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Bird’s-Eye View of the Blue Hen’s Nest 


The Blue Hen State is to set for her pic- 
ture. She is to be completely photographed 
from the air. Of course it would be quite 
impossible to imagine that a blue hen would 
sit, any more than the glorious orb of day 
could be said to be sitting “beyond the 
horizon’s utmost purple rim.” 

The work is being done for the United 
States Geographical Survey by the Twen- 
tieth Photo Section, Army Air Service, 
which is stationed at Langley Field, 
Virginia. | 

Perhaps everyone hasn’t heard why Dela- 
ware is called the Blue Hen State. It came 
about in this way: A certain Colonel Cald- 
well, famous as a warrior in the eighteenth 
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century, used to say that no cock could truly 
be game unless his mother was a blue hen. 
The belligerent colonel commanded the first 
Delaware regiment in Revolutionary days, 
and valiant solders their members were— 
nothing more natural than that he should call 
the section that mothered them the Blue Hen 
State. 

A lowdown remark has_ been 
probably by envious neighbors, that Dela- 
ware consists of five counties at low tide, 
and of only three when the tide is high. 
The camera will tell the truth. 

Delaware is well suited physically for 
bird’s-eye mapping, and the resulting official 
charts will be most useful for regional plan- 
ning, solving problems of transportation, and 
public works in any section. 


*& 
Photography’s Two-Fold State 


Photography as an art and as a com- 
mercial medium has been on exhibition dur- 
ing June in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston, Texas. It is said by competent 
judges that the trend of production by ama- 
teurs and professionals showed a laudable 
disposition to eliminate unimportant detail 
in order to give emphasis to essentials. The 
great variety of subjects lent interest to the 
exhibition, for they ranged from bromoils 


made, 
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to miniatures, from lassies in costume to 
landscapes, and from old Indian mission 
houses to statues of the founders of the 
Lone Star State. 

& 


Big Cash Returns for a Photograph 


They raise great corn crops in Iowa, J. N. 
Darling, of Des Moines, is a great cartooner, 
and we have just heard of a great photo- 
graph recently hung in the Iowa state house. 

On the return of the survivors of the 
168th Infantry, Rainbow Division, from the 
World War, they were photographed, stand- 
ing at attention on the approach to the Capi- 
tol of the state. The original photograph 
measured a yard long and eight inches wide. 

After three months’ work, W. T. Showers, 
photographer of Des Moines, has produced 
an enlargement done in colors and var- 
nished, twenty-six feet long and fifty-seven 
inches wide. Mr. Showers devised special 
apparatus for the enlargements, and was 
paid $3,500 for the job, a special appropria- 
tion having been made by the Legislature. 
This is said to be the largest amount ever 
paid for a photograph. 

& 


Analysis of Movement of the Horse 


Believe it or not, they have photographed 
trotting and running horses from a swing- 
ins seat suspended fiity” feet any the air, 
above a race track. ‘This was done in order 
to get a correct line on the use to which a 
horse puts his bony frame when up to speed. 

The Horse Alcove in the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
was formally opened recently. In it are to 
be seen mounted skeletons of great race 
horses, trotters, runners, giant draft horses, 
ponies, and representations of their pro- 
genitors built up from fossil remains. 

The picturing of horses speeding was to 
aid in posing skeletons of many noted equine 
wonders: Axworthy, the trotter, who did a 
mile in less than two minutes; Sysonby, the 
runner, who flashed a mile some seconds 
under that, and many others. 

In spite of the congestion of traffic due 
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to motors; notwithstanding that farmers 
and others are hocking real estate to acquire 
gas buggies, there is still a great demand 
for Dobbin. 

He is required for the police, the milk- 
man, the ice man, the street cleaning depart- 
ment, poloists, fox hunters, the race tracks, 
and, in the end, by the hot-dog man. 

But lest we offend the lovers of the good 
horses, let us hasten to record that we do 
not fail to remember with appropriate senti- 
ments the soul-stirring rides of Paul Revere, 
Phil Sheridan, and the rescues of uncon- 
scious drivers in Western blizzards by the 
faithful horses who knew the way home. 


® 
Internationally Honored 


We congratulate J. Vanderpant, British 
Columbian photographer, upon his election 
as a Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society of London, England. Already, he 
has received medals and other awards for 
displays of his art in several of the capitals 
of Europe. 

At present, he is in charge of the photo- 
graphic display at the provincial exhibition 
at Westminster, B. C. 

we 
A ‘Tar Heel’? Photographer 


“The Tar Heel State” has a worthy fol- 
lower of the art of photography in A. O. 
Clement, proprietor of the Clement Studio, 
Goldsboro, N. C., who has reached the 
twenty-first year of his practice of the pro- 
fession. Instead of making a feast and 
receiving gifts on the occasion of his studio 
having reached its majority, he is reversing 
the usual order of things, and marking the 
event by some unusually liberal offers of 
service to his patrons. 


we 


A little mouse strayed into a wine cellar. Hap- 
pening to step into a small puddle of whiskey, he 
licked his paw. “H’m! rather nice, that!” So he 
dipped in another paw; then all four paws; finally 
he lay down and rolled himself in the spirit, had 
a good lick all over, and felt most royally elated. 

Then staggering to the head of the staircase, 
leaping up two steps at a time, he yelled out: 
“Where is that cat that chased me yesterday?” 
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The Photographer and His Work 


The Heinemann Studio of Chicago, Ill. 


Thirty-four years ago, sometime in the 
year 1891, a lad 17 years old, left his native 
land in Wiesbaden, Germany, to venture his 
fortune in America. 

This young man was August Heinemann 
and though practically but a boy, he had the 
courage to settle down in Chicago and play 
his hand with men long established in their 
profession of photography. He had the 
courage of his convictions for he was 
equipped for the business, having served 
apprenticeship with a Dresden (Saxony) 


i 


His first photographic acquaintance 
blandly informed him that he had made the 
mistake of his life in coming to Chicago, 
when prospects for even a bare living were 
bad. 

Whatever impression this might have 
made upon young Heinemann, it did not, 
however, deter him from the venture. He 
kept on the even tenor of his way and by 
strenuous effort, coupled with conscientious 
performance in work, he triumphed over the 
influences which militated against his suc- 


THE HEINEMANN STUDIO, CHICAGO 


firm of reputation. His advent in Chicago, 
or as it might be put, his wanderjahr, hap- 
pened to be just before the opening of the 
“World’s Fair,” a time when the outlook 
was not very encouraging to an acolyte. It 
must have been, however, something of a 
damper on his enthusiasm to learn that 
twelve cabinet pictures with a large one 
gratis could be had for two dollars or even 
less. 


cess, and eventually established himself 
among the leading studios of his adopted 
city. 

Mr. Heinemann started in business in 
1893, and today he is doing a thriving 
trade, carrying on the operations on good 
ethical principles, believing in service which 
comes from giving satisfaction to clients and 
contentment to all who contribute or assist 
in carrying out his economic principles. 
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Mr. Heinemann never resorted to ticket 
schemes or other dubious methods of trying 
to improve business at the expense of prin- 
ciple, and the dignity of the profession. 

He believes in judicious advertisement, 
keeping a close watch on the trade and the 
sources from which it originates. He 
regards his work as a potent advertisement 
for his business and is particularly anxious 
to keep in touch with old customers, because 
he thinks them the best promoters. He 
applies the golden rule in his dealings, which 


Portrait Photographers’ Association. He is 
also an old member of the International 
Photographers’ Association, and a_ Five- 
Star member of the National Association 
and also one of the organizers of the first 
Chicago Photographers’ Club, known as the 
“Imps of the Camera Obscuro,” also a mem- 
ber of the Lions’ Club. 

Mr. Heinemann has just moved into his 
new studio. The equipment is complete. 
Part of the studio was copied from the 
Hyland Studio, other ideas were taken from 


CORNER OF RECEPTION ROOM 


he has found to work better than taking 
advantage for personal aggrandizement. 
He has always taken a lively interest in 
public affairs. As a public-spirited citizen 
and man of business, he is identified with 
the various businessmen’s organizations, 
having been a director of the South-West- 
State Bank, the Evangelical Hospital, and 
Past-President of the Southmore Country 
Club. Last year (1925) he was honored by 
election to vice-presidency of the Chicago 


various places which Mr. Heinemann has 
visited in Europe. 

The entrance to the studio sets back four 
feet from the street and is reached through 
three arches, supported by heavy stone col- 
umns. The show window has one plate 
glass 17 feet long and gives an unobstructed 
view of the display. The background is 
made of American walnut panels with an 
arched door which gives access to the show- 
window. ‘Two large art glass windows are 
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set at either side. The lighting at night is 
taken care of by an electric clock, turning 
on and shutting off the lights at certain 
hours. These lights are concealed by a 
heavy valance of silk draperies and grill 
finished in verdic-green and gives quite a 
harmonious effect to the orange art glass and 
walnut trim. 


In entering the salesroom, display and 


sample cases run along the wall. Two offices 


ONE OF THE DRESSING ROOMS 


are connected with this room, in one the 
bookkeeping is done, the other -is used by 
the assistant reception lady to assist when- 
ever necessary in waiting on customers; in 
the other time spotting and finishing is done 
in this office. The sales and waiting rooms 
are finished in American walnut, the floor 
covering being of a Spanish tile effect with 
marble base. 

From the salesroom you get an entire 
view of the studio. From here into the dress- 


ing and lounging room the visitor observes 
the staircase leading to the studio, which is 
raised 7 feet from the main floor. The rails 
are of wrought iron finished in verdic-green 
run out into welcoming arms. 

The risers of staircase are 6 inches high 
to make it easy for children and old people 
to go up. At 4 feet high a platform runs 
back 5 feet so as to make the approach to the 
studio still less exerting. Two balconies 
adjoin the staircase to give a view over the 
entire place. 

The lighting effect is by concealed cove 
lights and two wrought iron chandeliers with 
amber globes illuminate the rooms. The 
arches are in grill work with a lantern in 
the center. The ceiling height is 15 feet 
in the sales room and reception room. The 
swinging doors with tapestry glass etched 
in a pattern copied from the Peace Palace 
in Haag shut off the view from the studio 
when sittings are made. Two electric 
torches alongside the doors enhance the 
beauty of this room. 

The skylight room is 22 feet wide, 40 
feet long, the ceiling 15 feetywandmamerie 
highest point 21 feet high. The glass, which 
rests in an iron frame supported by iron 
girders, is 16 x 18 feet. The glass is the 
tapestry glass which filters the light without 
retarding much of it. This glass is guar- 
anteed not to turn yellow and makes an ideal 
skylight. 

At the end of the studio a balcony with 
changing room and property room are 
located. An iron grill opens to the outside 


where a balcony makes an ideal posing 
place. 


The light is excellent all over the 
place, and sittings can be made almost any- 
where, due to the immensity of the skylight. 

As to the night work, electric outlets are 
placed all over the studio. ‘Two 50-ampere 
outlets which we can run at the same time, 
several 25-ampere outlets for spotlights and 
outlets for Cooper-Hewitt lights. The wir- 
ing 1s arranged so in using any amount of 
light in the studio will not interfere with 


(Continued on page 14) 
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BALCONY IN THE CAMERA ROOM 


CORNER IN THE CAMERA ROOM 
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ONE END OF CAMERA ROOM 


OTHER END OF CAMERA ROOM 
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RECEPTION ROOM AND ENTRANCE TO THE CAMERA ROOM 


ENTRANCE TO THE CAMERA ROOM 


Ve 
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(Continued from page 10) 


the printing. Enough power to make mov- 
ing pictures is at our disposal. 

The work rooms are located below the 
studio, deadening felt and fillings being used 
to deaden the noise from above. Here the 
work is done on one floor without losing 
any steps, from the time the plates are 
developed until the pictures are ready for 
delivery. The dark rooms are well venti- 
lated, McIntire automatic timing machines 
are in use. The enlarging room has a pro- 
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jection outfit for smaller plates and an 
enlarging outfit with Cooper-Hewitt lights 
to make enlargements up to 6 feet. 

All the finishing as well as retouching is 
mostly done by daylight, ample provision 
being made for same. The storing of 
mounts and folders is taken care of by havy- 
ing shelves run around the walls and at one 
glance will tell us how many folders are on 
hand. 

In erecting the studio, the purpose was to 
combine beauty with usefulness. 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


We have already told you. something 
about Marcus Adams, president of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Walter Scott Shinn, of New 
York City, both of whom will be on the pro- 
gram at the coming Chicago International 
Convention. 

These two make a specialty of child pho- 
tography, a subject which naturally takes 
first rank, as the photographing of children 
is a very large part of the work of every 
studio, with the exception, of course, of 
Pirie MacDonald’s studios in New York 
City, where men only are photographed. 

Now we will tell you something about 
quite another kind of photographer. 

Colonel Edward J. Steichen of New York 
will be on the program and his subject will 
be the general one of “Photography.” That 
gives him leeway to talk about whatever 
phase of photography he thinks will interest 
the members. Colonel Steichen in his 
earlier days was a staunch “secessionist,” 


by which is meant he belonged to that coterie 
of pictorial photographers led by Alfred 
Steiglitz, who broke away from the old idea 
that photographs must necessarily be sharp 
and clearly defined, and who exhibited pic- 
tures which were, at that time, most heartily 
condemned by the old line photographers. 
But at least they did this for photography 
—they brought about the use of soft lenses 
and showed that: naturalism lay more in a 
softening of the lines than in needle sharp 
delineations. : 

Steichen today has broken away from 
those ultra ideas. He is now a firm believer 
in “straight photography,” and if you will 
get hold of a copy of Vogue or Vanity Fair, ~ 
you will see a great deal of his work. In 
fact, he is one of the leading portrayers of 
styles by the camera, and his connection with 
the leading fashionable journals brings him 
into the homes of the “Four Hundred,” and 
gives him photographic opportunities that 
few others get. Steichen for a time deserted 
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the camera, and painted in oils, for he 1s 
first of all an artist, and then a photog- 
rapher. 
story to tell and much that will be of value. 

Miss Virginia Whitaker hails from Pitts- 
burgh. Anyway, she works there now for 
the Breckon Studios—not as a photographer 
or as a photographic assistant, but at the 
other end of the business—the business pro- 
ducing side. Miss Whitaker has a most 
engaging personality and is a natural leader. 
Business production and salesmanship will 
be the burden of her talk on the program, 


He will have a very interesting 


COL. EDUARD J. STEICHEN 
NEW YORK 


but she has hidden these subjects under the 
title, “The Ifs and Buts of the Photographic 
Brritession.2 Miss Whitaker was on. the 
1925 Cleveland program, but illness pre- 
vented her from appearing. You will not 
want to miss her talk this year. 

Space in Exhibitor’s Hall is filling up 
rapidly ; however, there is still some desir- 
able space left for manufacturers or dealers 
who wish to display their merchandise. 
A. 8S. Hurter, Convention Manager, wishes 
to announce that reservations for space 
must reach his office, 137 N. Wabash Ave., 


CRITERION 
Bromide Paper 


Extra Hard Grade 


For enlargements from thin and weak 
negatives, and wherever great 
contrast is required. 


It has unusual qualities—fine grain, 
good gradation, as well as contrast. 


GLOSSY - - - - Medium weight 
SEMI - - - - - Double weight 
MATT - - - - - Double weight 


CREAM—Smooth - Double weight 
Contrast—Speed— Quality 


Six Sheets each of any three 
Samples surfaces, 8 x 10, mailed for $1 00 


U. S. Sales Agents 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 Arch Street 22! Philadelphia, Pa. 


Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, Kodaks=iLenses 


Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 

most up -to-the- 

minute Cameras, 

Lenses, and sup- 

plies of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed therein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. We can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money wil 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MISS VIRGINIA D. WHITAKER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Chicago, Ill., at once, as it will be necessary 
for him to give the Coliseum instructions 
regarding the building of the booths. 

This year’s convention will be the biggest 
and best that has ever been held, and the 
manufacturer or dealer who does not have 
an exhibit in the Convention Hall will miss 
a wonderful opportunity to show his mer- 
chandise to both the photographer and the 
public. 


P. A. of A. Summer School 


The’ PA ot AS summer sctiool isrcer 
tainly coming to the front with a lot more 
registrations since last week. Enthusiasm 
—well, we wish it were possible to take the 
space in these columns to publish some of 
the enthusiastic letters which we have been 
receiving. Registration for J. E. Nicholas 
of Platteville, Wis., was received this morn- 
ing, in which he says: ‘Mrs. Campbell, 
I’m back again. If I receive one half as 
much this year as I did last, I’ll say it will 
be time and money well spent.” 

Mrs. Louise Stewson, of the Class of ’23, 
says, “Am sending in my check for registra- 
tion for the P. A. of A. Summer School. 
Be sure to save a place for me. I do not 
feel as if I can afford to miss the wonderful 


opportunity which the month’s course: of 
instruction gives to the members of the 
Association.” 

The BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY is offer- 
ing a wonderful opportunity to the photog- 
raphers throughout the country to attend 
the Summer School at Winona’ Lake, 
Indiana—everyone has an equal chance and 
all that is * required to enter the) e@ntess 
and try for the “Free Tuitionitemeae 
School,” is to put on your thinking cap and 
write an Essay on the “Value of a Photo- 
graphic Journal to the Photographer.” This 
should not be very hard to do, and would 
give the winner a wonderful chance for a 
course in Portraiture under ideal conditions, 
and under the direction of capable and eff- 
cient instructors. Here is more food for 
thought—the Trustees of the School and 
Mr. Towles spend not just two or three 
months on the School plans and arrange- 
ments, but the full twelve months’ time. 
There are many arrangements to be made, 
and plans to be discussed, which means time 
from their own personal affairs to give these 
things the attention that they require for 
making the School a success. When Mr. 
Towles made his trip to the School a month 
ago, he completed his plans and arrange- 
ments for the decorating and renovating of 
various class rooms at the School, and 
reports everything in fine condition. 

There are only a little more than two 
weeks left till the opening of the School 
and there is just time enough to get in 
“Under the wire’ for those who have not 
as yet sent in their registration. ACT 
NOW while you still have the time. 


© 


Jim, who was in charge of his young brother, 
was having trouble getting his ward to patronize 
a barber. Finally in desperation, he exclaimed: - 
“Joe, you can’t go around that way any longer. 
You either gotta get a haircut or a violin.” 


we 


Horace: “What did your wife have to say 
when you came in at four this morning?” 


Maurice: “Didn’t have a word to say.” 
Horace: “’S matter, tongue-tied ?” 
Maurice: “No, I put cement in her beauty 


clay.” 
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Remember, this is only a reproduction 


Time-Payment Business 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


Time-payment, for the photographer, 
simply means the extension of credit, usually 
in the same way it has been done for years. 
Perhaps the photographer thinks that the 
rapid development of time-payment business 
during the past few years means little or 
nothing to him. In that he is mistaken. It 
does mean something. It means that in 
extending credit as was formerly safe, he is 
now taking increased chances. Many of the 
people whom he may trust are already tied 
up as to future earnings by contracts con- 
nected with their instalment buying. The 
photographer, with no signed contract in his 
hands covering his bill of $25 to $50, is out 
of luck as compared with the dealer in 
radios, automobiles, or pianos, who has the 
buyer’s name on the dotted line. 

The buying on the time-payment plan 
beyond actual income wisdom reduces the 
money available for such things as photo- 
graphic studio service. Families formerly 


September, 3 P.M., 6.3, 1-300th second. Ilex Anastigmat £6.3 lens in Ilex Acme Shutter 


“Take Your Camera 


With You! 


Photographic dealers should emblazon this 
on their store fronts, feature it in their ad- 
vertising, and broadcast it by every possible 
means. 


Bring the camera back to the popularity 
which it deserves by specifying on all orders 
that cameras be equipped with 


Ilex Troubleproof Shutters 


so that picture taking will become a joy 
and not the annoyance which it often is, 
due to inefficient shutter equipment. 


Ilex Lenses add the finishing touch to the 
modern camera. 


Cameras equipped with Ilex Lenses and 
Shutters will make every purchaser a perma- 
nent camera enthusiast. 


Do your part. Specify ILEX 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


interested in keeping their members photo- 
graphed up-to-date, may have the same 
interest as formerly, but they see themselves 
so heavily obligated by the payments they 
must make on things they formerly got 
along without, that they go without pho- 
tographs—and many other things the sale 
of which is less insistently pushed. 

The importance of this matter to the 
photographer les in the incumbent necessity 
for watching his credits more carefully and 
for trimming his business sales a little if he 
sees anything like the approach of unsatis- 
factory local business conditions, due in 
part to the too great expansion of time-pay- 
ment buying. In many a factory town, busi- 
ness men will feel the next business depres- 
sion more seriously because the wage earners 
are today putting money into time-payments 
when it might better be going into the sav- 
ings account. 

Business is good. No calamity is in sight. 
But only a fool basks idly in the sunshine 
with the thought that it will last forever. 
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Opinion of a Layman 


A friend has sent me a copy of the BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, calling attention to 
the print of Rev. T. M. Monaghan as a fine 
piece of portraiture by a Scottish photog- 
rapher. I agree that it is, and if I could be 
assured of getting the like of it done for my 
own features, I should be disposed to present 
myself as a subject. 

Turning to a communication in The 
Forum, a section of your publication, I find 
that Mr. J: C. Deane, of Baltimore, Mdy 
evidently an experienced photographer, is 
not of the same mind. I was amazed at his 
criticism of the print. 

I am not a photographer. I am an 
engineer and have built break-waters, blasted 
reefs, made harbor improvements, and so 
on. Perhaps I am not entitled to express 
myself in a technical magazine; in fact, I 
do so as a buyer of prints, not as a pro- 
ducer. | 

I venture to arise to say that it is hard to 
get what is wanted from a_ professional 
photographer. The lowly haberdasher, the 
self-effacing tailor, the anxious cigar man, 
and many others who supply my needs and 
contribute to my comfort, go on the jump 
to get me just what I say I want, though 
they may not use the same things them- 
selves. 

When I send my likeness to a friend, I 
do not particularly care to inform him I have 
just had my hair cut, have a velvet collar 
on my overcoat or am wearing a Stétson or 
a Dunlap lid.’ The pattern:of my necktie 
is immaterial; where my raiment ends and 
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== OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 

strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—— et It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 

ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .. «. 
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my epidermis begins, is not of public 
concern. 

If my features stand out of the picture in 
the old friendly way, with head and bodily 
coverings treated most unobtrusively, I am 
sure he will be thankful that the fashion of 
my habiliments is not thrust upon him. 

Such individuality as elderly folks like the 
Rev. Monaghan and myself can lay claim 
to is mostly confined to facial expression. 

I distinctly exempt from these remarks 
newly-weds, soldiers, members of fraternal 
orders, bathing beauties, children, and ladies 
who have not quit struggling. 

The reverend gentleman and I are not 
interested in uniforms, regalia, legs, smirks, 
or fashions. Our faces, such as they are, 
will interest a valued few, and I hope that 
my remarks will be taken to heart by some 
of the professors of the art of photography, 
though it is a good deal to expect. 

It is related that a prosperous banker once 
said to the great Ruskin: 

“I know nothing about Art as such, but 
I know what I like.” 

Ruskin replied: “So do the beasts of the 
field!” 

_ Cras. SMPBAGE: 
166 Pomona Terrace, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If you keep your nose to the grindstone rough and 
hold it down there long enough 

In time you will say there is no such thing as 
brooks that babble and birds that sing. 

These three . Maal your world compose—just 
you, anc the stone, and your darned old 
nose, “74#/t": : pa Bgoads 
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A Cirkut is not 


a one job outfit 


Photographers should not consider a Cirkut 
an outht useful only for making panorams 
and groups. It is true it does this work better 
than any other equipment, but it also does all 
work which can be done by a view camera. 
The camera of the No. 8 Cirkut Outfit is a 
Revolving Back Cycle Graphic, a view camera 
with every possible convenience or adyjust- 
ment, a camera built with extraordinary 
precision and to wear a lifetime. Where one 
outfit must be bought with the greatest all- 
around ability investigate the Cirkut No. 8 
at your Stockhouse. 


Send for 
Profitable Pictures with a Cirkut 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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It requires a fast shutter and extremely fast plate to produce a photograph like this. 


Vincent Lopez, 
with Hammer Press Plate, caught this remarkable fiying leap at Luna Park Circus, Coney Island. 


“Going to Market,” or Your Show Case 


Cah aeCeAUDY 


My home is about a mile and a half from 
the nearest market. As a consequence, I 
devote an hour every Saturday morning to 
playing chauffeur, basket carrier, and errand 
boy to Friend Wife, taking her and a basket 
to market and bringing home said wife, said 
basket, and a week’s wages worth of every- 
thing a market sells. 

I find a market a most attractive sort of a 
place. It smells like eats, and it looks most 
appetizing; stall after stall with the fresh 
vegetables, the fancy fruits, the cheeses, the 
onions, the hams, and the cabbages. 

But I notice Friend Wife has learned to 
steel herself against the mere attractiveness 
of food. Just because a ham looks as if 
you simply had to cut it, and eat it right then 
and there, is no argument to her. If we had 
ham last week, or this weighs more or less 


than the weight made and prescribed for my 
household by some mysterious woman 
power, I don’t understand, we don’t buy that 
ham. Strawberries may be present in pro- 
fusion and to my confusion, but if they are 
not the right number of pennies to the box 
or bale or bushel or whatever. measure 
strawberries are sold by, I don’t get ’em for 
my Saturday evening dessert ! 

But this I do notice, and it is the excuse 
for dragging my domestic menage into these 
columns. Whether she happens to want 
cherries or not, she will always stop before 
that one fruit stand in the market, which is 
noted for the beauty of its display, and 
sometimes she buys. The cook may have 
just baked home-made bread, cake and pie, 
but there is one bakery stand in which the 
head salesman or the office boy or some one 
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is an expert arranger of goods for sale, and 
we always stop and look at this, even if we 
know we do not need any bread or rolls, just 
because they look so good we cannot resist. 

In other words, proper advertising of 
goods and attractive display sells onions as 
well as oil cans, persimmons as well as pho- 
tographs. If a head full of brains was 
required to get up a good plan by which ice- 
bergs could be sold to Esquimaux, I have no 
doubt that an attractive display of the latest 
styles, shapes, colors and temperatures of 
assorted icebergs would be his first step. 

The portrait photographer, as a rule, has 
to make his exterior display an intensive 
one; having but little room, he must make 
the most of it. Of course there are photog- 
raphers with a down-town and down-stairs 
location, who have very large and elaborate 
show windows, and very attractive are the 
displays which many of them do put up in 
their show windows to attract the casual 
passer-by. 

But most photographers are second-floor 
studio occupiers, and most of them can hope 
for little more in a show case than a small 
glass cage in which they may show forth 
their wares. Like the small stand in the 
market, it must inevitably be lost among 
larger and more prominent ones, unless the 
display in it 1s so attractive that small size 
and inconspicuousness of location cannot 
keep it hidden. 

There is a small two by four stand in one 
corner of this market where a single clerk 
only holds forth. Yet there are always cus- 
tomers about it, because he has a knack of 
making his red oranges and his green onions, 
his yellow apples and his crimson radishes 
form a sort of riot of color which is orderly 
and well arranged, and yet so striking that 
it can be seen half across the market. 

A photographer’s display case on the 
street must be like that, if it 1s to do any 
more than merely say, “Here is a photog- 
rapher.” Nor is it especially hard to do. I 
recall being stopped on a busy New York 
street by a note of brilliant color, and finding 
a crimson velvet background in a show case 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 

Our Specialties: 

ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 
WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 

Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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against which was one dandy photograph of 
a stunningly pretty girl. If so simple a 
means can attract so hardened an eye, what 
cannot those who are in smaller towns do 
with more elaborate means to make show 
cases really attractive, not mere exhibits of 
anything and everything which the pho- 
tographer may have made in the past year. 

The old idea that the artist had to crowd 
his show case with pictures of men and 
women, boys and girls, babies and children 
of both sexes, and assorted degrees of pul- 
chritude, in order, apparently, to convince 
the general public that there was no variety 
of homo sapiens he could not photograph, 
has gone. One or two or three pictures, 
attractively displayed, do far better work, 
just as one or two or three fruits in the 
market, appetizingly displayed, pull more 
pennies from the hard-to-open pocketbook 
of an experienced woman marketer than all 
the profusion of display which the more pre- 
tentious but less wise market stand keepers 
affect. 


“It Comes Out in 
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What Enables a Commercial Pho- 
tographer to Win a Prize 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 

Recently, L. J. Inman, commercial pho- 
tographer of Long Beach, California, won a 
prize of $200 offered by the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Company for a photograph to be used in 
the Saturday Evening Post in advertising 
rubber heels put out by the company. This 
prize was won in competition with photog- 
raphers in all parts of the United States. 

What enabled Mr. Inman to win this 
prize > 

Unquestionably Mr. Inman’s explanation 
of why he won the prize will be both inter- 
esting and valuable to other commercial pho- 
tographers. 

“In going after a prize,” said Mr. Inman, 
“the most important thing of all is to see to 
it that the rules and directions are followed 
explicitly. It doesn’t do to say that some 
one rule is wrong and to then make a picture 
which doesn’t conform with that one rule 
because the concern that is offering the prize 


the Wash 3 


All papers look pretty much alike until they are developed—it is 

after they have been washed and dried that Flectragraph papers 

take a place by themselves. They will not shrink nor warp. They 

will never produce distorted images. They are super-hydrated. 
Samples will be sent on request 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. - 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


simply will not award prizes to pictures that 
do not conform to the directions. 

“Probably the most important of all the 
rules is the one regarding the required size 


of the picture. A photograph may be O. K. 
in all particulars but size, but if its size isn’t 
right, then it will certainly be thrown out. 

“In this particular contest a picture was 
wanted that would fit a certain size. So in 
going after the prize the first thing I did was 
to see to it that what I submitted conformed 
exactly to the requirements in this particular. 

“Another one of the rules said that the 
picture itself must be simple. 

“Well, that sounds like a rule that doesn’t 
mean much, doesn’t it? 

“The photographer might even say some- 
thing like this to himself when reading that 
particular rule: 

“ “Oh, that’s all right. When they see the 
nifty stuff. I’m going to shoot them, they'll 
forget all about that rule. The picture I’m 
going to send them will be a lot better than 


any-stmpte stuff.’ SSS 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. | 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastnian Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“And so the photographer might go ahead 
and get up an elaborate picture that was 
But would he get the 
prize? He most certainly would not, for the 


really wonderful. 


simple reason that he didn’t comply with the 
rules. If the people who are offering the 
prize say that they want a simple picture, 
it’s an absolute certainty that they will turn 
down all pictures that are too elaborate. 

“And so on with all the other rules and 
directions sent out with the contest. 

“The photographer who conforms strictly 
to the rules and directions and who illumi- 
nates them with his own ideas and superior 
workmanship is the man who captures the 
prize. That’s what I did in this particular 
case—I gave them what they asked for, 
illuminated by my own ideas and workman- 
ship.” 

It is interesting to know that, after win- 
ning the prize, Mr. Inman used the fact of 
his winning the prize with splendid success 
in securing publicity for his studio. He had 
copies ofthe prize-winning photo anade-up 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


@ Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”’—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 


@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


SRE Age So au boas agracaackc Wear Off Coupon taree aan ar one oes 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 


| 636 Franklin Square 
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LIGHT 42 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F:G7S..,EJR-EsS: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


. FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and pasted these on cardboard and then 
exhibited them in various downtown store 
windows. With each of the pictures thus 
displayed, there was copy, of course, telling 
all about the contest and emphasizing the 
fact that the prize was won in competition 
with photographers from all over the United 
states. These exhibits attracted much 
attention and gave Mr. Inman splendid pub- 
licity. 
we 


Triangle Photographers’ Association 


On June 24, the newly organized Pittsburgh 
society, known as the “Triangle Photographers’ 
Association,” held its Third Annual Meeting at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Triangle Association has not been long in 
existence, but is possessed of such vitality as to 
draw to this meeting an attendance of nearly a 
hundred members and several hundred to the 
luncheon. Its sphere of interest extends over a 
radius of 200 miles outside the city of Pittsburgh. 

The meeting was a one-day session. 

The morning assembly was held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel and lasted till noon; the afternoon session, 
at the Treesdale plant and the Farm of Mr. Trees. 
On the programme were the names of Mrs. Ethel 
Standiford-Mehling, of Cleveland, and Felix A. 
Elliott, of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The luncheon was at the Fort Pitt Hotel and 
by the courtesy of the Treesdale Laboratories. 
The Treesdale orchestra furnished the music for 
the most delightful entertainment and the Pitts- 
burgh Kiwanis Male Quartet sang. A picnic fol- 
lowed and the session was closed by a fine talk by 
Mr. J. C. Mace, Secretary of the Y. M:. C. A., of 
Pittsburgh. 

Before we go on to the afternoon we want to 
remark on the Triangle system of getting all the 
officers and speakers together at dinner on the eve- 
ning before the convention, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the program and getting everything lined 
up to make sure things go off without a hitch and 
with no dull moments. The entire day is lined up 
at that dinner, and everyone knows just what his 
or her job will be and when it is to be done. A 
mighty good idea. At the business session, by the 
way, it was decided to broaden the membership to 
allow members of allied arts and crafts, adver- 
tising agents, etc., to join as associate members. A 
change was made in the initiation fee, which is now 
$15.00 for active members, the dues being still 
$10.00 a year. 

After the luncheon, a drive was taken to the 
plant of the Treesdale Laboratories. The pro- 
cession in cars and busses must have covered half 
a mile. It was escorted by a detail of motorcycle 
police. The violent rain storm encountered could 
not dampen the enthusiasm. 

A half-holiday had been declared by the city 


P. H. KANTRO 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


Portage, Wis. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


(TESTED) sree 


CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y 


GOERZ 


“Dogmar” 
£:4.5 £:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 


mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 


I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
IiI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at ance 
I enclose $2.15. 


READY NOW! : 
“Ketouching and Finishing : 
fer Photographers : 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


rH OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- FH 
ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


+ If you do your own work, or if you work for # 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section IT. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


council for the entire town of Mars. A sumptuous 
arch adorned the entrance to the city, under which 
a presentation of the key to Mars was made to 
Bill Breckon, President of the Triangle Associa- 
tion. Jupiter Pluvius continued his baptism as the 
procession moved on and signified his special favor 
by .a burst of sunlight on the arrival at the Trees- 
dale Farms. 

The entire afternoon and evening were spent 
delightfully in a grand picnic, in which nearly the 
whole population of the town  participated—a 
couple of thousand people or more. Lunch and 
cider was abundantly in evidence, and games, 
dancing and swimming indulged in. 

The grand success of the whole affair was due 
to the well conceived and admirably projected 
system of the Triangle Association. 
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Roy Keckler, graduate of the Southern School 
of Photography, has opened a studio in Maillers- 
burg, Ohio. 


J. M. O’Bryan has opened a studio in Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., in the building formerly occupied by 
the Rice Studio. 


A. L. Monroe sold his studio on North Sixth 
street, Cottage Grove, Ore, to O. L. Shields, of 
Vancouver, Wash. 


The studio of J. H. Dubbs, Greenville, Mich., 
has been purchased by Carl F. Wingard, who 
recently returned from Florida. 


The Home Studio, Collingwood, Ont., formerly 
the Webb Studio, owned and operated by B. D. 
Hamilton for the past three years, will be closed 
for the remainder of the year. Mr. Hamilton is 
opening a studio in Winter Park, Florida, with 
Chas. Corin Pike, of The Moffatt Studio, Chicago. 


O. F. De Longe, Madison, Wis., who has, per- 
haps, photographed more notables than any other 
man in the midwest, has sold his studio and is 
leaving for Milwaukee to begin business in a 
larger field. David B. Birkhoff, president of the 
Morrison Studios, Chicago, has purchased the 
De Longe Studio. 


1926 P. A. of A. 


Summer School—Portrait Course 
July 26 to August 21 


44th Annual Convention 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
August 23 to 28 


HEADQUARTERS—CONGRESS HOTEL 
EXHIBITS—COLISEUM, SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
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*¢ Dobbin ” 


A chapter of scientific history is con- 
densed and made graphic in the exhibit of 
the evolution of the horse in the new wing 
of the American Museum of. Natural 
History in New York City. 

Illustrations of horses, done three decades 
ago, show how much needed modern pho- 
tography in our understanding of move- 
ment has been. 

Stiffness of pose in the early paintings 
and drawings is noticeable. With the aid 
of instantaneous and motion photography, 
accurate representations by mounted figures 
of extinct specimens in motion are possible. 
The museum took the precaution of photo- 


Wednesday, July 14, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


graphing famous racers before their careers 
were ended, and they came at last to their 
final pose in glass cases. The collection 
shows both the ancestral types and the 
breeds that man has developed in modern 
time for work and sport. There are 
examples of the humble cart horse and of 
the thoroughbred racer, as well as of famed 
Arabian steeds. 

One of these skeletal exhibits shows the 
triumph of man’s higher intelligence over 
the brute power of one of the most intelli- 
gent of animals; from an educational as well 
as a scientific point of view, this skeleton 
man controlling a rearing skeleton horse, 
becomes a key to the history of civilization. 

co 
Ripened Experience Counts 


As an instance of the success of a pro- 
gressive photographer, we cite the career of 
C, Ce Bester proprictom ot ithe, Lester 
Studio of Canton, Ohio. 

It was about fifty years ago that- Mr. 
Lester took up the practice of photography 
as assistant in the Courtney Studio in Can- 
ton. 


An» extensive’ practice there, .in South 
Bend, Indiana, in Pittsburgh, and in the 
well-known Dana Studios of New York 


City, gave Mr. Lester a ripened experience. 
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Returning to Canton, he bought out the 
Courtney Studio from the widow of the 
former proprietor, and has continued the 
business himself. 

This studio has had a country-wide repu- 
tation for those striking portraits of Presi- 
dent McKinley, which are so well remem- 
bered. Even now, there are frequent 
demands for prints of that notable states- 
man and his associates. 

The work of the Lester Studio is not con- 
fined to portraiture; complete sets of pho- 
tographs of various industrial plants, build- 
ing projects, and objects of civic interest, 
are part of the day’s work. 

oe 
Photographs Indispensable 

The members of the Rotary Club in 
Shreveport, La., were recently addressed by 
two expert photographers, who stressed the 
growing influence and value of photography 
as indispensable to commerce and society. 

As we glanced over a summary of the 
topics of the evening’s entertainment, the 
outstanding feature seemed to be a remark 
by one of the speakers that the modern pho- 
tographer is able, with present-day adjuncts, 
to do more in portraiture than just to make 
a map of the human face; for the means 
to delineate spirit, character and individ- 
uality are well within his grasp. 

co 

The Photographer a Social Factor — 

In every town, the fatherly minister is 
an institution; so is the family doctor, and 
no less an institution is the photographer 
who has “taken” your folks and you your- 
self when you were innocent of the wiles 
and guiles you have acquired during the 
years of your sophistication. It is a great 
thing to have accomplished—this having 
become an institution. You are not cross- 


examined as to your qualifications, you are - 


taken seriously at your own rating, and your 
opinions are quoted at par. 

As an example, we cite the standing in 
his community of M. W. Wade, general 
photographer of Youngstown, Ohio. Going 
to be photographed and “going to Wade” 


means the same thing to hosts of people. 
Mr. Wade practices his profession broadly ; 
he will arrange to picture anything and any- 
body, but his supreme accomplishment is 
in picturing babies. It is thought that he 
stands in with the stork, for a check of 
arrivals and picturings of new citizens goes 
to support the contention. Every day is 
baby day at the Wade Studio. In photo- 
graphing the babies, Mr. Wade reserves all 
rights in his studio. 

They say that children take to him like 
ducks to water, and that he can tease the 
kinks out of a cross infant in jig time, when 
it comes to photographing his highness. 

There is a beauty contest going on in 
Youngstown, and the Wade Studio is the 
place where the beauties go to be pictured. 
Let us make a point right here: The por- 
traiting for this contest is done by an assist- 
ant of Mr. Wade. Much knowledge of 
the fair sex has been acquired by the head 
boss during the years of his experience with 
them. He very likely has in mind what 
happened to a young man by the name of 
Paris, who once refereed a similar bout 
between three ladies, and gave the golden 
apple to the wrong girl, according to the 
other two—as is more fully set forth in 
our mythology book. 

& 
Parasitic Invasion 

According to advices from Manhattan 
Island, regular photographers are suffering 
from the attacks of “gyps,” a class of para- 
site, and are preparing to make war on 
them. The pests resort to many dishonor- 
able tricks to sell their wares. They will 
make an extra dozen photographs, and claim 
they were ordered, or will make a fixed price 
for a dozen, and claini it was) foreiite 
dozen. | 

Due to some peculiar psychology, some 
people will stand for the gouge, and are off 
photography for life, and honest camera- 
folk suffer. 

Photography is one of the arts, and con- 
scientious members of the guild intend to 
see that it does not become one of the grafts. 
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The Faith of the Customer 


CAH. CLAUDY 


There has never been an age when the 
foundations of faith have been questioned as 
they are being questioned today. Skeptics 
are inquiring “why” about many, if not 
imeee Or the old. faiths. It mattersnot 
whether it be the so-called “old fashioned 
religion,” superstitions, politics, and_politi- 
cians, or science. 

We want to know why! We are no 
longer content to believe anything on faith 
alone; at least, that is what we say. Asa 
matter of fact, there is not a single fact in 
all this world which does not rest on faith 
somewhere. But we are not content any 
more with having the “somewhere” right 
up on the surface; we want to dig down to 
the bed rock of faith before we are satisfied 
that we have a faith in something real. 

To most of us, the most practical and 
prosaic of the sciences is mathematics, the 
science on which all other sciences rest. Any 
science—even photography—is nothing more 
or less but measurement, in the last analysis, 
and mathematics is the science of measure- 
ment. 

Yet a part of mathematics rests on faith. 
Geometry, for instance, begins with a series 
of axioms, assumptions which upon their 
face are facts, assumed to be true, without 
the requirement of proof. For instance, 
“things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other,” or “‘a straight line is the short- 
est distance between any two points.” 

Yet, Einstein has taught us very odd 
things about straight lines, and many of 
our axioms we cannot prove. 

It is the same way in commercial life. 
We can demonstrate all we want to, and 
show the public that our claims are true, but 
somewhere along the line is the need of 
faith; our customers must have some faith 
in us, some belief not founded on what 
can be proved with a square and a rule, 
before they will do business with us. 

Anything that increases the faith that the 
public has in us, makes for better business 


and more customers. Anything which 
decreases faith in us, makes for less busi- 
ness. 

And anything which makes for less faith 
in our neighbor, our profession as a whole, 
makes for less business for us all. 

There is a severe temptation to which 
many photographers are subjected every 
now and then, on the part of some clever 
agent, to take part in some scheme for 
bringing in a lot of business at small 
expense. It may be a “contest” which the 
smooth agent wants to put on for us, or 
it may be a “‘coupon scheme.” Whatever it 
is, it deserves the most careful examination ; 
not that it may not be perfectly honest and 
legitimate, but that it may have within it 
the seeds of that plant which disrupts faith. 

Photographers depend very largely on 
faith. The man who sells wash boilers can 
show the boiler to the purchaser, and say 
“if it leaks, or wears out, bring it back.” If 
the purchaser has faith that the wash boiler 
merchant is an honest man, he buys the 
boiler. But the photographer must inspire 
faith in the customer that a portrait will be 
made which will be satisfactory; the pho- 
tographer puts the customer to the trouble 
of coming to be pictured; he asks for a 
deposit ; he shows samples of work done for 
others; but, if the customer has no faith 
that what is to be done is to be done well, 
he or she will not buy! 

It is human nature to rationalize—to give 
as reasons for a certain course of action, 
some idea which is quite different from the 
real one. Any discomfort which a customer 
has to suffer, usually ends up in a prejudice 
against the photographer as a photographer. 
That is where the “scheme” destroys faith; 
it either causes the customer inconvenience, 
or he doesn’t get what he expects, or he 1s 
annoyed ; and the net result is he says to his 
family, “don’t go to Smith’s for those pic- 
tures—he isn’t as good a man as Jones.” 

Foster faith in your customers in every 
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way possible; make them as certain as you 
can that their faith will be justified in your 
works. Don’t cut your own prices without 
a reason: it is destructive of faith. You 
cannot sell twenty-dollar gold pieces on the 
street for five dollars each; it’s been tried! 
The sophisticated passers-by know it cannot 
be done, and so, not having any faith, they 
won't believe it. You destroy faith by being 
too cheap, just as you destroy it by being too 
expensive ; you can destroy faith much more 
easily than you can create; which is another 
reason why any and every business-getting 
move you make should be carefully thought 
out beforehand, with the idea of “how will 
this, how can this, affect the faith in me 
and my work which my customers have?” 

We are told of another kind of faith, that 
without works, is dead. It is true of the 
photographer’s relations with his customer ; 
unless he delivers the goods, the faith will 
be dead. But there are lots of ways to kill 
faith besides failing to deliver the goods, 
and he is the wise photographer who sees 
to it that his customer has and keeps in him 
that faith which will move not only moun- 
tains but pocket books. 
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When You Sell Out 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


You probably have no present intention 
of selling out. You may continue to operate 
your studio the rest of your life. If that 
turns out to be the case, very likely your 
family will have occasion to sell it and you 
may be concerned about its sale because you 
want to protect your family by leaving them 
as much money as possible. 

In any event, the good will you succeed 
in developing will have an important influ- 
ence upon the price the business will bring. 
The actual property on the inventory in a 
studio does not run up into money as it does 
in a store. If your business sells to good 
advantage, it will be because you have built 
up a reputation for your studio that will con- 
tinue to bring its patrons there after you are 
out of it. 


On this account, if on no other, it is very 
desirable that you use all possible means to 
make your studio well-known and to spread 
abroad the reputation for good work. 
Advertising is the means best adapted to 
this, and advertising is the thing that will 
create good will. 

When Dodge Brothers, Inc., sold their 
business about a year ago, it was currently 
reported, and probably properly so, that 
the price paid for the business was 
$146,000,000, of which $79,341,318.22 was 
for “good will.” In other words, the value 
of the word DODGE in the business was 
such that buyers were willing to pay about 
$16,000,000 per letter for the right to use it 
in connection with the manufacture and sale 
of motor cars. 

The making of reliable automobiles and 
servicing them properly had an influence in 
the development of this good will, but it was 
advertising that made the name a house- 
hold word and that told the world about the 
automobiles and the service. Also it was 
advertising that brought about such a 
volume of business as made it possible to 
give good values in sales. 

It is advertising that may so affect your 
business that when you come to sell, or 
when your estate comes to sell, a price may 
be secured which will amount to more than 
the mere value of so much unused stock and 
so many second-hand fixtures. 

You can slowly accumulate some good will 
merely by doing good work and pleasing the 
people and leaving it to them to learn of it 
through the speech of people, but that is 
practically leaving good will to develop it- 
self. If you want to make it something 
worth while as a business asset, you must 
use advertising to that end. And, of course, 
the better the advertising is made to pay.as 
you go along, the more it will add to the 
good will value in the end. 
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City eWihats Sy 
Pitan 

“Pruning, my boy.” 

“Gee, you must think I’m easy! 
I know that’s an apple tree!” 


Nephew: doin’, Uncle 


Don’t ya s’pose 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


P. A. of A. Summer School 


Leading in the registration for the P. A. 
of A. Summer School are the States of 
Iowa, Michigan, and Washington. Canada 
and the District of Columbia coming in 
next. The other States represented by the 
Students registering for the 1926 Course are 
Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island (H. M. Atkin again of course), 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, Minnesota, Florida, and 
Arizona. So far, A. R: Buehman, of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, is the only one registered 
from that state. We would like very much 
to see some registrations coming in from 
the balance of the thirty-three States of the 
Union, as the states previously mentioned 
are the ones usually contributing to the 
advancement of the profession. 

When we say that the School is going to 
have a wonderful attendance, we “don’t 
mean maybe,” as registered and_ special 
delivery letters, as well as telegrams, are 
already beginning to put in their appearance 
at Headquarters Office. There are, how- 
ever, still a few vacancies, but to delay too 
long in sending in your check for registra- 
tion may prove disappointing, as the enroll- 
ment is limited to 108 students. Don’t pro- 
crastinate—Wire NOW and then send in 
your check. 

Really, the Summer School offers a rare 
opportunity to learn at first hand the newer 
methods and practices in the profession. 
Instructors chosen are men and women who 
are outstanding authorities in all lines of 


photographic endeavor. Chief among these 
instructors (who, by the way, with the 
exception of Miss Kerr, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, who is going to teach retouching, 
are additional attractions) are Mr. O. C. 
Conkling, whom we have already men- 
tioned, Mr. Harry S. Elton, Mr. Clifford 
Ruffner, and Miss Virginia D. Whitaker. 
Those who have not heard Miss Whitaker 
have something to look forward to, as she 
is a young woman with an exceedingly 
charming and dynamic personality. 
Director Towles writes this office that the 
Trustees feel assured that this year’s course 
is to be the best the School has ever had, 
from the point of service to the students. 


od 


The Lake Shore Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin extended to Messrs. G. D. 
Staltordyeewe ee ittcpwe mie. | lark andl 
5S. Doose a cordial invitation to attend their 
meeting, which was held at Racine, Wis- 
consin, June’23, at the new Racine Hotel, 
with a Board Meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Officers immediately preceding the 
banquet. Racine, you know, is the home of 
Gus Malme, President of the Wisconsin 
State Association. The above mentioned 
gentlemen accepted the kind invitation of 
the Lake Shore Photographers’ Association, 
and did a great deal toward cementing the 
feeling of good fellowship, not only between 
the National and these Wisconsin members, 
but between Wisconsin and the Chicago 
Associations. At this meeting, through her 
proxy, Mrs. Howard D. Beach of the 
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Women’s Auxiliary extended to Mrs. Jack 
Haynes of Milwaukee, the invitation to 
assist her in her work for the coming Con- 
vention—’nough said—that capped the 
climax of a splendid evening. After the 
various speeches, talks, and entertainments, 
dancing was next in order. The men from 
Chicago returned with a higher regard for 
Wisconsin photographers. Truly, it was a 


wonderful evening! 


Tuer CoLISEUM 


Out of the one hundred and forty-six 
spaces at the Coliseum there remain exactly 
a dozen spaces to be sold. There has already 
been sold more space than ever before at a 
Photographic Convention. 

The above facts, together with the many 
plans that the Convention Manager has in 
store for the entertainment of those attend- 
ing, the splendid program, which has already 
been outlined, and the services which are to 
be rendered the membership at the Conven- 
tion, are enough to insure a successful Con- 
vention. 

Hote, RESERVATIONS 


The Congress Hotel has delegated Mr. 
G. EF. Allen, the Convention Manager, to 
assist the members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America in arranging Hotel 
Reservations. Mr. Allen was in. Head- 
quarters Office the other day and said he 
thought it would be a splendid idea to have 
the members in various places send in group 
reservations so that they might all be 
together. That is, if a number of photog- 
raphers either alone or accompanied by their 
families are coming from Detroit, one-half 
of a floor or the whole floor, if necessary, 
could be devoted to Detroiters. Wisconsin 
members could do the same, as could many 
other City, State, or Amalgamated Associa- 
tions. Get up your own party and then 
write Mr. Allen at Headquarters Hotel to 
fix you up a Group Reservation. Having 
once tried it I think you will find it a splen- 
did plan. Other Associations do it all the 
time, so why not. our Association? Inci- 
dentally, where.a number of men or women 
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are planning to attend the Convention, it 
will mean money saved, as in many cases 
adjoining rooms may be secured. The Hotel 
is giving the members of the Association a 
splendid opportunity, if they only take 
advantage of it. 
rd 

The Officers of the Association have 
received numerous reports concerning the 
number of photographers attending the com- 


~ ing Annual Convention, and the consensus 


of opinion is that the general attendance will 
be anywhere from three to five thousand— 
judging from the fact that this office has 
received word that Mr. Guy N. Reid is 
coming with some of his followers, Mr. 
Vincent of Vancouver, and of course Mr. 
Eugene Gray of Worcester, who hasn't 
missed a Convention in four years, and many 
other prominent men. We mention these 
men as they are Presidents of Amalgamated 
Associations. 
RAILROAD RATES 

A few more words about the securing of 
a CERTIFICATE: at the <taiemy repute 
chase your ticket for the Convention: It 
may not mean so very much to you, indi- 
vidually, but it does mean a great deal to 
the photographers generally. Help the other 
fellow by asking for a CERTIFICATE at 
the time you purchase your ticket. Your 
local ticket agent will gladly give you full 
details relative to the time that tickets may 
be purchased, and the validation date. 
When registering at the Convention, turn 
in your certificate (making sure that it has 
been properly signed) to the young lady 
registering you at the registration desk. 


MEMBERSHIP 

The membership in the Association is 
better than it has been in years, but we want 
it still better. One of the reasons for those 
attending the Convention to give this some 
thought is, that advance payment of mem- 
bership saves a lot of inconvenience when 
attending the Convention; second, that 
membership credentials will be mailed and 
out of the way before you even reach Chi- 
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A FEW OF THE ROSES IN FRONT OF THE VOLLMER STUDIO, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


cago. Then, too, you have that much more 
chance to receive the benefit of your creden- 
tials. 
PIcTURE EXHIBIT 

Our Second Vice-President, Charles 
Aylett, is working hard on his plans for the 
coming Picture Exhibits, and reports one 
hundred per cent returns on his promise 
card, so we are assured of one of the finest 
displays we have ever had. Headquarters 
Office right now has several packages of 
foreign prints on hand, with notices of two 
more en route. A number of the Associa- 
tions throughout the country are getting 
exhibits together, as well as sending in priv- 
ate exhibits. Each one must do his or her 
share of cooperation, as that is the only way 
to prove to your National Officers that you 
are back of them, and it will assist them in 
laying their plans for the future growth and 
advancement of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Time is swinging on. 

Only about five weeks now before the big 
Convention. 

How about those THREE PRINTS you 
promised. 

And how about the prints if you didn’t 
promise. 

Let’s do the big thing. 

Make this the greatest print exhibit in the 
history of ther aeons. 

We urge that prints be mounted, that they 
will not curl up. 

Many men who have] not exhibited in 
years have promised three prints. 

How about you? 

REM EM BE R—tThree Prints, to 
arrive in Chicago by August 16th. 

Why not start on your exhibit today? 

Time is swinging on. 

PM i ec?) eS pee 

When progressive photog- 
raphers come to Chicago for the 44th annual 


America’s 
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convention of the P. A. of A., August. 23 
to 28, they will come to the premier conven- 
tion city of the world. This is a broad 
statement, for there are many wonderful 
convention centers in this country. The 
statement is made, however, on the testi- 
mony of men who know what Chicago has 
to offer and what the other leading’ cities 
have to offer. 

When Chicago recently took care of 
approximately 1,000,000 visitors to the 
Eucharistic Congress, she established a 
record in hospitality and in the ability to 
handle a mighty throng with a maximum 
degree of comfort and a negligible degree of 
confusion. Chicago points to the official 
weather records to maintain her claim that 
she is one of the greatest summer resorts 1n 
America. When the thermometer mercury 
reaches dizzy heights in many parts of the 
country, Chicago enjoys the invigorating 
breezes from Lake Michigan, and seldom 
suffers from the heat—and when her collar 
does wilt occasionally, she knows that relief 
is in the immediate offing. ‘Thousands of 
persons from the south and southwest spend 
their summer in Chicago rather than go to 
the north woods and lakes—A summer 
resort of tested quality, with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of home, and all the 
attractions of a metropolis that is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Chicago’s park system now is regarded 
as the finest in the world, surpassing in gen- 
eral beauty and attractiveness the park 
systems and boulevards of European capi- 
tals. Some of the distinguished European 
visitors to the Eucharistic Congress pro- 
nounced the Lake Shore Drive the most 
beautiful thoroughfare in the world, skirt- 
ing, as it does, Lake Michigan, one of the 
most beautiful bodies of water in the world. 
The wonderful boulevard system enables 
one to reach all the principal parks—Lin- 
coln, Washington, Jackson, Douglas, Hum- 
boldt, Columbus, and the others—over roads 
of unbroken smoothness. 

Many of those who will attend the P. A. 
of A. Convention have been to Chicago 
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before, but there remains much for them to 
see before they can say that they have seen 
Chicago. For those who never have been 
in the city, there is a treat, the thrill and joy 
of which cannot be over-estimated. 

A vast percentage of Chicago population 
of more than 3,000,000 is made up of per- 
sons from the farms and smaller communi- 
ties, and they know the meaning of genuine, 
heartfelt hospitality. They are proud of 
their city and they are ever striving to make 
it pleasant for visitors. 

With Chicago’s incomparable offerings as 
a convention city, and with the program of 
the convention itself the most interesting and 
elaborate _ever prepared, America’s pho- 
who attend, should have no 
Chicago’s 
live-wire photographers who are cooperat- 
ing to make the most of the convention 
possibilities are leaving nothing undone to 
provide for the comfort and entertainment 
They feel that they, too, have 
a big part to play in maintaining Chicago’s 
glowing prestige as a premier convention 
ety. 


tographers 
¢ause for Tegret in) conine 


OF Visitors 


% 
The Professional Photographers’ Club 
of New York, Inc. 


The Professional Photographers’ Club of New 
York, Inc., located for many years at Terrace Gar- 
den, on Fast 58th street, announces the leasing of 
new quarters at 118 Lexington avenue. During 
the summer adjournment a large committee is 
busily engaged in preparing the premises for the 
official opening in September, with which the Club 
plans to enter upon a program of activities vastly 
broader and more comprehensive than were possi- 
ble during its stay at Terrace Garden. The new 
address furnishes to the organization a perma- 
nent home, available for use at any time, as con- 
trasted with its former limited routine of two 
meetings monthly; and a portrait studio and dark- 
room, completely equipped and especially arranged 
for practical are expected to 
increase materially in value the educational work 
which ‘has always been stressed by the Club as 


. oe . . ° 
constituting its most important mission. 


demonstrations, 


Ample 
space will also be provided for meetings, social 
affairs and exhibitions. 
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WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Le opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .. .. 
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Audi Alteram Partem 


There appeared in the June 2nd issue of 
the BULLETIN oF PHoToGRAPHY under the 
title “An Oldtimer on the Prize Award-at 
the M. A. S. Convention,” a most remark- 
able criticism of the portrait of The Rev. 
T. M. Monaghan, by Edward Drummond- 
Young, of Scotland, which received the $500 
gold prize. 

As to the portrait itself, the kindly gentle- 
man from Baltimore has been unable to find 
one good quality in the prize picture, but 
finds many faults which normal persons or 
even trained photographers, or the jealous 
artist could not see. Bootleg of Baltimore 
must be pretty bad. 

The writer, who was the artist member of 
the jury and whose profession as a whole 
the critic from Baltimore takes such a keen 
delight in condemning, begs to state that 
since he has had for six years the supervision 
of the Section of Photography, United 
States National Museum, that he had kidded 
himself that he did know something of the 
history and the technic of photography. 
However, he has had a feeling for some time 
that there was something the matter with 
his disposition as an artist and now, thanks 
to the thoroughly highbrow criticism by the 
gent from Baltimore of the profession of 
artists as a whole, he just begins to see that 
this hidden grievous fault in his otherwise 
kindly disposition is that he reflects the 
jealousy of all the artists against the whole 
photographic world. This he shall endeavor 
to rid from his artistic system, indeed he 


All artists and 
Thanks 


will make it his life’s work. 
photographers please take notice. 
again, oh you of Baltimore. 

To know of a person who can see a great 
work of art, and yet see nothing but faults 
that are=noe there sand) is) proud of -it, is 
remarkable. But it was ever thus. Jesus 
was crucified, now the gent from Baltimore 
in his assertive way wishes to crucify, not 
only a fine picture but the whole profession 
ofvartisisye whe reason, and lam sure that 
every one can read between the lines, for the 
tirade, was not the faults of the picture or 
the jealousy of the profession of artists, but 
some personal disappointment. It looks 
as though the critic from Baltimore has sub- 
mitted his work for the prize competition. 
If this was true, let us hope that the guy 
from Baltimore will have better luck next 
time, as you can never account for tastes as 
the old lady said when she kissed the cow. 

Yours very truly, 
The Jealous Artist, 


Washington, D. C. R. P. TouMAn. 


we 


“My brother supports himself by rolling bones.” 

“Crap shooter, eh?” 

“Are you trying to insult me? 
an osteopath, sir!” 


My brother is 


DUPLEX 


PROFESSIONAL 


i An ideal developer that produces perfect negative quality and i 
: yields the best prints on your favorite paper. Non-staining : 
} and non-poisonous. Price, $2.50 per lb., plus postage. : 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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THE PRETTIEST ANKLES IN AMERICA 


This contest was decided at a recent convention of hosiery manufacturers. 


Miss Dale (left) owns the ankles and was 


awarded the cup. Joe Lyons, with Hammer Press Plates, covered the assignment for the New York Sun. 


Diffusion in Portraiture 


If we go back some fifty years or more, 
we note that the sine qua non in photo- 
graphic reproduction was to secure sharp- 
ness of image. Registration of minutia was 
not looked upon as militating in any way 
with pictorial effect, rather was it, on the 
contrary, considered essential to expression. 

Not that the artists of that day were not 
cognizant of the necessity of breadth of 
effect in the picture, but that they insisted 
that this breadth was not dependent upon 
diffusion of focus, but upon skillful sup- 
pression. of detail where it interfered with 
the correct values of the picture—its general 
range of light and shade. ‘They admitted 
that detail, by its obtrusiveness, could destroy 
the chiaroscuro of the picture, but that the 
relativity of tonal values must be secured by 
so lighting the subject that the parts in the 


lower tone would be brought into harmoni- 
ous association with the higher tones. In 
other words, that the detail in the shadow 
should not be blurred but kept in subordina- 
tion by the diminution of the light under 
which the shadow was exposed. 

One has to acknowledge that there are 
some fine examples extant, exhibiting 
breadth of effect, made under such condi- 
tions of illumination, and let us be fair, for 
such pictures are more in accord with the 
breadth of the painter than most of the pres- 
ent-day productions, which effect the secur- 
ing of it by tampering with the focus. 

But in looking back, we do find some who 
were in advance of the time, who anticipated 
the modern diffusion of focus methods in 
portraiture. We understand that Mrs. 
Cameron was a votary of soft focus and 
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sought even to have the optician make her a 
soft focus lens. Claudet, we believe, either 
did make, or suggested the means of secur- 
ing, diffusion by lens system. 

D. O. Hill, the pioneer of softness in pic- 
torial expression, secured the desideratum 
by employment of the paper negative. But 
we are not on the history of diffusion in 
pictorial work, but want merely to say a 
word or so concerning it as a factor in 
modern pictorial expression. 

Various mechanical devices have been 
used, from time to time, to soften the 
definiteness of the lens which is optically 
constructed to bring out minutiz, such 
devices as vibration during exposure or 
interposition of grating, etc, but only 
recently have photographers gone back to 
the principles of Claudet to effect diffusing 
by construction of a lens which, of itself, 
gives soft focus. 

Dallmeyer, we think, was the first to put 
a diffusion lens on the market. 

The Dallmeyer Bergheim was a type of 
uncorrected telephoto lens, possessed of 
what was at one time looked upon as a 
positive defect in a lens, a considerable 
amount of both spherical and chromatic 
aberration. The amateur, however, seems 
to have been attracted to it more than the 
professional. The lens had a small aperture, 
and so was not favorably received by the 
portraitist because of its slowness. 

The French and Germans made some 
decided improvements in lenses of this char- 
acter, and the English manufacturers also 
put out much improved lenses, but it prac- 
tically remained for America to give an 
efficient working lens of the diffusion type 
which is applicable to portrait work. 

The English, however, set to work and 
made a character of lens possessed of sharp- 
ness, but susceptible by mechanical device 
for effecting diffusion to any required 
degree. 

The pictorialist at present has seen the 
artistic fallacy of too much diffusion. He 
wants softness of image and not degradation 


of image. ‘The chromatic aberration error 


ave you ever heard 


of a lens that embodies the pleasing 

qualities essential for large heads 

and busts, and yet ideal for full 
figures and groups? 


Send for the handsome booklet 
depicted above and learn more 
about this modern lens. 
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Buy American-Made Goods 
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in the present diffusion lenses of high qual- 
ity is but slight, not sufficient, practically, to 
materially affect the focus of the lens, and 
when these lenses are used with exercise of 
judgment, they give soft effect without gen- 
eral degradation. 

When a diffusion lens of the modern type 
is used, it is possible to get a flat field with- 
out excessive stopping down, and also good 
separation of the planes and, at the same 
time, considerable depth of focus qualities in 
a lens, we once thought impossible. The 
lens selected should be longer focus in pro- 


Master Photo Finishers of America 


portion to size of plate than with use of the ~ 
ordinary, thus obviating a tendency in the 


soit focus to register distortion. 


Undoubtedly, the diffusion lens is the best 
possible lens for portrait work. It gives the 


nécessary softness without degradation 


of 


structural quality. This is especially seen in 
the flesh modeling. But one must study how 


to use the lens to get its advantages. 


There is quite an extensive literature on 
the subject and the portraitist should avail 
himself of it. He will find great satisfaction 


by the use of these lenses in portraiture. 
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North Carolina 
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Classification of Membership 
CUBIS RET cig a ar ee tS 55 
COTESIA BAS a ine nla Sc) 120 
semen © sei aguas cae ee 418 
CIB dB ig hcg an ama ee) 507 


NotEs: It is interesting to note that 
Missouri shares fourth place with Wiscon- 
sin in point of membership, which, consider- 
ing that it has been organized as a Division 
for less than three months, is a remarkable 
record. This record, for the most part, is 
due to the efforts of H. O. Franslau 
(deceased) in sponsoring the organization 
Pesta hous, andeot «4, I. .Flurlburteot 
Springfield, the Missouri Division Secre- 
tary, who has been especially active in 
organization extension work. California, 
with its Northern and Southern Divisions, 
tops the list by states for a total of 123 mem- 
bers—the largest number of members 
enrolled in any state to date. This is due 


*Indicates territories not yet organized. 
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1s used, will at spell 
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interrupted service ? 


Prompt delivertes, a 
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“Tt Comes Out in the Wash... ” 


All papers look pretty much alike until they are developed—it is 

after they have been washed and dried that Flectragraph papers 

take a place by themselves. They will not shrink nor warp. They 

will never produce distorted images. They are super-hydrated. 
Samples will be sent on request 


TREESDATL ESA BOR AROR EBs 


Address all communications to Mars, PENNSYLVANIA 


to the splendid work of the Division officers 
in both divisions in sponsoring strong dis- 
trict meetings throughout their territory. 
The Northern California men, headed by 
President O! ©. Hansen and Secretary 
O. Leonhart, of San Francisco and Oak- 
land, deserve much credit, due to the long 
distances which separate their trade centers 
and the Southern California boys, headed 
by President W..F-Honnen of Los Angeles 
the same credit for the largest Division 
membership from any one state. Kansas 
with 32 members, and Florida with 23, 
deserve special mention as making specially 
good showing for Divisions just organized 
Of course, much can be said 
for every Division’s progress, and especially 


this spring. 


for the fourteen new Divisions just started 
this Eleven hundred we. stand 
today—let’s make it thirteen hundred before 


October Ist. 


spring. 


Guy A. BINGHAM, 
Executive Manager. 


| Our Legal Department 


Waiting Too Long to Act 


Here is a case that may help somebody. It 
has to do with the attempt made by a buyer 
to cancel the contract and the mess that he 
Not 
that he had any right to cancel at all. The 
court held that he did not, but all the same 
it would have been better for him had he 


got himself into by not doing it right. 


declared himself at the proper time. 

The moral is not to “cancel buying con- 
tracts early,’ but to act at once when you 
make up your mind to. | 

This buyer had made a contract to buy a 
lot of goods to be delivered in monthly ship- 
He had resold most of these goods 
to buyers of his own, and these contracts fell 
down. “Then he went to his seller, told him 
what had happened and asked him to call 
the deal off. The seller refused. Exactly 


ments. 
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what transpired is thus told in the court’s 
decision : 


The written order of the buyer, in its 
final form, was accepted by the seller 
on October 4th. On October 11th, the 
buyer wrote that it had suffered cancel- 
lation of its selling contracts, which it 
had expected to fill with this merchan- 
dise, and hence “we would be obliged to 
ask you that you cancel this contract.” 
October 20th plaintiff wrote the defend- 
ant, declining to cancel, and “trusting. 
that conditions may improve with your 
company, and that you will have no dif- 
ficulty in using the goods as contracted 
oe he October «23rd edetendant 
replied, stating the hardships of its sit- 
uation and saying, “We trust, therefore, 
that you will reconsider your decision 
in the matter.” Plaintiff replied that it 
could not consider cancellation, and 
insisted that it was just and right that 
the contract should be carried out. Then 
the matter was argued back and forth 
by continuous correspondence of the 
same nature, and not until the letters 
written in March did defendant make it 
clear beyond dispute that it considered 
the cancellation was absolute, and would 
not then or later accept any shipment 
against the order. 


In due time the case got to court on the 
seller’s suit for damages for the buyer’s 
breach of contract. As the market had been 
constantly declining, the question when the 
cancellation actually took place became 
important. The buyer who lies down on a 
contract to buy goods is responsible for the 
difference between the contract price and the 
market price on the date of cancellation. In 
this case the market declined continuously 
from October to March. If the cancella- 
tion occurred in October, when the buyer 


a 


The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE  (patiadium 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 


printing on any of these papers. 
Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
III—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


first intimated he wanted to get out of his 
bargain, he was responsible for much smaller 
damages than if it occurred in March, when 
for the first time he definitely said, “‘I’ll take 
no more of these goods.” 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


The court said the above correspondence 


wasn't a cancellation. “We do not think,” 


said the court, “such correspondence should 
be construed as an absolute repudiation by 
Run- 


through the letters was not only an 


the buyer until it takes its final form. 
ning 
effort on the part of each to persuade the 
other not to insist, but also an effort to agree 
upon the amount of damages which the 
buyer would pay if the seller would grant 
the requested privilege of cancellation. A 
purchaser who without any legal excuse 
intends definitely and finally to repudiate a 
contract, must make that intention clear 
beyond doubt or confusion. We therefore 
adopt March as the time of the first abso- 
lute refusal to accept.” 

The books contain many other cases like 
this, where either a seller or a buyer—some- 
times it is one and sometimes the other— 
makes up his mind to slide out of a contract 
to sell or to buy goods as the case may be, 
but where he seems’ to lack the moral cour- 

ege to declare his intention definitely. He 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman JXodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’’ .Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply ee Ine, 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 


410 Wood Street, Penis Pa. 


hints and suggests and insinuates and delays, 
but though the party can often read between 
the lines and knows perfectly well what’s 
coming, he doesn’t positively say “I will not 
deliver these goods,” or “I will not take 
them.” Meanwhile, if an unfavorable turn 
in the market was, as usual, responsible for 
the wish to get out, the market is probably 
continuously running against the defaulter 
and when he finally comes out with it, he is 
apt to be several hundred or several thou- 
sand dollars worse off than he would have 
been in the beginning. 

It seems as if this article might have been 
written exclusively to buyer or seller who 
contemplate breaking contracts—telling him 
how to do it with the least possible loss. 
Naturally I had no such intention; I offer 
what I have said merely as another illustra- 
tion that when you have made up your mind 
to a course, declare it at once, and you may 
be able to save yourself some money even if 
the course is wrong. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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Which Bank Should Be Sued? 
M. L. HAYWARD 


An interesting situation arises where a photog- 
rapher gets a check from a customer in a dis- 
tant city, deposits it for collection in his home 
bank, the home bank forwards the check to its 
agent bank in the customer’s city, that bank files 
the check in the waste basket through the care- 
lessness of the agent bank. 

Which bank should the photographer sue? 

On this point there are two rules, one that the 
photographer must sue the bank in which he 
deposited the check; the other rule is that the 
agent bank is really the agent of the photogra- 
pher, and that he may sue one or the other of 
these banks. 

One of the latest cases on the point is a deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
reported in 2 Federal Reporter, (2) 818, where 
the evidence showed that a depositor deposited 
in a Texas bank a check drawn on an Arizona 
bank, the Arizona bank sent the check to a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank sent the check direct to the Arizona bank 
on which it was drawn. The Arizona bank paid 
the check by its own check, the check was dis- 
honored, both the Texas and the Arizona banks 
closed their doors, and the photographer sued 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“You've got to sue the bank in which you 

eposited the check,” the Federal Reserve Bank 
contended, but the Circut Court of Appeals, in 
the case referred to, ruled in favor of the pho- 
tographer, although the bank book in which the 
deposit was entered said, “all out of town items 
credited subject to final payment.” 

“The language quoted unquestionably gives to 
the receiving bank the right to charge back 
against the account of the depositor checks for 
which credit is entered, if dishonored; but can 
this be construed as a limitation upon its lia- 
bility for the faults of its agents, so as to take 
the case out of the doctrine of the United States 
Court? We think not. What the Texas bank 
had in mind, and what words in their ordinary 
usage mean, is that, if the check is not finally 
paid by the drawee, it will be charged back. 
Nothing whatever is said about the faults of 
any one or of exemption from liability therefor. 
In the present case the check was paid by the 
drawee and the effect was to discharge ‘the 
drawer,” said the Court, in ruling in the photog- 
rapher’s favor. 

we 

Teacher: “What is the difference between a 

camisole and a casserole?” 


Pupil: “That depends upon whether you want 
to put a chicken or a hen in it.” 


* 
“What do people mean by ‘Unlucky at cards, 


DED? 


luck in love’. 
“Oh, it’s all just a matter of holding. good 
hands.” 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASss. 
Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Ree Oe See, 


(Sire. | ae > aan ms 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


S353 5355555555 5535535535535 53553563953 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


g Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 

Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


TE ae SCH Sone Ce CECE Tear Off Coupon ---------------------------- 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 
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OBITUARY 


W. E. McGOWAN 


W. E. McGowan, prominent photographer of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., died suddenly at Rochester, 
Minn., June 3. Details regarding Mr. McGowan’s 
death have not been received. 


JOSEPH B. GISSY 


Joseph B. Gissy, a retired photographer, died on 
June Ist at his home, 421 Center avenue, Weston, 
Pa. Death was due to apoplexy. Mr. Gissy was 
53 years of age and is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and his mother. 


DANIEL W. FREEMAN 


Daniel W. Freeman, of 1334 U street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., died on June 4, in the Freed- 
men’s Hospital, as a result of injuries received 
when struck by an automobile in front of his resi- 
dence. Mr. Freeman is survived by his widow and 
three sisters. 


MARLIN N. BAKER 


Military services in charge of the Guy V. Henry 
Camp, Spanish-American War Veterans, were held 
at Woodlawn Cemetery, on June 3rd, for Marlin 
N. Baker, 47, well-known photographer, who died 
May 30 at Blodgett Hospital. Services were also 
held from the home of his father, C. EK. Baker, 1537 
Fulton street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HERBERT RANDALL 


Herbert Randall, former member of the firm of 
Randall & Blackmore, photographers, of Hartford, 
Conn., and widely known as an art dealer, poet 
and an active member of various historical, patri- 
otic and art societies, died at his summer home in 
Plympton, Mass., June 5, at the age of 76. Mr. 
Randall had been in failing health for several 
years. Three weeks prior to his death he left 
Hartford under the care of a nurse for his Plymp- 
ton residence and was stricken while at dinner, 
succumbing several hours later. 


Mr. Randall came to Hartford in 1901 and 
opened a studio on Pratt street, succeeding Lloyd, 
the photographer. In 1909 he formed a partner- 
ship with. Harry G. Blackmore, under the firm 
name of Randall & Blackmore, which existed until 
1918, when Mr. Randall retired from business. 


He was treasurer of the Fine Arts Federation 
of Hartford, director and president for five years 
of \the Arts and Crafts Society of, Harton 
member of the Hartford Art Society, the Municipal 
Art Society, the Paint and Clay Club of New 
Haven, the Art Club of Ann Arbor and the Soci- 
ety of Mayflower Descendants of Connecticut. He 
was governor of this society in 1913 and 1914. He 
was also a member of the Pilgrim Memorial Soci- 
ety of Massachusetts, the Audubon Society of 
Boston, the Archaeological Society of Hartford, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, vice-presi- 
dent of the Randall Historical Society of Amer- 
ica and a member of the Connecticut Historical 
Society. He was a Republican and Swedenborgian. 

Mr. Randall had no children, and is the last of his 
immediate family. 
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Fred Clark Gives Banquet for 
Association 

Commercial photographers of Portland, Oregon, 
and vicinity were entertained June 11 with a ban- 
quet given by Fred Clark, one of their number. 
The entire membership of the local association was 
present and voted to attend the coming convention 
of the Pacific International Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Seattle, September 21 to 23. 
The Portland commercial men plan to take with 
them to the convention a joint exhibit of attractive 
photographs covering Oregon industriés and scenic 
wonders. The Seattle gathering will be the largest 
meeting of photographers ever held in the West, 
and the local group hopes to have an outstanding 
display in the exhibit which later will be sent 
throughout the country. 

& 

A. O. Clement, who has been in attendance at 
the annual meeting of the North Carolina Photog- 
raphers, held in Charlotte, N. C., presented some 
interesting information to his brother craftsmen. 
Mr. Clement, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation and publicity, recommended that the photog- 
raphers as a group launch an advertising cam- 
paign. He also recommended that they establish 
a permanent exhibit of their work in Raleigh, and 
that they evolve some system of training appren- 
tices, 


From the Air 


One of the miracles of our era is the camera 
about to be installed in the Army Air Service for 
long-distance photography. At an altitude of more 
than five miles, it is expected to cover a panoramic 
range of 318 miles. 

In war-time, the room the camera now occu- 
pies was taken by the machine gun. Where now 
the all-seeing eye of the nine-inch lens protrudes 
from the fuselage was the orifice of the weapon, 
whose missiles were synchronized so as to shoot 
through the propeller blades when these were whirl- 
ing at the rate of 1,200 revolutions a minute. Then 
the effort of the operator was to send forth a con- 
tinuous hail of bullets! now his task is to take 
pictures, with 100 exposures to the film. 


Amundsen Photos Clear Haze From 
Polar Skies 


Amundsen’s photographs of the North Pole, 
while they show nothing but broken ice and water, 
are useful exhibits. In spite of all that Peary, 
Byrd and Amundsen have said, an idea still per- 
sists that something fixed and tangible, like solid 
ground, exists at the Pole. Peary’s photographs, 
taken at an earlier season before the ice had broken 
up, perhaps helped to maintain that notion. 

But one glance at Amundsen’s photograph, taken 
looking straight down from the Norge, and the 
most careless observer sees that the north point of 
the earth’s axis is in the ocean. Even in the dead 
of winter, when the polar ice is most solid, there 
is no fixed standing point at the North Pole. The 
ice is always in motion, drifting under the influ- 
ence of the winds. 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 


152 
153 


60 cents per copy, postpaid 


Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

The Dark-Room 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Genre Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Winter Photography 

Combination Printing 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Decorative Photography 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Coloring Lantern Slides 

Tank and Time Development 

Photography with Flashlight 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 


~ Development (Gaslight) Papers 


Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 
Stereoscopic Photography 

Photographic Chemicals 

Night Photography 

Correct Exposure 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Beginners’ Troubles 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Marketing Photographs for Publication 
Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 
Figures, Facts and Formulae (1st Series) 
Flashlight Photography 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 
Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 
Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 
Photographic Chemistry 

Commercial Photography 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 
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Seventy-six dealers now stock this new book 


TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS 


LL over the United States, Canada, England, France, and even 
far-off Australia and New Zealand, there are copies of Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings waiting for the photographers who want to increase 


their business the year ’round by making better lightings, 


Already 


2530 photographers are using this wonderful new book every day, and 
are acquiring greater skill in handling light. 


This same opportunity awaits you at your dealer’s. 
Send for your copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings today 
—you’ll find it invaluable in your portrait work. 


$5.00 PER COPY 


Dealers Who Stock TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS : 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
B. B. Nichols, Inc. 
617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
545 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
626 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
183 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bass Camera Co. 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Camera Company 
112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply, Inc. 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. Lieber Co. 
24 W. Wash’g’n St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Foster Shops 
411 State St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
318 Brady St., Davenport, lowa 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
808 W. Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

608 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Lawrence Photo Supply Co. 
149 N. Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
W. D. Gatchel & Sons 
5th &? Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland Photo Stock Co. 

810 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
American Photography 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Robey-French Co. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, 
C. Rogers & Co. 
471 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit Camera Shop 
424 Grand River, W., Detroit, Mich. 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 
514 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
330 West Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
112 Fifth St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mass. 
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Northern Photo Supply Co. 

615 Fourth Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Zimmerman Bros. 

380 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Z. J. Briggs Photo Supply Co. 
914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mullett Brothers Photo Supply Co. 
920 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wm. F. Uhiman 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Erker Brothers 
604 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hyatt’s Supply Co. 

417 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. Schiller & Co. 

6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1217 ‘‘O”’ St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

419 South 16th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Photo Era 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
J. H. Boozer 
673 Lexington Ave., New York 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange 
113 Park Row, New York 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York 
Herbert & MHuesgen Co. 

18 East 42nd St., New York 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 

223 West 46th St., New York 
George Murphy, Inc. 

57 East Ninth St., New York 
New York Camera Exchange 
109 Fulton St., New York 
New York Institute of Photography 
141 West 36th Street, New York 
Schoenig & Co., Inc. 

8 East 42d St., New York 

Tennant & Ward 

70 Fifth Avenue, New’ York City 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc. 
110 West 32nd St., New York 
J. F. Adams 
459 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Smith-Surrey, Inc. | 
119 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huber Art Co. 
124 7th St., West, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Dodd Co. 
652 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 

806 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gross Photo Supply Co. 
325-327 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
Geo. L. Kohne 
602 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 

5 Hippodrome Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

345 Washington St., Portland, Ore 
Alexander Brothers 
1127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pedlow & Harriman 
121-25 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Englerth Photo Supply Co. 
111 East 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo. H. Pittman & Bro. 
1504 Young Sr., Dallas, Tex. 
Southwest Photo Supplies 
228 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1415 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
E. W. Stewart & Co. 

821 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee Photo Materials Co. 
427 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
& 

FOREIGN AGENTS 
Henry Greenwood Co., Ltd. 

24 Wellington St., Strand, London, Eng. 
D. H. Hogg Company, Limited 
152 Craig St., West, Montreal, Canada 
Kodak (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
379 George Street, Sydney, Australia 
Kodak (Australasia) Pty., Ltd. 
Wellington, N. Z. 
Lockhart’s Camera Exchange 
384 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
La Revue Francaise de Photographie 
35 Boulevard St. Jacques, Paris. 

J. G. Ramsey & Company, Ltd. 

66 King St., West, Toronto, Canada 
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Publisher 
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PUT “TOWLES” ON YOUR STAFF! 


Then Watch Your Lightings Improve 


“TOWLES” (short for ““TOWLES’ POR- 
TRAIT LIGHTINGS”) is the most efficient 
employe you could add to your staff. 
“TOWLES” has business-building qualities 
—enthusiasm, reliability, adaptability. 


It can render you invaluable assistance 
with all your lightings, be it the portrait 
of the man, the woman, or the child. 
“TOWLES” will show you how to get, 
without any lost motion or materials, the 
winsomeness of the children, the speaking 
likenesses of the men, the charm and the 
individuality of the women. It hasa “way” 
for even the most difficult subjects. . 


You could trust your assistant with 
these difficult lightings, it you give him 
“TOWLES.” 


“TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” 
contains all the lighting effects so popular 
now, as well as all the older effects. There 
are diagrams for 37 lightings, with instruc- 
tions so plainly and briefly written, that 
you can absorb them with one reading. 


“TOWLES” will increase your profits be- 
cause you will get in more sittings and you 
will get more in your lightings than you 
ever did before. 


We'll get ““TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS’ off to you the same 
day your order ts received if vou will send the little coupon TODAY. 


——_— ee = Your Coupon (Tear Out Her) ——_— —— ess eS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please rush “TOWLES” to me today, prepaid. Iam enclosing $5.00. 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK YV. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


I. International Atomic Weights 
II. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
III. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes fortinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only soc. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be matled out the same day we 
receive your order tf you use the little coupon. 


TEAR OUT COUPON — — ——— — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find ; Pe Clok ; for Materia Photographica. 
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C. K. Norcott has opened a studio in the Gillen- 
waters Building, Goldendale, Wash. 


W. F. Schlueter, official photographer for the 
Stephen F. Austin College at Nacogdoches, has 
opened a permanent studio in Lufkin, Texas. 


Charles H. Warner, of Gibson City, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Asder Studio, Burlington, Wis., and has 
taken possession. Mr. Asder is moving to Cali- 
fornia. 


The Day and Night Studio has just been opened 
at 620% Felix street, St. Joseph, Mo., under the 
direction of R. E. Cole, who will specialize in 


‘miniatures. 


L. B. Hansen, a post-graduate of the Southern 
School of Photography, has opened a studio in the 
Brunswick Building, 11 South Main street, Still- 
water, Minn. 


The Nicholson Studio, at 913 Madison avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been purchased by M. R. Cub- 
berly, who was formerly with one of Detroit’s 
leading studios. 


The De Lone Studio of Madison, Wis., has just 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. Incor- 
porators are Charles W. Reeder, Perry J. Stearns 
and Henry J. Droppers. 


The Mangold Studio of South Bend, Ind., has 
moved from 226 North Main street to 114 West 
Washington avenue, according to an announce- 
ment made by J. De Lorenzi, manager. 


Herbert Rodeck has sold his studio at 12 West 
Central street, Chippewa Falls, Wis. to J. L. 
Hinckley, of Chicago. Mr. Hinckley was with the 
Royal Air Service for five years and has an air- 
plane all his own. 


Miss Edna Billings, who has been associated with 
her—father,. KE. T. Billings,-of Races Wiese tor 
several years, will assume active charge of the 
firm, according to announcement made by Mr. 
Billings. Miss Billings has specialized in artistic 
photography. 


George H. Young, manager of the Photographic 
Machine Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, addressed pho- 
tographers of the Mahoning Valley at the Y. M. 
C. A., June 15, on “Studio Accounting.” The local 
association is arranging for its annual picnic this 
month, M. W. Wade being appointed committee 
chairman. 


( 


Robert Carter, brother of Miss Mildred Carter 
and Mrs. Ralph Hansen, has become a partner in 
the Carter-Hansen Studio, New London, Wisc. 
The three members of the firm attended the quar- 
terly meeting of the Fox River Valley Photogra- 
phers’ Association at Green Bay recently. Miss 
Carter was elected secretary of the association at 
the annual meeting held at Appleton. 


® 


Mytown: “What kind of boats were the rams 
that were once used in nautical warfare?” 

Griggs: “They were probably the ancestors 
of the ewe-boats of today 2” 
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Part of Reception Room of the new Majestic Studio, Buffalo, a YZ ¢ 
Consistently Dependable 2 
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A distinguished foreign economist, visiting American industries, recently com- 
mented on the fact that the greatest advantage of American machine-completed products 
was their consistent and uniform quality. 


He then added that the basis of this quality was often an imported raw product 
requiring the work of skilled hand workers trained for generations-in their craft. 


This fortunate combination is responsible for the character of Artura. The best 
of imported paper is used as a basis for the emulsion skillfully and uniformly applied 
in the plants of the Defender Company. Ask for Artura by name. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
ap RocuesTer, New York LG 
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eAn Innovation! 
In Commercial Photographs 


eee of today, who sell goods by photograph, demand 
prints that are light in weight and small in bulk. 


HALOID OUTLINE SPECIAL is just such a paper. Only a trifle 
heavier than high-grade bond paper. It folds without cracking. It is 


white and clean and firm. 


Prints on OUTLINE SPECIAL have roundness and perspective. 
They give all the detail required in a Commercial Photograph. 


Place a trial order—NOW ! 


HALOID OUTLINE SPECIAL 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST 


SIZE GROSS 500 SHEETS 


The HALOID Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 

San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 143 Second Street 

Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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Co-operative Advertising 


The BuLLeETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY, from 
timé to time, has called the attention of the 
profession to the value and importance of 
Cooperative Advertising. It is gratifying 
to see that the topic has occasioned a wide- 
spread interest, and it is our intention, 
therefore, to gratify this laudable interest in 
a subject which is of pertinent concern to 
the profession at large, and so we intend to 
follow up the matter as set forth by leading 
exponents. 

We are fortunate in this particular in 
being in a position to present to our readers 
a paper given by W. S. Hays, National 
Slate Association, before the Associated 


Wednesday, July 21, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Advertising Clubs of the World, at the 
recent annual convention, held in Philadel- 
phia. A portion of this important communi- 
cation to the convention is being published 
in the present issue of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, which will be found to be a 
most valuable contribution to the subject of 
Cooperative Advertising. Mr. Hays’ talk 
will be concluded next week. Our readers 
must have some ideas on this vital subject 
and we urge them to express themselves. 


we 


Recording Data by Photography 


The official files of the U. S. Government 
bureaus are stuffed with dry and dusty 
documents, barely intelligible except to those 
bent upon intensive research. There is no 
illumination about these old state papers. 
Of late, however, the trend of methods of 
the filing of papers has been toward liberal 
photographic illustration of data, for the 
purpose of making clear, readable and 
authentic records. Mi§llions of pictures in 
the government files constitute unique pic- 
torial records of scientific experiments, war, 
research, and administrative matters. 

The Bureau of Standards, since its estab- 
lishment, has made more than 100,000 pho- 
tographs of its numerous experiments and 
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tests, and these range from the durability 
of aluminum to the wearing qualities of 
waistcoats. Photographs are relied on now 
to tell the story of these tests more graphic- 
ally and in less space than is_ possible 
through volumes of printed descriptive 
matter. 

The files of the Bureau of Mines contain 
300,000 negatives of every governmental 
activity and industrial method in mining 
and allied industries. The same system of 
photographic records is employed in the 
Departments of War, the Navy, the 
Weather Bureau, the Post Office, and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The only map ever made of the Teapot 
Dome oil fields in Wyoming was taken from 
a 350-square mile mosaic done from the air. 

The first slow motion picture attachment 
was developed by a government camera man 
who was asked to make a study of the diffi- 
culty the British Navy was experiencing 
with its guns. 


we 


A Substitute for “ Drumming ”’ 


Commercial photography has _ reached 
such an efficient stage that salesmen in many 
lines, as we know, are taking out photo- 
graphs of their goods in place of samples. 
Customers are just as well satisfied, and 
the expense of “drumming” is materially 
reduced, for the rent of sample rooms, cost 
of sample trunk transportation, and the ser- 
vices of baggage transfer concerns being 
cut out, expense accounts are very consid- 
erably clipped. 

Representations by a smart salesman can 
be made more comprehensive by photo- 
graphs. As recent examples, the traveler 
for a scales factory, and another for a can- 
ning concern, were able to show, from big 
albums, not only all their wares, but vir- 
tually to take the customer all over the 
works, and create an impression of the 
firm’s standing and the scope of its opera- 
tions, not otherwise possible. 

Then there is the immense field of office 
furniture and equipment—how much more 


convincingly a photograph will show up 
devices for facilitating a complicated busi- 
ness than would a set of drawings. 

The astute photographer will readily 
understand that while working for whole- 
salers in the hat trade, the glove or shoe 
business, that these articles must not be 
shown stare and stark alone, but attractively 
set forth with other things, never, however, 
competing with them for interest. 

Fashion photography is in a class by 
itself. ‘There must be attractive and grace- 
ful models actually wearing the hats, frocks, 
wraps, suits, shoes, and stockings. How 
fortunate is the modern photographer in 
properly depicting hosiery! In the Victorian 
age, he might have had to resort to his 
X-ray machine! 

Admitting that pictures have value in sell- 
ing goods, we come to consider the relative 
worth of a photograph of an article, set 
over against a line drawing, or even a full- 
colored artistic illustration of it. 

For example: Photographs of a lawn 
mower, and details of its mechanism, may 
not be as pretty as an artist’s conception of 
the thing, but they are a heap more inform- 
ing to a buyer. Showing a set of prints, 
intelligently made, carries an air of truth- 
fulness not possible to create with drawings. 

As a further example: The salesman 
wishes to introduce an article for household 
use that is designed to save drudgery. 
Instead of handing out a nice, colored 
artist’s drawing, he is able, by photography, 
to show a sure enough housewife, in a 
model kitchen, joyously using the labor 
saver. 

& 


Wanted—Boy for bakery, must be well bread; 
loaf two days in the week; and get his se 


every every Saturday. 2 
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DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


P. A. of A. Summer School 


This is our last chance to talk about 
THAT reservation for the School. Do not 
DELAY. We mentioned last week that we 
had on hand a few telegrams and _ special 
delivery letters which were coming in, and 
since that time a number of the photog- 
raphers in and near Chicago have been com- 
ing in to see whether or not they stood a 
chance of making a reservation for the 
School. To those who are interested in the 
advancement of their business, we want to 
say that the Course of Instruction offered at 
the Summer School is one that should be 
taken advantage of. The added attractions 
this year at the School will be those men- 
tions last week :—viz., Mr. C. C. Conkling, 
Neeearry ©. Llton, Mr. Clifford Ruftner, 
Miss Virginia T. Whitaker, and Miss Kerr, 
of Forth Worth, Texas, who is going to 
teach Retouching. 

Pe PsCOURSH. Bach week of the four 
weeks’ course will be devoted to the develop- 
ment of a broader understanding of light 
and shade, demonstrated by the Director and 
carried out, experimentally, by the student. 
In each of these, the students will be 
required to follow their work through from 
the making of the negative in the camera 
room to the photograph that is submitted 
for criticism or rating. Specialized instruc- 
tion will be given in the following prescribed 
courses : 

(a and b) Operating under day and arti- 
ficial lights. ‘two hours camera-room work 


per day for each student. Personal criti- 


cisms by the Director. 

(c) Developing. All branches of dark- 
room work taught under personal super- 
vision of an instructor. 


(d) Retouching. The department will be 
under an able instructor. 


(e) Printing and Enlarging. _ Under 
supervision. 

({) Finishing. Trimming and mounting. 

THESLOLICYIOT Ee ASO A. SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS ORS1O262™ Vhe follow- 
ing resolutions have been adopted by the 
Board of Trustees ofePA. ot) As Summer 
School regarding the policy of the School 


for theryeamsloZo- 
1. All students must be members of the 
PLAS oteee 
2. The School is essentially for those 
with a practical knowledge of photography. 
3. It shall be the policy of the School to 
simplify methods. 
4. The following courses are prescribed 
for 1926: 
(a) Operating under daylight. 
(b) Operating under artificial light. 
(c) Developing. 
(d) Retouching. 
(e) Printing and enlarging. 
({) Finishing. 
5. It shall be the policy of the School that 
each student must attend at least 80% of 
each of the prescribed courses. Any student 
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failing. to meet this requirement shall be 
dismissed from the School. Each student 
shall be required to develop the negative and 
make the print that he or she presents for 
criticism or rating. 

6. An examination will be held the last 
three days and no certificate will be given 
any student not in attendance at this exam- 
ination. Students not following the spirit 
of the rules will not be permitted to attend 
another year. 

7. The attendance for 1926 will be limited 
to 108 students, to consist of six classes of 
18 students each. 


8. The following daily distribution of time 
will prevail: 


IASSCInDLY\. ees. 8 ieee 15 minutes 
Operating, daylight#.-eeeen 1 hour 
Operating, artificial light....... 1 hour 
Wark= ROOM vie ce octet eines 1 hour 
Retouching) 6.01... aie ree eee 1 hour 
Printing and Enlarging........ 1 hour 
in rs iif oe ee ee 1 hour 


A4tu ANNUAL CONVENTION, P. A. oF A. 
PVUGUSIe.20RDy TO ZODE 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

In a program prepared for a_ photog- 
raphers’ convention, you naturally expect to 
hear a lot about photography and equally 
naturally you expect to listen mostly to pho- 
tographers who have made reputations for 
themselves. | 

The program for the Chicago Inter- 
national Convention will be no exception to 
this rule and already you have learned that 
such pre-eminent photographers as Marcus 
Adams, president of the Photographers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland; 
Colonel Eduard J. Steichen, official photog- 
rapher for Vogue and Vanity Fair; Walter 
Scott Shinn, well-known child photographer, 
etc., are. booked -to ‘be at Chicago “andmrell 
you their viewpoints. 

But it is wise to have an occasional out- 
side point of view on our business. We see 
so much of our studios and our own way of 
doing things that we are apt to get rutted and 
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to think that our way is the only way. We 
blind ourselves to what our customers think 
and say of us, and more often than not, we 
try to make our customers see through our 
eyes, rather than trying to shape ourselves to 
see through theirs. 

So with this in view the services of Harry 
C. Heffner, of Detroit, have been engaged, 
and Mr. Heffner, who is not a photographer 
nor ever will be one, will talk to you at 
Chicago on what is titled “Hitting on All 
Six.” If you have any imagination at all, 
you can get the drift of what his remarks 
will cover from that title. His talk will be 
a “word picture’ of picture men, with 
recommendations from a _ business-man’s 
standpoint. Here is what Mr. Heffner has 
told us in advance :—"'I shall visit studios in 
various cities, studios of all kinds, large and 
small, big and insignificant. I want to see 
how their ethics compare with those of lead- 
ing men and women in other fields. I shall 
try to quicken a greater sense of pride in 
the photographic profession. A part of my 
address will consist of a description of the 
average person’s impressions on visiting the 
average studio, giving some examples from 
life. I shall endeavor to show how photog- 
raphers and their reception-room people can 
win confidence and really influence their 
trade to a greater degree.” 

Now that is quite a large order. But Mr. 
Heffner is thoroughly capable. The Detroit 
photographers have heard him speak two or 
three times and bank on, himj9)Heshacea 
vivid story to tell, and knows how to put it 
over and it is a ten-to-one bet that he will 
make you sit up and blink. 

Talking about photographers, one of the 
most difficult things in the average studio is 
to interest business men in having their pic- 
tures made. All sorts of plans are tried to 
get business men into studios, some good, 
some bad. But you can bank on this—no 
decent order is ever going to be got out of 
a business man who has been persuaded into 
your studio on whatever pretext possible, 
unless—mark this—unless the photography is 
good, unless the proofs submitted make him 
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look like a real man. It’s not easy, this pho- 
tographing of men so as to get real orders 
out of them. Louis Dworshak, of Duluth, 
Minnesota, is one of those who really does 
know how to get a living portrait, one that 
makes a hit with the average man. So Louis 
Dworshak is booked to give a demonstration 
of how he handles his business-men cus- 
tomers before his camera, and it will be 
money in your pocket to see how Louis 
makes his sitters sit up. 

Headquarters Office is in receipt of a 
letter from our First Vice-President, Mr. 
foun KRY snow, in ‘which he is’ releasing 
information or rather the rules and regula- 
fous for the FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 
Following are the rules governing this 
degree, together with an application blank: 

we 
FELLOWSHIP DEGREE 

The Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1925, 
authorized its officers to create a suitable 
degree for the members of the Association 
who complied with Article III, Section 1, as 
follows: 


bi he 


Executive Board shall have the 


APPLICATION 


As a Member of the Photographers’ Association of America, I agree to abide by the 
regulations of the Association and to accept all the conditions of membership. 
to discontinue the use of the letters F. P. A. A. should I cease to be a member of the 


Photographers’ Association of America. 


Signature of Applicant 


authority to confer, in the name of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America, a suit- 
able degree of Photography upon any active 
member of the Association who shall present 
for judging every year for three years, four 
photographs, the result of his own concep- 
tion of portrait, pictorial, or general classifi- 
cation and which shall during this time main- 
tain an average rating of (80%). Judging 
shall be done by a competent committee of 
three Active members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, to be selected by the 
executive Board and governed in judging by 
rules and regulations outlined by them.” 
Photographs are to be sent to the General 
secretary, beating no iname or mark of 
identity except on the package they are sent 
in. The secretary will give them a consecu- 
tive number and send them to the judges, 
in turn will send them back to the 
Secretary who will keep account of all mark- 
ings and averages and return a copy of same 
to each exhibitor, together with their exhibit. 
The time limit for sending in Photographs 
shall be October Ist of each year. The time 
limit for 1926 shall be December 31st, 1926. 
Thetitle of thedesreershall be HPA, A. 


who 


I agree 
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Is Co-operative Advertising Here to Stay?” 


W. S HAYS, SECRETARY NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


Co6dperative Advertising can and will be a 
permanent asset of American business so long as it 
is founded on good advertising and economic 
principles, conducted according to sound plans, 
properly administered, amply financed and success- 
fully followed through for a long enough period to 
register results. 

During the past ten years manufacturers in many 
and varied fields have worked together increasingly 
to enlarge the market for their class of product. 
During that time we know that more than 33 cam- 
paigns have actually succeeded. For example, the 
Oak Flooring campaign, one of the first of its 
kind, started over seventeen years ago, is still going 
as strong as ever. 

How many other pioneers in this newer use of 
advertising are still in the picture? What lessons 
do their years of experience teach industrial adver- 
tisers? Of those campaigns started and not now 
operative, what lessons can industrial advertisers 
draw from their demise or failure? Are industrial 
and technical advertisers capitalizing and coordinat- 
ing their own efforts with coOperative advertising 
of their own and other industries ? 

Codperative advertising being economically sound 
with proper support, it should be able to accom- 
plish better and more cheaply, certain objectives 
than the contributors or members could individ- 
ually. If it does, it is bound to stay. And there is 
a great future for this type of advertising, we 
believe. For the moment, let us examine only the 
picture of cooperative industrial and _ technical 
advertising and define the strength and weakness of 
this new method of promoting business. 

Also cooperative advertising, where either the 
Association or an individual advertiser offers to 
pay part of the cost of the local dealer’s advertis- 
ing, is but one activity of what we consider the 
broader effort—codperative or association advertis- 
ing in the industrial and technical fields. 

33 of the 47 associations doing National Adver- 
tising covered by resume “Experience of Associa- 
tions in National Advertising” published February, 
1926, by Periodical Publishers’ Association of 
America, are industrial or technical advertisers to 
a considerable degree. From this fact alone, 
namely, that three-fourths of all associations adver- 
tising in general magazines are industrial or 
technical advertisers, we realize that codperative 
advertising has found its greatest and most produc- 
tive use among industrial advertisers. In addition 
to that list, we have the Leather Belting Exchange, 
National Slate Association and some 23 other 
associations, at least, that we know of, who are 
doing national codperative advertising to industry 
or technical fields in one form or another. Cer- 
tainly cooperative advertising in 1926 will take 
easily more than ten millions of the total dollars 


of American industries spent for advertising and 
selling. Codperative advertising is an activity of 
an association more readily financed and whole 
heartedly supported than any other. It is entirely 
out of the “twilight zone” of doubtful activities, 
for in two recent attacks on trade associations in 
defining legitimate activities, the Supreme Court 
said in the Tile Manufacturers’ Credit Association 
case, it had “no criticism” of activities which had 
for their purpose “to advance or promote the use 
of tiles by research or publicity, advertisement and 
similar activities” and in 1925 in the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association case, “No excep- 
tion is taken by the Government to many activities 
admittedly beneficial to the industry and to con- 
sumers, such as cooperative advertising.” 

There are examples of cooperative marketing 
associations doing National Advertising, while no 
industrial or technical groups are included in the 
six covered in the February 1926 edition of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association survey, still we 
know of several successful plans and have the 
details available or can get them for anyone inter- 
ested. You may say, why have we developed and 
studied this data—for two reasons—first, because 
the National Industrial Advertisers’ Association 
should be a clearing house of any data or infor- 
mation that will help industrial and technical 
advertisers individually and collectively to advertise 
more effectively and to eliminate the losses or to 
better results pioneers in any line have experienced. 
Second, because it is our personal ideal and we are 
building for codperative groups, or individuals, an 
organization ready to create, organize and admin- 
ister their advertising and other endeavors reduc- 
ing overhead to lowest cost with maximum funds 
for service activities, advertising agencies, media 
and usual methods followed to get results. 


Pitfalls in Codperative Advertising 


The success of a cooperative advertising cam- 
paign depends upon so many factors that it is not 
surprising that some efforts along this line may 
have met with disappointment. Future group 
advertisers can profit by the mistakes that other 
associations have made. There may be some lessons 
out of it all also for individual industrial adver- 
tisers. A careful reading of all books and reports 
on the subject and a thorough survey by the writer 
for several years and from actual experience in 
varied coOperative advertising efforts indicates the 
chief causes of failures of codperative campaigns 
to be: 


A—No definite objective or objective unsuited to 
advertising. 

B—Expected to accomplish the impossible. 

C—Lack of leadership. 


D—Insufficient money. 


* A paper presented before the Philadelphia Convention, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
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E—Poorly planned campaign, lack of agreement 
on details. 


F—Lack of intelligent administration. 


G—Too short a duration of effort to permit 
successful achievement. 


H—Poor co6érdination with contributor’s sales 
and distributing facilities. 


I—Ignorance and neglect of true market condi- 
tions and general buying habits. 

J—Lack of knowledge and use of publicity or 
“news” to supplement space and Direct 
by Mail effort. 

K—Failure to use all media and methods in 
proper proportions and relations. 

1—Unwillingness to simplify varieties or stand- 
ardize specifications for production and 
use of product to eliminate avoidable com- 
plaints in service or marketing difficulties. 


The chance for success to any new cooperative 
advertising effort or for efforts under way lies in 
avoiding these pitfalls and in following the proven, 
safe sane path to success and what few principles 
successful cooperative advertising efforts may have 
established. 

Many of these pitfalls or reasons would cause 
the failure of any industrial advertising, as you 
know. Still many of us go on struggling with 
our individual advertising in the face of the 
obstacle of one or more of these causes of failure. 
Nevertheless, our individual advertising remains or 
stays in the picture. ‘Therefore, why not cooper- 
ative advertising? Because we are serving several 
masters and results must show to hold interest and 
keep up support while an individual concern will 
always do more or less advertising, be it good, bad 
or indifferent. Our problem is to offset these 
stumbling blocks as much as possible until we can 
get the support of our organization and superiors 
to changing the elements of our effort to include 
the best practices in other campaigns. 

We all know results are often expected too soon 
and the difficulty of getting an idea over to a 
market or the public has been vastly greater than 
the advertisers appreciated. 

One very active association of large manu- 
facturers has not made a success primarily because 
the members cannot agree on the details of the 
campaign. They cannot agree as to mediums, as to 
the appeal to be made nor as to the general pur- 
pose. In this case, the committee is far too large; 
The American Face Brick Association has an 
advertising committee of just three. These men 
are not primarily advertising men, but broad gauge 
business men who are willing to consult with those 
who know advertising thoroughly and are capable 
of planning a campaign. They have been fortunate 
in having one of the best association advertising 
men of today directing their campaign. Campaigns 
sometimes are discontinued because they are 
thought to have accomplished their purpose. The 
National Terra Cotta Society is one of the adver- 
tisers who has that idea about’its consumer adver- 
tisine. It is a fact that they made the public 
“terra cotta conscious” and they secured a wide 


recognition and use of terra cotta. But with the 
staying power of cement, stone and other cooper- 
ative advertising, aren’t they going to sacrifice 
some momentum? Is there not some objective for 
them to keep after? At least they are keeping up 
their architectural and technical advertising end. 
On the other hand, we know of other consumer 
advertising suspended because of lack of dealer 
contacts and follow through effort to capitalize 
interest aroused to sales. Trade fences and forces 
must be well organized to secure best results. 

Given a definite aim, a well-planned campaign, 
led by men of influence, backed by trade team- 
work, adequately and justly financed and an 
efficient management, there is no reason why there 
shouldbe more uncertainty in codperative adver- 
tising than in that of any individual industrial 
advertisers. The advertising, of course, should be 
managed by a man with a marketing sense whether 
it be his sixth or hundredth. An Association 
executive must needs have many senses. 

A careful examination of advertising records 
reveals the problems that have been met by associa- 
tion or cooperative advertising : 


1—Habit-forming campaigns, educating the 


public to new methods. 


Notable under this heading are Portland 
Cement Association, Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, Associated ‘Tile 
Manufacturers’ Association, American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association, Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, Copper and Brass 
Research Association and American Gas 


Association Industrial Heating Campaign. 


2—Concentrating Demand on Smaller Number 
of Styles, thus allowing simplification of 
manufacture. 
The Paving Brick Manufacturers and Asso- 
ciated Metal Lath Manufacturers are striking 
examples of this. 


3—Protecting an Industry from Attacks because 
of Popular Misunderstandings. 
Chief among the associations who have 
accomplished this purpose are the National 
Electric Light Association, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American 
Face Brick Association. 


4Promoting Sales by Forming General Back- 
ground for Individual Members advertising. 
As examples of associations whose objective 
is above mentioned the names of the follow- 
ing come to mind: Better Schools League, 
Inc., The Society for Electrical Development, 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, National Asso- 
ciation of Ice Industries, Portland Cement 
Association, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, our Slate Association and others. 


5—Increasing, through advertising, the consump- 
tion of an established article. 
American Face Brick Association, National 
Terra Cotta Association, Save-the-Surface 
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Campaign, Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion, Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Western 
Red Cedar Association, Automotive Wood 
Wheel Manufacturers, Cast Iron Pipe Pub- 
licity Bureau, Wallpaper Association, Calif- 
ornia Redwood Association, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, California White and 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers, National Slate 
Association, The National Council for Better 
Plastering on Metal Lath, etc. 

6—Correcting Bad 
advertising : 
The American Malleable Castings Associa- 
tion, The Rubber Association of America and 
the National Association of Ice Industries. 


Trade Practices by their 


7—Overcoming seasonal disturbances. 


The Portland Cement Association has done 
some splendid “Winter Construction” adver- 
tising. Led by the American Radiator Com- 
pany, The Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 
have done much to spread their sales over 
thes year: 


8—Teaching the public to recognize and appre- 
ciate quality, as in these cases: 
Copper and Brass Research Association, 
American Malleable Castings Association, and 
the Plate Glass Manufacturers of America. 
9—Teaching the public advantages of materials 
being sold in highly competitive markets, 
such as: 
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Copper and Brass Research Association, 
National Slate Association, the Leather . Belt- 
ing Exchange. 


10—Co6rdinating individual with cooperative 
advertising plans, are: 
The Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, Society for 


Electrical Development and American Gas 
Association. 


The question you should ask yourselves, is this: 
“What can association advertising do for us?” 


Codperative advertising calls for a very high 
degree of genuine cooperation of the participants. 
It can and has accomplished more for many indus- 
tries than the individuals could achieve independ- 
ently. Cooperative advertising is rapidly passing 
beyond the experimental stage. It is proving itself. 
Failures hereafter will be charged to those partici- 
pating and not to the nature of the undertaking. 
Since we believe cooperative advertising is here to 
stay, let us build a composite plan for successiul 
efforts that it shall not perish from the orb of 
modern advertising or cease to be an effective 
means of accomplishing collectively, valuable mis- 
sionary or educational advertising which no one 
individual advertiser or contributor could afford to 
do or should do. Since lack of or withdrawal of 
financial support has stopped or retarded results 
of many campaigns, how should the money be 
raised to insure continuity of support?—To be 
Continued. 


A Modern Rainbow 


CanwCLlAUDY 


“Where did you get all the pictures of 
Scouts?” I asked my friend, the photog- 
rapher, whose studio is in a small southern 
town I was visiting. 

“My small boy is a Scout,” answered the 
photographer. “His troop gave a ‘father- 
and-son hike’ and I went along. I didn’t 
know what I was getting up against, or 
maybe I wouldn’t have had the courage to 
go, for those youngsters certainly walked 
the legs off me! But while walking and 
talking with them, I got me an idea, and 
later on, when they went on a three-day 
camping expedition, I joined them. Only 
Icame this time in the car, and) [enhageen 
outfit with me. 

“T spent the better part of a day making 
pictures of every lad in the troop, with the 
idea that I would show him taking part in 
some scout activity. Instead of trying to 
get ‘home portraits’ of these lads, with soft 


lightings and fuzzy tree backgrounds, I 
tried to get them in their environment. Thus 
I have one cooking, another making a bed, 
another setting up a ‘pup’ tent, another 
making a fire with flint and steel, another 
carrying water. 

“They were not hard to get, but to make 
sure that I got pictures which would stand 
doing what I had in mind, I made a halt 
a dozen of each lad. I used a reflecting 
camera, 4x5, and I saw to it that I got 
ample exposure. 

The result was a carefully selected bunch 
of negatives which was the foundation for 
larger ones. I didn’t make straight enlarge- 
ments, as I might have done, but enlarged 
negatives. I threw them up to 6x8, and 
then retouched them carefully; just as care- 
fully as if I were making regular studio 
portraits. Then I made 11 x 14 prints, with 
wide white margins, signed them, put them 
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in fine folders, and sent one of each to each 
father with my compliments. You see, this 
is a small town, and I know every one of 
these men—most of them belong either to 
the lodge or the Kiwanis or Rotary—and 
so do I. 

“Well Il expected to get paid for my 
trouble, but I did not expect the deluge of 
orders I got. I made twenty-two pictures 
and twenty fathers have ordered. The 
smallest order is half a dozen, and the 
largest four dozen! Altogether, I have 
orders for nineteen dozen pictures; and it 
cost me a day’s work in the open, and a 
couple of days in the studio. Ill say that 
for a town of this size that is pretty good 
business. 

Soutetnatisn:t all’ ofsit: | lnenine-out of 
those twenty-two families are girls who 
belong to the Girl Scouts, and six mothers 
have telephoned to me, asking if I will not 
go with them when they have their picnic, 
to make similar pictures of the small girls. 

“Tll say Ill go! For, I don’t know 
whether or not I have made it plain to you 
or not, I am getting the same price for these 
pictures as I would for any 6x8 on 11x14 
paper in folders, when made in the studio. 

“T believe in turning up business. I think 
we photographers too often get in a rut; 
sit down on our haunches and wait for busi- 
ness to come to us. And there is always 
business to be had if we are willing or able 
to go after it. 

All this sounded reasonable to me. I have 
always thought that the most successful men 
in any line were those who did not sit 
around and use their wishbones, but those 
who stood up and made their backbones do 
some of the heavy work. There is no more 
reason for a photographer thinking that the 
whole city will come flocking to his door to 
be pictured than there is for the jeweler to 
think everyone will come running to his door 
after a ring or watch. But the photographer 
has the great advantage of being able to go 
out and round up his trade, while the 
jeweler, for instance, can hardly go around 
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with a hat full of rings and gew gaws, say- 
ing, ““Please buy my wares!” 

One is not limited, especially in the 
smaller towns to Boy Scouts. There are 
Sunday Schools and day schools, picnics 
and boys’ clubs. Parents are the same the 
world over—they like pictures of Master 
Jimmie and Miss Alice—and they prefer 
pictures which show the young hopeful of 
the family doing something. 

There is a real opportunity here for any 
photographer who will take the time and 
trouble; and as for its being “undignified” 
to go out after business this way, is it any 
more undignified to make a good picture of 
Small Boy being a Scout than it is to call 
up the mother or father and ask them for 
the “privilege” of a sitting? 

“Waiting for something to turn up” was 
immortalized by Mr. Micawber. But 
Dickens’ deathless character need not be 
imitated by those who want more work than 
they have; let those who have a camera and 
some initiative, go out after the children, 
in the full knowledge that there is a pot of 
gold at the end of this kind of a rainbow! 


& 


Reflex Spot Lights in the Eyes 


If you will attentively study a portrait 
made by an eminent artist, or particularly, 
if you have the opportunity of studying 
from portraits by the Master painters, you 
will notice that the charm in the expression 
of the face of the subject portrayed 1s 
largely contributed by the eyes, although we 
hear it so often maintained that there can be 
no such thing as direct eye expression, 
because the eyes remain constantly the same 
whatever the pose may be, and that any 
supposed effect is produced by the action of 
the muscles operating upon the eye. 

Now we think that this is a gratuitous 
assumption, and hold that facial expression 
is influenced by the eyes themselves, which 
are by no means immobile. To be sure, no 
one denies the contribution to expression by 
the character of the orbitral muscles, but the 
eye still plays its initial part, as is evidenced, 
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for one instance, alone, in the way the pupil 
of the eye is shown, for is not the expression 
manifestly different according as the pupil 
is expanded or contracted? 

But we are not here directly concerned 
with this feature of the case, but merely to 
call attention to one oversight by the photo- 
graphic portraitist attributive to some of the 
best portraitists of the profession. 

The photographic artist (we say artist, 
inasmuch as the portraiture often gives evi- 
dence of possession of culture and_ skill) 
fails to regard what effect is had upon the 
whole presentation of the human counte- 
ance by the catch or reflex lights shown in 
the eyes, for it is essential not only that these 
reflexes should be there, but they must be 
in the right place. 

The wrong position will spoil a head, 
otherwise admirable. 

With ordinary daylight illumination, it 
requires some manipulation to get the 
reflexes properly, but when artificial light is 
employed, especially when electrical spot- 
lighting is had recourse to, the difficulty is 
much increased. 
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Bear in mind that the pupil of the eye is 
not the place for the reflex lights. The spots 
must appear upon the iris and just below the 
top lid of the eye, and, furthermore, on the 
side of the eye from which the head is 
illuminated. 

A properly lighted head (that is, one in 
which the principal illumination comes from 
one dominant source of light) will give the 
reflex spots correctly, provided the head is 
not turned too directly toward the source of 
illumination. ‘The operator in his effort to 
avoid objectionable shadows in the face, fre- 
quently and thoughtlessly turns the head too 
far around. The remedy is to turn the head 
away until there is no reflex visible in the 
eye furthest from the light and then gradu- 
ally to turn the head again toward the light 
just until at the selected point of view the 
spots show equally in both eyes. 

You will then find that the lighting of the 
face is properly balanced in light and shade, 
and if any lighting up of the shadow side of 
the face is found necessary, effect it by care- 
fully approaching the reflecting screen, just 
sufficient to light up the flat shadow. 


Calendar Reform 


The calendar we use daily and hourly is a 
sort of non-ticking clock that runs fast or 
slow according to a mood of its own. 

On the contrary, our trusty observatory- 
controlled clock is regularity itself, and 
“calls it a day” only when exactly twenty- 
four hours have struck. Not thus reliable 
is the calendar hung beside it, which has the 
impudence to “‘call it a month” in haphazard 
fashion after 28 or 29 or 30 or 31 days have 
passed ! 

Men have put up with this calendar for 
centuries on end solely because it has been 
regarded as an institution supported by tra- 
dition. As’a matter of fact, this ysilenm 
though temperamental, calendar was 
invented along with the pyramids of Egypt, 
was tinkered with by a Roman emperor to 
suit his own ambitions and belongs in the 
same class of fossils with the abacus, that 


pet adding machine of John Chinaman; bar- 
leycorns, ells, inches, feet, rods, furlongs, 
and so forth. 

But, cheer up—relief is in sight! 

George Eastman, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, is the valiant outstanding cham- 
pion of calendar reform, and it is our privi- 
lege to offer our readers, in this issue, a 
reprint of his powerful article on calendars 
as they are, and as they should be. We 
heartily welcome the expression of his views, 
and gladly endorse them. Furthermore, we 
consider his recommendation as_ looking 
toward the greatest step forward in eco- 
nomic reform proposed in modern times. 

The thirteen-month year will be welcomed 
by both capitalists and laborers—for once, 
anyway, they will agree. How the profes- 
sional class will regard the proposed inno- 
vation, is another matter, for assaults on 
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fortified tradition have ever met with their 
doughty opposition. However, we have but 
to turn to history to encourage the belief 
that progressive education must, in time, 
overcome bigotry and defeat reactionary 
spirits. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CALENDAR 
REFORM TO THE BUSINESS 
WORLD 


By GrorcE EastMAN 
President, Eastman Kodak Company 


Business men are becoming more and more 
dependent upon accounting and statistical records 
for the proper conduct of their affairs. It, there- 
fore, becomes increasingly important that the 
periods of time, which form the base for all rec- 
ords, should be invariable. Unfortunately, all the 
units of time of our present calendar are not fixed 
and invariable. The day and the week are invaria- 
ble and the year practically so, but the month, the 
quarter and the half-year are not equal and uni- 


form. : 
Defects nm Present Calendar 


The variation in the length of the month causes 
the most difficulty to business. There is a differ- 
ence of 11 per cent between the length of Feb- 
ruary and of March. ‘There is a greater differ- 
ence between the number of working days and 
working days are the important factor in industry. 
Chart No. 1 shows the number of working days 
in each month of 1926, allowance being made for 
Sundays and holidays but no allowance for Sat- 
urday half-holidays. 

There is a variation from 23 working days in 
February to 27 in March, or a difference of 17 per 
conte 11. ior instance, output or ‘sales-or a con- 
cern were uniform throughout the year, the 
monthly reports would show the same variation 
as the chart, and obviously the manager would get 
a misleading impression. For instance, in May he 
would think that operations had decreased for two 
months. ' All monthly comparisons are upset by 
this variation, and it is expensive to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

Another feature of our calendar which causes 
great difficulty is that the month is not an exact 
multiple of the week, some months having four 
weeks and some five weeks. Chart No. 2 shows the 
number of Saturdays and likewise the number 
of weeks per month during 1926. This variation 
in the number of pay-days per year causes an end- 
less amount of confusion and adjustment for the 
manufacturer in interpreting his monthly cost and 
burden reports. 

This variation especially upsets monthly com- 
parison in those lines of business in which week- 
end operations are heavy, as in certain retail stores 
and railroads. ‘There is also confusion in those 
small stores that make collections on a weekly 
basis, and corresponding confusion for those 
families whose income is on a monthly basis and 
whose expenses are on a weekly basis. 
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In addition to these outstanding defects there 
are other features of the present calendar which 
cause confusion. There can be a difference of 
three days in the two half-years and of two days 
in two quarters of the same year. Holidays occur 
on various days of the week, changing each year ; 
shutdowns for holidays occurring in the middle 
of the week are expensive in certain plants. Com- 
plications arise in setting regular dates for meet- 
ings, in providing for holidays that fall on Sun- 
day and in reckoning the passage of time, as, for 
instance, in interest calculations. 

The “Wandering” Easter, another objectionable 
feature of the present calendar, causes the church 
year to be of varying length and sometimes 
causes dislocation in certain lines of business. 
Early Easters often cut down the volume of Easter 
retail trading and sometimes bring unemployment 
in the clothing and shoe industries. 

In view of all these defects, the question imme- 
diately arises as to why the calendar should not be 
changed. The length of the months in the present 
calendar was not based upon a_ well-thought-out 
plan. 

Origin of Present Calendar 


The Gregorian calendar had its origin in the 
calendar devised by the Egyptians. The Egyptian 
calendar was developed through years of study of 
the length and direction of the noonday shadows 
cast by the pyramids. The Egyptians determined 
the true length of the year—365.242 days—and 
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divided it into twelve months of thirty days each 
with the five extra days (or six extra days in 
Leap Years) devoted to festival holidays. 

Julius Caesar adopted the Egyptian calendar for 
the Roman Empire, but, instead of continuing the 
equal months, he took care of the five extra days 
by adding one day to every other month—1z. e., 
January, March, May, -July, September wyanc 
November, “because odd numbers were lucky’”— 
and by taking one day off February. Augustus 
Caesar, in order to have thirty-one days in the 
month of his birth (August), moved the twenty- 
ninth day of February to August. On account of 
the unequal quarters which this change -made, 
October and December were made 31-day months 
instead of September and November. 

When the Gregorian Calendar was adopted in 
15€2 (in 1752 by England and her colonies), no 
change was made in the months, the only change 
from the Julian calendar being the arrangement 
for leap-year. 

All the defects in the Gregorian calendar are 
due to three features: (1) the months are unequal; 
(2) the month is not an exact multiple of the 
week; (3) the ordinary year consists of 365 days, 
just one day over 52 weeks. 

Several plans have been proposed to eliminate 
these features, but the plan which seems to have 
the most advantages and to be the most practical 
from the point of view of modern business is the 
Cotsworth Calendar. 
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The Cotsworth Calendar 

In brief, the plan is to have thirteen standard 
months, with each month as follows: 

The new month will be inserted between June 
and July, as at that time of the year the change 
will cause the least confusion in respect to the 
seasons. The 365th day will be December 29th, 
but will have no week-day name. December 29th, 
to be known as “Year Day,” will be inserted 
between Saturday, December 28th, and Sunday, 
January Ist. In like manner, in Leap Year the 
extra day will be placed between June 28th and 
the first day of the new month. 


THe COTSWORTH CALENDAR 
STANDARD MontTH 
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No.. 3 


All the defects referred to can be overcome by 
this plan. The proposed calendar will have the 
following advantages over the present calendar: 

1. All months would have the same number of 
days (28), the same number of working days, 
except for holidays, and the same number of Sun- 
days. 

2. All months would have exactly four weeks. 

3. Each week-day would always occur on the 
same four fixed dates of the month. 

4. Quarter-years and half-years would be of 
the same length. 

5. The month would always end on Saturdays. 

6. A holiday would always occur on the same 
week-day. 

7. The date of Easter could be fixed. 

8. Yearly calendars would no longer be neces- 
sary; one fixed monthly calendar would be suff- 
cient. 

These features would be of great benefit to busi- 
ness, accounting and _ statistical, for all months 
would be comparable without any adjustments. 
The month of exactly four weeks would obviate 
many of the adjustments now necessary between 
four- and five-week months. The reckoning of 
the lapse of time for interest and other purposes 
would be simplified. Meeting dates could be set 
in advance without difficulty. All holidays could 
be placed on Monday with advantage to industry 
and workers. A fixed Easter would prevent 
undesirable fluctuation in certain industries. 


A Faster Money Turnover 


As there would be thirteen monthly settlements 
during the year instead of twelve, there would be a 
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In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties: 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


THE NEW MODEL 


3A Autographic Kodak 


Kodak f6.3 Lens 


Ilex Universal 
Shutter 
_ BRAND NEW 


Takes pictures 
size 344x5\ 


HIS Kodak is the same as the regular 
3A Kodak, only it is equipped with the 
€5 Kodak {6.3 Lens and Ilex Universal 
Shutter, which has speeds ranging from 0 to 
1400 and is an ideal outfit for general snapshot 
work for the price. It is covered with luxurious 
leather and polished fittings give it a rich ap- 
pearance. The lens is a sharp cutting one and 
the shutter is exact. Send in your order and 
remittance. Money refunded if not satisfied 
in ten days. 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


112 S. Wabash Avenue, Dept. BP-7, Chicago, Illinois 
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faster turnover in money; the same annual volume 
of business could be handled with less money. 

Any calendar change would cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience during the first year or 
two after its adoption. There would be difficulty 
in making comparisons between the months of the 
new calendar and the corresponding months of the 
old calendar. Adjustment tables, however, would 
considerably reduce the time necessary for making 
these computations. All anniversary dates, birth- 
days, and holidays would be changed, but there 
would be little actual difficulty in determining these 
dates by the adjustment tables. The legal diff- 
culties, due to changes in maturity dates of leases, 
contracts, and mortgages, could be easily overcome 
by appropriate acts of the legislatures. 

The inconveniences and difficulties which would 
be experienced during the first few years of the 
new calendar are comparatively slight compared 
with the many advantages which would be obtained 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKEY-EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
I == 


— er {i does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
Se ness and their willingness to publish both sides. oe 
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in the business, social, and religious worlds by 
the adoption of the proposed calendar. 

In 1922 the League of Nations appointed a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to study the question of calendar 
reform. More than 130 different proposals were 
submitted to the committee, but the Cotsworth 
plan is the one outstanding proposal which meets 
the needs of business. It has already been endorsed 
by a number of business organizations such as the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, New York 
Merchants Association, American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, and is fast gaining favor among business 
men. In fact, many concerns have already adopted 
a thirteen-month calendar for their records and 
are already getting some of the advantages of the 
proposed plan, but there are obvious disadvantages 
to using two calendars. Only universal adoption 
of the proposed plan would be of real benefit to 
business as a whole.—WNation’s Business. 
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An Appreciation of the “‘Open Forum” 


“The Open Forum” is a step in the right 
direction. It gives opportunity to the con- 
scientious objectors of the profession to 
ventilate with fresh ideas the rather stagnant 
conventionality into which all associations 
are prone to relapse, and I include our own 
photographic community. I shall venture, 
therefore, to make use of my bellows and 
inquire whether the giving of prizes at our 
convention is salutary. 

I notice not a few criticisms concerning 
the award given at the Convention of the 
M. A. 8. for the best portrait, but I am not 
here concerned about the merit or demerit 
of the successful picture. I want to ask 
whether the giving of prizes conduces. to the 
general welfare of the profession and is 
stimulative of the production of high-class 
portraiture. 

You must admit that prizes can be given 
only to a very limited number of contestants, 


and much good work, therefore, is disquali- 
fied; work, too, which falls just short of 
reaching the established high standard of 
excellence. 

To thus fall short is discouraging and 
may paralyze future effort, and, besides, it 
is disheartening to the vast majority of the 
profession. It makes many feel that they 
have no part or lot in the company of the 
exclusive few, and possibly it may divorce 
their interest in the collective welfare of the 
Association, depleting its membership roll. 

Some other means ought to be devised to 
show a recognition, at least, of the efforts 
of those who exhibit, in the expectation of 
receiving some encouraging recognition. 
This is worthy of the consideration of the 
National as well as the local associations. 
Some scheme should be worked out to bene- 
fit the profession at large. 

Let me suggest that certificates of merit 
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A Cirkut is not 


a one job outfit 


Photographers should not consider a Cirkut 
an outht useful only for making panorams 
and groups. It is true it does this work better 
than any other equipment, but it also does all 
work which can be done by a view camera. 
The camera of the No. 8 Cirkut Outfit is a 
Revolving Back Cycle Graphic, a view camera 
with every possible convenience or adyjust- 
ment, a camera built with extraordinary 
precision and to wear a lifetime. Where one 
outfit must be bought with the greatest all- 
around ability investigate the Cirkut No. 8 
at your Stockhouse. 


Send for 
Profitable Pictures with a Cirkut 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 

133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 
318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


be awarded where merit is shown in the 
work. 

This would be an incentive for the aspir- 
ing photographer to make work worthy of 
some recognition by those who do not ven-. 
ture, from conviction of limitations or from 
modesty, to aspire after a first prize. 

And, besides, such a scheme would not 
conflict, as does the present system of 
awarding prizes. It would really be broad- 
ening its scope, and certainly would not act 
so depressingly upon the general fraternity. 


Philadelphia G. A. RICHMAN. 
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The Guide: “Look at that half-ruined castle— 
it must be at least eight hundred years old. 
Believe me, lady, they don’t build such ancient 
castles these days!” 


Proprietor of Summer Hotel: “Now, over 
here is the ocean.” 
Ad Writer: “Where? I don’t see any ocean.” 
Proprietors. “You. don’t? My dear simentim 
afraid you’re not the man we want to write our 


advertisements.” 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Coy Ic: 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 


410 Wood Street, Pittebarete Pat 


Is Good Help Scarce? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


A photographer was complaining the 
other day that he could not get the kind of 
help he wanted. He could get help, oh yes, 
plenty of it, but not the kind of help he 
wanted. 

I found that he wanted the best help, the 
hundred per cent kind, and I suggested that 
there is never enough of that kind to go 
around. “You’re an experienced and suc- 
cessful photographer,” I told him, “why not 
train some help. Get the right kind of a 
young man and make him good help.” 

“Do you think [’ve got time to waste 
training green help?” he indignantly asked. 
“T’ve got other things to do.” 

And right there he voiced the answer to 
his complaint. He expected other photog- 
raphers to train his help for him. He 
wanted men who had secured either prac- 
tical studio training or photographic school 
diplomas, plus enough experience after hav- 
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ing learned the profession’s rudiments. He 
gave no thought to the fact that it is as 
much his business to help in the training as it 
is the business of his fellow photographers. 

Barring those fortunate enough to attend 
a photographic school, young men entering 
photography must start in as green help in 
some studio. Doesn’t every photographer 
owe it to his profession to do his part of the 
training? Theodore Roosevelt said that 
every man owes that much debt to his occu- 
pation. 

I think there is something to be considered 
here beside the technical rights of each indi- 
vidual photographer. Fortunately there are 
many men who feel this responsibility to 
their profession and are making some sacri- 
fice in that direction. 


we 


Build Business by Emphasizing 


the Studio’s Artistry 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 

It is always a big asset for the studio in 
getting business to be considered notable on 
account of the artistry of the work it turns 
out. 

The average person who goes to the studio 
for a sitting not only wants a flattering like- 
ness but an artistic picture which will arouse 
the praises and interest of everyone who 
looks at it. 

It is evident, then, that anything the studio 
can do which will enhance its reputation for 
doing artistic work will, inevitably, bring 
more business to the studio. 

But what can the studio do which will 
emphasize its artistry even more than is now 
the case? 

Here are some things that it might do: 

Staging displays of especially artistic pic- 
tures with information regarding particular 
points of artistry in the pictures—The aver- 
age display of pictures staged by the studio 
in the studio itself, in its show window or in 
a display case, shows many beautiful pic- 
tures but leaves it to the public to guess for 
itself just what the. particularly notable 
points are about the pictures. 
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1926 British Journal 
Photographic Almanac 


Diamond Jubilee Issue. 880 pages. 


Numerous art photogravure reproductions of 
pictures from the Paris Salon of Photography. 


The biggest and most successful book on pho- 
tography. Packed with every kind of practical 
information. 


All the latest methods; all the formulas and 
new processes. 


Reviews of all the latest new photographic 
goods on the European market. 
ET a copy NOW at your photo store, or write to George 


Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, New York, who are 
sole distributors in the United States for 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers, LONDON 


@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY \ 
BETTER POSITIONS °« BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY PbeteEnsraving and 


Three-Color Work. | 
a] 


Go 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
| 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 
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GOERZ 


*“Dogmar”’ 


£:4.5 f:5.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 


Send for « our fe eatalog Biccane our berclusive line of Delivery: - | 


E Pockets: for pte Ser ede x Diisy Signs free 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
60 cents per copy, postpaid 


1 Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 
3 Hand-Camera Work 
5 Stereoscopic Photography 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
7 Platinotype Process 
8 Photography at Home 
10 The “Blue Print,” ete. 
13 Photographing Flowers and Trees 
14. Street Photography 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
16 Bromide Printing and Enlarging 
18 Chemical Notions 
19 Photographing Children 
20 Trimming, Mounting and Framing 
21 Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 
23 Photographic Manipulation 
30 Photographing Interiors 
32 Defects in Negatives 
33 The Dark-Room 
34. More About Development 
36 Lens Facts and Helps 
37. Film Photography 
39 Photographing Animals 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
42 Genre Photography 
45 Orthochromatic Photography 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
48 Commercial Photography 
50 Studio Construction 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
57. Winter Photography 
59 Combination Printing 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
68 Decorative Photography 
69 Printing-out Papers 
70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 
72 Photography for Profit 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
75 Bromide Printing and Enlarging 
76 The Hand-Camera and Its Use 
78 Printing Papers Compared 
79 Choice and Use of Lenses 
80 First Book of Outdoor Photography 
81 Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 
83 Coloring Lantern Slides 
84 Tank and Time Development 
85 Photography with Flashlight 
88 Defective Negatives and Remedies 
89 Photography with Films 
91 Photographing Outdoor Sports 
92 Practical Orthochromatics 
93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 
94 Photographic Post Cards 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 
98 Stereoscopic Photography 
101 Photographic Chemicals 
104 Night Photography 
108 The Six Printing Processes 
111 Photography as a Business 
117 Outdoors with the Camera 
119 The Optical Lantern 
120 Marketing Photographs for Publication 
124 Photography for the Press 
125 Pocket Camera Photography 
131 Simplified Photography 
132 Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 
134 Figures, Facts and Formulae (ist Series) 
135 Flashlight Photography 
138 Travel and the Camera 
139 Modern Methods of Development 
145 Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 
146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
147 Color Photography; Instructions 
149 Photographic Chemistry 
150 Commercial Photography 
152 Photographing the Children 
153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
154 Photographic Printing Papers 
155 Photography in Winter 
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Suppose that instead of simply staging a 
display of this sort, the studio arranged dis- 
plays with the idea of emphasizing par- 
ticular points and suppose that with the 


displays it incorporated information about 


the various points for which the display was 
notable. 

For instance, one display might be 
devoted to artistic lighting. The most strik- 
ing lighting effects incorporated by the 
studio in its most recent sittings could be 
shown in the display, and with each picture 
there could be a card telling about the hght- 
ing, and explaining just how that particular 
effect was secured. 

With this, too, there could be a larger 
placard carrying copy to the effect that the 
studio is especially artistic in its hghting 
effects. 

This sort of a display would be sure to 
attract much more attention than any ordi- 
nary display, because it would be so newsy 
and so different from the usual run of dis- 
plays. And, assuredly, it would go far 
toward materially enhancing the studio’s 
reputation for artistry along this special line. 

In the same way displays could be staged 
by the studio which played up other specific 
points of artistry about the studio’s work. 

All of these displays would create much 
comment and impress on the public the fact 
that the studio did particularly artistic work. 
And this, in turn, would create much more 
business for the studio. 

Incorporating. material about artistry in 
whatever publicity the studio uses—While 
there is no doubt but what price is a mighty 
important proposition to many people who 
are contemplating patronizing a studio, the 
fact remains that a too great insistence on 
price all the time in the studio’s publicity is 
apt to create the impression that the studio 
turns out work for a price without regard 
to its artistry at all. 

Consequently, it is good business for the 
studio to every now and then say something 
in its publicity about the way it constantly 
strives to make every sitting more artistic 
than the one before. Then the studio can 
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“It Comes Out in the Wash... ” 


All papers look pretty much alike until they are developed—it is 

after they have been washed and dried that Flectragraph papers 

take a place by themselves. They will not shrink nor warp. They 

will never produce distorted images. They are super-hydrated. 
Samples will be sent on request 


TREESDALEE-LABORATORIES 


Address all communications to Mars, PENNSYLVANIA 


TREE-PHO 


go on to tell in detail about some of the 
specific things it does in getting artistry into 


its pictures. It can tell, for instance, how 
each subject is studied from profile and full 
view in order to determine just which view 
will look the best. It can tell how the studio 
constantly studies its trade paper in seeking 
to improve its artistry. And so on and so 
forth. 

People always like to be let into the inside 
workings of any business in which they are 
interested and so they would find it both 
interesting and entertaining to get some 
inside information as to the actual ways.in 
which the studio goes about the highly 
important matter of making its pictures 
artistic. 

Getting material published which empha- 
sizes the artistry of the work turned out by 
the studio—Here is an interesting thing that 
was said recently by a live-wire photog- 
rapher to the writer of this article: 

“Do you know what was the best thing 
that ever happened to me in this business ? 


“Tl tell you what it was. 

“T used to be dragging along all the time, 
making a bare living out of this business, 
and nothing more, without much ambition 
to try for anything better, and not knowing 
how to go about it, even if I did want to do 
better. 

“Then -one day when I was pottering 
around the studio, I was looking at a picture 
of a wedding party I had taken. It was a 
mighty good picture, an artistic picture and 
I was proud of it. A whim occurred to me 
to send it to my trade paper. I did so and 
forgot about it. 

“Finally I received a copy of an issue of 
the trade paper in which my picture 
appeared and in which there was some com- 
ment about its artistry. | 

“This little incident perked me up wonder- 
fully. I talked about it at the lodge to my 
friends. Among these friends was the city 
editor of one of the local papers. The city 
editor came around the next day and got the 
copy of the magazine and that evening there 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
FiGiSecbeRsess: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


@ Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”’—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

q@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 

Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


SPOS ER SISA AEE Wear Offi Coubon te crsce saree eee ae maar 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 


was a little item in the paper about the 
‘National Recognition’ that my artistic pho- 
tography had received. 

“Say, I sure heard from that little item. 
People stopped me on the street to con- 
eratulate me. They talked about it after 
church to me and at the lodge and every- 
where. It was wonderful to have my work 
receive so much commendation. 

“Well, that thing started me on the high 
road to success. Right away, after the pub- 
lication of that little item, business began to 
get better and it has been getting better ever 
since, 

“That little occurrence gave me the cue, 
too, for some of the most effective advertis- 
ing and publicity work I have ever used in 
all the time I’ve been in business. It gave me 
the idea of every now and then taking par- 
ticularly artistic pictures and running them 
in my newspaper advertising with comments 
about their artistry. These ads always got a 
lot of attention and created a lot of comment 
and brought more business to the studio. 

“Then, too, | made a point of shooting in 
my most artistic prints to the trade paper so 
as to get them published. Only some of 
them were published, of course, but when- 
ever one of them was published, I clipped it 
out and put it in my show window with a 
card to the effect that my artistry was again 
being recognized by a national publication. . 

‘All this soon gave my studio a reputation 
for turning out the most artistic work in the 
entire territory. I was able to boost my 
prices and get away with it without trouble. 
And, as I say, I’ve been going mighty good 
ever since, 

Interesting, isn’t it? 

Are there not some worth while ideas and 
suggestions in all this which will be of dis- 
tinct help to you in building more business 
through greater emphasizing of the artistry 
of the work turned out? 


%& 


Henn—“Ever lay down the law in your home?” 

Peck—“Yes, and with instant success. I 
instructed the family and servants that my wife 
was to have her own way in every particular, and 
she sees to it that my orders are obeyed.” 
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Death of William E. McGowan 


William E. McGowan, a widely known portrait- 
ist and a prominent citizen of Fond du Lac, Wisc., 
died from cerebral hemorrhage, at a hospital in 
Rochester, Minn., June 3. Mr. McGowan was 
stricken with illness several weeks ago and suf- 
fered from a slight stroke. His condition not 
improving, he was removed to St. Agnes’ hospital, 
but on examination there it was determined from 
the serious symptoms developed, to place him with 
the Mayo Clinic. An operation was performed, 
from which he only slightly rallied and his condi- 
tion became critical until his death on the 3rd of 
June. 


THE LATE WILLIAM E. MCGOWAN 


Mr. McGowan was born in Fond du Lac, April 
14, 1884. As a young man he was first employed 
by a dry goods firm of his native city. After 
engagement in this business for several years, he 
entered upon the study of photography under 
instruction of Henry S. Miller. In 1907, he, 
together with his father, Maurice McGowan, estab- 
lished a photographic studio, the business firm con- 
tinuing until 1918, when his father retired. The 
studio afterwards was removed to 88 South Main 
Street, and continued until the time of his death. 

Mr. McGowan always took an active part in 
both national and state photographic organizations, 
and his attendance at annual conventions was unin- 
terrupted. 

Mr. McGowan was married in 1917 to Miss 
Sadie Supple. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, William, Jr., who is six months old. A 
son died two years ago. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 


BERS, 636 Fra 


READY NOW! : 
| Retouching and Finishing | 
fer ‘Photographers 


i By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the ‘“‘before and after” 


of retouching and finishing. H 
: Section I. . . Retouching Negatives H 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 


HH Appendix. . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 
Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


eH Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing :: 
=: for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. fs 
zt Namen)i i Ramen Mo Nagin ce real Ce ARE ‘ 
i Address rH 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


J. International Atomic Weights 
Il. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
Ill. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work ; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only soc. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


— ——_ — —— — TEAR OUT COUPON —- — ——— — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find } Pea Cloth i for Materia Photographica. 
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BIND your copies of 
AE 
[PHOTOGRAPHY 
in the only perfect way 


Wee only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs 
or locks used. 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine inthe. 
Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN oF PHOTOG. 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


Twenty Years of Haloid Achievement 


The Haloid Company, Rochester, New York, 
sends us an interesting souvenir of its achieve- 
ment as an organization, during a period of 20 
years. From a modest beginning, it has succes- 
sively advanced until it has become the largest 
factory devoted exclusively to the making of pho- 
tographic papers in America. 

Its commodity today is known from Maine to 
California and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, as well as over a considerable por- 
tion of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The company came into existence in 1904 and 
began a moderate business in making sensitive 
papers with crude equipment and under adverse 
circumstances, but its excellent products soon 
gained it recognition so that, three years later, the 
demand for Haloid products increased to a point 
requiring larger and better facilities of manufac- 
ture. The product itself was also further 
improved, and a new plant was established to meet 
the increasing demands of users and the output 
enormously increased. 

The booklet kindly sent us describes and illus- 
trates the working of this new Haloid plant and it 
is made most interesting by its descriptive text. 

e 

Horace Mann said, “As an apple is not in the 

proper sense an apple until it is ripe, so a human 


being is not in the proper sense a human being 
until he is educated.” 


UAESAAESSADAMULAEAAAE OSCE CSELOAEOAADYvAKAAG EAM LAUDAa Aaa sLAA EAE 
USMeUOEUAMAUGNUUEGCANUNENCAEOTD CHAO aTTOTTTTETTOS QUE ETRNTEETUTETTTTO STA TUGENT FUP eT ever garMasHveTeTv ANAT LOATH 
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THE OLDEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WEEKLY IN AMERICA—Established August, 1907 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER” AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
Countries in the Postal Union, $2.50. Single copies, 5 cents. 
Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
Items of interest upon photographic subjects will be gladly received. 
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It’s All in the Point of View 


A retrospective soul has pointed out, in 
support of current fashions of the fair sex, 
that costumes have just slid up a bit. That’s 
the whole story. By consulting ancient 
daguerreotypes and the family albums of 
the nineteenth century, one becomes con- 
scious of the fact that while trailing skirts 
and pantalettes were considered indispen- 
sable to modest attire, there was a generous 
liberality in full dress as regards the upper 
arrangement of raiment. The court require- 
ments of the Victorian age, for example, 
called for a demonstration of the upper por- 
tion of the figure quite as startling as the 
present vogue for the lower. Photographers 


Wednesday, July 28, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


are now expected to focus on the knees 
rather than on the line of the shoulder. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
radically wrong in either mode. Criticism 
of prevailing fashions comes from those 
who live in the past and cannot adjust them- 
selves to the things of the present age. 


Co 
Teamwork 
“Team, team, team!” is the cry of the 
coach and the cheer-leader of our American 
colleges. ‘Teamwork is one of their most 
important products. Students are urged to 
work together; to strive for concerted 
action, rather than the more _ spectacular 
stardom; to “put over” the college team, 


rather than the individual. Teamwork 
counts. It counts in sports and it counts in 
business. For is not business the most fas- 


cinating of all games—the game of earning a 
living? And, we are not all Red Granges, 
Bobby Jones’, or Henry Fords. We pho- 
tographers must look to each other to put 
the big things over together. That’s just 
what a “four-star” photographer (paid-up 
active membership in the P. A. of A. for 
twenty-two years) urges in the “Message to 
the Photographers of America,’ on another 
page in this issue. Get back of the idea and 
push together. Push it right over the top! 
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Barham of Missouri 


The University of Missouri has a valuable 
asset in Mr. J. F. Barham, its efficient official 
photographer. His laboratory is supplied 
with the most modern cameras, apparatus 
for enlargements and printing appliances. 
A recent addition to his equipment is all the 
devices required in microphotography. 

Once a year, Mr. Barham takes in what 
has become a Missouri institution: the St. 
Joe baby beef show; a competitive exhibi- 
tion of fat young steers, full of succulent 
sirloins, steaks and toothsome crown roasts. 
His photographs of these delectable critters 
are held in high esteem by the exhibitors. 

A motion picture outfit completes Mr. 
Barham’s equipment. On demand, he will 
turn out hundreds of feet of film of a foot- 
ball or baseball match or of the goings on at 
a training camp. , 


Cg 


Long Distance Photography 


Lieut. George W. Goddard, whose 
achievements with airplane and camera have 
so often been reported in these columns, has 
just disclosed that he hopes soon to smash 
the record for long distance photography. 

Quite naturally, the reach of the camera 
from the ground is limited by either the 
rotundity of the earth, the height of forests 
or the lift of mountain ranges, to say noth- 
ing of fogs and smoke. 

This competent officer of McCook Flying 
Field, near Dayton, Ohio, proposes the 
ambitious project of taking a picture of 
Detroit, 218 miles away. He has unequaled 
facilities for accomplishing such a result, a 
plane as faultless as one can be made, capa- 
ble of a flight of six miles above the earth, 
special films of unequalled value and a 
camera provided with a lens made _par- 
ticularly for long range service. 

It is not expected that at any such distance 
as 218 miles, a clear definition of objects 
can be realized, but it is thought that a pho- 
tograph will show definite outlines at least. 
It is expected to show approaches to the city, 
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the threads of rivers, and portions of nearby 
lakes. 

The value of high altitude photography 
will be of military, as well as of scientific 
importance. It is pointed out that it may no 
longer be necessary for aviators to fly over 
enemy territory in order to photograph 
important positions in time of war. 

They could ascend a few miles above their 
own lines, protected by their own land and 
air forces and photograph distant areas with 
sufficient accuracy. Furthermore, there are 
thought to be possibilities in film production 
and apparatus making it probable that a 
penetration similar to the marvelous reach 
of the X-ray is soon to be jreahzeque ae 
beyond the range of human vision. 


x 
Photography Assists the Tax Assessor 


In Bridgeport, Conn., the tax assessor is 
making use of photography in connection 
with the establishment of a new taxation 
system for that city. 

An expert cameraman photographs the 
buildings upon the property from several 
points of view and the prints go on record 
with an abstract of the building specifica- 
tions. 

This seems a far more intelligent plan of 
making records than a cursory viewing of 
the property by a delegation of assessors. 
With the above described illustrated data, 
the municipal building committee can form 
an intelligent determination of the values of 
these units. Ultimately, the photographs 
become a most illuminating part of the per- 
manent records of the building department. 


co 


Boys don’t usually care about keeping “That 
Schoolgirl Complexion.” That’s the reason they 
brush the powder off their coats as soon as they 
get home. 

oo 

A Scots boy in an English school, when his 
class was asked where Shakespeare was born, 
promptly replied, “In Scotland, sir.”. 

“What makes you say Shakespeare was a Scots- 
man?” said the schoolmaster. 

“Because of his abeelity, sir!” was the answer. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ALVA C. TOWNSEND 
TREASURER 
226 S. ELEVENTH ST, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


CHARLES AYLETT 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
95 YONGE ST. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


Convention Registration 

For the convenience of all paid members 
for 1926 attending the Convention, Head- 
quarters Office has arranged to register them 
on the Mezzanine Floor of the Hotel Con- 
gress, Sunday, August 22, afternoon and 
evening ; this is being done in order to save 
time and inconvenience on Monday, the 
opening day of the Convention. 


Railroad Certificates 
Be sure to ask for a CERTIFICATE AT 
THE TIME YOU PURCHASE YOUR 
TICKET, in order to save time and incon- 
venience later on. 


SELLING DATES 
August 19th to 21st 
HONORED FOR RETURN 


up to and including 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1926 
co 


Will H. Towles of. Washington, D. C., 
will be on the program. His subject will be 
“Balance of Light.” ‘There is no man more 
capable than Mr. Towles to handle this sub- 
‘ject. The photographer who is interested in 
handling light, and all photographers should 
be, can spend the time to no better advantage 
than to listen to Mr. Towles. 


Wm. Bruce Poynter of Cincinnati, who 1s 
booked to appear Thursday afternoon of 
the Convention week at Chicago, will be 
remembered by many as one of the few 
demonstrators who has displayed his ability 
with the camera on a convention platform 
and then shown all his results, completely 


finished, the following day. If you have 
never tried to give a demonstration of nega- 
tive making on a strange stage with strange 
lights, you really do not realize how difficult 
Poynter s=teat is. 


Poynter is a very young man but he has 
already made a name for himself that 
extends far beyond his home city. He is 
sometimes termed the cleverest home por- 
trait photographer in the business. Be that 
as it may, Poynter gets wonderful prices for 
his work and is always busy at all times of 
the year and is called all over the country. 
Just to instance—his lowest price is $60 for 
half.a dozen 8 x 10’s. We said lowest price. 


Poynter will give a demonstration of 
home portraiture and will use a variety of 
subjects and, best of all, will show his 
results the following day. He is also going 
to give two .or three demonstrations on the 
big stage in the main exhibit hall of the Con- 
vention locals. These will be for the benefit 
of the public and the Chicago photographers 
are going to issue thousands of tickets to 
their patrons and friends to watch his 
demonstrations» and see the wonderful 
exhibit of pictures. 


Clifford Ruffner, of Rochester, editor of 
Studio Light, is booked to give a straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk on how to advertise 
your studio and your business without 
expending much actual money. Of course, 
you cannot make money without spending 
money, but there are ways of making your 
money go a long way besides actual news- 
paper space. Cliff Ruffner has appeared on 
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the National program before and with his 
wide touch with photographers and_ their 
working conditions everywhere, we know he 
will have much of real and lasting value to 
tell his audience. 

When the time for the forty-fourth 
annual convention of the P. A. of A. was 
chosen, those who made the selection were 
greatly influenced by the fact that Chicago 
late in August offers a brand of summer 
weather that is difficult to improve upon in 
this country. Combined with the balminess 
of the season is the tempering breezes from 
off Lake Michigan. Official weather records 
for many years back show that Chicago in 
late August has much to offer the visitor who 
seeks to visit the city under the most pro- 
pitious conditions. 

With a park system unsurpassed in all the 
world, the authorities leave nothing undone 
to keep it in the pink of condition, so to 
speak. And nowhere is there more to catch 
the eye of the beauty-lover—and this means 
the photographer—than Chicago’s park 
scenery. 

Artists of world renown have pronounced 
the lights and shades of Lincoln Park 
foliage, emphasized by the graceful rolls of 
velyety green and the clean skies, incom- 
parable. It is a common thing to see 
artists at their easels in the parks of Chicago, 
and the click of the camera is in the form 
of regular rhythm. 

The army of photographers who will 
make the forty-fourth annual convention of 
the P. A. of A. the most notable gathering 
of the kind ever held in history of the art, 
will have every opportunity to gratify their 
artistic yearnings. Chicago has something 
to appeal to every photographer, even if 
every photographer were limited to an 
object of his own. Chicago should prove a 
Mecca to the photographers, a great magnet 
that is practically unlimited in its ramifica- 
tions. 

It is not humanly possible to enumerate 
all the attractions of the Great City on the 
Lake. There are, of course, such outstand- 
ing features as the Art Institute, the His- 
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torical Society, the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, the Union Stock Yards, the 
parks, the Forest Preserve, the water front, 
the stadium in Soldiers’ Field, etc. One 
could spend a day or a week in the great 
museums and still have much left to see. It 
would take a long time to “do” the Union 
Stock Yards thoroughly, and the water front 
presents an ever-changing view, with the 
white wings of fleet yachts in among the 
great passenger and freight vessels that ply 
the lanes of the Great Lakes. 


The makers of the convention program 
have left nothing undone to provide all that 
is of interest to the progressive photog- 
rapher, but they have left sufficient time for 
sightseeing. Chicago’s unsurpassed trans- 
portation facilities make it easy to reach the 
many points of interest in short order. The 
surface and steam lines and the motor 
busses lead to all parts of the city, and the 
system is such that there is little or no con- 
fusion to confound the stranger. Just about 
everything in Chicago is north or south or 
east or west. There are some important 
thoroughfares running diagonally, but they 
all lead to the heart of things and they in no 
way tend to “mix up” the visitor. 


The romance of Chicago’s marvelous 
advancement from a trading-post to one of 
the greatest cities of the world is shown in 
the exhibits at the Chicago Historical 
Society's: commodious quarters. Old pic- 
tures form one of the interesting features of 
the exhibit-pictures taken when the art of 
photography was a-borning. The displays 
of pictures at the Art Institute and Field 
Museum are very extensive and _ highly 
interesting. 


PICTURE AEX TLEB IE 


Mr. Charles Aylett, our Second Vice- 
President, has completed all arrangements 
and in fact actually has a number of foreign 
exhibits. For example, there is an exhibit 
of prints from Minya Dihrkoop of Berlin; 
then there is the exhibit of prints from Eng- 
land and a number of pictorial prints from 
Australia. With these exhibits for our 
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National Salon, Mr. Aylett is very anxious 
that the photographers here should have 
equally as nice a representation and it is up 
to each and every Member of the Associa- 
tion to do his or her share. 


© 


Miss L. F. Kelly, of Blackville, South 
Carolina, who became a member of the 
Association for the first time this year, is 
untiring in her efforts to secure new mem- 
bers for the Association. "The Association 
is indeed fortunate in having a loyal mem- 
bership that constantly tries to do its share 
for the advancement of the Association. No 
Association or Convention can be a success 
without the members’ 100% cooperation, and 
that is what we have had this year, as the 
membership is larger than it has been in a 
number of years at the same time of the 
year. For our own satisfaction we made 
this survey and are pleased with the facts 
we found. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Walter Hornby, Chairman of the Picture 
Exhibit of the Commercial Section, says 
that the “GO GETTERS” nee the members 
of the Commercial Section, have not been 
living up to their reputation lately. Come 
on members of the Commercial Section 


oe LEP on. it,’ 


For those who are not familiar with the 
rules and regulations governing the Com- 
mercial Exhibit, we are herewith publishing 


them: 
% 


RuLeEs GovERNING COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 


Two silver cups presented by Camera Craft are 
to be awarded as follows: 

One to the Commercial Association east of the 
Rocky Mountains exhibiting the best collection of 
commercial photographs, judged as a whole. No 
restriction as to size, finish, or number of prints. 

The other cup to be awarded to the Commercial 
Association exhibiting the best collection of photo- 
graphs west of the Rockies. 

Undoubtedly this sort of competition has proven 
an excellent incentive toward better photography 
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and the exhibit at Cleveland last year played an 
important part in gaining additional recognition 
from the National. 


Individual Exhibit 

The individual class has been created in order to 
provide competition to those members of the 
National who are located in districts remote from 
local association affiliation. Six handsome placques 
have been provided and are to be awarded to the 
photograph judged as being the best in each of 
the following classes: 

Class No. 1—Architectural—Interiors and exte- 
riors. 

Class No. 2—I/llustrative—Advertising illustra- 
tions, editorial illustrations. 

Class No. 3—Scientific—Photomicrographs, sub- 
jects of technical nature. 

Class No. 4~—Banquet—Group photographs made 
with artificial light. 

Class No. 5—Panoramic—Photographs 
with the circuit type of camera. 

Class No. 6—IJndustrial—All photographs not 
included under other classifications. 


made 


In making entries for this contest, please be 
guided by the following rules: 

1. Prints exhibited in the Association exhibit are 
also. eligible for competition in the individual 
exhibits. 

2. Exhibitors themselves must mark on the back 
of each photograph the number of classification in 
which the print is to be hung. 


3. Signatures or names of exhibitors are not to 
appear on face of prints, but they must appear on 
the back of each individual print. 


4, Prints submitted must not be framed, but 


‘they may be mounted in any manner desired. 


5. There will be no restrictions as to size or 
finish of prints, but members will be limited to 
three prints in each classification. 

Members are urged to prepare their prints with 
all possible speed. It is important that prints be 
sent as soon as possible that enough facilities may 
be insured. 


Wrap the prints securely, mark plainly 
“COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT,” and mail to 


WALTER C. HORNBY, 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 North Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Negatives for Enlarging 


In all branches of photography, but more 
particularly in high-class portraiture, the 
practice of making a moderate-sized nega- 
tive and enlarging the image to the required 
dimensions becomes day by day more usual. 
At the same time it has become necessary 
that the print should not have the appear- 
ance of the old-time enlargement and must 
require the minimum of finishing. In the 
old days, when it was usual to cover the 
whole surface with hand work, a somewhat 
hard image was preferred in order to secure 
sufficient brilliancy in the high lights; but 
now there is very little white paper showing, 
the gradations of the flesh tints being fully 
rendered. Moreover, the color of the 
deposit has to be studied; the cold blacks 
and greys given by ferrous oxalate, and 
later by amidol, having been ousted by 
warmer tones ranging from a warm black 
to a decided sepia. Separate toning to sepia 
is falling into disuse; in order to avoid 
foxy colors it is necessary to make the 
enlargement more vigorous than for a black 
and white print, with the result of blocking 
up shadow detail. 

In these circumstances it is very necessary 
that the negative should be made with its 
ultimate purpose in view, so that a normal 
enlarging procedure can be followed and 
any dodging in exposure or development 
avoided. Before dealing with this point it 
is necessary to discuss, briefly, the principal 
types of enlarging apparatus in general use. 

While formerly the condenser type of 
enlarger was almost invariably used, the ten- 
dency is now to use a more diffused style of 
lighting, in which the light is projected by 
a reflector upon a sheet of ground or opal 
glass placed close to the negative, or using 
a white surface illuminated by screened 
lamps and working by reflected light. Both 
these methods have the great advantage of 
minimizing small surface defects on the 
negative and of rendering knife work, 
medium ridges, and even the pencil work, 
less obtrusive. The transmitted-light system 


is now firmly established in public favor, 
and reflected light, which is in some respects 
superior, has become almost obsolete on 
account of the great amount of light which 
is necessary to make even a moderate-sized 
enlargement from a “plucky” negative. 
Another factor which has tended to oust the 
condenser is the introduction of automatic 
focusing in most of the vertical enlargers. 
By this method much time is saved, but it is 
not practicable to adjust the light for varying 
distances between the negative and the lens. 
The condenser would also add considerably 
to the weight of the lantern body, which has 
to be raised and lowered as the scale of 
enlargement is varied. 

When no condenser is used the penetrat- 
ing power of the light is reduced to a very 
marked extent, and in most cases it is 
impossible to get a soft enlargement of the 
desired color from a vigorous pyro-devel- 
oped negative with any exposure. It is true 
that by long exposure the high-lights can be 
penetrated, but by the time this is done the 
shadows are hopelessly overdone, and the 
print would be useless to the modern por- 
traitist. 

It is, therefore, evident that the principal 
desideratum is a negative suited to the 
method employed, and the first thing to be 
remembered is that a print produced by pro- 
jection always has more contrast than one 
made by contact, the exposure being correct 
in each case, and the same quality of print 
aimed at. It follows that a much thinner 
negative than the usual run is necessary for 
modern enlarging methods, and also that the 
color of the image must be as nearly black 
as possible. The printing quality of a pyro- 
developed negative is in many cases enhanced 
by the yellow stain which lurks beneath the 
silver image, but it is likely to make a nega- 
tive more vigorous than it appears to the 
eye. Now it is well known that the tendency 
to obtain yellow images is increased by the 
use of a diluted developer, unless the dilu- 
tion is effected with a sulphite solution equal 
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CARL SCHLOTZHAUER, OF LANCASTER, PA. 


Impersonating William Blount, North Carolina, in the impressive scene, the 
: “Constitutional Convention,’’ in the Pageant of Liberty. 
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A Message to the Photographers of America 


On August 1, 1926, every red-blooded man of you write 
a letter to President Brakebill, 609 Market Street, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 


Word your letter— 


“IT want a National Photograph Week” 


and sign your name. 
without fail. 


This must be put over this year 


Ready, GO! 


in strength to that in which the pyro is dis- 
solved. This is roughly about five per cent 
for the mixed developer, so that to secure 
immunity from yellowness one ounce of 
sulphite to the pint of water should be used, 
instead of water for diluting. 

Metol-hydroquinone, Azol, Rodinal and 
amidol are non-staining, and produce density 
in accordance with the visual appearance, so 
that it will probably be found advantageous 
to employ one of these or other non-staining 
developers when enlarging is in view. 

It is of the greatest importance when mak- 
ing thin negatives that they should be free 
from any suspicion of fog, as this has more 
effect on contrast than is generally realized. 
It is possible to have a dense, muddy image 
which will give a flatter image than a very 
thin clear one. Full exposure should be 
given, but all the effective light should be 
used to produce the image, any deposit 
caused by dirty or unshaded lenses, dusty 
camera bellows or unsafe dark-room lamps 
being carefully avoided. 

It remains to deal with the treatment of 
unsuitable negatives. The general fault will 
be undue. density. This should be reduced 
as far as possible without increasing con- 
trast. Persulphate is usually recommended 
for this purpose, but it must be used with 
caution, or there will be a flattening of the 
scale in the high-lights. Weak ferricyanide 
and hypo, say, a ten per cent hypo solution 
with enough ferricyanide to give a very pale 
yellow tinge, will work slowly, but fairly 
evenly, over the whole image. If too much 


ferricyanide be used it will eat out the. 


shadow detail. It may be necessary to make 
two or three lots of the weak solution, but 
this is better than spoiling the negative. 

A very flat negative may require slight 
intensification, and for this special purpose 
there is nothing better than mercuric iodide, 
using a rather weak solution. This gives a 
more delicate deposit than most other inten- 
sifiers, and if the density is overdone it may 
be reduced by a short immersion in five per 
cent hypo solution. 

It is to be borne in mind that even among 
warm toned papers there is a considerable 
difference in their scale of gradations. 
Hence it is desirable to make careful tests 
of more than one make, so that advantage 
can be taken of the particular characteristics 
of each—The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 

© 

Mrs. Brown—‘“I hear the Vicar thinks your 
daughter has a real genius for reciting, Mrs. 
Smith.” 


Mrs. Smith—‘“‘Yes. All she wants, he says to me, 


is a course of electrocution, just to finish her off 
like.” 
ng 


The doctor applied his stethoscope to the young 
store-boy’s heart. 


“Does angina pectoris trouble you at all?” he 
asked. 


“No,” said the clerk, “but Dolly Green does, a 
Lot? 
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DUPLEX 
# ACID HARDENER i 
i? Eliminates the use of acetic acid, alums, and sulphite of soda. 
# Prevents sulphurization and bleaching. ef 
Price, 15-lb. can, $3.25, plus postage. 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Is Co-operative Advertising Here to Stay?* (Conctudea) 


W. S. HAYS, SECRETARY NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 


What is the Best Method of Raising Revenue? 


Funds for a great majority of the successful 
campaigns have been raised in one of two ways. 
Either there has been a tax on the unit of produc- 
tion or on the amount of sales. Both seem to work 
out fairly satisfactorily, although not entirely free 
from objections. Continuous support should be 
pledged for not less than five years. 

Experience has taught that it is more satisfac- 
tory to work on some preceding year than to 
attempt to finance the campaign on the current pro- 
duction or sales. The funds should be known far 
enough in advance that a campaign may be planned 
to the best advantage. Payments can be arranged 
in quarterly or twelve equal advance installments 
and contributors also know ahead just what it will 
cost, so they can plan their own finances. 

To overcome any objection raised that assess- 
ments divulge the amount of business of members 
to competitors, contributions can be sent direct to 
the association bank and credited to the advertising 
fund. Then the bank reports to the Treasurer 
only the gross amount received from all receipts 
of a day and lst of contributors, holding single 
deposits for the next day. To overcome objec- 
tion of low funds if previous year bad, the best 
previous year could be taken or use the same good 
year again until the current year piles up a rec- 
ord ahead of base year selected. 

In order that the entire industry or trade may 
help, as in our State Association campaign or that 
of the Save-the-Surface Campaign (now on its 
second five-year period), additional plans of pay- 
ment may obtain. Not only do manufacturers or 
producers contribute in proportion to sales, but 
distributors, dealers, local contractors, and sales- 
men are all given opportunity to participate in 
bearing the expense of promotional work. We 
have an associate membership even of the firms 
supplying equipment, supplies, or services to the 
industry. 

The well-established principle of taxation appar- 
ently should be employed in most cases, namely, 
that each contribute according to his ability. Where 
applied, that principle seems to work out also, 
that each benefits according to his contribution. 
Of course, that is not always true. Sometimes 
the dominant firm of an industry would profit less 
in proportion to the cooperative campaign than 
some of the lesser members. Such a firm must 
figure the total above their own contribution as 
just that much added advertising they have bought 
at a bargain. For example, for the price to the 
fund of one page of Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tising, a paint company secures an added message 
thirteen times in that very medium by the Save- 
the-Surface Campaign, besides all of the other 
advertising activities that campaign committee is 


carrying on. A pretty good buy, we would say. 
Equal to race track returns on long shots and a 
lot more certain. 

Thus, to begin with, there is the necessary factor 
of financial codperation. Unless every member 
contributes in proportion to the value that he will 
receive, and unless he contributes in proportion 
to his position in the industry, the campaign will 
not run smoothly. Having the money, how is the 
best way to spend it to register results? 

Next, the group of contributors, be they manu- 
facturers or whatever, must sit down together and 
analyze the total potential market that they are 
trying to reach, where it is, how much (and, if 
seasonal, when) they are selling, how much more 
they can sell, their productive capacity, good will 
already existing, sales force, distribution, dealer 
relation, etc. In short, they must decide what 
they want to do in an advertising way. Having 
done this and determined how much money they 
will have to spend, they must choose advertising 
media with relation to their plan of action, the 
market they hope to reach and the dealer pres- 
tige of various publications; that is to say, the 
relationship of the distribution of various publica- 
tions to the distribution of their own type of prod- 
uct. The battle is ready to begin. You've got your 
advertising ammunition lined up to fire the barrage 
and you’ve got your field force of salesmen, dealers, 
etc., or infantry, to come up at your points of 
attack on your market. 

Or compare this scheme of codperative advertis- 
ing to a machine, designed to do a certain job. The 
capacity of this machine should be exactly propor- 
tionate to the size of the job which is planned; 
that is, it should not be too small so that the work 
which is put upon it is too heavy, nor should it 
be too large so that there is a waste of power. 
The failure of codperative advertising in the past 
is very often due to the fact that the entire plan 
was not designed to do exactly the amount of work 
necessary. Also, the reason for. failure in the 
majority of cases is also due to the lack of coor- 
dination of the various factors involved, a lack of 
follow-through of sales efforts in such a way 
as to get the maximum drive against the market. 
The advertising, besides doing the job of telling, as 
Bennet Chapple says, or being the stimulator to 
sales as the sun is to crops, was expected to sell, 
harvest, and keep up its own refinancing or become 
self-supporting. It just couldn’t be, that’s all. 

With proper funds, a real objective, and organi- 
zation to carry on campaign, what basic plans seem 
to be most successful or suggestive of composite 
ideas to use? 

With small appropriation, only basic or hub 
media can be used—in building materials, for 


* A paper presented before the Philadelphia Convention, Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
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example, Sweet’s Architectural catalogue, one or 
more architectural papers, a builder’s paper, con- 
structive direct-by-mail informative literature to 
these and other important specifiers and users on 
cooperative basis to supply local dealers and dis- 
tributors with direct-by-mail and newspaper cuts, 
etc. A staggered campaign in House and Garden, 
House Beautiful, and Country Life, Better Homes 
and Gardens, might be included if funds per- 
mitted. 

With larger appropriation, in addition to this 
basic plan, consumer or general publications and 
women’s magazines might be used with offer to 
local interests to supplement such advertising with 
newspaper copy, offering to pay half of the cost. 
With such large appropriation it is possible to 
amplify architectural and other appeals by using 
more of the media serving respective division of 
industrial and technical readers who are potential 
buyers or specifiers of the product or service. 

Before coming to any conclusion regarding the 
choice of media, it is well to thoroughly investi- 
gate the coverage with relation to market sought. 


In conclusion, why is codperative advertising 
here to stay? Because— 


1. It augments individual advertising and 


selling efforts. 


2. It makes possible effective advertising both 
where the individual contributor is not 
large enough to advertise at all and goes 
beyond the reach of even small or large 
advertising contributors. 


3. It protects a given industry from encroach- 
ments by competing industries. 


4. It standardizes trade and selling practices 
in an industry, thereby effecting a great 
economy. 


5. It establishes and disseminates authorita- 
tive information about an industry, thus 
overcoming prejudice. 


6. It stabilizes and enlarges the selling oppor- 
tunity. 

7. It promotes cooperation and lessens waste- 
ful competition. 


8. It reduces individual missionary selling 
expenses and secures better attention, freed 
of any prejudices for any one brand or 
line. 


9. It reduces the number of calls and callers 
on prospects. 


10. It cuts down inventory and other losses 
and wastes of excessive varieties of 
products. 


11. It promotes better sales efforts among con- 
tributors, resulting in greater sales for all. 


12. It is a legitimate association activity. 


Taking the Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion as a good example of why cooperative adver- 
tising is here to stay, they have found that with 
each succeeding year more results are obtained per 
dollar expended. In 1925 they secured approxi- 
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mately three times the results per dollar spent in 
1923. Thus, cooperative advertising is cumulative 
and must be continued to become efficient, and 
should not be undertaken unless with full knowl- 
edge of this and a willingness to keep it up. 

Being a believer in cooperation, I have proved 
these reasons in preparing this paper by asking all 
association executives doing cooperative advertis- 
ing to tell us, on our questionnaire, why they 
thought cooperative advertising is here to stay. 
Some replied tersely. Such as “because it is an 
economical promotion effort more efficient than 
individual and goes farther,’ “Because it is 
extremely practical and delivers the goods,” 
“Emphatically Yes,” “Competitive Advertising is a 
great waste,’ “Because in our industry many of 
the individuals are not strong enough financially 
to do their own advertising,’ “Because markets 
can be developed by a group sharing cost which 
no individual would be justified in financing alone.” 

When asked whether cooperative advertising is 
here to stay, Mr. Theodore M. Knappen, Director 
of Publicity Research of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has summarized it so 
patly, | am going to quote him verbatim: 

“Cooperative advertising is here to stay because 
it is the only effective and economical way in which 
the generic qualities of any product can be shown 
to the public. Our experience has shown that it 
is absolutely impossible to get an industrial unit 
to advertise intelligently the basic product. Every 
unit is so intent on the special characteristics and 
the alleged advantages of its individual form of the 
product, that it cannot, it seems, think strongly, or 
talk intelligently about the latter. If individual 
advertising is not supported by cooperative adver- 
tising, the former becomes self-destructive. I1, for 
example, ten slate concerns are each telling the 
public simultaneously that their slate is the only 
good slate, or the best slate, the public will instinct- 
ively discard all slate. You need somebody to tell 
the public that slate is good, so that it will be a 
foundation for Smith, Brown, and Jones’ particular 
variety of slate. 

“It is only through cooperative advertising that 
the sales field of a material can be widened. Indi- 
vidual advertising is merely a free-for-all fight to 
divide a field whose boundaries are being pressed 
in by the competing groups. Codperative adver- 
tising holds or extends boundaries, thus making 
the field for competitive advertising within the 
group much wider. The big competition nowa- 
days is not so much between individual concerns 
as between individual groups. Men occupying the 
same field are no longer so keen to destroy each 
other as they formerly were; they are thinking 
more of the way their competitor can help them, 
rather than how they can hurt him. Competition 
has thus become group competition, and as a group 
competition grows, cooperative advertising is indis- 
pensable.” 

Cooperative advertising, founded on advertising 
and economic principles, is here to stay and can 
be a permanent asset of American business and 
industrial or technical advertising groups. 
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When M. J. Kunkle, with Eagle Photo Co., was assigned races at Belmont Park, he loaded his plate holders 
with Hammer Press Plates, and brought back photo of exciting finish. 


Exclusive 
© H. CLAM DY 


In spite of the fact that, as a nation, we 
rather pride ourselves on the fact that we 
have no Lords and Ladies; no Kings or 
Potentates, and that we are all born free and 
equal, it is nevertheless a fact that the idea 
of exclusiveness makes a mighty appeal to 
at least a part of our population. 

Some merchants capitalize this feeling, 
and we have what are known as the “exclu- 
sive shops,” which generally differ from 
other shops in the same line only by an 
expensive location, a higher price line of 
goods, and an air of supercilious disdain on 
the part of the staff for any customer who 
does not come in a Rolls-Royce, accom- 
panied by a maid and a poodle dog! 

Even, (whisper this) seven photog- 
raphers have been known to cater to the 
“exclusive trade,” and by making them- 
selves “fashionable,” manage to get away 


with murder in the form of charges for 
work no whit better than that done by their 
more democratic fellows. 

But there is another angle to the idea of 
exclusiveness, which is not concerned with 
fashion or the dictates of the ‘four hun- 
dred,” but with that simple human desire to 
own, or to give to a friend, something which 
is entirely unique and different—something 
which cannot be duplicated. That same 
desire is exemplified by the man who wants 
his house different from all other houses; 
who chooses his clothes from a tailor he 
knows will not sell another suit of exactly 
the same pattern, who adorns the fingers of 
the only girl with a ring which was espe- 
cially designed for her, or who has a special 
and wholly individual body made for his 
carriage or automobile. 

This type of the “exclusive complex,” 
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any photographer can turn to account, with 
no expense, and a good deal of profit. 

As all photographers know, there are 
firms which make a specialty of making col- 
ored miniatures from photographers’ nega- 
tives, or tinted photographs, which, in an 
expensive frame, can be sold for a very 
good price. 

There is no more powerful motive for 
generosity than the state of being violently 
in love with some one. Whether the 
afflicted party is of the male persuasion or 
wears bobbed hair, if he or she is “crazy 
about”? someone, there is present the urge 
to spend money on the object of these 
affections. And there is no lover’s present 
which carries more of sentiment than the 
portrait. 

With this in mind, the photographer who 
outfits his reception room with a reasonable 
number of photographic miniatures, well 
framed, or expensively boxed in fine and 
polished wood, and is not afraid to charge 
for them a sum sufficient to convey the 
impression that these are, indeed, exclusive 
pictures, which cannot and will not be 
duplicated, such a photographer will add a 
nice little sum to his income without paying 
out any real money in order to get it. For 
such pictures can be and are made from 
any good negative, and the commercial 
laboratories, which do this work, while of 
course they, also, get a good sum for what 
they do, are not so unreasonable but what 
the individual photographer can realize a 
handsome profit. 

I have hanging on the walls of my library 
three such pictures. Truth compels me to 
say that the photographers who made them 
for me did not make any money out of them; 
for they were kind enough to favor my 
pocket book, from reasons of personal 
regard, and did without their profit. But 
the point I wish to make here, is the value 
those pictures have for me. ‘Two of them 
are of one of my sons when he was a little 
wee thing (this one is now a dirty-faced, 
torn-clothed, ball-playing, Boy-Scouting, 
camping-out and _ bicycle-riding ~— wild 
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Indian), and the other is a magnificent like- 
ness of a dearly loved father who has not 
been with me for many years. ‘These pic- 
tures are unique; they are “different,” and 
I would have paid the twenty-five to fifty 
dollars for their value to me and which they 
were then worth, had I not known pho- 
tographers who were kind to me. 

The young man who has just obtained 
the consent of his maiden fair, the mother 
whose son or daughter is about to go away 
to college, the young girl who thinks a 
miniature of herself would be the one gift 
HE would most appreciate, the father who 
is anxious to please his wife on an anniver- 
sary—these are all prospects for this type 
of exclusive picture. 

And the best part of it all is that the 
investment in samples need not necessarily 
be large, and that they almost sell them- 
selves, and always without interfering at all 
with the sale of the regular photographs 
from the negatives of which these exclusive 
pictures must be made. 
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Reach Out 


The trading radius of a town used to be 
confined almost entirely to the territory 
within ten miles. 

But now it is different. With present 
roads and automobiles it is easier to come 
forty miles than it once was to come ten 
miles. People enjoy the trip and want to go. 

The photographer in the small town can 
build up as big a business as the photog- 
rapher in the large town, just by reaching 
out among the available people within easy 
motoring distance. 

People will drive farther to have pictures 
made than for more ordinary purposes. To 
most folks, sitting for a photograph is an 
event out of the ordinary. After deciding to 
have the work done, there is a natural wish 
to have it done well and to go to a photog- 
rapher of known ability and reputation. 

This means that by spreading abroad your 
reputation and advertising your ability and 
your exceptional advantages widely, you can 
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draw people from a long distance and they 
will drive right by studios of lesser impor- 
tance and with less reputation. 

Develop a carefully selected mailing list 
of the kind of people you want to interest, 
no matter where they live. Don’t try to mail 
advertising to comprehensive mailing lists 
covering a large territory. The expense 
will be out of proportion to the possible 
returns, but work up name by name real 
lists of real prospects. Work from news- 
paper personal news columns, from adver- 
tising pages where you can secure the names 
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of business people, from directories, from 
information acquired by asking patrons for 
names of friends who may be interested. 

Special, timely, form letters of attractive 
appearance sent to well selected lists several 
times a year are sure to develop interest and 
to gain results. 

If you accept your own local population 
as the limit of your business development, 
you accept a very small figure as your maxi- 
mum of growth. If you reach out to the 
surrounding territory, you take off the limit 
and can grow to any size you determine. 


Concentrating Spotlamp, a marvelously handy, 
attractive and efficient spotlamp, using 400- 
Watt T-20 Mazda globe. 


Flexible Neck Head Screen, universally ac- 
claimed as an indispensable studio con- 
venience. 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


Halldorson Studio Lighting System 


See Our Display 
at the 
P. A. of A. Convention 
Chicago 
August 23-28 


Booths 106-7 


Electric Studio Lamp, the lamp that places a 
bank of four 1500-Watt Mazdas under the 
absolute control of the operator. 


Overhead Light, a new and valuable member 
of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 


The entire system pays for itself in the electric wiring tt saves. 
Write today for complete information. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


with groups. 


CHICAGO 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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A LETTER FROM THE WINNER: 


A SELF-EXPLANATORY PAPER 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPITY LIS 


J. D. ATKIN, CHICAGO 


Winner of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY Essay Contest 
Four weeks at the P. A. of A. Summer School 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


| LIGHT ane SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 


By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square 


ED HCD) CES $1) SAS) Sop) 


Philadelphia 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| Our Legal Department | 


Dear Sir: 

The real estate which we occupy as a 
studio is held jointly in the names of myself 
and my wife, who helps me in the business. 

In the event of the passing of either of 
us, does the title to the property automatic- 
ally pass to the surviving member, or does 
the interest of the deceased member become 
an estate that must be probated? 

My wife holds in her name a small piece 
of property or farm in the country, which 
she acquired by inheritance since our mar- 
Jointly, we have spent several times 
the value’ of «they property mm 
improvements. Do I have any interest in 
the property, or may she sell the property 
without my consent? May she make her 
will and not recognize my interest, and in 
the event of her passing have I no claim? 


riage. 
original 


Ny respectfully, 
Ro oy etsy 
Dear Sy: 

Replying to yours of the 9th instant, 
addressed to me care of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, real estate held jointly by 
husband and wife passes to the survivor 
without a will, without a deed, and without 
probate of a will, after one of the parties 
dies. 

Every husband has an interest known as 
the courtesy interest in his wife’s estate, and 
she cannot convey it without his jointure. 
She cannot ignore him in her will, as the 
law gives him a certain percentage of her 
estate which she cannot defeat except with 
his consent. 

Very truly yours, 
H, Jee 
ef | 


“Miss Fawn Lippincutt says she wouldn’ marry 
th’ best man what ever lived, but we didn’ sup- 
pose she wuz over twenty-five.” 


*% 
Mother: ‘You shouldn’t behave that way with 
a young man!” 
Daughter: “But, Mother, it’s done in the very 


best advertisements.” 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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For Photo Finishing 
: 4 Commercial Work 
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ROFESSIONAL quality emulsion through 
i four degrees of contrast. Uniformity in 
speed and tone gradation. Keeping quality 
exceptional. Particularly pleasing stock. And 


now—notable freedom from curl. i 
@ The above are some of the features that 
make Noko particularly acceptable as good 


i paper for good prints—a quality paper at a 
i quantity price. 


@. Supplied in Glossy for ferrotyping (Noko B), 1 
Glossy for belt dryers (Noko R), and Semi- 1 
Glossy (Noko A). All in both single and I 
double weight except Noko R, which is supplied 
in single weight only. 
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Address: Paper Division 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, INC. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
© pert in his line. The first four 
chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
Ii—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
Il1I—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
TI enclose $2.15. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Pro and Con of the Special 
Photographic Offer 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Is it good business or not for the photo 
studio to make special photographic offers 
for the purpose of increasing business? 

By special offers is meant such a propo- 
sition as the following, which appeared 
recently on the first page of a western the- 
atrical program: 

“This program will be counted as $10 
cash on a half dozen photographs selling at 
$15.00. This means that if you will bring 
this program to the studio, you can get six 
exquisite portraits, in handsome folders, 
regular price $15, with this program for $5.” 

Feeling that it will be of interest and 
value to the profession to hear what vari- 
ous live-wire photographers have to say in 
favor of special offers and against special 
offers, an investigation was recently made, 
and some very valuable information secured. 

Here are some of the most important of 
the things said in favor of making special 
offers to the public from time to time: 


Says Special Offers Bring in New People 
—“TIt is my experience,” said one enterpris- 
ing photographer who is doing a splendid 
business, “that every time I make a special 
offer of some sort or other, it brings in con- 
siderable numbers of new customers. When 
I don’t have any special offers running, there 
are fewer new people coming to the studio. 
Of course, some of the new people who are 
brought to the studio as the result of the 
special offers remain as regular patrons. 

‘In view of all this, I feel that the special 
offers I put on from time to time are a 
mighty good thing for my studio, and I’m 
going to continue them in the future just 
as I have in the past.” | 


Declares that Special Offers Make Him 
Cut Out Unnecessary Expense—“There’s 
one thing very much in favor of special 
offers, for my own studio, at least,” declares 
a live-wire photographer. ‘This is the fact 
that, when I put on special offers which call 
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for the selling of portraits at less than my 
regular price, I have to do things which 
make it possible for me to sell at such prices, 
and still make a profit. In other words, I 
have to cut down all unnecessary expenses 
so as to bring the expenses of turning out 
the special jobs under what I get for them. 

“I feel that this sort of thing is a mighty 
good thing for my studio, because it is the 
easiest thing in the world, and the most 
natural thing in the world, for the studio to 
run up expenses on work where the work 
is bringing a good price. Overhead expenses 
and other expenses are the most insidious 
profit-sappers I’ve got to battle. Conse- 
quently, anything that helps me in keeping 
down my expenses to what they ought to 
be is a mighty good thing for me.” 


Says that Special Offers Make Him Fig- 
ure Out what His Best Business-Building 
Offers are—‘‘It used to be the case with 
me,” said a photographer, who has built up 
a splendid volume of business in a compara- 
tively short length of time, “that I didn’t 
fully realize just what all of my real busi- 
ness-builders were in this studio. I never 
stopped to figure out just what sort of work 
my studio excelled in, and I never stopped 
to figure out which classes of work brought 
in the greatest profit. 

“When I started out to make special 
offers of various sorts to the public, I had 
to do some figuring of this sort. I had to 
figure which of the varieties of my studio 
work were most liked by the public, and I 
had to figure out just what my profit was 
Omeethe -various. kinds ‘of work, so: that J 
could know which work I could put out on 
the special offers and still make a good 
profit on it. 

“All this was a mighty good thing for 
me, not only because it enabled me to make 
some special offers, which attracted a lot of 
business and built some real profits for me, 
but also because it gave me a clearer insight 
into the actual conditions of my business 
than I’d ever had before. And as the result 
of having this clearer insight into the actual 


Enlargements 


On leading bromide and chloride papers 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


' Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK oR PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED, 
No. O—%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK VY. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


@ Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 

@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 


the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


ae aas repeat momen aan oa Tear Off Coupon ---------------------------"> 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 
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conditions of my business, I’ve been able 
to make various improvements in my 
methods of doing business, which have been 
of real help to me in increasing profits.” 

These were the principal things said in 
favor of the proposition of putting out spe- 
cial offers. 

And now for a consideration of some of 
the principal things said against this propo- 
sition : 


Declares that Special Offers simply mean 
Cut Prices, and He Cawt Afford to Lower 
His Prices—“When you come right down 
to it,’ said a photographer who is quite a 
student of his business, “the special offers 
put out by various photographers from time 
to time simply mean cut prices. 

“Here in this studio, if I put out a special 
offer, it would mean that I was shading one 
of my regular prices or cutting it quite con- 
siderably. 

“T’m not a price-cutter—I have never 
been, and I don’t propose to start being one 
now. The principal reason why I won't 
cut prices is because I can’t afford it. It’s 
hard enough to make a profit on my present 
prices. How, then, could I make a profit 
on cut prices which would lower my present 
schedule? Of course, special offers might 
bring in more people, but I don’t believe that 
the results in the long run would be suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to justify me in lower- 
ing my regular rates. 

‘No, sir, no special offers for this studio.” 


Says that Special Offers Cause Him More 
Trouble than Regularly-Priced Work—"l’ve 
put out special offers from time to time,” 
said a western photographer, “‘and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that they are bad business 
for this studio. It’s true that they do bring 
more business to the studio, but I’ve found 
there is a psychological reaction that isn’t 
good at all. 

rerésathesides : 

“When a studio customer pays the regular 
price for work, he feels that he is getting 
the best work the studio is capable of turn- 
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“It Comes Out in the Wash... ” 


All papers look pretty much alike until they are developed—it is 

after they have been washed and dried that Flectragraph papers 

take a place by themselves. They will not shrink nor warp. They 

will never produce distorted images. They are super-hydrated. 
Samples will be sent on request 


TREESDADEFLABORATORIES 


Address all communications to Mars, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ing out. So his instinctive attitude toward 
the work is that of satisfaction with it. 

“But when the studio customer pays less 
than the regular price for the work, he 
instinctively feels that the work must have 
been slighted in some way, and so his reac- 
tion to it is that of criticism and a looking 
for flaws. 

©intact, l’ve had* more criticism of my 
work from people who bought special offers 
than from all of my regular customers put 
together. And it’s for this reason that I’ve 
decided to cut out special offers entirely.” 


Declares that Special Offers Cause Dis- 
satisfaction among People who have Paid 
Full Price—‘Every time that I’ve put out a 
special offer of work that regularly sold for 
a set price, but which sells for a lower price 
on the special offer, I find some dissatisfac- 
tion among customers who have paid the 
full price,” said a photographer who is get- 
ting more business all the time. “Of course, 
this dissatisfaction doesn’t assume very large 
proportions or anything like that, but it’s 


there, just the same, and it does hurt my 
business. 

“It’s because of this that I’ve cut out the 
special offer proposition entirely at my 
studio, and since cutting it out, everything 
has been going along even better than 
betore: 

Undoubtedly, there is material in all this 
which is worth the careful consideration of 
all photographers who are seeking to get 
more business and make more money. 


cu 


National ‘‘Photograph Week’’ 


The following resolutions were passed by 
the Board of Control of the Professional 
Photographers of Greater Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was decided to send copies to the other 
associations, photographic journals and to 
the National Board in care of the President, 
J. H. Brakebill, Knoxville, Tenn., with the 
express purpose of starting a National 
Campaign. 

The Professional Photographic Society 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
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60 cents per copy, postpaid 


Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children r 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

The Dark-Room 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Genre Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Winter Photography 

Combination Printing 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Decorative Photography 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Coloring Lantern Slides 

Tank and Time Development 

Photography with Flashlight 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Photographic Chemicals 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Marketing Photographs for Publication 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (1st Series) 

Flashlight Photography 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographic Chemistry 

Commercial Photography 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


of Greater Cleveland, Ohio, in open meet- 
ing has decided to inaugurate “Photograph 
Week” as an annual event. The objects 
being to disseminate propaganda bearing 
directly on the rich worth of photographs as 
family records, elevate the public esteem of 
photography as an art, and definitely advance 
the welfare of the portrait photographers. 

This program is warranted by the success 
attending such movements by like associa- 
tions, Florists, Candy Makers, etc. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Board of 
Control of the Professional Photographic 
Society of Greater Cleveland that all other 
photographic associations be urged to con- 
sider a similar enterprise in their localities ; 
be it further resolved that the National 
Board be petitioned to bring up the proposi- 
tion of a National “Photograph Week” and 
a program of nation-wide Cooperative 
Advertising. 

We ask the photographic association of 
America and Canada to join us in this move- 
ment, and help bring this vital subject before 
the National Convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, August 23-26. 

THE Boarp oF CONTROL, 


% 


Tuscarawas Valley Photographic Club 


The Tuscarawas Valley Photographic Club held 
their monthly meeting on June 28th at the Custer 
Hotel, Cadiz, Ohio. ‘The members were the guests 
of the Kiwanis Club, with Photographer Shearer, 
who is Vice-President of that organization, as 
host. A sumptuous dinner was served and a num- 
ber of vocal and instrumental selections were ren- 
dered and very much enjoyed by those present. 
The speaker of the evening, J. Will Wishka, spoke 
on “Photography—Past, Present and Future.” A 
traveling exhibit of photographs belonging to the 
Club was displayed in the hotel lobby. Later the 
members held a business meeting at the Shearer 
Studio, where routine business was transacted and 
also arrangements were made for a picnic to be 
held the latter part of July. All greatly enjoyed 
this meeting and departed, voting Mr. Shearer and 
his fellow Kiwanians as being splendid hosts. 


we 


Lecturer: The idea of eternity, my friends, is 
something too vast for the human mind to con- 
ceive. 

Voice from the Audience: Did you ever pay 
for a $700 piano on the installment plan?—Life. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Another Addition to the Family 


Since marketing the 100 power microscope a 
few months ago, the Wollensak line of microscopes 
and accessories has achieved significant growth and 
popularity. 

Following the demand for a higher power and 
finer instrument, the Wollensak Optical Company 
has placed on the market a 250 power micro- 
scope. This instrument has a set of two objec- 
tives that affords intermediate magnification from 
100 to 250 times, with gradations to indicate the 
exact power. A tilting stand and adjustable mir- 
ror permit maximum sub-stage illumination for 
transparent objects or top illumination for opaque 
specimens. ‘This instrument is supplied in a neat 
imitation leather covered, plush lined case, with one 
prepared slide and complete instructions, and sells 
at $16.50. 

That those who purchase a microscope might 
further their knowledge and pleasure, an ele- 
mentary slide set has also been marketed. This 
consists of 10 prepared slides covering various 
studies and 10 plain slides with covered glasses 
and the necessary equipment and instructions for 
preparing the subjects. This set sells at $3.50. 

Microscopy affords amusement in an intensely 
and educating form. With these popularly priced 
instruments, research and study that have hereto- 
fore been confined to scientific laboratories and 
schools are thoroughly practical in the home. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) ~ 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
68. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Monongahela Valley Photographers’ 
Association 


The Monongahela Valley Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular meeting Sunday afternoon, 
July 11, at the Sterling Studio, Fairmont, W. Va., 
which is owned and operated by Ansel Kisner. 

The photographers had been told there was a sur- 
prise in store for them, and after the business 
meeting the members all proceeded to W. E. John- 
ston’s Summer Camp, about nine miles east of 
Fairmont on the Tygarts Valley River. This is a 
beautiful location and a beautiful mountain camp. 
The river is wide and deep, forming almost a 
lake at this point, and affords ample opportunity 
for bathing, rowing, canoeing, etc. Mr. Johnston 
was kept busy giving everyone a ride in his motor 
boat. All took advantage of a nice swim. Later a 
wonderful dinner was served on the lawn. The 
table was beautifully decorated with wild flowers 
and ferns from the mountains. As it grew dusk 
the commodious porch and grounds were lighted 
with Japanese lanterns, and words cannot do jus- 
tice to the beauty of the scene. 

Everyone was delighted with the trip and 
extended a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. John- 
ston for their kind hospitality, and also to the other 
Fairmont photographers and their wives, Paul 
Housted, Ray Stoker, Ansel Kisner, and to Miss 
Amy Ingalls, of the Johnston Studio, for this very 
enjoyable party. 

Jo Lovist MacAvoy, Secretary. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
PG ISeeE Rees: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READY NOW! 


eee and Finishing 
fer Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON i 
$2.00, Postpaid FH 


HH OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 
ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
how to minimize the unintentional defects 

and how to emphasize the good features of the 

work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
# evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of halt and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, * ‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.” Enclosed is $2.0 


A anna knee we ee sees oweeasoesenescesaeenec ee esa eeneecesesceeassensassececcsessenyesesssseee 
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Was the Depositor Bound ? 
M. L. HAYWARD : 


A Minnesota photographer kept his account in 
a Minnesota bank, and the following notice was 
printed in his passbook: 

“All items not payable in South St. Paul, 
received by this bank for credit or collection, 
are taken at the owner’s risk. This bank, as agent 
for the owner, will forward same to collecting 
agents over this city, but should such collecting 
agents convert the proceeds, or remit in checks 
or drafts which are thereafter dishonored, the 
amount for which credit has been given: will be 
charged back and the dishonored paper delivered 
to the owner. This bank assumes no responsi- 


bility for neglect or default of collecting agents.” 


After the Photographer had kept his account 
in the bank for some time, he received a check 
from a customer, deposited the check in the bank, 
and the bank notified him that the check could 


. be credited to his account when collected. ‘The 


bank sent the check to the A bank, the A bank 
collected it, and sent the photographer’s bank a 
draft on the B bank. 

When the draft came in, the bank credited it 
to the photographer’s account, the draft was dis- 
honored by the B bank, and then the local bank 
charged it back to the photographer’s account. 

“After you accepted the draft and credited it 
to my account, that’s final, and you can’t change 
it,’ the photographer contended. 

“You're bound by the notice in your passbook,” 
the bank argued, and the Minnesota Supreme 
Court in a case reported in 203 N., W. 412, ruled 
in the bank’s favor. 

“The weight of authority is to the effect that 
if a depositor in a savings bank accepts and 
retains a passbook containing printed rules of the 
bank, he is deemed to have consented that the 
rules should become a part of the contract 
between him and the bank. It may be that a 
depositor in such a bank does not occupy the 
same position as a depositor in a commercial 
bank, but the principle is the same and is recog- 
nized on other business transactions in which the 
terms under which the parties deal with each 
other are expressed in an instrument delivered by 
one to the other,” said the Court, although other 
courts, California for instance, have not gone so 
far in laying down the rule. 


# 
Re:Calendar Reform 


As evidence of international interest in calendar 
revision, we print a despatch from Geneva to the 
Associated Press: 

Geneva, June 28.—(AP)—The league of nations 
commission of experts on reform of the calendar 
has decided to recommend that the second Sunday 
in April be the fixed date for Easter. The decision 
is subject to an agreement with the Holy See, 
which was not represented at the last meeting of 
the commission. 
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Corner of new Posing Room of Story’s Studio, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Courtesy of Mr. J. L. Story. 


VELOUR BLACK 


For Portrait Prints by Projection 


There are occasions when experiment with materials is no longer 
necessary. It is always more profitable to be sure. 


Velour Black has been so conclusively proved a superior paper 
for portraiture by projection that it can safely be adopted as a 
standard in any studio. 


A 

DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. : 

®), ROCHESTER, we YORK fal 
Kh 
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Pick the Pictures 
on HALOID RITO 


A paper that’s right for Amateur Finishing 


It’s easy to identify RITO prints. Not by 
ree oe eae name, mark ot label. But by the Obvious Super- 


Four Degrees of Contrast jority of the print itself. You can tell RITO 
Hard—Medium 


Brilliant Soft—Soft prints because 
Three Surfaces 
Matte—Semi-Matte—Glossy 


cal Tech } —the stock is heavy and flat-lying 
—the stock is pure white, clean and firm 
per 500 sheets 


get D.W. —there is no fog, freaks or friction 
1,51 ° . 
oo pe —the tone is jet-black, not green or muddy 
i 1 . “ "1° . 
Ae Hes —the effect is brilliant, crisp, snappy 
4 x6 5.60 
43X52 6.00 


5 x7 9.00 Use Rito—it’s Right for Finishing 
~The HALOID Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Burka of McCook Flying Field, near Day- 
ton, Ohio, are at it again. One is a daring 
aerial navigator of sub-zero heights and the 
other a photographer with a record of won- 
derful achievements in filming from far 
overhead. 

The latest productions of these partners 
in super-elevation work have been accom- 
plished with a special camera and materials 
furnished by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
It is a far cry from a “Brownie” to a great 
piece of photographic apparatus with its 
giant lens. The specially prepared film for 
this work came also from the Eastman plant 


and absorbs impressions, the lke of which 
have not hitherto been obtained. 

The production of devices giving the 
extensive range of view from five miles ele- 
vation which this giant camera commands, 
marks an era in efficient photography. 

co 


Crooks Can’t Beat Photography 


Some months ago we had occasion to 
report the manner of tracing a bullet to the 
revolver from which it was fired—briefly 
this: 

As the rifling of the barrels of revolvers 
can never be done twice alike, the scratches 
on a fired bullet caused by the rifling 
identify it with the “gun.” 

Revolvers are not often used for other 
purposes than shooting humans, and are 
therefore intimately associated with crime. 
An assault or a murder takes place ; the bul- 
let is extracted from the person of the vic- 
tim; a gun is found on a suspect and is fired 
into a deep mass of cotton wadding. The 
bullet is photographed with the “murder” 


bullet. Enlargements of the two photo- 
graphs are compared. Convictions have 


been secured upon showing that the two 
bullets could have been fired from but one 
gun—that of the suspect. 

Just recently a man was shot and killed 
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from ambush. A fatal bullet went clear 
through the body and was never found, but 
the hiding place of the murderer was. 

It was marked by a few ejected empty 
shells. 

The crook must have known something 
of the refinements of the art of detection, 
for it was disclosed during his trial that he 
had filed the firing pin of his gun after the 
shooting so that its mark on any of his empty 
shells would not connect his gun with the 
act. ‘That was cunning of him, but he was 
not quite smart enough. The camera got 
him in a place he hadn’t thought about. 
After his type of a revolver was loaded, the 
firing ends of each cartridge closed in turn 
on a breech block and every shell that was 
fired bore the imprint, made by the kick of 
the gun, of file marks on the breech block. 

The suspect was confronted with enlarged 
photographs of the butts of used shells, 
some from the ambush and some from the 
detective’s laboratory. These enlargements 
of the test shells and the murder shells tal- 
lied exactly, identified the gun and convicted 
the murderer. 

co 
Essay Contest 

Last week we published a photograph of 
the winner of the Essay Contest, J. D. 
Atkin, of Chicago, together with his letter 
of acknowledgment. 

The contest was unusually successful, 
both from the point of view of the number 
of entrants and of the ideas presented. We 
thank all those who competed. 

Particular mention must be made of Louis 
F. Garcia, New York City, who ranked 
second. R. T. Evans, Scottsdale, Arizona, 
and G. T. Lawson, St. Louis, Missouri, are 
also entitled to honorable mention. 

® 
Daignault of Portland 

One of the most ingeniously constructed 
cars yet put on the road by a photographer 
is to be used by L. A. Daignault, traveling 
camera-man of Portland, Maine. 

The outfit consists of an exact reproduc- 
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tion of a camera mounted on the chassis of 
a Ford car, lens and bellows, while the driver 
sits in the film box. 

As an advertising proposition in the realm 
of cruising photography, the outfit is 
unmatched. A sign painted on a covered 
wagon can be seen about a block, while 
Daignault’s stunt car’s radius of action 
should be about a mile on a fair day. 


% 
What is a New Patron Worth? 


How much would it be worth to you, per 
patron, to be able to add new patrons, if you 
were able to buy them at a reasonable fee? 

What I am getting at is this. Suppose 
you were able to add new patrons by the 
following method ; would it pay? 

You might send out a series of letters to 
a list of first-class people whom you would 
like to have patronize your studio, and in 


those letters you might state to the recipient 


that you were placing one dollar to his or 
her credit, to be applied on any order for 
work placed within thirty days. That plan 
would undoubtedly produce some results. It 
would bring in some people who otherwise 
would not come for sittings. It would 
interest people who would pay no attention 
to an announcement that you were reducing 
your price one dollar on certain work for 
thirty days. If you enclosed with the letter 
an official looking coupon or certificate indi- 
cating the crediting of that dollar, interest 
would still further be added. 

The question is, would you be willing to 
give a dollar in the form of a reduction in 
price on new business? Would it be worth 
a reduction of a dollar to bring into your 
studio for work people who are not already 


your patrons? 
*% s 
Diner (angrily to waiter): “You've spilled 
that soup all over my coat.” 
Waiter: “It’s all right, sir. I know the soup 
here; it never stains after six o’clock.” 
© 
“lll marry a girl that.can cook and make a 
home, and not one of those who can only play 
bridge.” 
“Fine. 
maid.” 


Come over and meet our Polish house- 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


P. A. of A. Summer School 


The 1926 Course of the P. A. of A. Sum- 
mer School is now open with thirty per cent 
of those registered former students of the 
School. The enthusiasm for the course and 
the many advantages offered and the value 
placed on the School is evidenced by the 
high regard in which these students hold the 
School. 

The Director of the P. A. of A. Summer 
School, Mr. W. H. Towles, of Washington, 
has been at Winona Lake for a week or 
more making final arrangements for the 
opening of the School and both Instructors 
and the Students are off with a flying start. 


Portrat Exhibit 
If you have not yet given attention. to the 


set of prints which you intend sending into 
the National Association, do so NOW. 


Mark your prints “PORTRAIT EXHIBIT” 
and send them, no later than 
August 16th, to 


MR. CHARLES AYLETT, 
Second Vice-President of P. A. of A., 
Coliseum, 1608 S. Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


Commercial Exhibit 

Walter Hornby, Chairman of the Picture 
Exhibit of the P. A. of A. Commercial 
Section, is still calling for prints and says 
that his “Go Getters” are not living up to 
their reputation like they should. In other 
words, he is gratified but far from satisfied, 
so get busy and send your prints to him at 


ONCE. All prints must be on hand by 
August 15. No prints received after that 
date will be opened. 


Wrap the prints securely, mark plainly 
“ COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT,” and mail to 


MR. WALTER C. HORNBY, 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 North Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Railroad Certificate 
Be sure and ask for a RAILROAD CER- 
TIFICATE at the time you purchase your 


ticket. 
Hotel Reservations 


Make your hotel reservations early as the 
hotels have advised Headquarters office that 
they are already receiving reservations and 
to delay may mean inconvenience to you 
upon your arrival in Chicago. 


Following are some interesting high-lights 
on Convention Activities : 


One Hundred Dollars for an Idea 


At the coming Chicago International Con- 
vention, the sum of $100.00 in cash will be 
given to some bright mind for an idea, bit of 
apparatus, work-shop appliance, etc., that 
will be helpful to the craft. This prize will 
be awarded by popular vote and this is the 
way it will be done. 


On Monday afternoon, August 23, at 
2.45, just after the official opening of the 
Convention by President Brakebill, all those 
who wish to compete for the $100 will be 
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called on to come to the platform and as 
briefly as possible, demonstrate or explain 
their idea or what-have-you. If it is a bit 
of apparatus or workshop appliance, bring it 
along, of course. ‘Then, on Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday afternoon for an hour, 
those competing will have to present them- 
selves at a given booth in the main hall and 
there explain or demonstrate their notion, 
etc., to all who want to see. There will be 
ballots provided at that booth and at that 
time, voting on the best notion, etc., will be 
done. The one receiving the most votes will 
be given the $100 Cash Prize. 

You, or maybe one of your assistants, 
have some little studio idea that has helped 
to save you time or make your work easier 
or more effective. It should be original with 
you, of course, and not on the market. That 
goes, too. $100 is worth winning, is it not? 

If you wish to compete, send your name 
and address NOW to Andrew Hurter, Con- 


vention Manager, 137 North Wabash Ave- 


nue, Chicago, Ill. 


Fifty Dollars for a Business-Getting 
Suggestion 

Beside the $100 ‘for some clever workshop 
idea, there will be a Fifty Dollar Prize for 
the best business-getting plan. If you have 
worked out some really good plan, or found 
some new way of interesting people in hav- 
ing photographs made, tell your story at the 
Wednesday afternoon session of the Chicago 
Convention. Ten minutes will be alloted 
each one who has something worth while to 
relate, and a prize of $50 will be awarded to 
the best plan. All in the audience will be 
allowed to vote on this. Fifty Dollars will 
go a long way toward paying your conven- 
tion expenses, and if you have some real 
good plan, why keep it to yourself? Tell 
about it and win the “fifty.” 

If you intend to compete, send in your 
name and address NOW to Andrew Hurter, 
Convention Manager, 137 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

It’s getting so close to convention time 
that before we know it, it will be all over 
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and merely a memory. But just what kind 
of a memory it will be depends largely on 
how you “sit in” on the wonderful program 
that has been prepared, both for portrait 
men and commercial men. With Marcus 
Adams, of Great Britain; Col. EF. Steichen, 
Walter Scott Shinn and William Hollinger, 
of New York; W. Bruce Poynter, of Cin- 
cinnati, Louis Dworshak, of Duluth; Miss 
Whitaker, of Pittsburgh; Director Will H. 
Towles, of Washington; Cliff Ruffner, of 
Rochester, and Harry Heffner, of Detroit, 
on the Portrait program and a notable list of 
speakers on the Commercial program, the 
four convention days will be full to over- 
flowing. 

Wm. Hollinger, of New York City, is one 
of the landmarks of Fifth Avenue. He does 
business in a way all his own and was one of 
the first to introduce the method of selling 
pictures by the single print. He goes further 
than that, for he shows only a finished pic- 


~ture to his patrons and they can take it or 


leave it or buy more if they want to, and 
they usually want to very badly. Also Hol- 
linger was one of the first to make a real 
specialty of copying old faded prints and 
getting real money for a finely finished copy. 
His copies of old faded daguerreotypes are 
wonderful. Hollinger will talk to us on 
what he has seen and done, what others have 
done on Fifth Avenue for the last couple of 
decades and we want to tell you that he is 
a real raconteur. You will enjoy his talk 
and profit much by it. 

On the Commercial program we find the 
name of J. I. Crabtree who is in charge of 
the department of photographic chemistry of 
the Research Laboratories of -the Eastman 
Kodak Company at Rochester. In this con- 
nection he has written and published num- 
erous articles of interest to the practical pho- 
tographer and many more which have great 
scientific value. He was recently awarded a 
bronze medal for original research by the 
French Photographic Society and is a Fel- 
low of the Institute of Chemistry, and mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society and 
other scientific bodies. At the Chicago Con- 
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WHERE TO STOP DURING THE 


44th Annual Convention of the P. A. of A. 


IN CHICAGO, 


vention he will discuss types and properties 
of emulsions; effect of light on emulsions ; 
the meaning of latitude; the importance of 
correct exposure; effect of time and tem- 


perature; effect of potassium bromide; 
developer stains; chemical fog; bacterial 
fog; tray versus tank development, and 
many more of the problems of the dark- 
room. This will be a talk which every 
visitor to the Convention should attend, 
whether he be a commercial man or a por- 
trait photographer. Dark-room problems 
are much the same for both. 


Mr. Crabtree will probably be glad to 
answer any questions on subjects pertaining 
to the chemistry of your business which have 
been bothering you, so do not be afraid to 
ask him while you are in Chicago. 


Forty-Six Years Ago 
Forty-six years ago, when the first con- 
vention of the P. A. of A. was held, the city 
of Chicago was selected, and the dates 
August 23 to 26, 1880. By a singular coin- 


THE WEEK, OF AUGUST 


23d 


Why 
Headquarters Hotel 


of course 


Hotel 


Congress 
and 
Annex 


Send in your reservation 
Now to 


G. E. ALLEN 


Assistant Manager 
Congress Hotel 


Delightful & Convenient 


cidence, Chicago has been selected for the 
1926 convention and the dates August 23 to 
28. (See pages 136 and 137.) 

Nate A. Corning, of the Hammer Dry 
Plate Company (to whom we are indebted 
for showing this group photograph) is the 
handsome young fellow sitting in his shirt 
sleeves, and under the Pacific Express sign 
on the lamp post at the lower left hand 
corner. Nate is so proud of this photo that 
he showed it at the Kansas City Convention 
a few years ago, but this is the first chance 
we have had to get a copy of it. 

The original photograph will be shown at 
the convention along with an interesting 
exhibit from the Smithsonian Institution, 
showing the progress made in photography. 
Then there is a Cirkut print of the conven- 
tion held in Boston just 25 years ago. Some 
of the old timers will have a good chance to 
tell the younger photographers how hand- 
some they were in the old days, but the 
ladies—we guess they will pass it up, as the 
hats are curiosities of the finest. 
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As a Rank Outsider 


C. H. CLAUDY 


There is a very good story, buried in the 
recesses of a magazine of some thirty years 
ago, of a man who made a bet of some huge 
sum of money that he could live for twenty 
years in one room, a voluntary prisoner, 
never going out, never seeing any one, never 
speaking to any one, never reading a news- 
paper. He was to have all the books he 
wanted, but none of them to bear a date 
later than the day on which he voluntarily 
incarcerated himself. He had a piano, 
which he proposed to learn to play, and some 
books on languages, which he proposed to 
learn to speak, and he figured that, when he 
came out, he would be so well educated 
that, with his bet-won fortune, he could be 
happy the rest of his life. 

When he came out, he was so terrified by 
the world and its changes and all the things 
that he didn’t understand, that he went back 
to his recluse life and died there, a dis- 
appointed and timid man! 

Some of us, in our various businesses and 
professions, are not unlike that man. We 
voluntarily wall ourselves up inside our jobs, 
and never take a look at them from the out- 
side. Unlike the prisoner, however, when 
we are given a chance to see what they look 
at from without, we may withstand the 
shock and find many changes which may be 
made to the betterment of our bank account. 

Sometimes the viewpoint of the rank out- 
sider may be of more value as a real criti- 
cism of our job than the very best profes- 
sional advice given us by an expert in our 
own line. 

I recall a printer who had this notion and 
who asked a society woman of his acquaint- 
ance if she would come to his place of busi- 
ness and give him her impressions of it. 
The lady was amused, and entirely unable 
to understand what possible community of 
interest she could have in a print shop. 
However, she came and spent a day in the 
plant and the office. Then she told him 
what she thought. She thought his shop 


was crowded and too dark. She thought 
the danger of fire was great. She thought 
his office repellant because crowded, and his 
clerks repellant because they were neither 
very well dressed nor very polite. It was 
all a new point of view to the man. He was 
in the same shop in which he had started. 
One piece of equipment after the other had 
been added, until it was crowded and 
dangerous, and the office, big enough origi- 
nally, was now far too small, and therefore 
crowded. ‘The clerks were the same care- 
less type that the boss was himself. 

He changed the whole plant, and in five 
years found himself the owner of twice as 
big a plant and twice as big a business. 

The judgment of a rank outsider about a 
photographer’s business may not be worth a 
cent—and it may be worth a great deal. Of 
course, I do not mean that the judgment of 
an\' rank outsider may be of value. You 
must pick your critic. He should be a 
business man, but one with an appreciation 
of photography ; he should be a success, but 
a man who has made his own success, and 
not inherited it. 

If he is all this, and your friend, he may 
be able.to tell you things about your own 
business you don’t know. He may be able 
to see things which you cannot see simply — 
because you have always seen them. I 
recall once having made a_ good-natured 
protest to the owner of an art store on a cer- 
tain picture he had hung in a prominent 
place. “What do you keep that antediluvian 
chromo hanging there for?” I asked him. 
“You can’t possibly sell it, and it just hall- 
marks the nice stuff you have on your walls. 
I'll bet having that picture there costs you 
hundreds a month in lost trade.” 

He stared at me a minute. Then—“that’s 
a picture of my father. This was his busi- 
ness. I hung it there in honor of him. It’s 
a crayon over a photograph my mother had 
made.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, old chap!” I 
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cried, horror struck that I should have 


touched a raw place. “I didn’t know.” : : 
“You owe me no apology!” he came back. : "The Mo WHTA Preerred e 
“To me, that’s my Dad. I never saw it as’ § : 
fist a) picture (before. '~ Asa picturesit’s : enhances sper he : 
awful, of course. It never struck me that / distinctiue quality F 
people may think it’s my idea of art, and | of? your arb : 
that it’s for sale! Ill take it down and Cros rr reece 5 
hang it in my office.” Furnished : 
You yourself are a rank outsider for a Only : 
great many businesses. Do you ever : to the : 
criticize, mentally, the establishments into: : : 
which you go, the cleanliness or its lack, the : Pr ofeSsion : 
arrangement, the business methods of those | : 
with whom you deal? If you do, and did it : soe : 
aloud, you might materially benefit’ those | : 
with whom you talked. And if you can find J. W. McCaBeE Co. Ine. i 
that which may be criticized in the lunch =: (ay VON ad so i 
room, the shoe store, the tobacco store, or : geal : 
the newsstand, be very sure some business “The Mount Preferred” i 
man who doesn’t know a lens from a tripod on Grenetsue New York : 
may have just the suggestion which you : a ee : 
need. E : 
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Go get yourself a rank outsider and let 
him rave—it will please him, cost you noth- 
ing, and may be of real benefit ! 


x 
Is the Critic an Essential ? 


When a body of men is asked to give a 
consensus of opinion relative to the merit 
or demerit of pictures exhibited in competi- 
tion, for a coveted award, isn’t it strange 
that we find in such a collective body less 
evidence of critical ability and considerably 
less artistic taste and judgment than anyone 
of the individual units of the combination 
inay be possessed of ? 

Have you not noticed how twelve men 
(true and tried) when put collectively in 
the jury box, will wrangle and argue for 
hours over the presentation of obvious facts, 
a decision about which would take less than 
five minutes for finding a true and just ver- 
dict by any one of the panel? 

It is the dominance of the psychology of 
the crowd, we suppose, which is responsible 
for the indecision. The philosophy of the 
subject, however, isn’t bothering us here. 
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We are told that “in a multitude of coun- 
cillors there is wisdom.” This is Scripture, 
but is it always so? What is the cause of 
this anomalous condition? Critics are 
wholly accountable for the decision, but as 
they are accredited with possession of good 
judgment, as individuals, is it not pertinent 
to ask: “Do you think that, if the decision 
had been left to any one individual of this 
collective body, would the verdict have been 
the same as that body pronounced ?” 

Criticism is a thing of many kinds, varie- 
ties and shapes; but, practically, does it not 
reduce itself to one general form? That 
is, it should be judicial and not the convic- 
tion of the special pleader. This looks like 
something antithetical to what we have just 
said, but then, we said also, we are merely 
arguing the question, and so we may venture 
our opinion that we believe criticism should 
be judicial, and by that we mean that each 
individual of the jury should construe him- 
self into the attitude of the unbiased judge, 
and not let his judgment be warped or dis- 
torted by his fellow juryman, no matter 
how high in estimation the opinion of that 
juryman may be. Are not the men to whose 
judgment the works are submitted called 
judges, and hence does this not imply expec- 
tation of judicial, not jury, acumen? 

Like the judge, the critical jury should, 
individually, be able to distinguish good 
from bad; and in the exercise of this faculty 
of distinguishing merit, whether it be 
acquired by innate refinement, or by knowl- 
edge of fixed and established principles, is 
not the jury commissioned with the right 
to blame or praise, and even damn with 
energy, or laudate highly, as it sees fit? 

Such are the recognized activities of the 
critic, and his judgment practically resolves 
itself into a question of personal opinion. 

But, do not critics often err? Yes, but 
the fault is not that their criticism is wrong, 
because from their personal point of view 
it is perfectly just and in accordance with 
the canons of criticism which they hold; 
but the critic is apt, like other mortals who 
make anything their special and exclusive 


then, is the critic? 
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prerogative, to consider his seat as a tri- 
bunal and himself as sole arbiter. It is his to 
know the law, and to administer it without 
fear or prejudice. 

As a rule, critics fail to put themselves in 
the place of the one on trial, to see how 
things look from his point of view. It does 
not dawn upon the critic’s consciousness to 
enter into the peculiarities of the mind of 
the man who made the picture, so how can 
he judge sympathetically ? 

Someone said (but do not think we 
endorse the dictum) that the critic is the 
man who failed to accomplish. Circum- 
stances may have forced the function on 
the critic, but we have no exalted estima- 
tion of the value and importance of the 
critic, unless he is willing to approach the 
picture with the hope that it shall give him 
the idea which the maker of the picture 
intended when he conceived it. But where, 
Well, where? 
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Do People Know of Your Studio? 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reported 283 soap manufacturers in 
1921. How many soap manufacturers can 
you name? Colgate, Williams, Proctor & 
Gamble, Pears, and a few others. Those 
you remember have believed in advertising 
and their businesses have grown to great 
dimensions. 

The same report enumerates 6,485 flour 
manufacturers. A few have grown into big 
business, but you can think of only Gold 
Medal and possibly two or three others. 

There were 582 paint manufacturers and 
most of us would be puzzled to name more 
than three or four. 

Why is it that a few manufacturers in 
each line have grown to great dimensions 
and are nationally known, while most have 
remained insignificant in volume of  busi- 
ness? They all started small and with very 
littie difference in apparent opportunity. 

Advertising is what has made some well 
known, enabled some to grow, helped some 
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to pass on above the others. It can scarcely 
be denied that some of those today unknown 
might have been well known, had_ their 
products been pushed with advertising of 
an intelligent, constructive sort. 

Whether people know your studio and 
come to classify it as one of the best, and 
patronize it in large numbers, must depend 
more upon your advertising than upon any- 
thing else. 

There are thousands of studios in the 
country and part of them are growing in 
importance and developing increasing 
patronage, while others are going backward. 
Investigation will usually discover that the 
business that is going down hill is not being 
properly advertised, if it is being advertised 
at all, while the business that is climbing is 
well advertised. 

A business may fail though properly 
advertised. A business may succeed to some 
extent though unadvertised, but the excep- 
tions to rules do not make the rules false. 

Fewer people know about your studio 


than you realize. Plenty of people within 
rifle shot of your place do not know anything 
about it, perhaps, do not even know it is 
there. We all have our eyes opened when 
we step out and make an experiment to find 
out how well known we may be. 

Unless you are a good advertiser, I am 
not afraid to say that not half the people 
you want to know of your studio and per- 
haps think do know of it, are sufficiently 
aware of its existence to give it a thought. 


we 


Your Friend, the Traveling Salesman 


Now and then there is a photographer 
who seems to make it his rule with all travel- 
ing salesmen to treat ’em rough. He doesn’t 
seem to realize that what was a fine motto 
for a tank corps is a fatal motto for a busi- 
ness man. 

I have heard salesmen told, “I wouldn’t 
buy anything of you today if you were sell- 
ing gold dollars for ninety cents, or ‘“Noth- 
ing doing. I can’t take time to listen to 
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you,” or “I’m not interested. I don’t care 
what your proposition is.” 

The fact that the photographer happens 
to have a temporary grouch that causes him 
to turn down salesmen like that, may be a 
good explanation, but it is a mighty poor 
Gxclso: 

Unless you are thinking of going out of 
business very soon, you need to feel an 
interest in any proposition a traveling sales- 
man may present to you. Even if you are 
sure he has nothing to sell that you would 
buy, you will find it advantageous to listen 
to him on the chance that you may not know 
as much about his proposition as. he does. 
You never really know what a salesman is 
going to say or offer until you hear his 


I. think Mr. Bray’s comments about 


“photog” as an abbreviation for “photog-’ 


rapher” are good. 

“Phr.” might not be understood by people 
outside of the profession. I think the addi- 
tion of two letters would help—making it 
“phter.” This would almost suggest “‘pho- 
tographer” to a layman and might avoid 
getting people into the habit of referring to 
photographers as ‘“‘photogs” as stenog- 
raphers are now called stenogs. 

J. W. BECKMAN. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Re: the Artist 


The caption “Audi alteram partem’” of the 
communication by Mr. R. P. -Tolman, 
printed in “The Open Forum” means, if I 
translate correctly: “Hear the other: side.” 

Now, from the context of this letter, I 
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story. And you do not get the assistance 
of the suggestions many salesmén can offer 
unless you treat them right. Most of the 
salesmen who call upon you are in touch 
with the methods and operations of scores 
of other studios, perhaps of hundreds. They 
are picking up ideas everywhere that they 
gladly pass along to those men who treat 
them well and give them at least a chance. 

When a photographer allows his mood of 
the moment to cause him to turn down a 
salesman, he takes the chance of passing up 
some good proposition which an active com- 
petitor may secure. When you turn away 
a strange salesman unheard, you never know 
what you are wasting in the way of oppor- 
tunity. 


presume that Mr. Tolman is the artist who 
served on the jury of award, and so I was 
hopeful for some illumination on this much 
discussed matter, relative to the Prize Pic-— 
ture. I] expected to have something in 
defense of the verdict of the distinguished 
judges ; to hear something which might point 
out the merits of the portrait—something 
tangible which might help us portraitists in 
the making of artist work. But the caption 
was misleading. Nothing from the other 
side but sarcastic, personal retorts of an 
insulted artist, to annihilate one who dare 
impugn his prerogative as exponent of high 
art. Personally, I approved of the decision 
of the judges. Undoubtedly, this portrait 
far excelled anything exhibited, but that 
does not imply that it merited unqualified 
laudation and $500. I think that the judges 
themselves must have appreciated this, too. 
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instantaneous. 


But, what else could they do? and Mr. 
Toland is conscious of this. But, why get 
hot under the collar and condescend to 
sarcasm and compromise the dignity of your 
position because unable to make a present- 
able defense? Why not acknowledge the 
pressure imposed? It is always a sign of 
weakness when the defendant stoops to 
abuse. 


Darby, Pa. 


ROBERT FULLERTON. 


& 
Style of the Portrait 


The style of the artist is really the mani- 
festation of his personality in his picture, 
his way of setting forth his ideas. 

Of course, he is of necessity constrained 
to conform to the requirements of his par- 
ticular art, that 1s, to the rules and principles 
which have, in the course of time, become 
established as the essential means of expres- 
sion, yet he does not allow himself to be in 
any way restricted from giving utterance to 
his individual sentiment or feeling concern- 
ing the impression which objects in nature 
make upon his consciousness. In fact, he 
finds these conventional rules rather to be 
aids in exploitation of his personality. He 
does not find it essential to originality to kick 
the traces, to let his imagination carry him 
up into the regions where his idea becomes 
asphyxiated in the tenuous atmospheric sur- 
roundings. ‘There is, we must all perceive, a 
tendency to too great laxity, nowadays, in 
art performance, which needs the adminis- 
tration of the check-rein, and photographers, 
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Solves All Exposure-Light Problems 
“‘The Light That’s Always Available”’ 


Victor Flash Powder 


enables you to successfully photograph anything, as it will supply exactly the 
amount of light needed in any desired location. All exposures made with it are 
It is the perfect illuminant for Home Portrait, Group, Interior, 
Banquet and Studio Portrait Photography. 


YOUR DEALER SELLS AND RECOMMENDS IT 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


with the rest, have caught the contagion, and 
what they make shows that it has been done 
at fever heat, under high blood pressure, 
and so is lacking in those pleasing and 
rational qualities which are exhibited in their 
work when their artistic pulse beats temper- 
ately. 

They presume that the correctness or the 
falsity of their performance is dependent 
upon the power to please someone, anyhow, 
believing that fine art, like poetic art, is 
addressed to the world at large and so are 
unwilling to submit to any dictation from a 
jury of professional masters, and they hold 
that technical qualities are only means to this 
public end. 

To a great extent, they are abetted in 
assuming their attitude of defiance, because 
the public cares little for method. 

It is the effect produced which excites 
pleasure with most people. And is it not the 
question, after all, how far do pictures by 
any method of expression tend to the object 
of all the fine arts, enduring pleasure? 

The poet is not restricted to a measure of 
a certain kind when he wants to give expres- 
sion to his thought. Have we not the mys- 
ticism of Shelly, the realism of Goethe, the 
spirituality of Wordsworth, when each of 
them endeavors to give us his conception of 
the singing, soaring skylark ? 

Now such a contention is valid, as far as 
it goes, but let us observe that each of these 
artists in words, while differing materially 
from one another in the treatment of the 
subject, are all unanimous in observance of 
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the rules of metre, rhythm and verbal mel- 
ody, because they find that instead of being 
obstructive, these general principles of verse 
are an aid to construction. 

Cut-and-dried methods of posing and illu- 
mination of the model have proved a bane to 
photographic art. The pictorialist has found 
out that there is a wide field for portraiture 
outside the one-time prescribed angle of 45 
degrees. No pent-up studio now confines his 
power, and he will not accept any method, 
just because it is endorsed by some prom- 
inent artist. He wants to create for him- 
self, and it is a laudable desire, and a move- 
ment in the right direction. 

The man who pins his faith wholly to one 
method, any one style—however excellent— 
does not even rightly appreciate the real 
charm in what he imitates, for the bigot in 
art admires in the wrong place, clings to 
what is merely accidental, failing to perceive 
what is essential in the style, what is uni- 
versal in art. Do not conclude that art is an 
enclosure where one is obliged to travel in a 
prescribed circle, but look at it as a vantage 
eround from which to discover something 
new. But remember that what is startling, 
singular, or sensational is not always what 
ig artistic; -nor.4s the makers of wipeioepe 
acclaimed a genius. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


An exact likeness is not the sine qua non 
in portraiture. There must be a resemblance 
and this can be had in terms of art if the 
photographer studies how to bring out the 
real individuality, the essential likeness, 
which may be hid in the stolid mask of the 
passive model. There is an art to read the 
mind’s construction in the face. 

The individuality of treatment is in the 
liberation of the soul of the man or woman 
from the chrysalis of the immobile coun- 
tenance. 

The photographer can make this individ- 
uality of the sitter subservient to his concep- 
tion of pictorial massing of the lights and 
shades upon the countenance, and produce a 
picture reflecting not only the personality of 
the model but also his own individuality as 
an artist. This is his pictorial style. 
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“You say that your friend speculated on a large 
scale,” remarked the waggish one. “May I inquire 
what was the use of the large scale?” 

“Certainly,” returned the cheerful guy. 
needed it to weigh the consequences.” 


% 


“A man is never older than he feels,’ declared 
the ancient beau bravely. “Now I feel as a two- 
year-old.” 

“Horse or egg?” asked the sweet young thing 
brightly. 


“He 
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The Pro and Con of Suggesting to 
the Customer which Proof to Take 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Is it good business or not for the photog- 
rapher to tell the customer which of the 
several proofs submitted to the customer he 
should take? 

What is the experience of photographers 
along this line? 

Feeling that some information about this 
proposition may prove of interest and value 
to different photographers in various local- 
ities, the writer recently did some investigat- 
ing among numerous successful photog- 
raphers to find out what they are doing 
about this proposition. And as the result 
of this little investigation, some exceedingly 
worth while information was secured. 

Among the things said by the various 
photographers who were interviewed on the 
proposition in favor of telling the customers 
which of the submitted proofs would prob- 
ably make the best pictures, were these: 

“Yes, I always tell the customers which 
of the proofs I consider the best,’ said one 
live-wire Western photographer. “Why 
shouldn’t I do so? I’m supposed to know 
more about portraiture than the average cus- 
tomer who comes to my studio and, as a 
matter of fact, I do know a very great deal 
more than the average customer. Conse- 
quently I’m a better judge than the customer 
of what will make the most satisfactory 
Metres. “oo 1) néver hesitate; to tell~the 
customers which of the submitted proofs I 
consider the best. Of course I do this in a 
diplomatic way, so that none of my cus- 
tomers can take offense at what I say. I 
feel that it is good business for me to do this 
sort of thing because, in this way, I make 
sure that if the pictures which are made up 
from proofs other than those I select are 
not satisfactory, I can’t be held to blame. I 
can’t be held to blame because I can point 
out that my suggestions in the matter 
weren't followed. And it is also good busi- 
ness for me to do this because the majority 
of the customers do as I suggest and this 
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assures them of having highly satisfactory 
pictures. And, of course, the better satisfied 
my customers are with the pictures my 
studio turns out, the more the reputation of 
my studio is enhanced and the r more business 
my studio gets.” 


Another photographer declared that he 
always suggests to customers which of the 
proofs will make the best pictures and gives 
his reasons for doing so in this way: 

“T find that the average person has the 
greatest sort of difficulty in making up his 
mind. He shows the proofs to all his 
friends and relatives and gets their opinions 
on them and, finally, he may choose a proof 
that he doesn’t particularly favor himself, 
simply because some strong-minded friend 
or relative has told him that he ought to take 
that particular proof. And I find that in a 
great many instances the customers are 
never completely satisfied with such pictures 
because, in all likelihood, the proof selected 
isn’t the best picture at all. So I help my 
customers make up their minds and I see to 
it that the proofs they select are the best 
ones. It strikes me that this sort of thing 
is excellent business for the photographer. 
Why turn out some especially good work 
and then allow a customer to discard it in 
favor of a poorer sitting, when it is possible, 
by recommending the good proof to the cus- 
tomer, to get him to buy pictures that will be 
entirely satisfactory?” 


Still another photographer talked in favor 
of the proposition of suggesting to the cus- 
tomer that he take some certain proof, 
this way: 

“It has always seemed to me that it must 
make a rather poor impression on the cus- 
tomer for the photographer to not select any 
of the proofs as being particularly good. It 
seems to me that when the photographer 
fails to select any one of the proofs as being 
particularly good, the result, in many cases, 
must be to make’ the customers feel that 
the photographer considers all of the proofs 
as being bad. And when that sort of a thing 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Modern Studios Demand 
~Modern Equipment 


The studio of ten years ago resembled but 
little the modern studio. Likewise the studio 
outfit of today is naturally a more refined piece 
of equipment than its forerunner. The essen- 
tials have remained the same, but convenience 
and appearance have been greatly improved. 


And now, in the Century 10oA Studio Outht 
the profession 1s offered, in reality, two out- 
fitsin one. This is possible by means of a new 
bellows design which is equally well adapted 
for use with lenses of long orshort focal lengths. 
In other words here is an outfit for the large 
or small studio, designed for both. 

But, in addition, the 10A is beautifully fin- 
ished, handrubbed. Alladjustments are quickly 
and easily made with a smoothness of action 
never approached in earlier outfits. Keep your 
studio abreast of the times. Look over the 
10oA at your stockhouse. 


The Century 104 Studio Outfit 
is made by the Folmer Graflex Corp. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur——his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 714 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor “Scientific American.’’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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gets into the mind of a customer, it is surely 
bad business for the photographer. So I 
always make it a point to select the best of 
all the proofs submitted to a customer and 
to then tell the customer frankly that I con- 
sider that particular proof as the one which 
would make the best picture. In other 
words, I let the customer know that I con- 
sider at least one of the proofs as being 
exceptionally good. And I feel that when I 
take such a stand it helps greatly in making 
the customer think more highly of all the 
proofs and so helps in making the customer 
more satisfied with the work.” 

So much, then, for the principal points 
made by various photographers in favor of 
helping customers choose the best proofs. 


And now for a consideration of some of 
the things said by successful photographers 
against the proposition of picking out the 
best proofs for the customers. 

“No, I never pick out any of the proofs 
submitted to customers as being particularly 
good,” declared a photographer who has 
made a big success of his business in recent 
years. “When I give the proofs to a cus- 
tomer I tell the customer that every one of 
the proofs is very good indeed. This puts 
the customer in a favorable mood toward all 
of the proofs and when the customer feels 
that all of the proofs are wonderfully good, 
then it is possible that the customer, instead 
of ordering photos from only one proof, will 
order photos from two or more proofs. 
Which means just that much more business 
for the studio. No, I don’t consider it good 
business at all to pin the customer down to 
just one proof—I consider it much the best 
plan to make the customer feel that all of 
the proofs are super-excellent.” 


Another successful photographer, who is 
the owner of a quite large studio, talked 
about the proposition in this way: 

“T always feel that it is good business to 
make the customer feel that he has a wide 
variety of sittings to chose from. This 
makes him feel that he is getting more for 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, KodaksLenses 


Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 
most up-to-the- 
minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and sup- 

lies of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed seein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. e can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money will 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Second Edition, Revised 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass; B, S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3. 00 postpaid 


G O NCISE; 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM ~ 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


I. International Atomic Weights 
II. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
III. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper severed it costs only 50 Pes Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


TEAR OUT COUPON: —= — —— = 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find ; aes Cloth ‘ for Materia Photographica. 
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his ‘money. Now then, if I say to a cus- 
tomer, ‘This is the best proof of the lot— 
this is the one from which you should have 
your pictures made up,’ the customer 
naturally feels that his choice is restricted. 
He is made to feel that he OUGHT to take 
that particular proof even though he may 
personally favor some other proof much 
more than he does the one I suggest that he 
take. In other words, I’m cutting down his 
range of choice quite considerably. Why 
submit more than one proof at all if I try to 
make the customer take the one proof I 
favor?” 


A further objection to this proposition of 
picking out definite proofs for the customers 
and urging them to have pictures made up 
from such proofs, was voiced by another 
enterprising photographer in these words: 

“T believe that much of the pleasure that 
customers get out of having pictures taken 
consists in having different proofs to choose 
from. They like to show the proofs to 
their friends and relatives and ask the advice 
of friends and relatives on the matter, and 
they like to look at the proofs time and 
again. This proposition of selecting the 
right proofs from which to have the pictures 
made up gives the customers that much more 
chance for looking at the proofs and that’s 
a very enjoyable proposition indeed to many 
customers. Consequently, I feel that it cuts 
down the pleasure my customers get out of 
their sittings when I do the choosing from 
the proofs for them.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? 

And all of it is presented in the hope that 
from it various photographers will secure 
worth while ideas and suggestions which 
they can use to good advantage in their own 
businesses. 

we 


Speeches at. public dinners in Japan are made 
before the dinner commences. Now we know 
what is meant by the Wise Men of the East. 


cs 
Devil: “What in hell are you laughing at?” 
His Assistant: “Oh, I just had that flapper 


locked up in a room with a thousand hats and no 
mirror.” 
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Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ml. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Professional Photographers of Syracuse 

Getting together at an outing for the first time 
in 20 years, the Professional Photographers Asso- 
ciation of Syracuse, N. Y., frolicked at Bay Shore 


fon July, - 15, 
president. 

All studios were closed for the day, and the 
photographers joined in an all-day program of 
games and athletic contests. Leon H. Wood won 
first prize in the fat men’s race and Horace 6%. 
Barnard walked away with first prize in the 
archery match. 

Officers and committee members named for the 


and elected George FE. Doust 


year are: William Dahlheim, secretary; Erwin D. 
Lindsley, treasurer; Carson R. Draucker, and 
Horace S. Barnard, advertising committee; Olive 


V. Schiller and Jack Collins, publicity committee ; 
Arthur Annis, chairman of entertainment 
committee. 

Olive V. Schiller and Robert Arnold had charge 
of arrangements for the outing. 


ro 
Willamette Valley Photographers 


The Willamette Valley Photographers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the studio of W. M. Ball, 
Corvallis, Ore., on July 17, for the purpose of 
formulating plans for the forthcoming Pacific- 
International photographic exhibition, to be held in 
Seattle, the first week in September. 

A splendid exhibit will be made by valley pho- 
tographers, both in groups and as_ individual 
entries. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman JXodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply wale Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 


410 Wood Street, Seas Pa: 


OBITUARY = = 


GEORGE LANSIL 
George Lansil, pioneer photographer of Bangor, 


Me., died at his home on July 14. Mr. 
was 87 years of age and is survived by his widow 


Lansil 


and daughter. 


CHARLES E. GROESEL 
Charles E. Groesel, pioneer photographer of 
Akron, Ohio, died on July 6, at the City hospital, 
He had retired 


Surviving him 


from exhaustion, aged 80 years. 
from active work three years ago. 
are his widow, three sons, and one daughter. 


HERBERT C. OAK 


Herbert C. Oak, 73, well-known photographer 
of Merrimac, Mass., dropped dead at 10 A. M., 
July 5th, just as he was about to take a picture 
of a group of members of the fire department, 
who were lined outside their engine house, prepara- 
tory to participating in the parade commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town. When firemen reached his side he was dead. 

Mr. Oak had been in the photographic business 
for many years. He is survived by a widow, a 
brother, and sister. ; 
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Photography as a 
Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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BIND your copies of 
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BULLETIN “OF] 
IPHOTOGRAPHY 


in the only perfect way 


alee only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 


Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


os 


Over 2.000 sold and 
| never a complaint. 


clamps, springs |) | 
or locks used. bu 


bound book, no matter w 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


hether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


LIGHT 4 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


“lien present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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The Scottish International Salon of 
Pictorial Photography 


Under the auspices of the Scottish Photographic 
Federation, there will be inaugurated the Scottish 
International Salon of Pictorial Photography, to 
be installed in the art galleries of the People’s 
Palace Museum in Glasgow, from the 3rd of 
December, 1926, to the 8th of January, 1927, 
inclusive. 

The world pictorialists are invited to contribute. 
The last day for reception of pictures at the 
galleries will be Wednesday, November 17, 1926. 
All correspondence must be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, W. S. -Crocket, No. 10 Parkgrove 
Terrace, Tollcross, Glasgow, Scotland. The aim 
of the Scottish Federation is to have such exhibits 
presented in which there is distinct evidence of 
individuality of treatment. The pictures must 
reflect the personal temperament of the artistic 
contributor. All pictorial workers of any 
nationality are cordially invited to contribute. 

The work offered will be submitted to a compe- 
tent board of selection, who will carefully and 
impartially consider the quality and merit of each 
contribution. The board of selection consists of 
well-known men, eminent in pictorial work. 

Arrangements have been made whereby pictures 
entered for the Annual Exhibition of the London 
Salon will be transferred to the Scottish Inter- 
national Salon, free of all charge to the exhibitor. 


Forms of entry and slips may be had on 
application. 
© 
Is It An Acceptance? 
M. L. HAYWARD 
“T’ll pay you $10 for that article,’ the buyer 


proposed. 

“T’ll take it,” the seller agrees, and this is a very 
simple illustration of an offer and acceptance 
which constitutes a binding contract. 

Suppose, however, that a photographer gives 
an order to a traveling salesman, and it is under- 
stood that the order is not binding until accepted 
by the manufacturer. The salesman forwards the 
order in due course, and the manufacturer writes 
the photographer, acknowledging receipt of the 
order. 

“The same will receive our attention,” the let- 
ter of acknowledgment states. 

Does this acknowledgment constitute a binding 
acceptance of the order? 

The law on this point is not exactly clear, but 
the weight of authority is that it does not con- 
stitute a binding acceptance. 

“In the absence of a further showing of the 
intention of the parties, the better view seems to 
be that a letter acknowledging the receipt of an 
order, coupled with the words, ‘The same shall 
have prompt attention’ or ‘prompt and careful 
attention,’ is not of itself an acceptance which will 
prevent a withdrawal of the order by the buyer, 
or bind the seller to fill the order, though it may 
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The “Two Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 


We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 


3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 


prices and instructions before shipping. 
CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


GOERZ 


*“Dogmar” 
£:4.5 F25.5 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


[ee 
LS FED 


Ask Your Dealer 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 
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READY NOW! 


“Retouching and Finishing 
fr Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 

If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ‘“‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.” Enclosed is $2.00. 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
IiI—Light and Shade—33 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
IT enclose $2.15. 
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be evidence to be considered with other circum- 
stances,’ says one state court on a case on the 
point, quoting from a standard textbook. 

A New York case along the same line is a 
little stronger, as in that the acknowledgment 
stated, “the same shall have prompt attention,” 
but the courts of that state ruled that it did not 
constitute a binding contract. 

“Promise to give the proposal attention was 
not a promise of acceptance; it was an assent to 
it. It was no more than a courteous promise to 
give it consideration, and this, we do not doubt, 
is the sense in which it is generally, if not 
universally, employed in transactions of this 
character,” was the reasoning of the New York 
Courts. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. R..Sussman have opened a 
studio in Omak, Wash. 


Kenneth Grizzard has opened a studio on Third 
street, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Hugh Morrison has sold her studio in 
Crockett, Texas, to |W. E. Perry, ot- [yler. 


J: H. Pierce, of Anoka, Minn., has sold his 
studio to Kleb Henning, who has taken charge. 


J. G. Mayfield, formerly of Columbia, S. C., 
has opened a studio in the Southern building, Way- 
cross, Ga. 


M. J. St. John has returned to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., after an absence of twenty-five years, and 
opened a studio at 327 Main street. 


Mae Nichols is erecting. a new studio on South 
Church street, Prairie du Chien, Wis., which will 
be of Gothic type and constructed of light gray 
brick and tile. 


The equipment used in the Spann Studio, Tuck- 
erman, Ark., has been ‘sold to C. B. Conyers, an 
experienced photographer. Mr. Spann has pur- 
chased the Bowen Studio at Newport, Ark. 


Mrs. M. P. Richardson, Bemidji, Minn., who 
has operated the Cottage Studio on Tenth street 
for several years, has moved to a new location 
at 814 Beltrami avenue. Mrs. Richardson pur- 
chased the building and has done extensive 
remodeling. 


Mrs. Regina Mathson, who for the past several 
years has conducted a studio on Bryant Avenue 
W., Wadena, Minn., sold her business to C. 
Raven, also of Wadena, and is leaving the city. 
She will go to Crosby, Minn., to help care for her 
aged mother, who is very ill. 


The studio of Weatherstone and Frowe, Booth 
block, Huntsville, Ontario, was gutted by fire 
on July Ist. The plant and all supplies were 
totally destroyed, the loss being only partly cov- 
ered by insurance. However, Messrs. Weather- 
stone and Frowe are not daunted by ‘this setback 
and have already opened a temporary studio, with 
less pretentious equipment, in order to take care 
of their summer business. 
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The Pictorial Appeal 


The professional critic is too apt to be 
controlled by precedent in his decision of the 
merit or demerit of the picture submitted to 
his consideration. 

The character of a picture which has 
received award at some previous exhibition 
must influence his judgment materially, so 
that his verdict is not always an ingenuous 
opinion of the effect the picture actually has 
upon his perception. Naturally, there is 
invariably a justifiable discontent with the 
jury’s awarding of honors, and, when we 
study a picture which gives no esthetic 
enjoyment, we find that our pleasure is not 
due solely to the external stimulus excited. 


Wednesday, August 11, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


That is to say, the work of the artist does 
not address itself solely to the sense of 
vision, thereby affecting, in a measure more 
or less, the imagination. There is, besides 
this sensorial effect, a reaction aroused which 
induces a personal appraisal of the picture, 
which is not affected by the good or bad 
technique of the subject. 

None of us is willing to admit that mere 
obedience to the law of art is sufficient to 
produce that peculiar sensation of delight 
which is always looked for in a picture. 
Therefore, the artist who desires to produce 
an effect dares not despise the opinion of his 
contemporaries. 

If he wants his work to live, it must reflect 
the sentiment and feeling of his time. If 
he wishes to please, he must present the 
materials employed in composition in a way 
agreeable with contemporary ideas. 

Indeed, one may venture to say that it is 
the adjustment of the technical principles 
of art so as to suit them to the requirement 
of the non-technical mind, which is what 
is most meritorious in the artist. 

In the picture there is’ one aspect which 
appeals solely and exclusively to those who 
have been especially trained in art, while 
there is another aspect appealing to all of 
ordinary intelligence in matters of art. This 
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latter class necessarily is greater in number 
than the class to which the trained artist 
belongs. 

There is no disputing the right of the 
artist to comply with the dictates of his 
craft. Indeed, it would be preposterous to 
ask him to consult public opinion in matters 
purely pertinent to his art, but in the ques- 
tion of general effect, cultured opinion must 
be respected, even consulted, since the work 
of art is not produced solely for artists but 
for the open court of a cultivated commun- 
ity. The cultured public is not slow, either, 
of asserting its prerogative. 

It may be true that public taste varies 
from age to age, that the productions of one 
period are ignored by the next. Shakes- 
peare was disregarded in the age of Pope. 
Pope’s classical style was insisted upon, but 
Pope was relegated to desuetude when 
Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley inaugurated 
a Romantic movement. 

The professional critic forgets all this, and 
often acts the tyrant by demanding con- 
formity to methods. The effect of any work 
of art on the public must be considered by 
the artist. 2 

Man Insurance 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Mr. John Smith isn’t his name, but it will 
do. He was (note the verb) a photographer 
in a central state town, doing a good busi- 
ness, bringing up his family, putting a boy 
through college, belonging to a country club, 
running his car, a happy, contented crafts- 
man, with every prospect of going down the 
hill of life he had successfully climbed a 
contented and prosperous citizen. 

Something happened. ‘The doctors gave 
it a nice long name and his family paid some 
nice long bills, but the net result is that, 
from one afternoon a year ago, without a 
moment’s warning of any kind, up to three 
months ago, he was a helpless invalid. 

Now he is out and around again, trying 
slowly and somewhat bewildered, to pick up 
the threads of the business, to win back for 
his own little studio the trade that has grad- 
ually drifted away to others, 
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For the business suffered, badly. John 
Smith was his business. He had a recep- 
tionist, an operator, a dark-room man who 
was also printer, and an office boy. He him- 
self did a great deal of the work, to avoid 
hiring more help—moreover he loved it. 
Sometimes he operated, sometimes he 
printed, sometimes he retouched. But mostly 
he made plans and brought in business. 

His people were devoted to him, not only 
because he paid them well, but because he is 
one of those lovable men that other people 
like. But affection will not take the place of 
business training, and John Smith had not 
trained any one of his people to take his 
place. He could be absent a week or so on 
a motor trip with his family, but he had no 
provision whatever for a prolonged absence. 
And no one at his home knew anything 
whatever about his business, save that it had 
always paid the bills and made a happy 
family a comfortable one. 

The boy has had to give up his college 
career. The car has been sold. The country 
club membership is vacant. He is in debt. 
There are only two of the staff left now, and 
they are on smaller salaries. They did their 
best, all of them, to keep the business going 
for the employer they loved, but love wasn’t 
enough. They didn’t have either the train- 
ing or the ability. John Smith had built his 
business himself, and it died when he died; 
for die he did, for awhile, and it is a miracle 
that he still lives in the flesh. Doubtless the 
business can be, and perhaps will be, resur- 
rected for John Smith is a courageous man ~ 
and there is a great need and urge behind 
him. He is not one to sit down and see his 
family get along with less than he had 
always provided. 


But it will be a long uphill fight. It is 


‘one of the tragedies of life that the work we 


do so slowly and so painfully during so long 
a time can be so soon swept away when 
adversity comes. It’s the way of the world. 
The ‘world cannot sit down at our bedside 
and watch us get well ; the world cannot wait 
for us to resume our wonted activities; the 
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world means not to be unkind—it’s just a 
busy world. And for those who make no 
provision for the “rainy day,” there is a wet- 
ting coming. 

This is not an argument for insurance, or 
large accounts in savings banks. But it does 
seem to me that it is an argument for all 
photographers to see to it that some one on 
the staff has a sense of the business as a 
whole—that every man who is in business, 
ought to see to it that some one in the busi- 
ness is trained to take the place of the real 
head, against that day, which none of us can 
say will never come, when a stroke of 
paralysis, or sickness, or accident, may lay 
us low. 

Had John Smith had warning, he might 
have imported a competent manager. But 
he had no warning. One day in the full 
possession of his faculties; the next day 
unconscious in his bed. The people who 
worked for him so faithfully were boys and 
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girls he had hand picked from his town, 
trained and brought up in their work—but 
not in dis work. Had John Smith put in 
one hour a day for a year with any of them, 
to get them to see his problems, his vision, 
and his work from the standpoint of the 
business as a whole, his little shop might 
have run on serenely while he was away. 
Doubtless some business would have been 
lost,-but not all. 

Hindsight is better than foresight only 
when it becomes foresight for next time. If 
John Smith recovers from the double blow 
of serious illness and a loss of all that he 
worked for all his life, his hindsight will 
become his foresight and some man will be 
trained to take his place. But for the rest of 
us, what is to be said? Are we to wait for 
the trouble to come or can we take advantage 
of John Smith and his trouble, and let his 
example be our urge for man insurance? 

You answer—your business is yours! 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


Who Gets the Derby ? 

Our Treasurer, Mr. A. C. Townsend, has 
offered a prize of a new hat to the man 
guessing the approximate attendance to our 
coming Annual Convention. The winner 
will be announced the closing day of the 
Convention. All guesses must reach Mr. 
Townsend at 137 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, by August 20. 


Convention Registration 
Registration of paid-up Members of the 
Association will be held at Headquarters, 
Hotel Congress, Sunday, August 22, after- 
noon and evening. ‘This concession is being 


made in order that the paid-up members 
may be saved as much inconvenience as 1s 
possible. 


Railroad Certificate 
Do not forget to secure your Railroad Cer- 
tificate at the time you purchase your ticket. 
Members of the Association and dependent 
members of their families may travel on this 
certificate. 


Attendance 
It is no “Applesauce”? when we say that 
the reports coming in for the attendance to 
the coming convention will exceed that of 
all previous conventions. Interest in the 
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convention has been displayed by photog- 
raphers in all four corners of the United 
States and Canada and we only hope they 
will show the same enthusiasm that has been 
displayed by two or three big conventions 
held in Chicago within the past few months. 
Not in three or four years has the conven- 
tion of photographers had the publicity that 
it has been receiving this year in the various 
papers throughout the United States. 

Charters will be presented to the Minne- 
sota and Cincinnati Associations at the com- 
ing convention. 


Commercial Exhibit 


Wrap the prints securely, mark plainly 
“COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT,” and mail, 
not later than August 15, to 


MR. WALTER C. HORNBY, 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 North Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entertainment 

Not much has yet been said with refer- 
ence to the entertainment part of the Con- 
vention, but you can depend upon it being 
the best and most interesting that has ever 
been given. 

Monday night at the Congress Hotel there 
will be a reception and special entertain- 
ment to the National Officers. There will 
also be dancing, singing and refreshments. 

On Tuesday night the Chicago Associa- 
tion will put on a program at the Convention 
Hall, to which the Chicago public will be 
invited, as well as the photographers and 
their families. This program will include 
special demonstrations, entertainment and 
other stunts. 

Wednesday night there is the boat ride or 
theatre party. A large sight-seeing pas- 
senger boat has been chartered and will leave 
the Municipal Pier for a lake ride along the 
Chicago shore line. There will be dancing 
and special entertainment aboard. The boat 
will accommodate 1,000 people, so if you 
expect to take in this moonlight trip, get 
your ticket early. For those not wishing to 
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take the boat trip, arrangements have been 
made with the Chicago and Oriental, two of 
the most beautiful theatres in the world, for 
free admission. Tickets can be had at the 
secretary’s office. These tickets will entitle 
the holder to see a show at one of these 
theatres any afternoon or evening during the 
convention week. 

Thursday night is the annual banquet and 
it will be a real banquet. The tickets will 
cost $2.00 with a $10.00 side show thrown 
in. An elaborate program of entertainment 
has been arranged. After the banquet there 
will be entertainment, dancing, and cards. 

Every day during the convention, music 
will be provided in the picture exhibit room. 
A pretty string quartette has been engaged 
to make the picture exhibit room harmon- 
iously artistic. 

You see, Mr. Photographer, your pleasure 
as well as your work has been provided for 
at the Convention and you cannot afford to 
miss it. 

Program 


Due to the many requests received, Mr. 
Brakebill prevailed upon Mr. Towles, the 
Director of our Summer School, to appear 
on the program. We have mentioned before 
many of the other people on the program 
and feel sure that the most critical will be 
satisfied with what is being provided for 
them by the National Board in the way of 
entertainment and instruction. Circulars 
were mailed to 8,000 photographers this 
week, additional ones will be mailed upon 
request. COME ON FOLKS, let us make 
this convention worth while. Whether it is 
worth while or not is up to you. ‘The 
slogan of the present era is CO-OPERA- 
TION, it is the life of business, the P. A. of 
A. holds its Annual Convention in order that 
members of the Association may have the 
advantage of exchanging ideas. REMEM- 
BER the dates! August 23 to 28. 


44th Annual Convention of the P. A. of A., 
Coliseum Convention Hall, 
Chicago, IIl., 
August 23 to 28. 
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LAST 


CALL 


FOR 


THREE 


PRINTS 


Show your fellow members what you can do—it helps them, it helps you. 
Have a personal interest in the Print Exhibit, you will enjoy it more. 
YOU can make this the Greatest Exhibition in our history. 


Eales, D Oxia! 


ADDRESS PARCEL TO 


Photographers’ Association of America, 
Coliseum Convention Hall, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Care of CHARLES AYLETT, 
Second Vice-President. 


Direct from the P. A. of A. Summer School 


MitemitO26.session “or the ge. Ac "or A. 
Summer School of Photography opened on 
July 23, with twenty-one States and Canada 
represented, the former reaching to prac- 
tically the four corners of this country. 
With one from Rhode Island, one from 
Florida, two from Arizona and two from 
the State of Washington and the others gen- 
erously scattered, it is evident that the 
reputation of this greatly appreciated activ- 
ity of the National Association has spread to 
all sections of the United States and Canada. 

With the formal opening of the School, 
which included an address of welcome by 
Mite jc. Breckenridge, Gen. Secretary of 
the Winona Assembly and Bible Confer- 
ence, the students immediately entered into 
the serious side of the four weeks’ program, 
taking up the actual practice of broad-lights, 
short-lights, line-lights, etc., as demonstrated 
by Director Towles. From the Daylight and 
Artificial-light camera rooms they proceed 
to the dark-room where Mr. Harry S. Elton 
and Mr. Frank Shirley of the Cramer Dry 
Plate Company simplify the problems which 
there confront them. ‘Then to the Retouch- 
ing hoods, where Mrs. Lewis Kerr, of 


Fort Worth, Texas, starts with the funda- 
mentals, the proper stroke and_ gives 
individual instruction in producing a per- 
fectly retouched negative. With this in 
hand, the students then proceed to the print- 
ing room which, for this first week, is under 
the instruction of Mr. O. C. Bush and Mr. 
A: H. Hanson of The Haloid Company. 
The prints are then properly finished, as 
though for delivery to a customer, by dry- 
mounting on a card or folder and hung for 
the Saturday A. M. criticism by the Director. 
Once thoroughly started, the student finds 
abundant, pleasurable occupation for every 
minute of the six hours a day spent in the 
various class rooms. 

The recreational side of the sojourn at 
Winona Lake started off with a Skee- 
ball contest, Tuesday night, between the 
“Printers” and the “Developers” which 
resulted in the former winning by the close 
score of 63,500 to 63,200 points. The fea- 
ture of the evening was the perfect score 
rolled by “Alfalfa,” a clean 450 points for 
nine balls. (No joking, the automatic 
scorer registered that total as everyone pres- 
ent will testify). Wednesday night was the 
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first real get-to-gether affair—the Weenie 
Roast at the Tourist’s Camp where many, 
many Weenies disappeared ’twixt buttered 
rolls, pickles and coffee. President W. C. 
Gerdes officiated, assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
Green, Treasurer and “Friday” Atkins. 
Singing and demonstration Charlestons led 
by Eddie Rech and Dan Helbling and the 
playlet, the “Gathering of the Nuts,” 
directed by Mr. Towles completed the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 
we 


Repairs and Emergency Hints 


Photographers are peculiarly liable to un- 
expected hitches and mishaps, mechanical, 
optical and chemical, sometimes explainable 
and preventable, at others obscure. The fol- 
lowing article deals with a few of these, 
giving various simple hints, 

Focusinc ADJUSTMENT OUT OF ORDER 

Occasionally one’s apparatus gets muti- 
nous, especially in the spring, with its sud- 
den alternations of damp and dryness, 
warmth and chilliness. The focusing gear 
of the camera, or of the enlarger, is a com- 
mon offender. Either the sliding extension 
jams and refuses to move, or it shifts 
erratically when not desired. Immobility is 
mostly due to swelling of the wood through 
damp, or to the rack and pinion being too 
close a fit. The remedy is to let the camera 
get thoroughly dry in a warm room, and 
then, if possible, to remove the extension 
and ease the tight-fitting part with the finest 
glasspaper. Examination of the rack and 
pinion will show if they jam. Possibly the 
pinion has got bent, or perhaps the bearing 
plates need unfastening and raising very 
slightly, or racks to be unscrewed and the 
recesses made the merest trifle deeper. On 
the other hand, if the focusing adjustment 
works too loosely, it is either through the 
rack and pinion being worn and calling for 
replacement, or through their not meeting 
properly and needing to be tightened up, 
which might be capable of accomplishment 
by inserting strips of very thin card, or even 
paper, under the racks. 
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JAMMED WINCH AND SCREW 

Some cameras have a winch and screw- 
nut for focusing. Should this tend to get 
jammed, the need of cleaning and oiling is 
indicated. It should be gone over (outdoors, 
away from any naked light or flame) with 
benzine and a piece of wire till perfectly 
free from grease, then wiped dry, and . 
touched slightly with machine or clock oil. 
The same applies to the Archimedean screw 
on studio stands. In some cases this may 
work erratically through its attachments 
having become loose; the remedy being to 
drive the screws in tighter, if necessary 
plugging the holes with glued-in wooden 
pegs to give a better hold. 


An Arc Lamp HInt 


While on the subject of racks, those who 
use arc lamps in the studio will find it worth 
while to make sure, with the current 
switched off, that the milled-head and rack 
used in adjusting the carbons to strike the 
arc work freely and without stiffness. If 
this part happens to jam while trying to 
separate the carbons after bringing them 
momentarily together, the result may be a 
troublesome short circuit. 


DERANGED STUDIO SHUTTERS 


An occasional eye needs to be kept on 
studio shutters placed inside the camera and 
operated by a bulb and tube. A slight dis- 
arrangement of the mechanism or a leakage 
of the bulb or tube may result in the shutter 
not acting properly when exposing, or per- 
haps remaining closed although the bulb 
seems responsive to pressure. From that 
point of view, a faintly audible shutter has 
some advantage over a silent one. An in- 
cipient leakage can often be dealt with by a 
tiny patch of thin sheet rubber and india- 
rubber cement from a cycle repair outfit. 


BrRoKEN FOCUSING SCREEN 


A field camera should never be placed on 
the stairs. The writer recollects an occasion 
when a well-known photographer was going 
out in a rush to take certain group photo- 
graphs with a 10 by 12 in. camera. He 
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** New York Sun” staff photographer, J. Lyons, with Hammer Press plates explains how 
these kiddies improvised a shower at 107 Washington Street, 
New York, during the recent hot weather. 
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absent-mindedly deposited the camera on the 
stairs, seized the stand and the case of slides, 
and darted off, yelling to his assistant to 
“hurry up!” The latter naturally came down 
full tilt, kicked the camera in the rear with 
a serviceably heavy boot, and smashed the 
ground glass to pieces! Now, a rough-and- 
ready remedy for such a mishap, when there 
is no time to get anything better, is to use 
an unexposed dry plate, even if one of the 
contemplated exposures has to be abandoned. 
The size taken by the camera will probably 
fit all right in the rebate, and, unless very 
thickly coated, will permit focusing to be 
done fairly well for the time being. It should 
be screened from the light as far as possible 
to avoid discoloration. 


A SMASHED LENS 


Though lenses, fortunately, manage to 
survive quite a number of falls and minor 
accidents without serious damage, there are 
still occasions, especially outdoors, when one 
is dropped on a hard surface with such force 
as to smash some of the glasses. Before 
giving up hope and leaving the field, it is 
worth while seeing whether one of the com- 
binations has not escaped. If so, it may be 
possible to use it as a single lens by removing 
the broken pieces of the other combination. 
Front and back cells are often interchange- 
able should it be the rear portion that is 
affected. A useful preventive measure when 
work has to be done under rough conditions 
is to spring two or three wide and thick 
rubber rings or bands over the lens tube, 
allowing those at front and back to project 
somewhat if possible. The diaphragm ring 
must obviously be avoided. The rubber will 
probably preserve the lens from all but 
deliberately violent concussions. 


A Stuck DIAPHRAGM 


The iris diaphragm gets refractory on 
occasion, and sticks. It is no use trying to 
force it, and may cause irremediable damage. 
The only thing to do is to remove the glass 
or glasses of the lens, which may merely be 
necessary at one end, and give the diaphragm 
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a gentle tap here and there with a pointed 
piece of wood, say a trimmed match-stick. 
This will very likely rectify any slight shift 
that has occurred and enable the leaves to 
move; if not, the fault may be evident from 
further inspection and curable by a little 
adjustment, or perhaps by blowing out 
particles of dust that have collected. 


A MaxkesuiFt LEVEL 


A mishap to a spirit-level can be overcome 
by getting one or two bearing balls from a 
cycle shop. These bright, steel balls will 
only keep still on a perfectly level surface. 
A metal ring is advisable to stop the ball 
rolling away while leveling. The brass shade 
ring off an electric fitting is just the thing. 
It should be laid on the top of the camera, 
or on the baseboard, and one of the balls 
placed in the centre. 


EMERGENCY TRIPOD SCREW 


The tripod screw often gets lost when far 
away from any photographic dealer. A 
possible temporary substitute may be obtain- 
able from the nearest ironmonger in the 
shape of an iron or brass screw-bolt that will 
fit the camera bush. If too long, the nut 
accompanying it can be used midway for 
clamping. 


TEMPORARY DarK-Room LAMP 


Should the dark-room lamp be placed tem- 
porarly hors de combat, take one of the 
small ruby or orange glass ointment jars, 
obtainable for a few cents and having a 
metal screw-on cap about 1% in. in diameter. 
Pierce a small hole in the middle of the cap 
to admit the screw of a miniature batten 
holder, costing a dime. By means of the 
screw, fix the holder inside the cap and its 
brass support outside, not forgetting the 
insulating washer between. Insert a. flash- 
lamp bulb, wire up with flexible cord (one 
wire to the screw outside the cap, the other 
to the screw at the side of the holder, 
through a second small hole in the cap), 
screw the cap on the jar, and a neat little 
lamp results which can be run from an 
accumulator or a dry battery. 
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WHERE TO STOP DURING THE 


44th Annual Convention of the P. A. of A. 


IN CHICAGO, THE WEEK OF AUGUST 


23d 


Why 
Headquarters Hotel 


of course 


Hotel 


Congress 
and 
Annex 


Send in your reservation 
Now to 


G. E. ALLEN 


Assistant Manager 
Congress Hotel 


Delightful & Convenient 


INERT DEVELOPER 

At.rare intervals it happens that, on start- 
ing to develop, no image whatever appears. 
It may, of course, be owing to accidental 
non-exposure or great under-exposure, but 
another possible reason is the absent-minded 
omission of an essential ingredient in the 
developer. On one occasion, even, a certain 
operator tried to develop with a bottle of 
what was really plain distilled water. It can 
easily happen. An assistant, say, is making 
up the solution; he pours in the greater part 
of the water first, then he is suddenly called 
away, putting the labelled bottle back tidily 
on the shelf and omitting to explain matters. 
The sensible thing to do when no image 
appears is to rinse off all the solution and 
to leave the plate, film or print in clean water 
while making up a small quantity of fresh 
developer, which will settle the point. This 
is much better than spoiling or throwing 
away a lot of perhaps perfectly good nega- 
tives or prints for the wrong reason. 


An EMERGENCY DIsH 


When a large dish is smashed and no other 
available, try a well-made drawer from some 
less valuable article of furniture, say a 
kitchen table. With a narrow seam of wax 
run round where the sides meet the bottom 
it will probably prove watertight, and should 
serve well for the short interval before a 
proper dish is obtained, being little the worse 
afterwards when laid upside down to dry 
and the wax chipped out. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR RETOUCHING LEAD 


Suppose the last bit of retouching lead is 
gone, and one has neglected to order fresh. 
There is no need to despair, for an ordinary 
lead pencil of good quality will answer just 
as well if trimmed to a longer point than 
usual, and sharpened on the sandpaper. Or 
sometimes the fine leads in an ever-pointed 
pocket pencil will prove satisfactory, but 
these break unless one is content with a 
rather short point. 
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Hints oN FILAMENT LAMPS 

Suppose several metal-filament lamps in a 
workroom are wired in series, by far the 
most economical way. Should a filament 
happen to break in one lamp, the lot go out. 
If there does not happen to be a spare bulb 
handy, it may be possible to repair the frac- 
ture as follows, provided the glass is un- 
broken. Assuming the lamp, as is most 
usual, depends from a flexible wire, switch 
off the current and, with a candle, look care- 
fully for the break, where the several fila- 
ments will be seen vibrating. Hold the lamp 
in the hand by the glass bulb, and tilt, turn, 
or raise it gently till the broken filament 
touches the next adjacent one. Then get 
somebody to switch on the current, and very 
probably the damaged wire will fuse where 
it meets the other and effect a new junction, 
thus relighting that lamp and the rest. Pro- 
vided there is only one break, the plan 
usually succeeds after a few trials, greatly 
lengthening the life of the lamp. Of course, 
if the break is close to one of the leading- 
in wires, the case is hopeless.—A. [LocKETT, 
in The British Journal of Photography. 


# 
Concerning Full-Face Portraits 


At one time in the practice of photo- 
graphic portraiture, it was considered inad- 
visable to take the subject full front face— 
looking directly at the camera, as such a 
position was regarded; but, nowadays, one 
frequently sees portraits made just in this 
manner, seemingly at the option of the 
operator, or possibly at the request of the 
patron who recognizes that such presenta- 
tions of the subject are to be found in the 
work by celebrated portrait painters, and one 
reasons, therefore, that such a position must 
present features agreeable to artistic taste. 
And, in this particular, they are certainly in 
the right. 

One need only refer to Raphael, Titian, 
Velasquez, and others to substantiate their 
contention. Why, then, did the old timers 
repudiate the method? And we might ask, 
at the same time, why, on the whole, is a full 


. nee 
The Portrait Studio 


| FOURTH EDITION] EDITION 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


LIGHT #2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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front picture by a first-class modernist, less 
pleasing, despite the many excellencies it 
has, than a head slightly at an angle from 
the camera vertical ? 

Let us try to discover what is wrong with 
this full front presentation where the sitter 
seems to be looking direct at the artist. 

First, consider this, the human face is not 
a flat surface. It is more like a globe, with 
projections, and consequently has varying 
planes. The photograph represents this 
rotundity upon a flat surface. The artist 
attempts to give rotundity upon the flat. 
His lighting is controlled to effect this illu- 
sion. But just here note, the artist (or let 
us better say here, the painter of heads) 
looks at his subject with his two eyes. Well, 
so does the cameraist, you say; yes, but the 
painter reproduces on the flat canvas what 
both eyes see, not what one eye sees. ' He 
gives a sort of stereoscopic presentation. 
He sees in the head before him, things in 
bilateral symmetry, and he endeavors in his 
full face presentation to repeat his vision on 
the flat surface. But the photographer, 
although his vision may be as true as that 
of the painter, cannot translate the face in 
the terms of actuality which his eyes enjoy. 
He delegates the task to his one-eyed 
camera.” Ie wletss the cyclopelensmdcmerc 
presentation, and it does it like a cyclop who 
has a single eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, and so the features, unless skillful 
lighting is had recourse to, look somewhat 
distorted. How can the photographer pho- 
tograph with his monoptic, two ears and 
two eyes (even if he gets the nose all right) 
from exactly the same point of view, with- 
out foreshortening the nose, and it might 
happen to bé an attractive nose, at that. 
The chin would suffer, too, and the whole 
facial . outline,- besides,. must. suffer by 
default. What, then, -must-be done, should 
a patron demand being taken full front, fac- 
ing the camera? 

Our answer is, don’t take the picture 
under dictation. However, it 1s not neces- 
sary to contend about the subject or to try 
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UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


d Requires only the addition of carbonate of soda and rapidly 5 
= develops papers, bromides, lantern slides and photostats. 
Price, $3.00 per lb., plus postage. 


DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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to convert the patron over to your convic- 
tions that such a position cannot be artis- 
tically accomplished by reason of limitation 
of camera practice. A better way is to 
seemingly comply with the request, and yet 
follow your own plan. Since you may be 
assured that if you do comply, the result (if 
the client is artistic in discernment) will not 
be acceptable, and moreover you may lay 
this “fattening unction” to your deceit, that 
the patron will think you have complied with 
the demand, while you go on the even tenor 
of your way and make the result seem 
really a full front presentation, according to 
order: “Lact; tbloratio. tacw 

The good photographer knows how to 
handle every face that comes before him, 
because he has resisted the temptation of 
taking stereotyped pictures and appreciates 
the necessity of individual treatment. 

A perfect human face would present but 
little difficulty and the so-called full face 
might be ventured upon, even with a one- 
eye view of it, provided but a very slight 
change in its direction be indulged in; but 
nature has not been over-lavish in the hand- 
outs of symmetrical faces and so you have 
to have recourse to devices to do the flat as 
pleasingly as possible, to study to show the 
best aspect. 

Keep in mind that the first consideration 
as to the point of view is the facial outline. 
The eye must be trained to see the contour. 
You must note at what height your camera 
is, whether it concurs with the height of 
your visual presentation. Do not pose the 
subject and then lower or raise the camera 
for some purposed improvement in the gen- 
eral effect. 

The eyes, nose, and mouth must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the facial out- 
line. The eyes must be turned, raised, or 
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Annual Picnic of the P. P. S. of New York, at Valois Castle Inn, on Seneca Lake 


lowered, but you do not find the nose so 
tractable ; however, you may effect 1mprove- 
ment here by raising or lowering the lens, 
but have care that you do not, by lowering 
the lens, disclose an unpleasant view of the 
nostrils. 

The mouth has a penchant to look too 
large, though it may be true relatively. It is 
best, therefore, to foreshorten it a little. 

We advised using subterfuge, when a full 
front is demanded, but let us qualify this 
advice a little. Refuse absolutely to take 
a tull front of a thin face with’ sharp 
Meares, ouch a face can only have scant 
justice done it unless viewed in a stereo- 
scope. A one-eyed view of it is artistically 
impossible. So you must keep off from a 
front view of it. You must orient the head 
until you get the features in accord with the 
facial contour, and then manipulate the 
front light so as to fill up the hollows, and 
avoid great contrast of light and shade. 


we 


Liza: “Dat certainly is a beautiful engage- 
ment ring. What size is dat diamon’?” 
Rastus: “Dat is de 20-year installment size!” 


Professional Photographers’ Society 
of New York 


The Annual Picnic of the Southern Tier 
section, No. 10, Protessional Photog- 
raphers’ Society of New York, with the 
Geneva-Ithaca Section, was held July 14 at 
Valois Castle Inn on Seneca Lake. At this 
meeting a merging of the two sections was 
consummated in a section to be called ‘‘The 
Finger Lake’s Section.” The officers of 
Southern Tier Section are to hold office until 


Text (elections suiiomm se: Ome ee ay nem Ot 
WatkingsGlenssicmmchaimanmand irae, 
Loomis, of Elmira, secretary. Besides 


music and games in the afternoon a few 
stories were enjoyed from George Per- 
sonius. A trout dinner was served followed 
by dancing. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in Watkins Glen, at the 
studio of C. A. Payne. 
we 
Whether you ultimately collect a poor 
account or not depends in many instances 
upon whether you or the debtor becomes dis- 
couraged first. 
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Old Timer’s Reply 

The letters of Mr. Holden and Mr. 
Barnum, about my criticism of the judges 
and the $500 prize photograph, put me in 
mind of a trick we used to do when I was a 
boy: When we wanted to sein for fish we 
would go up stream and muddy the water 
so the fish could not see what we were doing. 
Instead of pointing out the good points (if 
any) they try to draw attention away from 
the photograph by jumping on me, trying 
to muddy the water so that perhaps the 
photograph will be forgotten in the hulla- 
baloo about me. 

Mr. Barnum calls me conceited for dar- 
ing to criticize the judges and artists in 
general. Well, if by studying and analyzing 
the photograph and making up my own 
judgment and expressing it, and not dumbly 
accepting the judgment of any one else 
because of his name and reputation, is con- 
ceit, then I am conceited. 

I Ystill “claim that artists. =ancienmeog 
modern, cannot be compared to the modern 
photographers in posing and lighting. The 
artist will pose a subject possibly once a 
week for a portrait and may be days study- 
ing his pose and lighting, while the pho- 
tographer will make from one to fifty or 
more poses a day and must train himself 
to make them quickly and they must be 
good, as a mistake in the pose cannot be 
painted out or covered up, so why should 
they not be better? If Mr. Holden will 
look in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
May 26, he will find a half-tone of a por- 
trait 1 made of President Coolidge in 1923, 
when I was acting superintendent of the 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. .«°. 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


ze opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
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U. S. Veterans Bureau School of Photog- 
raphy, that has been considered a very fine 
piece of work. The President liked it best 
of all the photographs made of him up to 
that date and designated it as his sole cam- 
paign photograph, and there were 3,000,000 
retogravures made for the Republican 
National Committee. 

I was not interested in the article of Mr. 
Pease with his rambling comments on pho- 
tographers in general and who fancies he is 
giving us some valuable suggestions about a 
certain style of work that had some little 


vogue about fifteen or twenty years ago, 


which, like a lot of other fads, died a natural 
death in a short while. He did not add a 
thing to the matter in hand; he entirely 
overlooked the fact that the photograph in 
question was sent in by a professional pho- 
tographer to an exhibition for professionals 
and his opinions would have no more weight 
than my opinion of one of his breakwaters 
would have. I am glad he made the quota- 
tion from Ruskin, as that fits him so much 
better than anything I could have said. 
Well, I sure smoked the mysterious Mr. 
X, the artist judge, out of his hole, and lo 
and behold he turns out to be not an artist 
but a minor government clerk, who as he so 
rightly says has been kidding himself that 
he knew something about photography, 
because he is supervisor of photography in 
the National Museum—(if there are any 
portrait photographs in that building I failed 
to see them in the six times I have been in 
there). I don’t believe there could have 
been a more complete vindication of my 
question—“Why an artist as a judge of 
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Wo you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lightings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect 1s achieved.. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 

Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 7+ PusB.tisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
Bxo T, 153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage. 
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Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“T would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00.’’-—John Krchnak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold.’’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’— 
J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
Ne Je 


*» 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
hasbroughtin more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ ’’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
~ 


“My best buy during 
£925. —Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


~ 


“Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—WrightM. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


» 


“T would not be without 
‘Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville Ill. 
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FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


READY NOW! 
“Ketouching and Finishing : 
fer Photographers i 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 

ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
ee how to minimize the unintentional defects 
# and how to emphasize the good features of the i 
?} work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 

:} the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 

= book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 

: has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 

= evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 

= wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix. . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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portrait photography ?’’—than the cheap wit 
effusion of this self-styled artist. I may be 
mistaken, but I doubt if after reading his 
article he will have “kidded” anybody that 
he knows anything about portrait photog- 
raphy whatever. “Kidding” himself is 
right. 

For the information of those who seem to 
be more interested in me personally than in 
my criticisms of the prize portrait and the 
judges, I make the following statement—lI 
had no entry in the competition. I have 
been president of one association and secre- 
tary of another one, have two silver cups, 
one of which had to be won three times 
before it became mine; three gold medals 
and four salon honors, and have also had the 
yonor of being the only photographer who 
was ever invited by a President of the 
United States to be photographed with him, 
and, though an old timer, am at present run- 
ning a modern up-to-date studio in a pretty 
good sized city. 

J. C. DEANE. 
72W.. Lexington st, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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More About Chicago Convention 
August 23 to 28 


Hote, RESERVATIONS 

The Congress Hotel has delegated Mr. 
G. E. Allen, the Convention Manager, to 
assist the members of the Photographers’ 
Association of America in arranging Hotel 
Reservations. Mr. Allen was in MHead- 
quarters Office the other day and said he 
thought it would be a splendid idea to have 
the members in various places send in group 
reservations so that they might all be 
together. That is, if a number of photog- 
raphers either alone or accompanied by their 
families are coming from Detroit, one-half 
of a floor or the whole floor, if necessary, 
could be devoted to Detroiters. Wisconsin 
members could do the same, as could many 
other City, State, or Amalgamated Associa- 
tions. Get up your own party and then 
write Mr. Allen at Headquarters Hotel to 
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fix you up a Group Reservation. Having 
once tried it I think you will find it a splen- 
did plan. Other Associations do it all the 
time, so why not our Association?  Inci- 
dentally, where a number of men or women 
are planning to attend the Convention, it 
will mean money saved, as in many cases 
adjoining rooms may be secured. The Hotel 
is giving the members of the Association a 
splendid opportunity, if they only take 
advantage of it. 
rd 

The Officers of the Association have 
received numerous reports concerning the 
number of photographers attending the com- 
ing Annual Convention, and the consensus 
of opinion is that the general attendance will 
be anywhere from three to five thousand— 
judging from the fact that this office has 
received word that Mr. Guy N. Reid is 
coming with some of his followers, Mr. 
Vincent of Vancouver, and of course Mr. 
Fugene Gray of Worcester, who hasn’t 
missed a Convention in four years, and many 
other prominent men. We mention these 
men as they are Presidents of Amalgamated 
Associations. 

we 
Railroad Certificates 

Be sure to ask for a CERTIFICATE AT 
THE TIME YOU PURCHASE YOUR 
TICKET, in order to save time and incon- 
venience later on. 


SELLING DATES 
August 19th to 21st 


HONORED FOR RETURN 


up to and including 


SEPTEMBER Ist, 1926 


A few more words about the securing of 
a CERTIFICATE at the time you pur- 
chase your ticket for the Convention: It 
may not mean so very much ‘to you, indi- 
vidually, but it does mean a great deal to 
the photographers generally. Help the other 
fellow by asking for a CERTIFICATE at 
the time you purchase your ticket. Your 
local ticket agent will gladly give you full 
details relative to the time that tickets may 
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Addition 


OU add to your por- 
traits, your prestige, 
and your profits when you 


Use 


Gross Mountings 


For they are beautiful, dis- 
tinctive, and reasonable. 


Be sure to see our line of 
mountings and learn about 
our service at the Chicago 
Convention. They will save 
you money. ‘ 


/ NcaNe 
325 TO 327 SUPERIOR STREET 
TOLEDO; OHIO 
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Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction. 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children ‘ 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

The Dark-Room 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Genre Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Combination Printing 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Tank and Time Development 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Photographic Chemicals 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographic Chemistry 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographie Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 
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be purchased, and the validation date. 
When registering at the Convention, turn 
in your certificate (making sure that it has 
been properly signed) to the young lady 
registering you at the registration desk. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership in the Association is 
better than it has been in years, but we want 
it still better. One of the reasons for those 
attending the Convention to give this some 
thought is, that advance payment of mem- 
bership saves a lot of inconvenience when 
attending the Convention; second, that 
membership credentials will be mailed and 
out of the way before you even reach Chi- 
cago. Then, too, you have that much more 
chance to receive the benefit of your creden- 
tials. 

PORTRAIT EXHIBIT 

Our Second Vice-President, Charles 
Aylett, is working hard on his plans for the 
coming Picture Exhibits, and reports one 
hundred per cent returns on his promise 
card, so we are assured of one of the finest 
displays we have ever had. Headquarters 
Office right now has several packages of 
foreign prints on hand, with notices of two 
more en route. A number of the Associa- 
tions throughout the country are getting 
exhibits together, as well as sending in priv- 
ate exhibits. Each one must do his or her 
share of cooperation, as that is the only way 
to prove to your National Officers that you 
are back of them, and it will assist them in 
laying their plans for the future growth and 
advancement of the Photographers’ Asso- 


ciation of America. 
% 


RuLES GOVERNING COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 


Two silver cups presented by Camera Craft are 
to be awarded as follows: 

One to the Commercial Association east of the 
Rocky Mountains exhibiting the best collection of 
commercial photographs, judged as a whole. No 
restriction as to size, finish, or number of prints. 

The other cup to be awarded to the Commercial 
Association exhibiting the best collection of photo- 
graphs west of the Rockies. 
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Undoubtedly this sort of competition has proven 
an excellent incentive toward better photography 
and the exhibit at Cleveland last year played an 
important part in gaining additional recognition 
from the National. 


Individual Exhibit 

The individual class has been created in order to 
provide competition to those members of the 
National who are located in districts remote from 
local association affiliation. Six handsome placques 
have been provided and are to be awarded to the 
photograph judged as being the best in each of 
the following classes: 

Class No. 1—Architectural—Interiors and exte- 
riors. 

Class No. 2—lIllustrative—Advertising illustra- 
tions, editorial illustrations. 

Class No. 3—Scientific—Photomicrographs, sub- 
jects of technical nature. 

Class No. 4—Banquet—Group photographs made 
with artificial light. 


Class No. 5—Panoramic—Photographs 
with the circuit type of camera. 


made 


Class No. 6—Industrial—All photographs not 
included under other classifications. 


In making entries for this contest, please be 
guided by the following rules: 

1. Prints exhibited in the Association exhibit are 
also eligible for competition in the individual 
exhibits. 

2. Exhibitors themselves must mark on the back 
of each photograph the number of classification in 
which the print is to be hung. 

3. Signatures or names of exhibitors are not to 
appear on face of prints, but they must appear on 
the back of each individual print. 

4. Prints submitted must not be framed, but 
they may be mounted in any manner desired. 

5. There will be no restrictions as to size or 
finish of prints, but members will be limited to 
three prints in each classification. 

Members are urged to prepare their prints with 
all possible speed. It is important that prints be 
sent as soon as possible that enough facilities may 
be insured. 


Wrap the prints securely, mark plainly 
“COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT,” and mail to 


WALTER C. HORNBY, 
Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 North Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (pattadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R. P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Pheteroite Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
Jey CuSs: HELGE SS. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
IlI—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
T enclose $2.15. 
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The Cleveland Photographic Society 
Takes Another Step Forward 


On account of the bankruptcy of the Grebe 
Company, from whom the Cleveland Photographic 
Society leased its present quarters, its lease 
became void and the Club was placed in a posi- 
tion of a month-to-month tenancy, which it felt 
was undesirable from a number of standpoints. 

It has therefore leased, for a period of ten 
years, the entire second floor of the Graves Build- 
ing at 2073 North Fourth street, at a very advan- 
tageous rental and is removing its club rooms dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 

It has available 3,600 feet of floor space at the 
new address. Approximately $1,500 has been 
raised among the club members to set up club 
rooms which will be second to none in the country. 

Seven dark-rooms with running water are being 
equipped; a large work-room with benches and 
desks for retouching and bromoil workers, large 
washing sinks and benches, lockers, and, in fact, 
everything that should be found in an up-to-date 
work-room of a photographic society; a large 
studio which will be equipped with modern facili- 
ties and up-to-date apparatus; an auditorium seat- 
ing approximately 250 people, where will be held 
all the public entertainments of the Club, likewise 
demonstrations. It will also be used for a regular 
meeting place; a lounging room which will accom- 
modate fifty to seventy-five members at one time, 
with easy chairs, tables, desks and fine lighting 
fixtures. The floor will be covered with linoleum 
and rugs. Built-in bookcases which will contain 
a library of several hundred volumes on photo- 
graphic subjects, and also a complete file of photo- 
graphic magazines published in this country and 
abroad will be available at all times. In fact, the 
entire Club rooms will be far superior to the old 
quarters. 

While the membership of the Club at the present 
time is approximately 100 members, it is the expec- 
tation of the Board of Trustees to boost this to 
200 members within a very short time. 

The Club is expecting to have these quarters 
ready approximately by the first of September and 
will greet all its friends at a housewarming the 
last Wednesday in September, plans for which are 
being made now, and announcement of which will 
be given out later. 

It asks that its friends who have been inter- 
ested in its meetings during the past season kindly 
bear with it during this transition period and it 
will promise a better and larger organization after 
it is completely installed in its new quarters. 


Sunday School Teacher—“Johnny, who was 
Aaron?” 
Johnny—‘‘The first man in the telephone book.” 


we 
Defeated Jockey—“Well, anyhow, I wasn’t last. 
There were two horses behind me.” 


Disgusted Backer—“Garn! They was the first 
two in the next race!” 
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Zimmerman Bros. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses (Eastman, Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. Hyatt’s Supply Co. 


(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) : 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Burke & James W. Schiller & Co. 
Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products . 
223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, II. 6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 
Eastman Kodak Stores Co. R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) Autochrome and Ilford Products 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 
Western Photo & Supply Co. George Murphy, Inc. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 57 East 9th Street, New York City 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) Everything used in Photography 
213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 110 West 32d Street, New York 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. pare Eeeets SENS, Lae: 
- ormerly onn awort oO. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Detroit Camera Shop Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
Everything Photographic (Eastman Kodak Co.) 


424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


peeves 


TT 
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jus evaeeenan 


DOTS ee TTT 
CO a ate et 


Pas only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs 
or locks used. fa 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the ButteTin oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Fr 


na 1 
rrcragepicen ce eeremerneernaeen sneer ema sesnsernasaaeean aan 


Te TTT 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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oven vy 64a mernrvn 444s en eRe EATON OTOTROOOOTOONOHG UU eSATA eUee ev eveen eras een Aneeegs eens AReeNATUNETA 


Dero Moe 
ener 


Over 2,000 sold and 
never a complaint. 


eunmrunsugnveneusananag eaveagy 4 ans9 00500 USTANU 44448404005 86908 HAMM ORAM Ag AL nA 
(GNA ENANNOENANTESASUO EEA AEENAQ NODS UO AUTON E1488 NATO NETRA 
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Practical 


Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 74% inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
-he propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end initself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor ‘“‘Scientific American.’’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay, widely known authority on the mechanics of 
motion picture photography. The book contains 225 pages 
generously illustrated and is being used as a supplementary text 
by The New York Institute of Photography. With the amateur 
in mind, the author does not go into complex detail, but has 
succeeded in pointing out most clearly the optical and chemical 
laws governing cinematography together with their practical 
application. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either professionals or 
amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief Instructor in 
Cinematography, Signal Corps School of Photography, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is equally well known in the 
Motion Picture field for his unusual ability as an author. 
Special chapters were contributed by Charles W. Hoffman and 
by Research Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman 
Kodak Company. Price, $6.00. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised and 
reset. Illustrated; 430 pages. A veritable encyclopedia of the 
moving picture art. Easily understood. To those who are 
interested it will open up a new field of work. It tells of the 
romances, the adventures, the great preparations of marvelous 
ingenuity and the hundreds of other things that go into the 
making of moving picture plays. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. The 
reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter 
opinions. This book, in its comprehensive view, seeks to supply 
him with the basic facts and principles upon which art rests 
and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. It 
not only helps the reader to know what art is, but in its chapter 
on “‘Misconceptions in Art’’ proves how frequently the popular 
mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, E.E: 
One of the best books on photography ever published and righ* 
up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily 
the scientific phase of light and shade. He directs you how to 
observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied 
results. The subject is so presented as to be fully within the 
comprehension of those who have not received a particular 
scientific training. A book the photographer has long desired, 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


Photograms of the Year 1925, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A record of progress in pictorial photography and a 
source of inspiration and pleasure, illustrated by the best 
photographs shown at the London Salon, the Royal and the 
leading exhibitions of the world. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Photography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photography. 
Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it refers to the 
technical means or mechanical methods for effecting artistic 
expression. It presents clearly and intelligibly the principles 
of art and their application to camera practice, recognizing the 
features incident upon the use of the material and instruments 
employed. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
book is recognized as the authoritative work published in 
English on the subject of Composition. It has maintained the 
cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England, where it has had a continued demand. 
The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes, which, 
while of special interest to the artist and photographer, is 
designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the 
pictorial. Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, by 
Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. White 
School of Photography. Every photographer who wishes to do 
more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ will find discussed in this 
volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific stand- 
point, not too elementary on the one hand nor too ultra- 
technical on the other. 302 pages, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 
cents. 
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Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known pictorialist has made a notable con- 
tribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional book. 
While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography can not be 
achieved by any “multiplication table,’’ he so clearly sets forth 
its principles that any photographer, amateur or professional, 
can see for himself just what makes a picture or, on the other 
hand, spoils it. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


PRINTING 


Perfection in the Pigment Process, Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an 
expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently practical. 
A book indispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire 
subject is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant 
upon the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed 
over which is essential to successful result. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


Print Perfection and How to Attain It, Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is replete 
with valuable information not only for the beginner, but also 
for the advanced worker. It is intended to be supplementary 
to Dr. Glover’s work on ‘‘Perfect Negatives,’’ but it is com- 
plete in itself. Written in the same concise, clear manner, it 
gives instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means for over- 
coming the difficulties attendant upon print manipulation. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
second edition, revised new subjects added, by Lloyd I. Snod- 
grass, B.S. The newest and most complete book on photo- 
graphic printing—by a practical photographer of wide experi- 
ence. Formulas and definite working instructions are given, 
together with a clear scientific explanation of the underlying 
principles. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. Boundincloth. Price, 
$3.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photog- 
eu hi lene JNbadeel 18, debhaclunnch, I eleS, Ikke. ILOAS- 
F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture. Engineers, 
Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. 96 pages. It should be in the hands of every 
worker in photography. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to photographic 
literature, containing, as it does, 969 working directions, tables 
and formulas, covering all departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 386 pages. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S., eleventh edition, 
revised and reprinted from new type. Invaluable reference 
book, classified as to subject; 800 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETOUCHING 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the authorita- 
tive handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every 
practical feature of the original edition, with many additions 
by the two leading experts in this field—T. S. Bruce and A. 
Braithwaite. A simple, practical course of instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 
16 plates;6x9in. Price, $2.50. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
If you want to learn retouching from the very beginning; if 
you want to learn every method of retouching; if you want to 
learn the most approved methods of retouching of today, 
including the use of the retouching machine, then be sure to 
get this most complete guide. $1.00, cloth; paper, 50 cents, 


Retouching and Finishing for Photographers by J. 
Spencer Adamson, in 124 pages the author has packed with 
principles and methods evolved from 25 years, practical experi- 
ence and wide research. You can learn the art of retouching 
and finishing with this book. Stiff paper cover, $2.00. 


Published and Sold by 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Second Edition; Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CON GIST= 

readable book 

of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 

' : For the photographer who 

Co S wants to know not only 


es HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pertin his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Clarence Dow and Harry Hill have opened a 
studio in Neoga, III. 


Ralph Ellison has moved his studio to 221 South 
Washington Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 


Lee Moren has opened a studio in Chillicothe, 
Mo., which will be known as the Moren Studio. 


Wm. F. Shultz has announced the opening of 
his new studio at 805 Frederick Street, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


F. B. Tibbals, of Millersburg, Ohio, has sold 
his studio to R. A. Koehler, and has retired from 
the photo business. 


The Wert Studio, at 1191%4 N. Sandusky Street, 
Bucyrus, Ohio, has been sold to Gale V. John, 
formerly of Florida. 


W. F. Schlueter has opened a studio in Lufkin, 
Texas. He will trade under the name of the 
Schlueter Studio, Inc. 


Arthur Pelham Yarborough, who _ recently 
moved from Honolulu, has opened a studio in the 
Maryland Apartments, Pasadena, Cal. 


Glen R. Dolberg has sold the Dolberg studios, 
106 East Broadway, Glendale, Cal., to Walter F 
Elsner. Mr. Elsner had been in Dolberg’s employ 
for some time. 


Charles H. Warren, of Gibson City, Ill, has 
purchased the studio of J. K. Asder, Burlington, 
Wis. Mr. Asder has moved to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he will enter another line of business. 


William A. Motl, for 14 years proprietor of 
the Motl Studio,, 115 W. Milwaukee Street, 
Janesville, Wis., has sold his business to Miss M. 
E. Sickler of Minneapolis, who took possession 
August Ist. 

i 


“Did the speaker electrify his audience?” 
“No, he merely gassed it.” 


Stranger: “Where can a fellow get a drink in 
New York?” 

New Yorker: “Any place but the five-and-ten- 
cent store.” 


Clerk: Now, see here, little girl, I can’t spend 
the whole day showing you penny toys. Do you 
want the earth with a little red fence around it 
for one cent? 

Little Girl: Let me see it. 


“Mrs. Podgers is dreadfully afraid of embon- 
point,’ remarked Mrs. Gadsley to her caller. 

“That’s a terrible disease,” returned the other 
woman. ‘My favorite aunt had it and the poor 
thing just wasted away.” 


Jasper: “Scientists are now trying to explain 
their theories so that the man in the street can 
understand them.” 

Gasper (dodging an automobile): ‘Well, 
they'll have to hurry up. The man in the street 
will soon be extinct.” 
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National ‘‘ Photographic Week ”’ 


Is it worth anything to you as a profes- 
sional and a business man to have the pub- 
lic educated up to a proper appreciation of 
photography ? 

Do you think that the “man on the street” 
knows as much as he should about pho- 
tography as an art? Are you, after spend- 
ing perhaps half your life in your profes- 
sion, getting the recognition you deserve? 

One of the big considerations that is to 
come up before the National Convention of 
Photographers at Chicago, August 23-26, 
will be the proposition of a National “Pho- 
tographic Week,” and a program of nation- 
wide cooperative advertising. 


Wednesday, August 18, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Are you going to Chicago to boost this 
proposition? We sincerely hope you are, 
and with equal sincerity, that if you cannot 
go, you will lose no time in writing Presi- 
dent Brakebill, 609 Market Street, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., that you are keen for it. 


Aerial Photography at Night 


The efficient and daring work of Lieu- 
tenant George V. Goddard in aerial photog- 
raphy, often recorded in these columns, 
demands further notice at this time. 

His latest contribution to the art finds 
example in-some exploits near Dayton, 
Ohio, where he has made successful pho- 
tographs from a rapidly moving plane at a 
height of 1,500 feet, using flash bombs and 
a specially devised shutter turned out by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

The airplane and its vital and increas- 
ingly important adjunct, the aerial camera, 
have shattered and penetrated darkness; an 
army’s greatest protection. 

Lieutenant Goddard’s photographs just 
taken have such detail as to show groups of 
people on the streets of Dayton, also of 
motors and street cars. A clear definition 
of all objects has been attained. 

In the event of another war, it would be 
possible, army men believe, to know with 
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exactitude any material movement of men, 
ships, or planes by the enemy near enough 
in advance of the movement to completely 
forestall it, provided men and equipment 
were available. 


Photographed the Nervous System 

Two students in the surgical department 
of a Western university have photographed 
the entire nervous system of the human 
body, making an interesting exhibit and a 
practical chart mor reterence: 

The students prepared the exhibit by 
removing a complete nervous system from a 
body and mounting it on a large piece of 
mill board. 

Every nerve is labeled and the completed 
work covered with a coat of shellac which 
will preserve it indefinitely. 


Incontestable Evidence 

The Pennsylvania State Bureau of Elec- 
tions is taking photographs of all records of 
the recent primary elections for the use of 
the Washington authorities. 

Even a typed and certified copy of any 
document is not enough to establish its 
standing as a true duplicate of the original. 
Anyone who knows the trials of copyists and 
the errors of proof readers, must irealize 
that papers purporting to be duplicates of 
an original, cannot be absolutely relied on 
to be true copies. 

There is just one way to make sure about 
the value of such papers and that is to pho- 
tograph the original—there is no getting by 
that. 


Mussolini Advertises Italy 


There is nothing slow about the Dictator 
of Sunny Italy! 

One of his latest enterprises is in intro- 
ducing his booming country by fine picture 
postcards. 

It is said that he has caused to be pro- 
duced no fewer than 210,000 photographs 
of Italian landscapes, antiquities and objects 
of art to be turned into postcards. 

The most recent work in this line has 
been in the issuing of a thousand separate 
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collections comprising twenty views each of 
some of the chief cities of the peninsula. 

The newer photographs of the series are 
unrivaled for detail, softness of shading and 
beauty of composition. ‘These postals along 
with colored posters issued by the same 
bureau in thousands are distributed through- 
out the railway stations of Europe. 


Photographing Meteors 


It is reported that a telescopic camera has 
been devised by Professor Clinton H. Cur- 
rier, of Brown University, Providence, 
R. I., to photograph meteors. 

The camera 1s pointed at a portion of the 
heavens suspected of harboring shooting 
stars, and a train of sidereal clockwork 
keeps the photographic apparatus focused 
during the night on that region. 

Any wandering celestial body coming 
within range of the camera is immediately 
automatically spotted. 


A Luminous Plant from India 

We have a clipping from a paper pub- 
lished in India stating that by exposure to 
the glow of a luminous plant found in 
Bengal, a photograph has successfully been 
taken. It is not stated that this garden 
variety of illumination is going to permit 
Indian photographers to dispense with sun- 
light; doubtless the report records just 
another stunt by some amateur more inter- 
ested in play than in good hard work. 

Still, we could suggest a good use for that 
illuminating herb—perhaps several uses, and 
should propose importing several shiploads 
Omit: 

Planted along our country lanes and 
roads, it would show the motorist “where he 
is at;” no farm lass need fear to go home in 
the dark. | 

Used as a hedge for truck farms, perhaps 
one could get a few more hours work in the 
24 out of growing garden sass than is now 
the case. 

Dried and festooned about the hen house 
in the winter, perhaps “biddy” would chalk 
up a better batting average, as it were. 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


The Convention will open with a larger 
and better Membership than has been had 
in years and with more interest in the Asso- 
ciation and its activities. This is due not 
only to Chicago, which is recognized as one 
of the best convention cities in the country, 
but to the cooperation of the Chicago Por- 
trait Photographers’ Association, Chicago 
Commercial Photographers’ Association and 
the Photographers’ Association of Wis- 
consin. Aside from the support given by 
these Associations, the manufacturers and 
dealers not only in Chicago but throughout 
the country have contributed largely to the 
success of the Association. This codpera- 
tion has made possible the splendid program 
which is offered to those attending the con- 
vention this year. 

we 


Official Program 
Monday, August 23 
Convention Hall opens 1 P. M. 


2.00 P.M.—Bugle Call—Star Spangled 
Banner—Quartette. Official open- 
ing of convention by President Jas. 
H. Brakebill. Official Welcome by 
representative official of the City of 
Chicago. President’s address. Ap- 
pointment of Committees. 


2.30 P. M.—Display and_ discussion of 
Studio stunts, ideas, workshop 
novelties, etc. (Note—Fach one 
showing a stunt, etc., must agree to 
give one hour and a half of Tues- 


day and Wednesday afternoons at 


an appointed place and show his 
stunt or idea to the members. 
Voting will be done at that time for 
the best stunt, etc., and a prize of 
$100 awarded to the one receiving 
the most votes. 

3.00 P. M.-=-Cs Vinson, Cleveland, Ohio 
—A National Photographic Cam- 

man over 

“Say it with flowers.” 


paign—The who put 


Tuesday, August 24 
10.00 A. M.—*Hitting on all Six,” a vivid 
description of the photographer, his 
business, and his business methods 
as seen by an outsider. Henry _G. 
Heffner of Detroit, Michigan. 
11.00 A. M.—*‘*How to photograph business 


men to create good sales.” Louis 
Dworshak of Duluth, Minn. 
3.00 P. M.—“Balance of Light and 


Shade.” Will H. Towles of Wash- 
incon, DO wiCeWirectommoter. OF 
A. Summer School at Winona 
Rake: 

4.00 P. M.—“The Adventures of a Child 
Before the Camera,” illustrated with 
lantern — slides. Marcus Adams, 
E.R.P.S., retiring? president of “the 
Photographers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Wednesday, August 25 
10.00 A. M.—“Keeping up Your Credit and 
Your Relations with Your Banker’’ 


—An important topic. 
11.00 A. M—“Fifty Years on Fifth Ave- 
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nue. William Hollinger, 
Works City. 

3.00 P. Mi—“The Ifs and Buts of Pho- 
tography.” Miss Virginia Whitaker 
with Breckon Studios, Pittsburgh, 
Pas 

4.00 P. M.—‘‘Portraiture in the House.” 
William= D. Poynter, » Cincinnati; 
Ohio. 


Thursday, August 26 


10.00 A. M.—Photographing Babies. 

1. How to get the Baby Business. 

2. How to photograph the Babies 
and Children. 

3. How to sell the Parents. 

Walter Scott Shinn, New York 

City. 

11.30 A. M.—Business Session—Election of 
officers, etc. 

3.00 P. M.—“Direct Advertising” A joint 
meeting for Portrait and Commer- 
cial Photographers. Homer Buck- 
ley, Chicago. 

4.00 P. M.—“A heart to heart talk with 
Employees.” Marcus Adams, 
F.R.P.S., London, England. 


Friday, August 27 
10.00 A. M.—“Advertising Without an Ap- 
propriation.” Clifford Ruffner, 
Editor Studio Light, Rochester, 
NESE: 
10.45 A. M.—‘“‘Photography as I know it.” 
Col. Eduard J. Steichen, New York 


New 


City, official photographer for 
Vogue and Vanity Fair. 
11.45 A.M.—Final business | Session— 


Unfinished Business, etc. 
we 
Commercial Section Program 
Monday, August 23 
2.15 P. M—Opening of Convention offi- 
cially by President J. H. Brakebill. 
President’s Address. Appointing 
of Committees. 
3.00 P. M.—Opening Meeting—Commer- 
cial Section. Committee Appoint- 
ments. 
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Tuesday, August 24 


10.00 A. M.—Associations. “What They 
Mean,” by Louis J. Flader, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Photo Engravers’ 
Association of America. 

11.00 A. Mi—Commercial Section Organ- 
ization—(Man yet to be selected). 

2.00 P. M.—Pointers on Negative-Making, 
J. I.. Crabtree; Hleatito tame motos 
graphic Chemistry, Eastman Kodak 
Company Research Laboratories. 

3.00 P. M.—Photographic Textiles, C. W. 
Howson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4.00 P. M.—Photographic Mosaics, Wm. 
T. Barnum, Chicago. 


Wednesday, August 25 


10.00 A. M.—Foto Color Process, Jeffery 
White, Detroit, Mich. 

11.00 A.M.—Why not the Commercial 
Photographer ? — A demonstration 
of 16 m.m. sub-standard motion pic- 
ture equipment with some good 
ideas for the commercial man. Mr. 
F. A. Cotton, of Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago. 

2 P. M.—Some more ideas on the 16 m.m. 
film possibilities—with a demonstra- 
tion by A. B. Cornish, of Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

3.00 P. M.—Aerial Photography, with a 
demonstration and display of the 
latest type cameras, courtesy of Air 
Service, U. S. Army. Chas. Vance, 
Chief Instructor, Army School of 
Photography, Rantoul, IIl. 


Thursday, August 26 


10.00 A. M.—Print Coloring, Howard Web- 
ster, Chicago. 

11.30 A. M.—Business Session — (Entire 
Association) — President, J. H. 
Brakebill. 

2.00 P. M.—Radio Photography. 

3.00 P. M. — Direct-by-Mail Advertising, 

Homer Buckley, Chicago. 

4.00 P. M.—Business Session — Commer- 

cial Section—Election of Officers. 
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HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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Friday, August 27 
10.00 A. M.—Overhead Camera Work, C. 
W. Howson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
11.30 A. M.—Final Business Session. 
cd 


Convention Entertainment 


Monday night—Reception. 

Tuesday night—Public Meeting. 

Wednesday noon—Ladies’ Luncheon. 

Wednesday night—Boat Ride or Theatre 
Party. 

Thursday night—Banquet. 

Address all mail during the week of con- 
vention to “Photographers’ Association of 
America, Convention Headquarters, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill.” 

Mr. and Mrs. O. C. Busch announce the 
arrival of a son on July 31. 

Another item of interest 1s the persistent 
rumor of the marriage of a very popular 
Chicago Bachelor to be held very soon. 
Extending this Bachelor best wishes and 


congratulations. 
we 


National ‘‘ Photographic Week ”’ 


It is a poor cause that has no memorial 
day or season! 

Glance over a list of our holidays in all 
states of the Union and consider the effect 
of setting apart some particular time to give 
emphasis to, and concentrate attention on, 
a subject worthy of universal recognition. 

We photographers have wasted a lot of 
valuable time in standing on the side lines 
and watching the game of the other fellows 
—advertising and educational literature, for 
instance. It is high time that we ginger up 
our own scheme of things cooperatively. 

The opportunity for united effort lies 
before us in the establishment of “Pho- 
tographic Week,” which 1s coming up for 
discussion at the Chicago Convention. 


(Our Profit Assurance Plan Reduced 26% 


We Have Served Over 100 Studios 
WHY NOT YOURS? 
At a COST of 2 to 8 Cents per Day 


THE STANDARD COST FINDING SERVICE CO. 
1427 Penn Avenue, North MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Direct from the Summer School 


The first week at the P. A. of A. Summer 
School was terminated by two very instruc- 
tive talks on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning by Miss Virginia Whitaker of 
the Breckon Studio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fri- 
talk was devoted to explaining a 
thorough system of studio accounting, from 
the taking of the order to delivery, and final 


day’s 


filing of negatives. Saturday’s was given 
under the titles “What Are We Coming 
To?” in which Miss Whitaker reviewed the 
present position of the photographer and 
then outlined at length, what seemed to her, 
the probable trend of the portrait photog- 
rapher in the future. Interest never falters 
when Miss Whitaker is on the platform, as 
was borne out by the keen attention of the 
entire student body. 

For the second week, the dark-room is 
under the supervision of W. H. Hammer, 
assisted by Cliffe Reckling and $. S$. Gor- 
don, of the Hammer Dry Plate Company. 
In the printing-room, R. A. Stafford and 
J. L. Drake are demonstrating papers of the 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. Progress is 
being manifest all along the line, from a 
greater ease of manipulation in the camera 
rooms, less time consumed in_ producing 
desired light effects, to a more salable fin- 
ished print that is turned in for the bi- 
weekly criticisms by Director Towles. Mrs. 
Lewis Kerr, in charge of Retouching, is 
highly pleased with the skill which is being 
developed by have never 
attempted this work before, and also with 
the progress made by some of the more 


many who 


experienced. 

By way of special lectures, F. A. Taylor, 
of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
eave two very instructive talks, illustrated 
by lantern slides, on the construction, speed, 
and proper use of lenses. ‘These were given 
on Monday and Tuesday of the second 
week. 

Social activities for the present are prin- 
cipally centered in the rehearsals of the 
Minstrel Troup, which will give their enter- 
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tainment probably the early part of the 
fourth week. Friendships have sprung up 
which tend to make the out-of-School hours 
pass quickly and everyone is getting a full 
100% for their 24 hours a day. By the way, 
Metcalf might be induced to pay a good 
price for a thief-proof Ingersoll, if such can 
be obtained. 
we 


How Many Services? 
Cao. CLAUDY 


A bank advertises to get customers for all 
of its services—this bank says that nine out 
of ten people use it only as a place in which 
to keep a checking account, whereas the 
bank is prepared to offer a savings account, 
with interest, a buying service for invest- 
ments, a service of advice as to what invest- 
ments to buy, certificates of deposits, loans 
to business men, buying and selling of for- 
eign exchange, etc., etc. 

Sauce for the goose is also dressing for 
the chicken ! 

How many services is the average pho- 
tographer prepared to render to his cus- 
tomers, and of those, what proportion are 
used by most of his patrons? 

Most people go to a photographer merely 
to have a picture made, and a dozen or so 
copies delivered, for so and so much money. 
That the photographer can supply them with 
anything else that they really want is a new 
idea to many; yet when it is brought to 
their attention, a few will indulge in other 
purchases than new portraits, to the profit 
of the photographer who so advertises his 
work. Let us list here a few of the things 
which a photographer in the average size 
town (whatever that is!) is prepared to do 
for those who wish it. 

He will— 

Make portraits. 

Make prints from negatives made in 
the past. 

Make enlargements from any negative. 

Make frames. 

Make miniatures. 
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Make locket pictures for those senti- 
mentally inclined. 

Make home portraits in the familiar 
surroundings. 

Copy old pictures, and remove from 
them unwanted details. 

Make a modern picture from an old- 
fashioned one, even taking off an 
out of style -hat, Yor @remouinge 
sleeves ! 

Pick one face out of a group and turn 
it into a modern portrait. 


There are plenty others, but these will do 
to show to all who are curious that the mod- 
ern photographer with his modern equip- 
ment, is able to do a great deal more than 
merely make a new picture every year or so. 
But these are all matters which only occur 
to customers when they dig up the need 
from their own inner consciousness. If 
you waited for them to decide that they 
needed portraits, you wouldn’t have the 
same business that you possess when you 
advertise your work. 

Then why not advertise some of these? 
One photographer of my acquaintance has 
a little folder which he slips into every 
package of pictures which he delivers, tell- 
ing what it will cost to have an enlargement 
made, a locket picture, a miniature, a pic- 
ture in colors. These little folders cost him 
about 114 cents each. He tells me he gets 
an order for one or the Otter mareeenees 
“extra services” in five per cent of the times 
he advertises it; in other words, he spends 
thirty cents in folders for one order. Nat- 
urally that thirty cents gets taken care of 
in that order! 

What one man can do, another can also. 

There are many other ways of making 
your special service work known besides the 
somewhat slow one of slipping a folder into 
each packet of delivered pictures. There is, 
of course, always direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, in which you send out regularly to a 
selected list of customers some piece of 
literature regarding your business. ‘There 
is newspaper advertising, which pays only 
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in certain circumstances, usually inverse-y 
as the size of the paper; that is, in the big 
city with the big daily paper, the effective 
circulation for the photographer is too small 
to make whereas in the 
smaller town, with everyone who reads the 
paper within reach of the studio, it may be 
highly effective. And there is always word 
of mouth advertising, and that photographer 
who does not see to it that his receptionist 
tells everyone she talks to in the studio about 
at least one of these extra things which you 
can do for a customer, is overlooking a bet. 

There is a certain definite amount of over- 
head which is fixed and unalterable, regard- 
less of how much business is done. Rent, 
heat, light, taxes, salaries—you can make 
one new sitting a month, or one new sitting 
a minute, and these remain the same. 
Variable overhead is found in materials, 
extra help and supplies. The amount of 
overhead per picture varies with the num- 
ber of pictures. Pictures which carried no 
overhead whatever, would be all profit. 

If the “extra services” can pay the total 
overhead, then all the sittings made would 
be complete profit. Isn’t that worth think- 
ing about, and planning for? ‘Then, why 
not start a campaign, with the idea of inter- 
esting all your customers in some one extra 
service that you are prepared to offer, and 
see if you, too, cannot work these little by- 
path gold mines and increase the entries on 
the black ink side of the ledger ! 


& 


The Value of Cooperation 


It must be admitted that in the process of 
man’s evolution his intellectual force was 
developed under the stress of competition, 
and it must also be allowed that, organ- 
ically considered, the brain does not differ 
essentially from claws and fangs. Never- 
theless, it cannot be gainsaid that man’s 
brain soon enabled him to appreciate that 
the direct method of the lower animals was 
not an efficient agency to enable him to cir- 
cumvent the surroundings in which he was 
placed, even if applied to the bare strugg’e 
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for existence; and so he had recourse to the 
opposite plan of design, calculation and 
cooperation. He must early have realized 
the necessity of using his super-intellectual 
endowment to get the best of those with 
whom he associated of inferior mentality, 
but, all the same, he could not help perceiv- 
ing from actual experience that too great 
exercise of self-interest was not invariably 
the best course to pursue, even for his own 
advantage. | 

He discovered the benefit accruing from 
a surrender of his better endowment for 
mutual benefit, which in the end really made 
his individual condition better off than when 
he hogged all for himself. The consequence 
is that social relations of primitive man were 
established and improvement in conditions 
followed ; rude arts began to develop, and it 
was found advantageous to protect skilled 
workers who made better flints and stone 
axes than to take advantage of their weak- 
ness and despoil them of their property. 

Primitive society thus learned the eco- 
nomic truth that inordinate competition 
defeats its intention. 

The effect of competition prevents devel- 
opment, for whenever the stress of compe- 
tition is lessened, advance always begins, and 
where, by rational agency, it is reduced to 
the minimum, great strides are made. 

Without cooperation, how could society 
have government, law, religion, industrial 
and commercial life? Nevertheless, in the 
face of all this evidence, we find, at the 
present time, many who contend that com- 
petition is the life of trade. 

It is only the unskilled forms of labor 
which persist in such condition, but not after 
they discover the value of intellectual capital 
in bettering conditions all around. 

To be sure, the more intelligent of labor 
appreciate this necessity of cooperation, but 
such is the obsession of the general public 
with the old idea about competition that any 
attempt on the part of labor to cooperate is 
looked upon as inimical to the well-being of 
society. 

Government admits that cooperation is a 
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benefit to society, but why then does it look 
askance on any movement of labor to com- 
pete with capital? 

We do see competition among corpora- 
tions, but it is only a temporary condition, 
lasting only until further cooperation is 
effected by a combine. The rivalry between 
monopolies soon resolves itself into an amal- 
gamation. We deplore such absolute con- 
trol. But soulless as trusts proverbially are 


—and iniquitous as they sometimes may be 
—yet are they wise enough to know that it is 
self-destructive to go too far. 
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Besides, though wealth may be absorbed 
by the unscrupulous few among monopolies, 
the price to the community is less than when 
business is left to the influence of ignorant 
competition. 

The good old days of trade methods are 
gone when the merchant remained quiet and 
awaited the arrival of the buyer, and the 
customer beat down the price and went else- 
where if no reduction was made. But, now- 
adays, the seller must be on the alert to 
attract trade or his rivals will soon displace 
him. His store must be on a good street and 


Eee ; z “ er eee EE ES: 


Concentrating Spotlamp, a marvelously handy, 


attractive and efficient spotlamp, using 400- 
Watt T-20 Mazda globe. 


Flexible Neck Head Screen, universally ac- 
claimed as an indispensable studio con- 
venience. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


Halldorson Studio Lighting System 


The entire system pays for ttself in the electric wiring it saves. 
Write today for complete information. 


See Our Display 
at the 
P. A. of A. Convention 
Chicago 
August 23-28 


Booths 106-7 


Electric Studio Lamp, the lamp that places a 
bank of four 1500-Watt Mazdas under the 
absolute control of the operator. 


Overhead Light, a new and valuable member ~ 
of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 
with groups. 
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he must spend a good deal of cash in adver- 
tising. He must employ agents to drum up 
trade, but what is the result upon prices? 
Are they not soaring higher and higher than 
they would be if the buyer sought out the 
seller? The number of dealers is but a small 
fraction of the number of customers and the 
store is easier to find than the dealer to hunt 
up the customer. 

Does this strenuous effort to displace 
rivals increase trade? All must charge a 
higher price to make good the expense 
incurred and the public must pay it with no 
accompanying benefit. 

Each merchant must do what his rival 
does to keep his head above water. He must 
resort, as he says, to “modern business meth- 
ods,” be “up to date,” but who foots the 
bill? The poor public. ‘This unnecessary 
waste has caused the formation of trusts, 
because as soon as a trade becomes incor- 
porated, its expenses get trimmed off and 
the money saved increases the dividends. 

So it follows that a justly administered 
cooperation is better for all around than cut- 
throat competition. 

Movement in direction of cooperation is 
being made among the commercial photog- 
raphers and it has resulted advantageously 
in preventing industrial waste, thus lessening 
the cost of production, and each man is 
enabled to do more effectively what he is best 
qualified to do, and, besides, the method is 
more economical, as there is no need of elab- 
orate advertising, drumming up trade, etc. 

Trade secrets are not jealously held, but 
exploited by the community of interest. 

This benefit accruing from cooperation 
should, therefore, incite the interests of the 
professional portraitist. 

% 


Through the courtesy of the BULLETIN oF PuHo- 
TOGRAPHY I wish to extend my thanks to the many 
photographers who have responded to my personal 
letters in regard to “‘Photographic Week,” and I urge 
each one of you to continue your support during 
the National Convention at Chicago. 

ETHEL STANDIFORD MEHLING 


President Cleveland Professional 
Photographers 


The 


Bordertinting 
Projection 
Printer 


will ENLARGE, 

REDUCE and 
TINT the BORDER 
same time the picture 
is printed. 


For Copying, making 
Lantern Slides and 
Opals it has no equal. 


See this wonderful Printer at the 
Chicago Convention. 


B. & L. MANUFACTURING CO. 
1702--1706 LIGHT STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sterling Enameled Commercial Outfit 
THE VERY THING YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Accommodates both 5x7 and 8x10 Eastman Hangers. 
Interchangeable. Two 7%x10%x10% tanks enclosed in 
water-jacket. Middle space for washing. The one up- 
to-date complete outfit. 


White Enamel Fixing Baths 


For all sizes of prints. Far superior to all trays on account 
of extra large depth. Most practical and labor-saving. 
Note Stock Sizes :— 
12x16x5inches 16x20x6inches 18x22x5 inches 
18x24x6inches 20x24x6inches 20x30x6 inches 
Ask your dealer for prompt shipment on 
both items or write us. 


Sterling Manufacturing Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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A Plea for Standardization 


It would help a lot if writers on developing 
gave their formulas all based on a standard 
quantity of liquid, say 32 ounces or 1000 
cic 

A booklet in front of me gives, in 3 pages, 
formulas of 40 oz., 64 0z., 5 gal., and 50 oz. 

It is almost prohibitive to reduce to one 
standard quantity for sake of comparison 
and although all these formulas merely ring 
the changes on the quantities (proportional ) 
of ingredients, standardized quantities 
would show at a glance the recommended 
proportion of developer, accelerator, pre- 
servative, etc. 


New York City. 


NorMAN H. Taytor. 


w 


Calendar Reform 

Mr. Eastman’s letter concerning the pro- 
posed reform in the calendar is opportune, 
for there is no doubt that the peculiar 
arrangement of months and days causes 
much “lost motion’—to use a machinist’s 
expression—in all business affairs. Any 
change, however, will meet with far more 
opposition both active and passive, than was 
the case with the two changes that have 
brought about our present calendar. The 
frst “kaiser” was an absolute monarch. He 
came, saw, and conquered in peace as well 
as war. His successor, Augustus, queered 
the year somewhat in fixing thirty-one to 
the month sextilis when he changed it to 
August. He wanted as big a month as the 
mighty Julius. Centuries later, when Greg- 
ory made the next step in reform, he was 
practically absolute over much of the civi- 
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lized world, but not wholly, so that por- 
tions of western Europe went along under 
the Julian calendar for many years. ‘The 
eastern church did not accept the Gregorian 
system until comparatively recently. 

The first step in reform should be, as 
Mr. Eastman points out, the fixation of 
Easter. The shifting of this festival is with- 
out any justification in sacred or secular 
affairs. All other church events are definite. 
It is, however, worth while noting that the 
seasonal relations of the calendar, espe- 
cially the religious emphases—the feasts and 
fasts—are entirely distorted in the southern 
hemisphere. Easter and Passover, which 
are strictly spring festivals, occur in Autumn 
in that part of the world; Christmas and 
Chanuka, which with us are winter events, 
occur in the warm season. ‘These folks 
wear overcoats on the fourth of July and 
go picknicking on New Year’s Day. 

It has seemed to me that a marked 
advance in calendar reform could be made 
without much disturbance of existing con- 
ditions by omitting the months and having 
only a division into weeks. In looking over 
the whole question of measurement—time, 
dimension, value, it will be found that a 
tendency exists to multiply unnecessarily 
the subdivisions. This is well shown in the 
original American monetary system. The 
units are “Eagles, dollars, dimes, cents, and 
mills.”” Practice, however, has eliminated all 
but two. We do not call a million dollars 
one hundred thousand eagles, nor did we 
call the old half-cent five mills. The French 
decimal system is overloaded with sub- 
divisions, which I think militate in a way 
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against its acceptance. Meter and centi- 
meter would be quite sufficient for most 
purposes. Measures smaller than the centi- 
meter could be given in fractions as the inch 
is given in common system. ‘The same 
system could be applied to the weights. 
Kilogram and gram would be ample for 
all purposes. 

In application of this principle, the year 
could be made up of 52 weeks which could 
be numbered consecutively, and one day (or 
two in leap year) designated as “dies non”’ 
being New Year’s day in the usual year. I[ 
think it will be found on careful exami- 
nation that we almost always use the day of 
the week and not the day of the month as 
basis for our business and personal activ- 
ities. The important question is almost 
always “is this Tuesday,” not a date in the 
month, except perhaps the first for bills, 
Society meetings, for instance, which con- 
Suirttesco large a part of ‘modern lite, are 
fixed for definite days in the week, not for 
days of the month. Many business arrange- 
ments such as rents could be based on a 
four weeks’ basis. A still simpler system 
would be to number the days of the year 
consecutively and to retain only the week so 
far as the seven named days are concerned. 

Mr. Eastman refers to the plan of having 
the main holidays occur on Monday. This 
will meet with opposition from _ those 
engaged in operating summer amusement 
parks, who find that when July 4th, for 
instance, falls on Saturday or Monday, 
there is a loss of patronage. The general 
run of patrons cannot stand outings on both 
days, but when the holiday occurs in the 
middle of the week there is a recovery of 
interest and returns are better. 

Personally, I am heartily in favor of cal- 
endar reform, and while I have outlined 
some points differing from the general pro- 
posals in the matter, I would be glad to sup- 
port any suggestion which will get rid of the 
awkward, out-of-date system now in vogue. 

Henry LeFFMANN. 


Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 
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Platinotype, Palladiotype 
and Satista Papers 
Criterion Mezzotone and 


Bromide Papers 


Adherent Dry Mounting 
Tissue and Art Tint 
Papers 


Thornton=-Pickard 
Cameras and Shutters 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reproduction of Verito Photograph made by 
A. E. Murphy, Saginaw, Mich. 


Verito does not rest 
upon its laurels 


The Verito has always anticipated and 
met the demands of diffused focus photog- 
raphy. In the studio, home, out-of-doors, 
and for enlarging, its delightful soft focus 
qualities appeal to the most exacting taste. 


The diffusion is controlled at will by vary- 
ing the size of the diaphragm opening—the 
manipulation is simple. 


Verito Extension Lens—to increase the focus 
of the 18-inch to 22%-inch. 


A Treatise on the Verito will be mailed upon request. 


WOLLENSAK 


OFPa lat GAL CO °MIR A News 


Rochester, New York. USA. 
BUY AMERICAN-MADE GOODS 
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A Clear Understanding as to Who 
Owns Negatives 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 

Who owns the negatives, anyhow? 

What a lot of trouble this question has 
caused some photographers — particularly 
commercial photographers. 

And what a lot of trouble would be 
avoided if the photographer would tell cus- 
tomers plainly that ALL, negatives remain 
the exclusive property of the photographer 
at all times? 

One western photographer who has a 
particularly comprehensive price list, sees to 
it that all his customers have a clear under- 
standing about this matter of negative 
ownership by calling their attention to the 
following paragraph on his price card: 

“Ownership of Negatives. All negatives 
remain the exclusive property of the pho- 
tographer. Customers requiring negatives 
for their own files may acquire by paying 50 
per cent additional to the original negative 
cost. Provided this is arranged at the time 
negatives are made.” 

And there you are. 

There can never be any question as to the 
ownership of negatives when such a clear- 
cut statement as this is called to the atten- 
tion of customers before the pictures are 
taken. 

And, just as it is good business to have 
a clear understanding about the ownership 
of negatives, so it is a good proposition to 
have an equally clear understanding as to 
all prices. 

Here is a particularly comprehensive price 
list for commercial photographs which may 
offer suggestions to other photographers for 
getting out price lists which will tell every- 
thing: 

Exterior Photographs 
(Within Three Miles of City Hall) 


5 x /7-—First exposure 5...)..... 4 eee $2.50 
5 x 7—Additional exposures, each same 
trip 3.06.4. 222 eee 2.00 
6%4x 814—First exposure .........4.e0+-> 3.00 
644x 84%4—Additional exposures, each same 
trip es EAA es eee 2.50 
8 xl0—Hirst exposure: >... .4.5 eee eee 3.00 
(Continued on page 212) 
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1 Photo Finisher Needs 


What the Largest Amateur Finisher in United States 
says of the Colonial 


_— 


THE. F. B. FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


FOUNTAIN’S KODAK SHOP 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHING AND SUPPLIES 


MAIN OFFICE; MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Nov. 2, 1925 


Simplex Photo Specialty Co. 
a04 East 33rd St. 
New York city 


Gentlemen; 


The Colonial Print Dryer which you shipped 
us has exceeded our expectations and has been 
in continual use every day since we received it. 
The belt has given us no trouble and to the 
writer's knowledge has not been adjusted more 
than once or twice in the last three months. 


The machine has taken our entire output 
of prints which is practically all velvet finish, 
as we turn out very few glossy prints. 


We shall be very glad to answer any inquiries 
that you care to refer to us. 


We shall be in the market for another Dryer 
for our Bridgeport plant and I can say without 
hesitation that it will be a Simplex Dryer 
of some model. bee 


Very truly yours, 
' The F. B. Fount Co. 


FBF :HFC be 


P. S.— Mr. Fountain has since bought his second machine 


I DIRECT FROM 


206 E. 33rd Street, New York City 
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8 xl0—Additional exposures, each same 
tripe, oA ee eae eee 2.50 
7 xll—Same as for 8x10 
/ axl7—First#exposiune ae eee 5.00 
7 xl7—Additional exposures, each same 
tLip. Ge 0s Cee eee 4.00 
8. -x2Z0——Birst" exposure’ 2. «eee 6.50 
8 x20—Additional exposures, each same 
{LIP shvcie od ee ee 5.50 
12° x20—First exposures... i. -oeee eee 10.00 
12 x20—Additional exposures each same 
{Tip snd coh 3 eee 90 
Interior Photographs 
(Within Three Miles of City Hall) 
5 x: /=-Hirst) exposure = .n ee eee $3.00 
5 x 6—Additional exposures, each same 
trip “ei aa ee ae 2.50 
614x 3844— First’ exposure 4) 0). oe B.00) 
6144x 81%4—Additional exposures each same 
trip (fc oer ene Lee ee 3.00 
§ xil0—First exposure 4.00. eee 50 
x10—Additional exposures each same 
trip ee Ct ti ce ORG eS Glth oo deci 3.00 
7 xll—Same as for 8x10 
7, xl/—First exposurest eee Bes 
7 x17—Additional exposures each same 
TKIP cM hanced os Gh ae 4.50 
8 xZ0—Purst) expostirés.. 4.0). es ae 7.50 
8 x20—Additional exposures each same 
CLIPS: «66 cist whee 5.00 
12 x20—First- exposure 4.6.20 5) eee 15.00 
12 x20—Additional exposures each same 
trip 9.50 
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When open flash, flash bags, or electric lamps 


THE BIG SHOW 


August 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 


COLISEUM, CHICAGO 


Our Booth Nos. 79-80 


NORMAN-WILLETS 


Photo Supply Inc. 
CHICAGO 
318 W. Washington Street 
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are used, a charge of $1.50 for each flash, electric 
lamp, or flash bag used, added extra. 

Copies, 5x7, each $1.50. 8x10, $2.00. 

Commercial subjects and flat copies made out- 
side the studio charged for at the™Sameunatceae 
regular interior or exterior, as the case may be. 
Preparation and set-up in excess of % hour for 
each exposure, charged for at $1.50 an hour. 

Out-of-town trips. Regular exterior and interior 
rates plus a time charge of $1.50 an hour. 

For lost trips and time waiting after appointed 
time, as well as waiting between a series of expo- 
sures to be made, charged at the rate of $1.50 an 
hour additional. 

Blocking, etching, lettering, or any handwork on 
negative, charged at the rate of $1.50 an hour for 
time spent on the job. 

All assignments outside of regular business hour 
(after 6 P. M.) charged at the rate of $1.50 an 
hour for overtime in addition to regular charges. 

Discounts allowed on quantity prints and quan- 
tity negatives ordered. 

Prints from stock negatives 75c each. 

Prices of circuit work quoted on application. 

Lantern slides, $1.00 each. 

Enlargements: A minimum charge of 75c for 
each enlargement 8x10 or smaller. Larger sizes 


_ quoted on application. 


Prices for contact prints quoted on application. 
That’s a pretty comprehensive price list, 


rcseeds 
isnt it: (Continued on page 216) 
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Abundant Operating Light 
Whenever You Need It 


IS ASSURED BY KEEPING ALWAYS AT HAND A SUPPLY OF 


Victor Flash Powder 


“The Light That’s Always Available”’ 


The Normal Grade, a quiet burning powder of unsurpassed 
illuminating power, and of only 1/38th of a second duration, 
supplies an ideal exposure-light for every conceivable class of 
negative-making. Made also in Portrait, Extra Fast and Slow 
(Soft) Grades. The cost per negative is a negligible item. 
There is scarcely a day but you can profitably use it. 


We manufacture also a complete line of highest quality Hand Flash Lamps, Standard 
Supported Open Flash Lamps, Smoke Confining Flash Bags, and Studio Flash Cabinets 


Cloudy Day Insurance for Your Studio 


MAY BE SECURED BY THE INSTALLATION OF A 


Victor Studio Flash Cabinet 


which permits the making of instantaneous ex- 
posures—fully and uniformly timed—at any time, 
regardless of outside light conditions. This ideal 
studio light combines all the necessary features 
of the perfect light. 


SOLD ON A GUARANTEED-TO-GIVE-SATISFACTION BASIS 


Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


supply instantaneous illumina- 
tion for photographing store, fac- 
tory, home and office interiors, 
groups and banquets. @, They thoroughly diffuse and soften 
the flash. Several exposures may be made without discharging 
the smoke. Any number of them may be fired simultaneously. 
@_ They are quickly and easily set up. Are light-weight 
and compact, yet very strongly and durably constructed. 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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_ILEX PORTRAIT 
| #35 LENS 


The lens that really does the things 
that others attempt to do 


Send for descriptive circular 


? ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY : 
: ROCHESTER, N. Y. oe 
Manufacturers and originators of the 
ILEX WHEEL SHUTTERS, and ILEX 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION LENSES 
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And when such a price list is handed to 
a customer and his attention called to the 
price noted on the list for the sort of work 
the customer wants done, there can’t be any 
question about the price and no haggling 
about it after the work has been done. 

The fact of having such a price list, too, 
has a splendid effect upon the photog- 
rapher’s business along several lines. 


First—The fact of having a printed price 
list makes all customers feel that the photog- 
rapher is a one-price man—that he is charg- 
ing everyone the same price instead of 
charging some people one price and other 
people another price. And, of course, 
people have more confidence in the one-price 
photographer and feel more like patronizing 
him than they do like patronizing the pho- 
tographer who is continually changing his 
prices, so this sort of thing is very helpful 
indeed in building business for the pho- 
tographer. 


Second—The fact of the photographer 
having a printed price list makes customers 
feel that he must be doing a large amount 
of business. The photographer who is doing 
only a small amount of business doesn’t find 
it necessary to quote prices very often and 
so he has no real need for a price list. But 
the photographer who is doing a large 
amount of business is frequently called upon 
to quote prices, and so a price list comes in 
very handy for him. ‘The public realizes 
that when the photographer has a printed 
price list, it is an indication that he is doing 
a large amount of business and as the aver- 
age folks like to patronize the busy photog- 
rapher in preference to patronizing the pho- 
tographer who isn’t doing much business, 
this helps quite considerably in building 
more business. 

All the foregoing prices look as though 
they would take up a lot of space but it will 
be found that they can be put on a card 
3% inches wide by 6 inches long, and this 
will allow space for some advertising for 
the photographer on the card, too. 
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National ‘‘ Photographic Week”’ 


The way to accomplish anything worth 
doing is to “go to it!” 

No proposition is ever put over without 
strenuous concerted effort by all concerned. 
Don’t pass the buck and leave it for the 
other fellow to do it all. The one way for 
you to give expression to your conviction 
that “Photographic Week” is wanted, is to 
write at once to President Brakebill, 609 
Market Street, Knoxville, Tenn., and _ tell 
him over your signature that you want a 
National “Photographic Week.” 

How is he to know you want it unless you 
tell him? Put yourself in his place—put 
yourself in the place of any leader of men 
who is not a Dictator. In Chicago, at the 
convention, the question of “Photographic 
Week” is coming up. What kind of sup- 
port are you going to give the Chief? Are 
you going to let the question be answered 
by a few scattering “ayes?” Imagine the 
satisfaction of the leader at the robust 
response of a hearty and unanimous round 
of approval. He is no longer in doubt as to 
the wishes of his constituents. If you can- 
not be on hand to vote, your letter will count. 
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Trick Photographs Aid Building 


So that prospective builders may see for them- 
selves just how a proposed building will look when 
erected in its future surroundings, a method of 
showing it in photographs has been devised. 

A picture is made of the site from a distance, 
showing the buildings in the neighborhood. <A 
photograph is then taken of a cardboard model 
of the proposed building at the correct angle to 
fit in the picture of the site, and enlarged or 
reduced to fit the scale of the first photograph. 
From the composite of the two photographs, a new 
negative is made and a final print made from this. 


we 


Hotel Guest (in response to knock on door)— 
“Who’s there?” 

Voice Outside—‘A message from a friend in 
another room, sir.” 

Hotel Guest—‘Well, put it in under the door.” 

Voice—“Can’t do it, sir—lI’d spill it.” 
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Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, Kodaks=‘Lenses 


Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 
most up-to-the- 
minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and sup- 
plies of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed therein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. We can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money will 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


@\LEARN HOORAY. 


BETTER POSITIONS ~* BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


5 PHOTOGRAPHY *tireccticr Work 
| Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
—/—_—_—SS==) 


them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Il. 
_— | 


P. H. KANTRO 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


Portage, Wis. 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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ID} you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


| eee 


re 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lghtings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS + PusLisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 


order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage, 


The Portrait 


Box T, 153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


tr 


Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 


Naim 2h sae ae ee I eo aisle sso sive, oa ale lan anattohcateyes oe) eae ewe 


Add ress,:A\h ee oe RT rT ne ais iareless. tn ciaty oe eee ea ee eRe 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“T would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00."’"—John Krchnak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


~ 
“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold.’’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


a 


“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’-— 


J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 


N. J. 


» 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
has brought in more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago."’"—Martin F. Lawless, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ ’’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
~ 


“My best buy during 
1925. —Geo. |.) Lawsons 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


w” 


“Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—Wright M. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


~ 
“IT would not be without 
‘Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 


for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville, Ill. 


The Diagram 
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Whenever You Are in Need— 


of a competent concern that for over forty years has 
served the photographic profession in an efficient and 
conscientious manner, Blum’s will be your willing 


assistants. 


portraiture field — 
Gum Prints Verrotones 
Bromoils Astrotones 


Carbons Oil Paintings 


Our activity covers a wide range in the 


Luminous Portraits 
Miniatures on porcelain, ivorine and ivory 
W ater Colors on porcelain, in large sizes, etc. 


The many letters of recommendation and praise received from 
everywhere substantiate that our studios are the only ones of their 


kind in America. 


We cordially invite your inquiries concerning our service 
to the photographic profession 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc., 1021 North Wells St., CHICAGO 


3] Look for our exhibit at the P. A. of A. Convention |e- 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 
183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘Snap Shots’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bell Photo Supply ot: Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co 
410 Wood Street, eee Pa. 
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READY NOW! 


etouching and Finishing 
a fer Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

j ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 

and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color. 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


nec eo cee cece cee censccee ccc ceseccccesescsccesnececasccscascacseseccescesssasooogaooncccens 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
li—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
III—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
TI enclose $2.15. 
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Fred Hoffman, of Gulfport, Miss., will open a 
studio in Middleton, Wis. 


J. K. Asda has sold his studio at Burlington, 
Wis., to Charles H. Warner. 


Ralph and Harold Hallen, of Ord, Nebr., have 
purchased a studio in La Salle, Ill. 


A. M. Howse has moved into his new studio in 
the Neal Building, Commerce, Texas. 


Axel E. Johnson has returned to Warren, Minn., 
and has assumed control of the Berget Studio. 


T. K. Spaeth, of the Oak Leaf Studio, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has moved his studio to 514 South First 
Street. 


Charles Foldenauer, who has been associated 
with William Roth, in Streator, Ill., has dissolved 
partnership with the latter and in the future will 
conduct the business himself. 


Fire of unknown origin caused heavy damage 
to the studio of W. L. Spitzley, 310 North Bul- 
lard Street, Silver City, N. Mex., on July 5. 
Loss is only partly covered by insurance. 


Wm. Swanson, formerly with Fr. Bern, both in 
Milwaukee, and also while Mr. Bern was in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has opened a beautiful studio in 
Milwaukee, at 27th and Wells Streets, under style 
name, The Swanson Studio. 


Max Levy, 69 years old, of 600 West 115th 
Street, New York City, who introduced the screen 
for the half-tone process in reproducing photo- 
graphs for printing, died on July 31, at his summer 
home, 311 Allen avenue, Allenhurst, N. J. Heart 
trouble was given as the cause of death. 


I. M. Theisen, of Adrian, Minn., has closed his 
studio and disposed of all equipment. Henry 
Woehning has also closed the Woehning Studio 
in the Grand Central Building, Aitkin, Minn., and 
has moved to Minneapolis, where he will return to 
his musical engagements, which appeal to him more 
than photography. 


R. A. Breymeier, owner of the Breymeier Studio, 
Albia, Iowa, suffered a total loss of his stock and 
equipment by fire shortly after 5 A. M., July 19, 
when flames gutted the upstairs of the Wilkin 
Building. The fire is supposed to have started 
from a short circuit in the electrical system. Mr. 
Breymeier, who was sleeping in the front portion 
of his studio, was nearly suffocated by the smoke 
and gas arising from the burning of films. When 
he was awakened the fire was burning briskly and 
he barely had time to crawl to safety. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
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A Pioneer Photographer 


To mark fifty years of service to the pub- 
lic in Victoria, the capital city of British 
Columbia, Mr. A. H. Maynard, dean of 
photographers in that section, is, through 
the courtesy of his patrons, permitted to 
offer in an exhibition of his range of work, 
portraits taken at the beginning of his 
career. 

Appreciative visitors may see “grave and 
reverend seniors’ as little curly headed 
youngsters, for such they were fifty years 
ago. Portly matrons and grandmothers 
appear as kissable tots in the fashion of 
raiment of eighteen hundred and something. 
Clean shaven jurists and bankers appear as 


Wednesday, August 25, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


beaux wearing their first crop of downy 
whiskers, while perhaps the most striking 
exhibit is a pair of photographs of two resi- 
dents, prominent in business and social cir- 
cles, respectivelyas MireandoWirs, Antbat.., 

The first picture shows them going for a 
“buggy ride” in 1886, when “keeping com- 
pany,” and in the other they are shown at 
the present time, starting upon a motor tour 
in a big touring car driven by a broad- 
shouldered: grandson. 

Many a man whose glittering dome would 
entitle him to a seat away down front at 
any show, views witha sigh a portrait taken 
in his youth. 

Spotting Illicit Stills from Airplanes . 

Government officers in airplanes are hunt- 
ing hooch mills in the Southern mountains, 
with a good deal of success. 

It is said to be decidedly unhealthy to stalk 
moonshiners on foot, hence the hunting 
from a safe distance overhead. ‘The state- 
ment that photographs taken of suspected 
areas have to be enlarged and studied with 
a magnifying glass, lends support to the 
idea that the camera man must operate out 
of range of the trusty long-barreled rifle of 
the mountaineer. 

Just what is the method of grabbing the 
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distiller of cornjuice when located, has not 
been disclosed—doubtless, that is a profes- 
sional secret. For one, the present writer 
will volunteer to do the pictures, but as to 
pinching the rangy man of the mountains 
—why not let George do it? 


Murder? Not Exactly 

They are shooting children in Asheville, 
N. C.,. at the instigation of the Asheville 
Citizen—shooting all the kids in a block at 
one crack! It’s this way: The Citizen 
wants to know the blocks in Asheville and 
suburbs having the greatest number of chil- 
dren, from babies up to youngsters of 16 
years. The newspaper gives prizes to blocks 
declared winners. A “block” includes all 
children on both sides of the street between 
two street crossings. 

The city editor may be called up any day, 
except Sunday, at 2 p. m., and he will make 
engagements to send a photographer to shoot 
the bunch—the more the merrier. The pho- 
tograph will be published in the Citizen the 
next day, together with the names of. the 
children in the picture. Good idea, what? 


Photographic Inspection of Cotton 

The Department of Agriculture has an 
experiment station in the Louisiana Delta, 
where experts are trying out a scheme of 
dusting growing cotton to check the ravages 
of the boll weevil. 

Reports of the results of the experiment 
cannot well be made in writing, so resort is 
had to flight photographs. 

Two officers from Maxwell Flying Field 
have been detailed to film the area under 
culture from the air. It is confidently 
expected that definite information will 
result. 


Willman of Sandusky 

For sheer devotion to his art, Mr. Albert 
R. Willman, of Sandusky, Ohio, has them 
all beaten a mile. Doubtless he is one of 
the oldest active photographers in the busi- 
ness. Starting in, when the Bishop Studio 
was founded, in 1883, Mr. Willman has been 
on the job these 43 years without missing a 
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single business day. He can recall the days 
when every photographer had to prepare his 
own sensitized paper and make a lot of other 
things now offered by the supply houses. 
Mr. Willman is adept in all branches of 
his profession, from posing a wriggling 
infant to the most exacting job of retouch- 
ing a dim negative. 


Whitehouse Photographer Weds 

Mr. Andrew J. May, of Washington, 
D. C., a photographer of doings at the Exec- 
utive Mansion, was married recently and 
with his bride is touring the East. In his 
official capacity, it is said that he has covy- 
ered all the important events in Washington 
for over a decade. 


A German Exhibition 

During this month of August an Inter- 
national Photographic Congress will meet at 
Frankfort-on-Main. <A feature will be an 
exhibition of the development of photo- 
graphic art from the beginning down to the 
latest inventions concerning radio pictures. 
It is expected that the work of leading pho- 
tographers from all over the world will be 
represented. 


Camera Vet Retires 
Mr. .D.. J. Bordeaux, for. forty years@a 
photographer of Springfield, Mass., has 
announced his retirement. He has been 
noted as a photographer of animals, and has 
made more than 3,000 negatives of prize 
pets. 


Court Scenes Barred 


Baltimore photographers and editors were 
recently adjudged in contempt of court, 
because they disobeyed the judge, and pic- 
tures were published of scenes at a murder 
trial. Under a British law, which went into 
effect this year, a fine of fifty pounds 
($250) is imposed for taking, or attempting 
to take, a photograph in any court of law. 

There are strong double teeth in this 
British ruling, for you must neither make 
pictures in court with a camera nor with a 
pen or pencil. Printing a picture of a court 
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scene sets the publisher back in the sum of 
fifty pounds. 

If this is reasonable and right, would it be 
justifiable for the court to hold secret ses- 
sions and exclude the public altogether? 

In this country, at least, there are many 
who would take exception to an order bar- 
ring photographs or sketches of events or 
personages in court. Admitting the right of 
citizens to view court proceedings, why is it 
right to debar those who cannot attend court 
from a look in by picture. The answer may 
be in the form of a suggestion to read the 
papers, but we urge the question: why illus- 
trate any printed matter? The obvious 
answer is that a vivid illustration, such as 
a photograph, is more informing than a col- 
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umn of print, and the time is come when 
photographers should stand shoulder to 
shoulder and assert their rights and those 
of the public at large. 

We advise associate action to check unfair 
and arbitrary court rulings that originate 
with a fussy judiciary. 

While we are about it, we might as well 
admit that there is another side to this 
argument. Ambitious young photographers 
attempting to work in court sometimes lose 
all sense of proportion, and come to regard 
the whole show as set for their benefit and 
obstruct the proceedings. This sort of thing 
furnishes useful ammunition for the judge 
to floor the camera man with, and manifestly 
should be avoided. 


Value of Aerial Photographs to the Real Estate Sub-Divider 


A. GORDON CAMPBELL 


One of the recent fields for the aerial 
photographer is the real estate developer. 

The oblique photograph, embracing the 
property, its transportation facilities, its gen- 
eral adjacent desirability, and those from 
high altitude, showing its relation to the 
main parts of the city, form a graphic, 
forceful illustration, more convincing than 
any drawing, no matter how magnificent. 

In securing photographs of this nature, 
the main idea to be conveyed must be, of 
course, the desirability of the property, next 
in importance are the transportation facilt- 
ties, available trade and recreational centers, 
if for home building; if for a business site, 
proximity to the trade it is to serve. 

In making a photograph of this nature, a 
wide-angle lens not longer than twelve-inch 
focus to the 7 x 9 plate should be employed, 
the distortion especially featuring the prop- 
erty and the scope of view being especially 
desirable in this class of work. 

Absolute fidelity of detail, and the fact 
that the oblique aerial photograph explains 
itself, is largely responsible for the demand 
for this sort of picture. 

Sharp, clear detail, procured by the use 


of a strong filter, either a minus blue or the 
Wratten K3, and a rapid panchromatic emul- 
sion (super-sensitized) are requisite, and 
the principal streets, and any identifying 
landmarks, are usually indicated on the fin- 
ished picture by lettering. 

This lettering, of course, may be done on 
the negative itself, from which the contact 
prints are made, but as enlargements on a 
large scale are often required in this sort 
of work, it is better to either prepare a dupli- 
cate negative, if any number of prints are to 
be made in the small size, or letter the indi- 
vidual prints, as enlarged lettering will 
appear distressingly conspicuous if the 
former method is used. 

There is often a demand for map mosaics 
from the same territory, but to the average 
person, an oblique conveys the same explan- 
ation, and does not need further interpre- 
tation to the layman. 

Excavations, such as sewers going in, new 
sidewalks, and boundary lines, are clearly 
shown on the picture, making the plan of 
the tract lucid, and its value to the pros- 
pective purchaser plain. 

A map covering the territory usually con- 
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tains no more than the plot..checked into 
lots. The aerial photograph shows all this 
and, in addition, all the details of transpor- 
tation facilities, adjacent property, prox- 
imity to educational and recreational centers, 
and the relation of this particular tract to 
the general city zoning and plans. 

In photographing large tracts calculated 
for development, where low-altitude flying 
to secure conspicuous detail in the fore- 
ground is necessary, the overlapping or pan- 
oramic-oblique may be necessary. This calls 
for the exercise of nice judgment on the 
part of both pilot and camera man, if it is 
to be successfully carried out. Tracts where 
some streets are already laid out, and there 
is a definite demarkation to serve as a guide 
in flying, present very few difficulties, but 
absolutely undeveloped tracts will require a 
preliminary survey before undertaking the 
work. For success in this class of flying, 
telephone communication between the cam- 
era man and pilot is an absolute necessity. 

In assembling such obliques, it will be 
found necessary to enlarge, and in some 
cases correct, the perspective of the different 
exposures to make a correct panoram. A 
pivoted easel will usually be all that is need- 
ful to bring the different pictures into regis- 
ter. This variation in view-angle is more 
often encountered in photographs made with 
the camera held in the hand than in those 
made with the camera in a turret support, 
but is sometimes due to windage and its cor- 
responding correction by the pilot of the air- 
plane. 

It may seem a trifle far-flown to bring up 
the subject of composition in this branch 
of photography, but it is a fact that good or 
bad view-point exists in aerial as well as 
ground pictures. Bear in mind that it is as 
highly possible to produce an attractive pho- 
tograph from the airplane as on the ground, 
and a pleasing view showing the required 
information is far more desirable, even from 
a commercial point of view, than a bare 
statement of facts. 3 

I saw some recently-made photographs,.of 
a tract of land near the site of a religious 
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seminary. These views all featured the 
seminary prominently, and were excellent 
from a “news” point of view. A slightly 
different type of view, featuring the sub- 
divider’s property, while showing the sem- 
inary and lake in the background, would 
have been of much greater value to the 
developer. The views, as they were, how- 
ever, were accepted and shown profusely, 
but to me their value as sub-division adver- 
tising would have been greatly enhanced by 
attention to this important detail. 

There remains no experimenting to be 
done in this field—it is ready for the work. 
Last winter, New York’s largest firm, deal- 
ing exclusively in aerial survey work, main- 
tained a large staff in Florida to care for 
demands for photographs of this nature. 

Chicago and other rapid-growing cities 
realize a constant demand for views present- 
ing the story in a new and convincing way 
to buyers of home sites and other properties. 

It is a field worth studying by the aerial 
camera man, and there is money to be made 
if you are able to present the subject intel- 
ligently and well. 

% 
How Long? 
C. H. CLAUDY 

There is a very pretty fable told in 
Scandinavia which concerns the activities of 
a bird who was magically permitted to live 
forever. According to the fable, there was 
at the North Pole a mighty rock, a hundred 
miles long, a hundred miles wide, and a 
hundred miles high—one million cubic miles 
of rock. 

Once every thousand years the little bird 
who couldn’t die paid a visit to the big rock 
and shaped and sharpened his bill upon it. 
According to the fable, the little bird, in 
visits a;.thousand : years apart, finally suc- 
ceeded in wearing out the rock And then, 
so says the fable, one day of eternity has 
passed by ! 

There are business men who have as much 
time’ as that; or at least they act as if they 
had. They are always “going to.” Next 
year they are going to build a new building, 
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or start a new advertising campaign, or get 
new stock or do something. This year they 
are too busy, or haven’t the money, or con- 
ditions are not just right, or something. 
Anyway, they sharpened their bill on the 
rock last year remember, that new 
show case they bought? . . . and of course 
there is plenty of time! 

There is plenty of time for birds 
which live forever, and the fable would be 
just as credible and just as expressive of 
the size of eternity, if the rock had been a 
mile square, or a thousand miles. 

But long experience as well as Holy Writ 
tell us that a man’s years run around three 
score and ten, 
reduced as far as business is concerned by 
things like golf and arterio-sclerosis, not to 
mention near hooch and trips to Europe, 
the automobile, and a war or a panic now 
and then. ‘The man who has a full fifty 
years of business is the exception, not the 
rule, and everything he is going to do which 
will amount to anything at all as far as he is 
concerned, has to be done inside that time 
limit ! 

In a year there are about three hundred 
working days. In fifty years, about 15,000 
working days. It takes no great number of 
lead pencils for any of us to calculate how 
many of those we have spent and how many 
yet remain to us. We have a pet story of a 
great admiration of ours, General Albert 
Pike, who learned Sanskrit after he was 
seventy years of age. But we hardly think 
we'd have the courage, even if Sanskrit was 
a valuable asset in our business, to spend 
the time and effort in the sure knowledge 
that we would have so little time left in 
which to use it. 

Now is the time! Now is the time not 
only to plan, but to carry out those improve- 
ments. Now is the time to build the new 
studio, arrange for that big advertising 
campaign, hire that new operator. Now is 
the time to take that step forward which 
we have always promised ourselves we 
would take “some day.”’ For if we do not 
do it now, depending on our being in some 


and these are somewhat 
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way aerially akin to the little bird, first thing 
we know we will be regarding the old rock 
we hoped to wear out, from quite a celestial 
standpoint; and while it may be very 
pleasant to drift around over the pole in a 
pair of wings and a sweet smile looking at 
the rock we couldn’t wear out because we 
didn’t start early enough, I can’t see where 
it gets us anything in our daily business! 

As far as I am concerned, I am as guilty 
as the most “putoffish” among you. But 
just because I supply the company which 
misery loves, is no reason for you to be 
miserable! Now is the time—now, today 
at once, while the rock and the bird are fresh 
in your mind. Next fall you will be again 
“too busy” with the trade you already have. 
Now is the time to lay the plans, make the 
improvement, buy the new camera, hold the 
exhibition, join the association, do whatever 
it is that you have been promising you would 
do for lo these many years! 

Just why it is that a normal, truthful, 
honest, sincere and dependable man, who 
wouldn’t fail to carry out the lightest 
promise made to the most inconsequential 
citizen, should continually break his own 
promises to the one person who is most 
important ins his life, himself, further 
dependent sayeth not! 

Pei owls anwenowe Ciminy way to “the 
Library to look up a matter I have been 
promising myself should be settled by me, 
for me, for months! If I hadn’t thought of 
that confounded bird and rock story, I 
could have played golf this afternoon! 

we 


A negro minister of the old-fashioned type once 
described a well-known but close-fisted brother as 
being as stingy as Cesar, and he was asked: 
“Why do you think Cesar was stingy?” He 
replied: “Well, you see, when the Pharisees gave 
our Lord a penny, Jesus asked them, ‘Whose sub- 


scription is this?’ and they said, ‘Czsar’s’. 


What’s Your Studio Trouble ? 


i Tell it to Dr. Alfred B. Hitchins. He will help you solve any i 
ii problem on photographic chemistry and studio practice. 5 


ADDRESS CHEMICAL RESEARCH BUREAU 


DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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Reception Room Display 


The photographer’s reception room 
should, of course, be put to the best possible 
use as a medium for the exhibition of pho- 
tographs ; but the display must not be over- 
done. ‘The room should have a comfortable, 
“homey” atmosphere, not the cold, hard 
appearance of an art gallery. This can be 
done with much better effect if the photo- 
graphs are arranged in a manner which is 
suggestive of home surroundings, rather 
than in a stereotyped, regular formation in 
rows on the wall. 

A few bound albums and portfolios here 
and there help to arouse interest in the dif- 
ferent styles of finish, and may also be the 
means of saving time, for people will often 
make up their minds what type of photo- 
graph they require while waiting to be called 
into the studio. If magazines are provided, 
the better-class illustrated types, showing 
reproduced photographs of fashionable 
people, would probably be more useful as a 
means of putting “sitters” in a right frame 
of mind than the cheaper humorous sort, 
which to some people’s minds would be more 
suggestive of the dentist’s waiting room. 

It is generally necessary to have a counter 
of some sort somewhere in a photographic 
establishment, as a convenient adjunct for 
the payment of money, or for wrapping 
purposes, where such things as frames are 
sold. It will be found that a brighter effect 
is produced, and the “shoppy” appearance 
eliminated, if one of the glass display 
varieties is employed, rather than a plain 
wooden one. Photographs can be placed 
inside the former as well as on top; it thus 
furnishes additional space for display. 

Some photographers do not realize the 
many different methods which are at their 
disposal for the interior-exhibition of photo- 
graphs. Although they may give care and 
attention to their windows, they are not 
always conscious of the importance of break- 
ing away from stereotype methods of dis- 
playing photographs in the reception room. 

The setting of the reception room is of 


prime importance in putting a customer (or 
should one say client?) in a pleasant mood. 
The photographer may argue that, after all, 
it is his service that counts, and that if a 
client is satisfied with his or her finished 
photograph, that is all that matters ; but it is 
as well to remember that sitters frequently 
bring their friends with them, and to give 
these people good impressions while they are 
waiting may result in their also becoming 
clients later on. 

There are photographers’ reception rooms 
which one can call to mind which are more 
reminiscent of the dentist’s waiting room (if 
one may be permitted to introduce this pain- 
ful subject again) than anything else, and 
where one feels a patient rather than a cus- 
tomer. No effort is made to introduce a 
bright, happy ‘“‘atmosphere,”’ and it can 
hardly be wondered at where such cheerless 
and old-fashioned looking reception rooms 
are in use, that the request to “smile please” 
or to “look natural” has to be so frequently 
reiterated. 

Comfortable chairs should, of course, be 
used in preference to the straight-backed 
variety, and, here and there, it 1s a good plan 
to introduce small tables with perhaps one or 
two photographs on each. A small portable 
electric reading lamp placed on a table with 
a framed photograph within easy reach of 
the waiting sitter is another way of adding 
to the hominess of the waiting room. 

One method of exhibiting photographs in 
the reception room—a method still employed 
by a comparatively large proportion of pho- 
tographers nowadays—is to have a fairly 
large table, and on this to place a loose col- 
lection of all types and styles of photo- 
graphs, so that waiting sitters can inspect 
them at leisure, and pick them up and 
examine them as they like. There may be a 
lot of points in favor of this system—if 
system it can be called. It is certainly the 
cheapest method of display, for it eliminates 
the need for portfolios, screens, albums, or 
other accessories; but, on the other hand, 
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unless people are to receive a poor impres- 
sion of the photographer’s standing, the 
loose photographs must be frequently 
changed. Constant handling, even by the 
most delicate of female fingers, gives the 
mounts a dingy look, so that, actually, if this 
way of exhibiting photographs is carried out 
properly, there: is little, if any, 

effected in either trouble or expense. 


saving 


This is not to say that loose photographs 
should not be introduced into the reception 
room, but it should be in moderation. One 
or two of the very latest photographic 
studies might be laid in a semi-careless man- 
ner on a side table, as though to give the 
effect that there had been no time to frame 
them, but to show a desire, nevertheless, that 
people should see them. 

Then, with regard to portfolios. These 
should never be retained in use until they 
become dingy or “dog-eared,” nor should 
the photographs they contain be allowed to 
get out of date. This may appear to be an 
unnecessary warning; but the busy pho- 
tographer often overlooks these apparently 
unimportant points. 

It is a good thing to invest in a loose-leaf, 
paste-on album for the display of postcard 
size and smaller photographs. These can be 
obtained in various styles and sizes. 

I have mentioned in a previous article 
what an important part easels and small dis- 
play fittings play in the attractive arrange- 
ment of the photographs in the window, and 
how essential it is that they, as well as the 
photographs exhibited, shall be changed 
quite frequently. The same applies to the 
interior of the establishment generally, and 
more particularly to the reception room. A 
change in the interior arrangements gives 
the reception room a fresh appearance which 
suggests up-to-date methods, and an atten- 
tion to detail which pleases most customers. 
People do not always consciously notice the 
change; but the sub-conscious effect is to 
make them feel that the photographer has a 
keen interest in his business, and a consid- 
eration for their individual comfort. 
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This is where the value of ay reserve 
supply of small fittings and display acces- 
sories comes in. The photographer who has 
only just enough of them to satisfy his 
immediate needs is, of necessity, limited in 
the scope of his display, quite apart from 
the fact that he has no means of introducing 
a supplementary feature if he so desires, or 
if the need arises. 

Many of the easels and display accessories 
which the photographer puts into his win- 
dow can also be brought into use from time 
to time in the reception room, and, during a 
rush period, when his time is necessarily 
limited to the professional side of his busi- 
ness, he will find it a good plan, as a kind of 
emergency measure, to change over his 
window display aids with some of his 
interior exhibiting-adjuncts. This will 
enable him to introduce a fresh appearance 
into the reception room, and also into his 
window display, without spending a lot of 
time and trouble on the business—EpMuUND 
Maxim in The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 
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He Seats His Patrons 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


‘IT get them to sit down while I show them 
samples and talk to them about what kind 
of work they are to have done,” a success- 
ful photographer told me. 

“So they will not get tired or impatient?” 
I asked. 

‘Not so much that, although there is, of 
course, that side to it. People will take time 
to give you a better hearing and to give 
more consideration to your proposition if 
they are seated comfortably, but in my case 
it is mainly because I] am short and I cannot 
impress a person who towers above me. 
They think more of their opinions and less 
of mine when they look down on me phys- 
ically. When they sit down and I remain 
standing, I have the advantage as far as 
there.is any advantage in that. 

“Just notice the expert traveling salesman. 
When he comes in to sell you something, you 
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don’t catch him sitting down and getting on 
a physical level with you. He stands up and 
if you remain seated, so much the worse for 
you in holding your own with him. How 
can a short man get any authority in what 
he says to a tall woman with her looking 
over the top of his head ?” 

I thought of other reasons, too, for the 
salesman, the photographer, to seat his 
patrons with whom he talks about projected 
work. He can seat them in a position where 
they will have the best light on the samples 
he shows them. If they stand, they choose 
their own position and light. If they are 
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Who is at Fault? 


I have seen in two of your recent publica- 
tions of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
some criticism of the photo which was pub- 
lished by you several weeks ago as having 
received the first prize at the “Cherry Blos- 
som” Convention. I surely enjoyed the 
criticism of the picture. 

fyeesoon as | saw it, and, in fact, long 
before I noticed any other criticisms, my first 
thought was “Nothing but impenetrable 
black and whitewash.” 

Photographers have thought and talked 
so much of halftones, etc., but where is evi- 
dence of them in this photo? There are 
about 17,000 photographers in this country. 
May I ask anybody the question: How 
many of these men make money in their 
studios and in their surroundings by turn- 
ing out work of this class? Of these 17,000 
there are, perhaps, only about 1,000 that do 
not need to make “bread and butter” photog- 
raphy. 
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WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


le opinion expressed in this column ts not to be con- 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. .-. 
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seated, he can be studying their natural 
physical position seated and the influence of 
light and expression, and when he leads 
them into the posing room it is with some 
ideas already formed of what he wants 
to do. 

People who are having to wait their turn, 
wait less impatiently if they are comfortably 
seated, and that lessens their irritability 
which may make it difficult to get a happy 
expression when their turn finally does 
come. Get them comfortable and keep them 
so while sitting is still in prospect. It will 
help in results and in better satisfaction. 
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How many of these 17,000 studio owners 
think about this as I do? If such pictures 
as this get first prizes, what is the use of 
attending conventions and what is the use of 
going to the trouble of sending photos to 
these conventions? 

I am not a portrait photographer, holding 
myself to the commercial line only, but my 
first thought on seeing this picture was (just 
as Mr. Deane, of Baltimore, puts it) ‘“under- 
timed,” “underdeveloped.” I am quite sure 
you would not find such lighting in Mr. 
Towles’ new book in “Portrait Lightings.” 
And concerning the pose—it is hard to say, 
because one sees nothing but black and 
white. If there was any pose, it is lost in 
complete darkness. 

I feel sure what I say will meet with 
accord by a goodly number of fellow photog- 
raphers. What we photographers want is 
something to help us, something to guide us 
to better work, something we can refer to 


for pointers. ‘To at least three-fourths of 
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the photographers of the United States such 
examples as this prize award mean nothing. 

Your article in No. 984—Pertinent Sug- 
gestions, just hits the nail on the head. It 
may look like a sad affair that out of 17,000 
photographers in this country there are but 
1,200 members of the P. A. of A. To whose 
fault is this slimness of membership to be 
ascribed? “Lo no. one but the Pa A toress 
itself! At their annual gatherings they 
show, for the most part, only fancy light- 
ings which mean just nothing at all to the 
man in the smaller town, and there is a 
tendency on the part of magazine publishers 
to cater alone to the upper class. The illus- 
trations in the periodicals are almost entirely 
of the fancy lighting—the kind which com- 
mand $100 to $150 a dozen. The P. A. of 
A., would have a larger membership than it 
has at present if it administered a little to 
the majority in the 17,000, and not to the 
mere minority. 

The membership in the P. A. of A. should 
be increased to at least half of the total num- 
ber of photographers in this country. It 
seems strange that our profession is not bet- 
ter organized, much to the detriment of all 
of. us. I myself am not a member, just 
because, as many others think, what is the 
use 1f only about one-tenth, or even less, 
belong to the association. With such a small 
percentage of the total number of photog- 
raphers in the association, it is hard to 
accomplish anything worth while. 


Sandusky, Ohio. E., NIEBERGALL. 
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Notiz-und Merkbuch’ Fur Photo 
Union Deutsche Verlago, Berlin, 


Schmidt's 
Graphierende, 
Germany. 

This is the third edition of this pamphlet and 
reference book for practical photographers, an 
evidence in itself of the appreciation in which it 
is held by the working photographer. The book 
serves the two-fold purpose as a ready compendium 
whereby the photographer has access to a system- 
atic method in operation, and at the same time a 
handy means of reference to the tables and 
various calculations essential to successful work. 
This information is the outcome of careful inves- 
tigation by the author, and subject to his personal 
verifications. Something of service and_trust- 
worthy consideration. 
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Keeping in Close Touch with Ad- 
vertising Agencies and Printers 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Who are the best people for the com- 
mercial photographer to keep in touch with 
and be on friendly terms with in his efforts 
to get more business ? 

Here they are :— 

The large local buyers of commercial pho- 
tography. 

The local advertising agencies. 

The local printers. 

Of course it isn’t necessary to point out 
the reasons why it is to the advantage of the 
photographer to keep on excellent terms with 
the first class of people named above. ‘The 
reason for it is obvious. But some explan- 
ation as to the reasons why it is good busi- 
ness for him to keep in constant touch and 
on pleasant terms with the last two classes 
named above will be in order. 

Advertising agencies do not, as a general 
rule, use many commercial photographs for 
the exploitation of their own businesses, but 
they are constantly preparing advertising 
matter for their clients in which commercial 
photographs are quite extensively used. 

Here are some of the various kinds of 
advertising matter prepared by advertising 
agencies for their clients in which photo- 
graphs are quite largely used: 

Advertising copy for use in the local 
news papers. 

Copy for use in trade papers. 

Copy, perhaps, for use in the national pub- 
lications by large local manufacturers, etc. 

Catalogues. 

Envelope stuffers. 

Throw-aways. 

House organs. 

In fact, the average advertising agency is 
constantly and continuously preparing vast 
quantities of advertising matter for its 
chents and as much of this advertising mat- 
ter is illustrated with photos of the clients’ 
buildings and products, it is evident that it is 
the best sort of business for the commercial 
photographer to acquire a reputation with 
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§ PUDIO standards may vary and 

opinions differ as to quality in a 
print, but if a paper is good, all kinds of 
photographers will recognize that fact. 


Its latitude in manipulation gives 
CykKo market latitude as well. New 
adherents represent widely differing 
standards—photographers who turn to 
Cyko and adopt it because it gives 
them more easily the kind of print 
they want. Such paper must be good. 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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the agency for doing superior work. If the 
photographer does acquire this sort of a 
reputation with the. agency, the latter will 
see to it that the photographer’s work is 
secured by the agency’s clients whenever 
photography is needed. | 

It is the general experience of commercial 
photographers who do get in touch with the 
local advertising agencies and who work in 
close accord with these agencies, that the 
business of their studios expands consider- 
ably as the result. | 

“Why wouldn’t it expand?” queried one 
commercial photographer, in talking about 
this phase of the commercial photography 
business. ‘“The average live-wire advertis- 
ing agency has on its list of clients some of 
the very best firms in the city. All of these 
firms rely very heavily on the agency in the 
preparation of all their publicity and adver- 
tising. Consequently when the agency 
recommends to its clients that a certain com- 
mercial photographer’s work be used, the 
clients naturally do as the agency directs. 

“My experience with advertising agencies 
in various cities where I have been engaged 
in commercial photography,’ the photog- 
rapher continued, “is that practically all of 
them are square shooters. I make them a 
price which enables them to make a profit on 
the pictures, and the work is not done direct 
for various firms, and they are great con- 
cerns to stick to one photographer once they 
are pleased with the work he turns out. 

“It is also my experience with advertising 
agencies that the average agency is a keen 
judge of good commercial photography and 
if the photographer doesn’t turn out high 
grade stuff, the agency will get off of him 
quickly. The sort of work that the agencies 
want, first of all, is something that will play 
up the most important points of the subject 
photographed in the best possible way. 
Then, next, they want real novelties in pho- 
tography.” 

That’s interesting, isn’t it? 

And, perhaps, it will offer some worth 
while ideas and suggestions to other com- 
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mercial photographers who are looking for 
ways and means of extending their busi- 
nesses even farther. 

Now as to the last class of people named 
above as being good folks for the photog- 
rapher to keep in close touch with, the 
printers are, like the advertising agencies, in 
close touch with many of the leading firms 
of their home towns. And, in many 
instances, the printers actually serve their 
clients as advertising agencies serve their 
own clients. The printers advise with their 
clients on questions of advertising and make 
suggestions as to the sort of advertising the 
clients should do and the way that the adver- 
tising should be prepared and illustrated and 
all that sort of thing. 

Of course the printers are always anxious 
to turn out printed material that will make 
a hit with their customers. The better satis- 
fied the customers are with the printing the 
print’ shops turn out, the more likely it is 
that the customers will come back to the 
print shops again and again and be regular 
patrons of the establishments. 

And one thing that is as helpful as any- 
thing else in making printing satisfactory is 
to have it adequately illustrated. 

But where can the printer secure the right 
sort of illustrations for the jobs he is 
engaged on? 

Of course, every printer has a large sup- 
ply of stock cuts available for illustration 
purposes at all times. But stock cuts have 
a tendency toward making printed matter 
look rather cheap and inefficient. Con- 
sequently there is a growing tendency, when 
printing especially good jobs, to stay away 
from such things. 

But if the printer doesn’t use the cuts that 
he has available, how can he illustrate the 
jobs he has on hand? | 

The answer is that the printer will recom- 
mend to his clients the use of illustrations 
of their plants, stores, etc., and if the com- 
mercial photographer is on friendly terms 
with the printer all the time, the printer will 
naturally recommend to his clients that they 
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have the photographer take the desired pic- 
tures. And, in this way, the photographer 
will secure a lot of business that he would 
probably never secure if he simply solicited 
the ultimate consumers of the pictures 
instead of getting to them through the 
printer. 

Again, if the photographer is on friendly 
terms at all times with the printer, it will 
be a simple proposition for the photographer 
to keep constantly suggesting ideas to the 
printer for good printed matter which he can 
go out and sell to his customers. And, of 
course, the photographer in suggesting such 
ideas to the printer will see to it that all of 
the ideas call for high-class illustrations with 
photographs which the photographer would 
make. 

There is no doubt in the world but what 
one of the very best things the average com- 
mercial photographer can do is to get on 
friendly terms with some of the leading 
printers in his town and then keep in con- 
stant touch with them. In this way the pho- 
tographer will get more work and develop 
a lot more new customers than he would be 
able to do otherwise. 

All of which is submitted in the hope that 
it will offer worth while ideas and sugges- 
tions to various commercial photographers 
which they can use to good advantage in 
their businesses. 
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Specialist (to fat man): “Do you take regular 
exercise every morning?” 
MateMan: “I get up, don’t I?” 


Englishman: ‘“What’s the best way to make an 
Englishman happy in his old age?” 

All-American: “Tell him a joke when he’s 
young.” 


“Do you know anything about flirting?” asked 
Cuthbert. 

“No,” replied Gilbert sadly. “I thought I did, 
but the girl I tried it on married me.” 


The inventive individual who has constructed a 
motor-car which can move sideways evidently 
thinks that at the present time the pedestrian has 
an unfair advantage. 


I bought on a tip from a broker— 
Of course, I was stung for my pains; 
And I’m broke, but he still is no joker 
Who says I’ve more money than brains. 


FOR HOT AND HUMID WEATHER 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


. International Atomic Weights 
. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
. Developers 
Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work ; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only 50c. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


TEAR OUT COUPON — — ——— — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find ; orbs Cloth ‘ for Materia Photographica. 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
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60 cents per copy, postpaid 


Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Genre Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process .- 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Combination Printing 

Who Discovered Photography* 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography : 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use a3 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 

Stereoscopic Photography 


* Forty cents each 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Our Legal Department 


How Another Insurance Company 


Unsuccessfully Tried to 
Avoid a Claim 


I have from time to time published 
accounts of cases which have illustrated, as 
I saw it, a growing tendency on the part 
of insurance companies to quibble over 
claims, particularly, it seems, over claims 
made under accident policies, which nearly 
all business people carry in one form or 
another. 

The lesson I have always drawn from 
the cases I have discussed is the need of 
selecting a good insurance company, and of 
knowing what the policy contains. 

I have before me now a case, just decided, 
which reveals the most ridiculous effort on 
the part of an insurance company to avoid 
a claim which I have so far seen. At least 
it seems that way to me. A retail merchant 
named Swanson, with a large store, carried 
an accident policy in the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company. ‘The policy was for $5,000 
and covered death resulting from injuries 
effected through accidental means. It was 
what is known as a merchants’ policy and 
provided that if he was injured after having 
changed his occupation from that of mer- 
chant to something more hazardous than 
that of a merchant, his $5,000 should be 
cut down to a sum which the premium he 
paid would have bought, in the way of insur- 
ance, had he insured in the more hazardous 
class in the beginning. 

To make the provision clearer, the reduc- 
tion occurred “if he was injured after hav- 
ing changed his occupation to one classi- 
fied by the company as more hazardous than 
that stated in the policy (the occupation of 
merchant) or while he was doing any act 
or thing pertaining to any more hazardous 
occupation, except ordinary duties about his 
residence or while engaged in recreation.” 

Swanson used automobiles and bought his 
oil by the barrel. He kept it in the cellar of 
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his store. He also operated a freight ele- 
vator. One day his wife telephoned him 
that they needed some oil, and he went down 
cellar, put a barrel of oil on the elevator, 
and, operating it himself, pulled it up to the 
main floor. The elevator bucked and Swan- 
son was killed. 7 

The company refused to pay the $5,000, 
on the ground that Swanson had changed 
his occupation to the more hazardous one of 
operator of a freight elevator or laborer on 
a freight elevator! And they argued that as 
the premium Swanson paid wouldn’t have 
bought anything like $5,000 worth of insur- 
ance for a freight elevator operator, there- 
fore, Swanson was only entitled to the lesser 
sum. 

I have never seen a legal contention which 
seemed to me more farfetched, and so it 
appeared to the courts. The lower court 
threw the defense out and gave judgment 
for the full $5,000, and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed. The 
Appeal Court said : 


It is quite manifest that the deceased 
had not changed his occupation, and we 
think it is equally manifest that he was 
not necessarily engaged as an operator 
of an elevator, or as a laborer on an 
elevator, from the simple fact that he 
used the elevator incidentally and tem- 
porarily in order to obtain the oil at 
the request of his wife. ‘To hold, as a 
matter of law, that a merchant forfeits 
a considerable portion of the indem- 
nity intended for the benefit of his fam- 
ily by performing such an act in ful- 
filling such a request is to place entirely 
too narrow a construction upon the 
policy. 

If 1 represented an insurance company 
and had anything to do with it, I should 
never let it make defenses like this. What 
is the result, for instance, of the making 
of this one? No doubt that everybody who 
heard of the case will forever refuse to 
buy insurance in the Reliance Company. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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Enlargements 
On leading bromide and chloride papers 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. | 


Service Department 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, {nc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MAss. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 
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LIGHT 4 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


IRey present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 


OBS H+ Sie 


READY NOW! 


“Retouching and Finishing 


for Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 
ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
HH how to minimize the unintentional defects 3 
: and how to emphasize the good features of the # 


# work of the photographic artist. 


rH If you do your own work, or if you work for # 
# the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 3 
= book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
# has packed 124 pages with principlesand methods # 
= evolved from 25 years of practical experience and # 


# wide research. He gives the “before and after” 
3 of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


3 FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 


Fe for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
FIGS. BeRePsss 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Associated Professional Photographers of Memphis 


The morning session of the first day, Thursday, 
July lst, was given over to organization, and at 
this meeting all of the photographers were intro- 
duced, so the spirit of friendliness was fully devel- 
oped before the meeting got under way. We think 
this had a good effect on the entire attendance. 

The afternoon session was one of unusual inter- 
est,and this was conducted by Thomas Southworth 
and FE. H. Cassaday, of Memphis, Tennessee. Mr. 
Southworth, having given his entire attention to 
flash-light photography of children exclusively, was 
able to make some very valuable demonstrations 
which compared with the daylight demonstrations 
of Mr. Cassaday, and provoked: favorable comment 
among the photographers who were able to see the 
distinct advantage of each system. 

The evening session was held at Gray’s Studio, 
and was under the direction of A. B. Cornish, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New 
York. Mr. Cornish, with his wide experience 
obtained through convention work, developed a 
unique method of instructive entertaining by calling 
on a group of photographers to give their experi- 
ence in the particular work in which they were 
most interested. These discussions brought out 
the facts of wide and varied interest, and they 
ranged from discussions about technical sugges- 
tions to others that were purely entertaining. One 
of the headliners, Harry Cook, of the Cook’s Stu- 


dio, Memphis, Tenn., gave one of his inimitable 
monologues, which always bring down the house. 

The morning session, Friday, July 2, was given 
to J. J. Gallian, of the Gallian Studio, Caruthers- 
ville, Missouri. Mr. Gallian is one of the leading 
photographers identified with those of Southeastern 
Missouri and has been a headliner in the South- 
eastern Missouri Photographers’ Association. Mr. 
Gallian has been a very serious student of projec- 
tion printing, and he was able to show the photog- 
raphers many instructive ideas. 

This was followed by a lecture by Charles Moore 
on the use of the air brush. Mr. Moore brought 
out the fact that this is an instrument that has 
been greatly neglected in studios. He was able to 
show the photographers who had only a limited 
use of air brush work that it could be made profita- 
ble in even the smallest communities, because it 
gives a finish to enlargements and negatives which 
could not be obtained in any other way. ‘This was 
one of the first talks given by Mr. Moore and it 
was received with unusual enthusiasm. 

The afternoon session was probably one of the 
most complete successes of the demonstrations. 
This was carried on at the studio of Charles C. 
and Leah B. Moore, and the lecture by Emme C. 
Gerhard was unquestionably one of the best talks 
on composition the photographers in the South have 
ever heard. This was followed by talks on selling 
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by Mrs. W. T. Watts, Mrs. Leah B. Moore and 
Harry Bolick. Many points of interest and value 
were brought out in these discussions. 

The evening session was held at Moore’s Studio 
and at this meeting the question of organizing the 
Kodak finishers was very ably handled by H. L. 
Coiner, of the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, and R. F. Bolton, of the Bolton 
Studio, of this city. At this meeting a paper was read, 
which was prepared by Guy A. Bingham, Execu- 
tive Manager of the Master Photo Finishers’ Asso- 
ciation. A very interesting paper was also read 
by Howard D. Beach, of Buffalo, New York. 
Mr. Beach set forth some very valuable ideas for 
thought, and the audience was intensely interested 
in the facts expounded by him. 

Before adjourning this session, unanimous action 
was taken and resolutions adopted which made the 
following photographers, who had at times ren- 
dered service to the Association, honorary mem- 
bers of the Association: Emme C. Gerhard, of the 
Gerhard Sisters, Saint Louis, Missouri; O. C. 
Conkling, of the O. C. Conkling Studios, Saint 
Louis, Missouri; A. B. Cornish, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, New York; Cliffe 
Reckling, of the Hammer Dry Plate Company, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 

Friday night wound up the executive session of 
the convention, and the entire day of Saturday was 
given over to entertainment. This proved, like- 
wise, to be a great success because all of the Mem- 
phis photographers, and as many of the visitors 
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in the only perfect way 
ee only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 


it as published and bind one magazine or a 
»} complete file without in the slightest man- 
i ner mutilating 
ii — same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. j 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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who could find the time, stayed over for the picnic. 
They all expressed themselves as having had a 
wonderful entertainment.. 


we 

Direct from the Winona School 

The Wheels of Progress are steadfastly 
turning at the P. A. of A. Summer School, 
with a very noticeable improvement in the 
work submitted by the students for their 
bi-weekly criticism. For the third week 
and hereafter, every point of good portrait- 
ure is severely scrutinized by the Director 
with a view to making the final print a com- 
posite of the four weeks’ instruction. 

The third week started off with an inspir- 
ational talk by Geo. W. Harris, Trustee of 
the Summer School, which received the clos- 
est attention of the students. 

With products of the Eastman Kodak 
Company being used exclusively this week, 
the dark-room and printing-room are in 
charge of Harry B. Wills, assisted by Chas. 
L. Bouton, Ed A.> Byérsdoricr ay) em 
Schaefer and Albert Ejch. 
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bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the ButteTiIn oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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When several of the students were asked 
for their opinion of the Summer School and 
its benefits, they found it impossible to con- 
fine themselves to short remarks, so we will 
have to quote from the expressions handed 
in, to wit: 

“It has been my good fortune to study in some 
of the best schools in America and Europe. Never 
have I received better instruction in any subject 
than I have received at the P. A. of A. Summer 
School. A very practical subject has been taught 
in a most practical way and I feel that the funda- 
mentals of photography and portraiture have been 
presented in a way which will make it very hard 
to forget them, and in a manner which has made 
it a very great pleasure to learn them.” 


Rail. Evans, ocottsdale, Ariz. 


“The information received at the P. A. of A. 
Summer School is invaluable to me. I can heart- 
ily recommend the course to all who wish to bet- 
ter their work.” 

J. A. Chamberlin, Muscatine, Iowa. 


“One having the privilege of attending the P. A. 
of A. Summer School is indeed fortunate, for I 
know of no other place where the fundamentals 
are taught with such a degree of thoroughness.” 


Lee K. Breece, Iowa City, Iowa. 


“This being my third term at the Summer 
School, I believe each four weeks spent there 
equal to five years progress made by the average 
photographer experimenting in his own. studio.” 


J. R. Metcalf, Harrisburg, Illinois. 


“The School is more valuable to me in experience 
than five years in studio work. You can count me 
in on the 1927 enrollment.” 

David McCaa, Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Having attended the School two terms,; I. con- 
sider it the best activity the Association has to 
offer. Those not attending are passing up a good 


bet.” G. O. Koons, Sarasota, Florida. 


“T doubt if the photographers of the country 
fully appreciate the tremendous opportunity the 
Summer School is offering. The best in America 
is here. The spirit of the student body is 
inspiring.” 

Miss Josephine M. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“This being my second session, I am firmly con- 
vinced that nothing can compare with the P. A. of 
A. Summer School, whether you have had one or 
twenty-five years experience. You cannot spend 
a month anywhere to a better advantage, regard- 
less of the amount it may cost you.” 


R. M. Children, Mason City, Iowa. 


“One year at the Summer School is a great 
education, but the second year is better than the 


first.” J. E. Nicholas, Platteville, Wisc. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


g Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


$e oni aoa omnes o San SegSSEt Tear Off Coupon tae=-srecn- rca nonn ren san cman 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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Practical 


Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photo¢grapher’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 714 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
iUlustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor ‘‘Scientific American.’’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay, widely known authority on the mechanics of 
motion picture photography. The book contains 225 pages 
generously illustrated and is being used as a supplementary text 
by The New York Institute of Photography. With the amateur 
in mind, the author does not go into complex detail, but has 
succeeded in pointing out most clearly the optical and chemical 
laws governing cinematography together with their practical 
application. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either professionals or 
amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief Instructor in 
Cinematography, Signal Corps School of Photography, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is equally well known in the 
Motion Picture field for his unusual ability as an author. 
Special chapters were contributed by Charles W. Hoffman and 
by Research Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman 
Kodak Company. Price, $6.00. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised and 
reset. Illustrated; 430 pages. A veritable encyclopedia of the 
moving picture art. Easily understood. To those who are 
interested it will open up a new field of work. It tells of the 
romances, the adventures, the great preparations of marvelous 
ingenuity and the hundreds of other things that go into the 
making of moving picture plays. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. The 
reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter 
opinions. This book, in its comprehensive view, seeks to supply 
him with the basic facts and principles upon which art rests 
and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. It 
not only helps the reader to know what art is, but inits chapter 
on “Misconceptions in Art’”’ proves how frequently the popular 
mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, E.E: 
One of the best books on photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily 
the scientific phase of light and shade. He directs you how to 
observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied 
results. The subject is so presented as to be fully within the 
comprehension of those who have not received a particular 
scientific training. A book the photographer has long desired, 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


Photograms of the Year 1925, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A record of progress in pictorial photography and a 
source of inspiration and pleasure, illustrated by the best 
photographs shown at the London Salon, the Royal and the 
leading exhibitions of the world. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Photography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photography. 
Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it refers to the 
technical means or mechanical methods for effecting artistic 
expression. It presents clearly and intelligibly the principles 
of art and their application to camera practice, recognizing the 
features incident upon the use of the material and instruments 
employed. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
book is recognized as the authoritative work published in 
English on the subject of Composition. It has maintained the 
cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England, where it has had a continued demand. 
The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes, which, 
while of special interest to the artist and photographer, is 
designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the 
pictorial. Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, by 
Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. White 
School of Photography. Every photographer who wishes to do 
more than merely ‘“‘push-the-button,”’ will find discussed in this 
volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific stand- 
point, not too elementary on the one hand nor too ultra- 
technical on the other. 302 pages, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 
cents. 
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Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known pictorialist has made a notable con- 
tribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional book. 
While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography can not be 
achieved by any ‘‘multiplication table,’’ he so clearly sets forth 
its principles that any photographer, amateur or professional, 
can see for himself just what makes a picture or, on the other 
hand, spoils it. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


PRINTING 


Perfection in the Pigment Process, Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an 
expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently practical. 
A book indispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire 
subject is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant 
upon the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed 
over which is essential to successful result. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


Print Perfection and How to Attain It, Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is replete 
with valuable information not only for the beginner, but also 
for the advanced worker. It is intended to be supplementary 
to Dr. Glover’s work on ‘‘Perfect Negatives,’’ but it is com- 
plete in itself. Written in the same concise, clear manner, it 
gives instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means for over- 
coming the difficulties attendant upon print manipulation. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
second edition, revised new subjects added, by Lloyd I. Snod- 
grass, B.S. The newest and most complete book on photo- 
graphic printing—by a practical photographer of wide experi- 
ence. Formulas and definite working instructions are given, 
together with a clear scientific explanation of the underlying 
principles. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. Boundincloth. Price, 
$3.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photog- 
raphy. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S., F.C.S., 
F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. 96 pages. It should be in the hands of every 
worker in photography. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to photographic 
literature, containing, as it does, 969 working directions, tables 
and formulas, covering all departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 386 pages. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S., eleventh edition, 
revised and reprinted from new type. Invaluable reference 
book, classified as to subject; 800 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETOUCHING 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the authorita- 
tive handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every 
practical feature of the original edition, with many additions 
by the two leading experts in this field—T. S. Bruce and A. 
Braithwaite. A simple, practical course of instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 
16 plates; 6x9in. Price, $2.50. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
If you want to learn retouching from the very beginning; if 
you want to learn every method of retouching; if you want to 
learn the most approved methods of retouching of today, 
including the use of the retouching machine, then be sure to 
get this most complete guide. $1.00, cloth; paper, 50 cents. 


Retouching and Finishing for Photographers by J. 
Spencer Adamson, in 124 pages the author has packed with 
principles and methods evolved from 25 years, practical experi- 
ence and wide research. You can learn the art of retouching 
and finishing with this book. Stiff paper cover, $2.00. 


Published and Sold by 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


—— Tn 


See. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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F. W. Loschenkohl announces the opening of his 
new studio in South Sixth street, Sunnyside, Wash. 


Chas. S. Wells, representing the Defender Photo 
Supply Co., is traveling in Texas and Louisiana. 
His headquarters will be at Dallas, Texas. 


I. Y. McDowell has purchased the D. E. Robert- 
son Photographic Studio, located in the Leiper 
Building, Malvern, Ark., and has taken charge 
of same. 


An explosion of undetermined origin in the lab- 
oratory of the Hausman Photo Studio, in the 
Tafoya Building, Trinidad, Col., did considerable 
damage on July 20. Loss is covered by insurance. 


On account of failing health, Newt Garman 
recently disposed of his studio in Springdale, Ark., 
to Carl L. Turpin and has returned to his former 
home at Gravette, where he will take a complete 
rest. 


Photo engravers and photo lithographers will be 
interested in the new booklet on Lenses for Repro- 
duction Work put out by C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co., 317C East 34th Ste News Yor. ae 


copy will be sent free on request. 


John Laveccha, one of the live-wire Chicago 
photographers, and past-president of the Chicago 
Portrait Photographers’ Association, became a 
benedict on August 5th. Miss Josephine Pontliana, 
of Duluth, Minn., is the happy lady. We unite 
with the friends of Mr. and Mrs. Laveccha in — 
wishing a world of happiness to them. 


we 


Artificial light in the studio has been almost dis- 
placed by daylight illumination, and this is by rea- 
son of the efficiency reached in the installation of 
the electric lamp system, which enables not only 
the portraitist to effect what is had by reflected 
day illumination, even when such light is not avail- 
able, but also to present various lightings of artis- 
tic character, not possible by the old methods of 
illumination. 

Photographers will hail with acclaim this scien- 
tific achievement. There are many devices to 
secure ease and effectiveness in manipulation of 
the apparatus, among which we present here a 
novelty which recommends itself by its simplicity 
of manipulation—“Perkins Juniors’—the latest 
addition to the Hi-Power Line. 

The automatic twin lamp is reduced here to a 
simple form so as to be of easy management. It 
may be quickly set up and is handy for transporta- 
tion, so that it may be used in home portraiture 
and in commercial work, the whole outfit weighing 
but 23 pounds. The lamp burns steadily, needing 
no regulation. It is the output of The Photogenic 
Machine Company of Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Smith of Wichita 


We are much favored in the receipt of a 
picture postal from Friend Edgar B. Smith, 
of Wichita, Kansas, enterprising photogra- 
pher in the largest and most active city of 
the state outside of its Kansas City. 

Business of the Smith Studio has just 
about doubled in the past year. 

The illustrations upon the card not only 
afford an intimate acquaintance with down- 
town Wichita, but a view of what we take 
to be Smith’s own private air yacht, from 
which we presume the picture of the busi- 
hess section, heavily planted to skyscrapers, 
was taken. 

A picture showing the amazing develop- 


Wednesday, September 1, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


ment of the city is a treat to the present 
writer, who was working for the Santa Fe 
Railroad when it was no uncommon event to 
see wild buffalo scratching themselves on 
telegraph poles alongside the track, not far 
outside of Wichita! 


The Camera Catches a Fake 

We have heretofore cited instances in 
support of the statement that crooks can’t 
beat the camera. Here is another: 

At the instigation of a shyster lawyer, a 
workman sued a street railway company, 
charging that- he had become lame as the 
result of an accident, for which the com- 
pany was responsible. 

After the plaintiff had brought in medical 
testimony to support his case, the defendant 
introduced some motion pictures. The film 
showed the workman leaving his home, 
bounding down the steps as lively as a 
cricket. ‘Then, as he neared a doctor’s office, 
he began to register lameness. Defense 
counsel had employed a photographer who 
had gotten into the game with a Ciné Kodak 
wrapped in a newspaper. 


Then 
Once upon a time a wedding was a lot 
different from what it is today. The bride 
worked for weeks on a dress that closely fol- 
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lowed the style set by Omar, the first presi- 
dent of the tent-making trust. 

The bridegroom, for an equal length of 
time in that pre-safety-razor age, carefully 
trained his whiskers. No man without a 
reasonably luxuriant growth of spinach was 
considered eligible to marry. 

No one thought in those days of spending 
good, hard-earned money on a wedding jour- 
ney. The proper caper was to adjourn to 
the photograph gallery. Photography was a 
new art, and the camera men were not rich. 
Consequently they had but one chair in the 
studio. 

To make it plain that His Whiskers was 
to be the boss from then on, he would park 
himself in that one chair, and the bride 
would indicate her approval of the arrange- 
ment by standing beside him with a hand on 
his shoulder. 


Business in ‘**D. P.”? Plan 


Photography is a business as well as a 
profession, but the practitioners of the art 
have hitherto been rather slow in applying 
business methods in their dealings with the 
community at large, but they are now awak- 
ening to a lively appreciation of the impor- 
tance of applying up-to-date methods by 
which other occupations thrive. 

The old-fashioned ways of trade are 
gone, never to return, when the mérchant 
sat comfortably on his high stool awaiting 
the arrival of customers who came out with 
intent and purpose of beating down the set 
price. The business photographer has just 
about awakened to the futility of such a 
course. 

His gallery is now a studio and on a fash- 
ionable street, and he spends good money in 
properly advertising himself and he is out 
with new ideas and mostly in style, etc. In 
other words, he is more on the alert for 
introduction of whatever shall be instru- 
mental in increasing his exchequer. He finds 
it is profitable and that he is playing safe 
to use the same enticements which have been 
a drawing card for the department stores. 
Yes, he is entering into the full benefits 
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accruing from their installment plan which 
they euphoniously call “Deferred Payment 
Plan’”—a more dignified application. 

In some of the big cities out West, not a 
few of the high-class photo establishments 
have found this installment method in get- 
ting customers better than credit schemes, 
and the photographer has little if any risk 
attending the plan. 

The establishments which adopt this 
method, understand, are not “‘cheap Johns” 
of the profession, but leading high-class art- 
ists who charge a good initial price for pic- 
tures. Say they get $70 for a dozen photo- 
graphs, a deposit is required of $25 down 


-and the balance to be paid on an agreed time 


of credit. 

The $25—don’t you see—covers actual 
cost of production, so the risk is not great. 
We hear from one of the adventurers of the 
method that his business has more than 
doubled itself in four months’ time. 

Is this plan not well worth consideration? 
It carries with it, on its face, conviction of 
its value as a stimulus to increase business, 
and withal is a dignified method of approach 
to the customer, and is not our suggestion to 
call it “Deferred Payment Plan” Ja sbettes 
designation than Installment Method ? 


Photography Aids the Drummer 


Time was when every hotel set apart spa- 
cious and expensive rooms for the commer- 
cial traveler in which to display his wares 
for the information of his customers. Most 
traveling salesmen now sell goods from pho- 
tographs, and fervently bless the camera 
man. 

In former times, a ton or so of armor- 
plated trunks and cases, defying the utmost 
evil intent of baggage smashers, was hauled 
to the hotel, and the hard-worked drummer 
laid out the contents, and got his customers 
to come around and have a look, if he could. 
Dinners, smokes and drinks swelled the 
expense account. Often, late at night, on 
top of a hard day’s work, the drummer had 
to repack his trunks and prepare to make 
the next town. 
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It has been found that, aside from a lim- 
ited range of commodities, the traveling man 
can accomplish more by photographs than 
by samples, saving time and energy, beside 
cutting down the expense of hauling sam- 
ples around, extra baggage charges and inc1- 
dentals. 


Mrs. Bayard Wootten of North 
Carolina 

To have surmounted all obstacles and have 
reached a deserved eminence in a profession 
is the substance of the life history of Mrs. 
Mary Bayard Morgan Wootten, of North 
Carolina, camera artist, for sixteen years 
chief of publicity for the North Carolina 
Guards, official photographer of the Caro- 
lina Playmakers, and now senior partner in 
three studios. 

In overcoming difficulties in the early part 
of her career, Mrs. Wootten had the advan- 
tage of her family heritage. There is no 
denying that blood will tell, and Mrs. 
Wootten’s forebears unquestionably contrib- 
uted much to her equipment for the battle 
of life. Among her progenitors were 
Jonathan Edwards, president of Princeton 
University, colonial governors and many 
doctors of law, divinity and medicine. Asa 
girl she had been well educated and had 
expected to specialize, by reason of train- 
ing and inclination, in teaching sketching 
and painting. A domestic tragedy suddenly 
threw her on her own resources, and for 
herself and dependents it became necessary 
for her to produce funds, and at once. 
Though advised against following photog- 
raphy, as a means to an end, a friend lent 
her a Kodak, and Mrs. Wootten actually 
turned out at the dubious, almost hopeless 
beginning of her life work, photographs of 
jolly little pickaninnies which she attached 
to calendars and sold at good figures. 

Mrs. Wootten’s course has been marked 
invariably by forward steps. 

For example: Long after the pickaninny 
stage of affairs, she won out in the face of 
severe competition an engagement for 
photographing a great flower show in New 
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York. On the strength of that and some 
well-meant advice, she established herself 
in a portrait studio in New York City. 

It did not take her long to find out that 
the life and business of photographers in 
the metropolis was, in her case at least, 
cramping and limiting to the free play of 
artistic temperament. It seemed to her that 
success depended too much on “pull” and 
social matters. 

“I have made good in New York, and I 
can do the same in North Carolina,” she 
said—so back home she went and her re- 
ward has been all she has hoped and 


worked for. 
% 


Knapp of Albany 

Frank Knapp, veteran photographer of 
Albany, N. Y., has well-preserved mementoes 
of the passing of General U. S$. Grant, which 
took place in the summer of 1885. 

The General had died at Mount McGre- 
gor, in the Adirondacks, after a long illness, 
and the funeral cortege, en route to New 
York, remained over night at Albany, where 
the body of the war hero and President lay 
in state till the next morning. 

As the body was conveyed, with honors of 
escort from the capital building down State 
Street, Mr. Knapp was able to get a remark- 
able photograph of the procession from a 
window of his office. . 

The camera and the original plates are 
preserved in the Knapp Studio. 


we 


New Officers of the P. A. of A. 


The officers elected at the Chicago Convention for 
the coming year are as follows : 
President—Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Vice-President—Charles Aylett, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
2d Vice-President—D. D. Spellman, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer—John R. Snow, Mankato, Minn. 

The next meeting place is left to the incoming 


Board. 
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An Endorsement of Standardization 
Plea 

Mr. Norman H. Taylor, in his commun- 
ication to the “Open Forum’”—A Plea for 
Standardization—touches upon a_ subject 
which one would think deserving of earnest 
attention of the photographer; but, strange 
to say, no reform is as yet apparent. 

Photographers still keep in. the same old 
groove with a complacency which is 
inexplicable. 

Anyone who compares contemporary pho- 
tographic literature with that of chemistry 
and pharmacy, will be impressed with two 
serious formulas for the solutions, and 
uncertainty as to the strength, purity and 
identity of ingredients, as sold by supply- 
houses. 

In practical chemistry and pharmacy, a 
great amount of reform has been brought 
about by the publication of official lists of 
formulas, and the establishment of standards 
for the purity of drugs and chemicals. 
Every reputable apothecary in the United 
States will furnish on a prescription calling 
tor, isay, tincture of) opium) Wai o wee 
preparation substantially identical, so that a 
patient, traveling from the eastern to the 
western coast, can renew the prescription 
without fear of irregularity in the medicine. 
Analytical chemists are now furnished with 
reagents carefully tested, and with the 
nature and amount of any impurities specifi- 
cally stated on the label. Moreover, drugs 
and chemicals are sold under proper names 
—not under trade-marks or misleading titles. 

It is, in my opinion, the duty of photog- 
raphers, professional and amateur, to make 
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strong efforts to bring about new methods 
in which photographic formulas shall show 
greater uniformity, and photographic chem- 
icals be sold under descriptive names, and 
with some indication of their quality and 
strength. 

It is hardly necessary to take up space to 
give specific instances of the abuses to which 
I allude. Text books and journals devoted 
to photography, and the catalogues of 
supply-houses, reek with flagrant instances 
of these bad methods. Ina recent issue of a 
trade journal, two formulas are given which 
are correlated and should have been uniform 
as to volume, but one is for sixty-four 
ounces, the other for forty-eight—that is, 
the small volume has the awkward ratio of 
three-quarters the larger. A certain coal tar~ 
derivative having been introduced into use 
as a developer by one firm, is designated by 
an arbitrary name, and cannot be sold under 
that name by any other firm. Hence, several 
barbarous word-coinages in photographic 
literature. A prominent firm advertises 
“metoquinone.” As this is used in the class 
of developers in which the well-known 
metolhydroquinone mixture is ordinarily 
used, it may be suspected that it is merely a 
mixture of these substances ; but why should 
the users be in doubt, and further, is the 
‘“quinomet” which is mentioned in- some 
formulas of Continental provenance, the 
same as “metoquinone?”’ If yea, why two 
names when one will serve, and if nay, why 
two names so suggestive of identity? Is the 
“diamidophenol” that is frequently noted in 
recent formulas, published by the Lumiere 
Company, the same as “dianol ?” 
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Not the least defect of contemporary pho- 
tographic literature is its ignoring of all 
the principles of modern chemical nomen- 
clature. There is much to be accomplished, 
it is true, in developing a system of nomen- 
clature of compounds; but, as far as ordi- 
nary inorganic substances are concerned, 
chemists are in essential agreement and pho- 
tographers should fall in line. Such terms 
as “bromide of potash,” “carbonate of 
soda,” “red prussiate of potash,” should be 
consigned to the scrap heap. Indifference to 
precision in nomenclature is sometimes 
carried so far as to seem intentional rather 
than inadvertent. One often sees in the 
same series of formulas a collection of 
monsters like “pot. brom.” and “bromide of 
potash,’ and then, by a sudden lapse into 
righteousness, “potassium bromide.” 

Mere criticism and enumeration of spe- 
cific errors are not the main purposes of this 
article. I wish to lay out suggestions for 
reform and hope to enlist the aid of editors 
of photographic journals, authors of pho- 
tographic text-books and compilers of cata- 
logues of supply-houses. 

In the first place, the adoption of some 
standard volumes and weights is needed. In 
Continental Europe, the general adoption of 
the metric system has accomplished much in 
the way of uniformity. The centimeter, 
with its simple weight relation to the gram, 
makes the division or multiplication of quan- 
titles mere matters of mental arithmetic in 
many cases, and avoids all uncertainty as to 
the amounts intended. English-speaking 
peoples, however, have not shown much 
tendency to accept the metric system. It is 
true that chemists and physicians have 
almost unanimously adopted it, but it is not 
yet “among the masses.’”’ In Great Britain, 
and some of her greatest colonies, there 1s, 
indeed, a special antagonism to it. One of 
the greatest of English philosophers, the 
late Herbert Spencer, left an endowment, 
the income of which is to be used in the 
propaganda against the introduction of a 
decimal system of weights and measures, 
and English accountants have actually been 
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known to express their joy that they have the 
task of counting in pounds, shillings and 
pence, and not in francs and centimes (pre- 
sumably also in dollars and cents). 

Much of the opposition to the metric sys- 
tem among English-speaking people is prob- 
ably chauvinistic. read of 
objections to it, because it was produced dur- 
ing the throes of the French Revolution 
when leaders unfavorable to the church were 
in power. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
a ‘“‘decimal” system can be used which has 


I have even 


MINYA DUHRKOOP 
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most of the advantages of the metric system, 
and yet does not involve the introduction of 
its nomenclature or a knowledge of its 
principles. In truth, it is now well-known 
that the meter is not a “constant of nature” 
as it was intended to be, but like all stand- 
ards, an arbitrary dimension. 

The first step towards simplifying form- 
ulas in English will be to get rid of the con- 
fusion in regard to some of the common 
measures and weights. The word “gallon,” 
for instance, applies to two very different 


volumes: the (British) Imperial gallon 
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weighing (of water) 10 avoirdupois pounds, 
and the United States gallon, 8.33 pounds. 
It is obvious that these measures have not 
only the disadvantage of ambiguity, but bear 
no simple arithmetic relation to each other. 
The term “ounce” is even more confusing: 
an avoirdupois ounce is 437.5 grains, a troy 
ounce 480 grains, a fluid ounce in American 
practice is 454.6 grains, a fluid ounce British, 
437.5 grains. Of course, the dram (or 
drachm, as our English cousins often insist 
on spelling it, though I wish they would 
not), which is taken as one-eighth of an 
ounce, will differ as the higher unit differs. 
The English pint contains 20 fluid ounces. 
A pint of water will, therefore, weigh 1.25 
avoirdupois pounds; the United States pint 
contains 16 fluid ounces and will weigh a 
little over 1 avoirdupois pound. Hence, 
not only is it no longer true that 


“A pint is a pound 

All the world ’round ;” 
but there is again the extremely confusing 
arithmetic relations between the American 


and English measures, on the one hand, and 
between the volume and weight on the other. 
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As for drams, scruples and minims, I say 
“let them be anathema” as well as those who 
prescribe them. 

In a reform movement we must not ask 
too much. For myself, I would be rejoiced 
to see the whole framework of the so-called 
English weights and measures go by the 
board with our vicious spelling, but such 
We must be con- 


The following 


changes are not in sight. 
tent with some amendment. 
plan is offered as not involving any serious 
change in either methods of calculation or 
equipment of the photographer’s laboratory. 

All measures of volume, higher than those 
that can be conveniently expressed drops, 
should be given in English fluid ounces ; such 
measures as pints, quarts, gallons, drams and 
minims should not be used. As a rule, the 
ounces should be sixteen or a simple multiple 
or submultiple thereof. Weights of solids 
should be in grains, and as far as possible, 
in multiples of fifteen. Solutions of the 
same class should be made to fairly uniform 
Thus developing, and 
reversing solutions should be written for in 
16 or 32 ounces. My reason for making 16 


volumes. fixing 
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the basis of these measures is that not only 
is it one that can be easily measured off in 
usual laboratory glasses and bottles, but it is 
sufficiently near to 500 c.c. (and 32 ounces 
to 1,000 c.c.) to enable those who prefer the 
metric system to use the formula with a 
simple exercise of mental arithmetic. It is 
true that for the exact work of the analytic 
laboratory, or the prescriptions of the 
apothecary, the error would be too great; 
but even a cursory inspection of photo- 
graphic formulas shows that proportions are 
not observed closely. 

When two or more formulas are given 
with the intention that portions of each solu- 
tion are to be mixed, equal volumes should 
be prescribed, except when one solution is 
either very costly, liable to spoil or used only 
in very small proportion. A formula pub- 
lished by Lumiere Bros. & Seyewitz, is: 


Poreuscetakc. 150) cc, ot A and>40rcc 
of B. 


A 
Otis POIten an. se. oss - 180 grams 
Miercuric bromide... 6.6.6.6. « 9 grams 
Beet eee Rtas weer ek «3 1,000 cic. 

B 
mommMmesuiphite &...s.. ee. 20 grams 
CUS 3 eS SS eee 20 grams 
0 SS co AY ta ee ae 1,000 c.c. 


In my opinion, formulas are open to sev- 
eral criticisms. Why is mercuric bromide 
prescribed instead of mercuric chloride? 
The later is easily obtained and is familiar 
to photographers; the bromide is a com- 
paratively rare mercurial, and is unfamiliar 
to even experienced chemists and pharm- 
acists. If the process really requires the 
bromide, the fact should have been stated. 
I suspect that the bromide is given for much 
the same reason that a pompous consultant 
will substitute quinin hydrochlorid — for 
quinin sulphate—that is, to impress the 
patient with the thought that a new treat- 
ment has been introduced. Further, why 
are not the two solutions of such strength 
that equal parts may be mixed? ‘This is 
much more convenient than measuring out 
different amounts. In the article from which 
the above instance is taken occurs also a 
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formula for acidified permanganate. No 
information is given that such a solution 
soon decomposes, but that the ingredients 
may be separately dissolved and will keep 
indefinitely, simply requiring to be mixed 
as wanted. 

Among other objectionable features of 
photographic formulas is the use of power- 
ful chemicals in unnecessarily concentrated 
form. Glacial acetic acid is often directed 
to be added to a large volume of water. 


MINYA DUHRKOOP 
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Surely for such purposes a more dilute acid 
will suffice, and be cheaper, safer and more 
convenient. A common commercial form 
of acetic acid is No. 8, containing about 33% 
per cent of the true acid. This can be used 
in the required larger proportion. Instead 
of subjecting the photographer to the 
trouble, for instance, of measuring out a 
“dram” of the glacial acid, a half-ounce of 
the 33% per cent grade can be prescribed 
and the other ingredients increased a little 
to secure a correct proportion. 

In many cases, the method of preparing 
solutions is unnecessarily complicated. As 
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an instance, take the formulas for the 
uranium intensified (a useful solution, by 
the way, in many cases). 


A 
Mpaniiit Nitrate <2 ooc.cce sss 6 grains 
Pelacialacetic acid. ...... oases; 32 minims 
VAS RIS eS see oe ec 16 ounces 
B 
Forassaum, terricyanid .......2.4 6 grains 
PracinteAcetic ACiId...0i-c.te te. 32 minims 
PCO eek ke kee 2S 16 ounces 


Mix equal parts. 


Several objections may be made to these 
formulas. In the first place, uranium 
acetate should be prescribed. It is a com- 
mon reagent and occurs as a coarse powder, 
which keeps well in a closed bottle, and is 
easily weighed out. Useless trouble is 
caused by the double measuring of the acetic 
acid. Information should be given with the 
directions for the process that the acidified 
uranium solution will keep a long while, but 
even a water-solution of the ferricyanid will 
soon spoil. A dilute acetic acid should be 
put with the uranium. The corrected form- 
ulas will stand thus: 


A 
(Keeps well.) 
Meramitinn, Acetate 2... .. <6. << 5.- = srains 
Pee NCPaACtd INO. Sek. oss ne 'Y% ounce 
VA CERES ee 2 se a 16 ™ ounces 
B 
(Must be fresh. ) 
lorassiiim ierricyanid, ......<-..- 5 grains 
“SS 5 os ns 16 ounces 


For use, mix equal parts. 


I cannot help to animadverting upon some 
exceptionally badly stated formulas that 
have lately appeared. A method for toning 
lantern slides, the formula of which is: 


OSES a i a ee 2 ounces 
eMC eTATC I. Gy. Jc vies ban vse os 2 drams 
Ammonium molybdate .......... 10 grains 
P Oeseotiiinserricyamid 21: .....- 4 grains 


One is compelled to ask immediately, 
“What is acid acetate?” But possibly a 
typographical error has occurred. It would 
be much better to give the formula for eight 
ounces. A similar excuse, however, cannot 
be allowed for some formulas in the J. Royal 
Phot. Soc. The first is for the preservation 
of pyro solution: 


PHOTOGRAPHY pét 
PY¥tO leer et ee» «eee 1 ounce 
Citrichacidieouans has: eer 50 = grains 
SOdiUimess Ul piite satcaeee ee 6 ounces 


Water tonmakess. eee a 1914 ounces 


It is presumed that the sulphite is the 
crystallized form, as that is usually given in 
English formulas. Why is the solution 
made up to the peculiar volume of 19% 
ounces? Surely there can be no objection to 
20 ounces. Another formula, equally eccen- 
CLIC CIS 

Water togmake yr, se 

Bromide of potassium.... 


9 ounces, 1 dram 
1 ounce 

We, perhaps, ought to be thankful that 
we are not directed to use “bromide of 
potash; ) but Vingthie name’ of all that’ is 
sensible, why not make up to 10 ounces. 


Standardized Chemicals—An_ important 
step toward accuracy and certainty in chem- 
istry and pharmacy has been made of late 
years by the introduction of chemicals that 
have been tested as to strength and purity, 
and the results presented on the label. 
There is no reason that this should not be 
done with the more important photographic 
chemicals. For instance, the sulphites, bisul- 
phites and so-called “metabisulphites” should 
have stated on the labels the amount of sul- 
phur dioxide they were capable of yielding 
when they lem@ines tactorymand the date of 
the test. Sodium carbonate should, in the 
same way, be labelled as to the carbonate 
present. Photographers, as a rule, pay high 
prices for chemicals, and there is for the 
supply-houses a margin of profit quite sufh- 
cient to allow of such information being 
obtained and given. There is probably a 
good deal of “fake” about the so-called 
“special chemicals.”’ A photographic supply- 
house may obtain from the manufacturer a 
good grade of sodium sulphite, for instance, 
and putting it up in rather fancy style, with 
a trademark, retail it at a large advance on 
the first cost. The timid or inexperienced 
photographer, who has started to use 
“Blank’s” plates, will find in the directions 
that accompany the package that he must use 
“Blank’s” chemicals to get the best results, 
and he may not know that the difference 
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between “Blank’s” and “Dash’s” sodium sul- 
phite is principally the label, the materials 
having come from the same factory. 
Photographers have been for many years 
paying tribute to unfair business methods 
and wasting energy on confusing details in 
preparing their solutions, and this article is 
published in the hope to stir up some effort 
at reform. Henry LEFFMAN, 
Franklin Institute, 


Philadelphia. 
we 
The Most Effective End 
C. H. CLAUDY 

Not very long ago I had a talk with a 
young chap who was about to launch forth 
for himself in the photographic profession. 
He had many ideas which were good, and a 
few which seemed to me to be not so good. 
Among these latter was the notion that a 
friendship or acquaintance with a large num- 
ber of prominent people was a sure guaran- 
tee of success. “It’s pull that counts,” he 
told me. “‘Whether in business, politics or a 
profession, the man with the pull does the 

most money-making.”’ 


‘Pop, let’s go down in the engine room.” 
This was my small son Bill, age twelve and 
a half. The engine room was on a large 
ferryboat plying on Chesapeake Bay. So 
Pop sought and received permission, and 
down in the engine room we went, to get the 
surprise of our lives, for we had thought this 
a steam vessel, and behold, it was a Deisel 
boat, with four huge 360 H. P. engines, each 
working its own shaft and screw. ‘The boat 
was one of these double-enders, going in 
either direction indifferently, and never hav- 
ing to turn around. 

“You see, son,” I explained, out of what I 
found later was a vast fund of misinforma- 
tion, “they use two engines when they go 
one way, and the other two when they go the 
other way.” 

“Then why are they all four working 
now? Are we going both ways at once?” 
Bill had a sense of humor and a twinkle 
which is hard to resist. 
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“Oh, are they?” was all I could find to 
say. 

So Bill cornered an engineer, and asked 
questions. He can ask them at the rate of 
sixty a minute. But for the purposes of this 
page only one need be recorded. 

“Why do you use four engines at once?” 
he asked. . 

“Two turn screws at one end, the other 
two turn screws at the other,” the patient 
engineer told us. “One set pulls and the 
other set pushes. But the pullers don’t do 
half the work that the pushers do.” 


I am not attempting to turn this page into 
a moral lesson, but the idea that pull isn’t 
nearly so effective as push is too well illus- 
trated in this boat not to be used here! And 
I attempted to make the young man just 
starting into business see that pull, while 
helpful at times, is never so reliable as push. 

As far as professional photography is con- 
cerned, the man who depends on pull alone 
is leaning on a broken reed. ‘The rich and 
the great may indeed afford a courtesy sit- 
ting to some young man they know and like, 
but the rich and great are no more fond of 
being milked of their good money for infe- 
rior’ goods than are the poor and obscure. 
Unless the photographer is able to supply 
them with what they want, the fact that they 
know him will not help them to forget poor 
work, 

A photographer can make a reputation for 
his work in only one way—by doing good 
work. No, not the wealth of Midas spent in 
advertising will give a man a reputation for 
good work if he doesn’t do it.” Its been 
tried. Fortunes have been spent in advertis- 
ing poor goods, and always they were lost 
fortunes. You cannot advertise a man into 
making a repeat order of goods he has tried 
and found unsatisfactory. He may be sold 
once, but that is the end of it. And the pho- 
tographic business which depends only on 
the casual customer we all know—it is the 
boardwalk shop, the penny picture place on 
the east side—it is not the good studio in the 
good part of town. 
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The profit in photography is not all in the 
bank book. ‘There is the position in society 
—the ownership of a self-made title in a 
good business—the reputation among one’s 
fellow craftsmen—the satisfaction of doing 
a good job well. None of these things can 
Gome, or ever do come, from “pull.” All 
of them do come, and only can come, from 
push. The fellow who gets behind and 
heaves with his shoulder moves the stuck 
wagon. Horses pull, to be sure, but gaso- 
line horses turn the rear, not the front, 
wheels of an auto. 

So if there are any other young chaps who 
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may read this page, and who are thinking 
about going into business for themselves, let 
them remember the Deisel boat and the four 
screws, the pullers of which are not half as 
effective as the pushers. Let them know and 
like, and have like and know them, as many 
people as possible, for wide acquaintance 
does bring business. But it never holds it. 
Only the work, and the service, can do that. 
And he who spends all his time pushing his 
business boat forward will find that he makes 
the harbor of success in half the time, and 
with far more comfort, than he who depends 
on “pull.” 
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1926 Convention at the Coliseum, Chicago, Illinois, Week of August 23 


Direct from the Summer School 


The work on the boards for criticism this 
week, the fourth and last of the 1926 ses- 
sion, certainly shows a marked improvement 
and denotes the serious attention that has 
been given to instruction in the various 
departments. ‘The desire to receive favor- 
able comment by Director Towles has almost 
reached the stage of “competition” among 
the students, and the after-remarks plainly 
show that each is keenly interested in the 
criticism of the other fellow’s work for his 
own benefit. Many have announced their 
intention of returning next year to carry on 
the good work which has been made avail- 
able by the National Association. 

The Defender Photo Supply Company has 
sent its representatives here this week, with 
Mr. William P. Etchison in charge, assisted 
By A. S. Dockham, H. Weston, A. W. 
Moody and R. Kolder. 


On Monday and Tuesday Mr. O. C. Conk- 
ling, of St. Louis, Mo., gave demonstrations 
of child photography, which were greatly 
appreciated by the students and followed up 
by experiments along the lines presented. 
Many new stunts were learned in the psy- 
chology of the easiest way to handle the little 
folks before the camera. 

The social events are in full swing—the 
third week ending with “stunt” night and a 
watermelon party, at which each class put 
on a little specialty of its own. The min- 
strel show on Tuesday of the fourth week 
went over big, with Mr. Metcalf as inter- 
locutor, Rech, Helbling, Gerdes and Atkin 
as end-men, and solos by Mrs. Bukowski, 
Mrs. Green and W. B. Powell. 

Thursday night will see the climax of 
entertainment in the fifth annual banquet, at 
which will be present the Board of Officers 
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of the P. A. of A., Marcus Adams, Presi- 
dent, P. F. A. of Great Britain and Ireland; 
George D. Stafford, President, Chicago Por- 
trait Photographers; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
D. Beach, Miss Virginia Whitaker, Mr. W. 
O. Breckon, Mr. Hocksteter and probably 
several others not heard from at this writing. 

A further expression on the benefits of the 
School is found in the statement of A. R. 
Buehman, Tucson, Arizona, who 1s attending 
this year: 

“Tf there is any one monument that the 
P. A. of A. can build, it is the monument of 
education. I understand the aim of the P. 
A. of A. to be the improvement of our pro- 
fession, and I know of no better way to 
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accomplish it than through lifting the stand- 
ard of photography. This is now being done 
successfully at the Association School here 
in Winona Lake. I have found the School 
to be a thoroughly practical course, teaching 
the true fundamentals of photography. The 
work is made more interesting and profitable 
by inspiration and practical talks by success- 
ful men and women, leaving us more deter- 
mined to make better pictures. Possibly the 
most noticeable and most important feature 
is the spirit of cooperation that prevails here. 
We feel that we are spending the most valu- 
able four weeks of our professional life in 
the associations made and the knowledge 
gained.” 


Sell More Illustrative Photography 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Unquestionably there is a growing field 
for the commercial photographer in illus- 
that is, photography 
which visualizes various phases of business 
and industry. 


trative photography 


For instance, concerns which sell goods 
from house to house, use photos showing the 
various steps through which orders go when 
they are taken by the solicitor—there is the 
first picture showing the salesman at the 
door, the second showing the lady of the 
house looking at the samples, the third show- 
ing the order being filled at the factory, and 
the fourth showing the delighted purchaser 
looking at the goods as she takes them from 
the mail package. 

Again, 1f someone invents something new, 
illustrative photography visualizes the meth- 
ods of using the article and so helps the 
inventor in marketing it. And so on. 

Some commercial photographers have the 
idea that illustrative photography is only for 
the national advertiser. Such photographers 
see the illustrative work in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other national publications 
and feel that there isn’t any chance for them 
to do that sort of thing in their own home 
town. 

But there is a chance for almost every 


commercial photographer to secure a worth- 
while amount of illustrative photography in 
his own home town, and the fact that there 
is, probably, such a comparatively small 
amount of this sort of thing done in his home 
town gives him that much more of an oppor- 
tunity for putting it across. 

Practically every business and industry is 
a possible prospect for the purchase of illus- 
trative photography. 

Local manufacturing concerns can use 
illustrative photography to visualize to their 
workmen the safe ways to use the machines 
in the factory. And the factories can also 
use illustrative photography in selling goods 
to jobbers and consumers. 

Local department stores and men’s cloth- 
ing stores and dry goods and women’s spe- 
cialty stores can use illustrative photography 
in showing how new styles look on local peo- 
ple. (One western clothier had some of the 
youths in the local high school pose in some 
of the new styles received at the store and 
the resultant photo was then published in the 
local paper, where it attracted a tremendous 
amount of attention. And the clothier sold 
a lot more apparel as the result of publish- 
ing this picture. This was simply illustrative 
photography and it may offer a suggestion 
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HALOID RITO 
is GOOD PAPER 


ruthlessly maintained 
Half a million dollar plant, backs up RITO production — Every 


machine and every method which have a 
WHY PAY MORE? place in the HALOID plant serve one con- 


Four Degrees of Contrast stant unalterable purpose oe 
Hard—Medium 


Brilliant Soft—Soft “°K EEP IT UNIFORM” 


Three Surfaces 
Matte—Semi-Matte—Glossy 


Two Weights You'll find HALOID RITO bas 


Sais lea —a heavy, flat-lying stock 


per 500 sheets —a stock, pure white and clean 


S. W. Size, DW. —a rich black tone 

$2.15 22X32 $2.65 i rid 

2.65 2 1x4} 3.35 —a life and brilliancy, unexcelled 

bon eal Pe —not a sign of fog, freaks, or friction 
utes 7°, 260 —a happy combination of economy and 
5.00 42x52 6.00 | 

7.25 5 x7 9.00 efficiency 


The HALOID Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
225 Fifth Ave. 101 Tremont St. at Bromfield 68 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco Agent, A. H. MUHL, 143 Second Street 
Los Angeles Agent, A. H. MUHL, 643 S. Olive Street 
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For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE. cos 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


@ Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 


the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


SgaS SSA SSS SSS SE SEE aa a Tear Off Coupon -------------------7-77-----" 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 


to various commercial photographers for 
doing the same sort of thing in their own 
towns. ) 

Financial institutions can use illustrative 
photography in visualizing to the public the 
various services rendered by the bank, safety 
deposit vaults, steamship ticket service, sav- 
ings accounts, commercial accounts, etc. 

Restaurants can use illustrative photogra- 
phy in visualizing the careful ways in which 
foods are handled, etc. And so on. 

Illustrative photographs sell for from $5 
to $25 and up, in the average towns. Of 
course, there 1s more expense to such pic- 
tures than plain commercial work, because 
models must be hired and appropriately 
garbed. Frequently, though, it is possible to 
get models to pose for nothing, just because 
they like to have their pictures taken. 

Get more illustrative photographic work, 
Mr. Photographer. You'll find that it will 
make your studio talked about as well as 
increase business and profits materially. 


Pa | 


a 


| Our Legal Department | 
Bo oor aes en en ere ener ere 


I am a professional photographer and sell 
professional photographic services, and not 
pictures. ‘To make it plain: when a person 
comes to me, I tell them that the service for 
making the given number of pictures will be 
so much, depending on the size and kind. 
Say, for a starter, twelve 4x6 easels will 
be $10.00; sitting and two proofs will be 
$3.00 and they are bound in no way to 
buy more pictures, all obligations ceasing 
with all parties concerned. We make the 
proofs and sittings, mail them out to a 
responsible party and include a bill for serv- 
ices, aS no deposit was paid at time of 
sitting. . 

The party brings the proofs back and says 
that they do not care to order any pictures. 
Can we collect for the service rendered, the 
same as any other person, such as a lawyer, 
doctor, dentist, etc? 

We claim that the party used the proofs 
for the same purpose that they would use a 
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finished picture—to look at. They came to 
us voluntarily, not on any invitation or cou- 
pon sitting, and we are entitled to our pay. 

Another instance: 

A party has a sitting and proofs made and 
we send them the proofs. They do not care 
to buy pictures. We claim that this party 
used our ability and services to obtain pic- 
tures, and by having them copied by another 
person or by doing it themselves, they com- 
mitted petty larceny. Are we correct and 
can anything be done about it, where it can 
be proved? We think that the party that 
had the copying done is the one that is at 
fault, for the one who does the copying does 
not know but the proofs or pictures had 
been paid for.—C. F. S. 


Replying to yours of the 26th instant, 
addressed to me care of the BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, my understanding 1s, the 
universal custom among photographers is to 
make no charge for sittings where pictures 
are not made. In order, therefore, to get 
around this custom you would have to say 
to your customer that the charge 1s so much 
if pictures are ordered and so much if no 
pictures are ordered ; if you do this, you can 
collect, of course, in some way at the begin- 
ning, but unless you do it, my judgment is 
that you would be bound by the universal 
custom. 

As to your second question, of course, a 
customer may not steal the results of your 
labors without making compensation to you, 
and if you find that such has been done, you 
can force such person to pay you reasonable 
charges for the work already done.—E. J. B. 


we 


A woman called at a studio for a sitting. The 
photographer made two negatives and promised 
proofs for the following day. 

The next day her husband called for the proofs, 
but the photographer showed him only one. The 
husband said: “My understanding was that there 
were to be two proofs.” 

“I did make two sittings of your wife,” replied 
the photographer, “but in one she held her lips 
apart and showed the end of her tongue.” 

“My goodness!” gasped the husband. 
see that one. 
Ro: it.” 


“Let me 
I didn’t know there was an end 


Criterion Mezzotone 
A Developing Paper for Projection 
and Fast Contact Printing 


A splendid medium for pictorial work 
and high grade portraiture. 


Rich warm blacks, 
Remarkable latitude, 

Long scale of gradation. 
CREAM—Rough - 
CREAM—Smooth - 
WHITE—Smooth - 


WHITE—Semi - - 
WHITE—Glossy_ - 


Heavy weight 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Medium 


Try Mezzotone—it has quality. 


Six Sheets each of any three 
| Samples kinds, 8 x 10, mailed for 


$1.00 


U. S. Sales Agents 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 Arch Street os Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILEX PORTRAIT 
fio eeEINS 


The lens that really does the things 
that others attempt to do 


Send for descriptive circular 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Manufacturers and originators of the 
ILEX WHEEL SHUTTERS, and ILEX 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION LENSES 
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Do you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lghtings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS + PusuisHER 


153 NortH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
Box T, 153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage. 


Nainie@its = das. c ere cree eae re 


tr 


Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“I would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00.’’—John Krchnak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold.’’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


~ 


“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’-— 
J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


» 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
has brought in more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


~ 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ ’’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
~ 


“My best buy during 
1925..—Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


» 


“Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—WrightM. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


~ 


“I would not be without 
*Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil,Shelbyville Il. 


The Diagram 


0 ———— rr ee 


LEER SO VTE OL OO OO 


The Portrait 
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You need another 
Commercial Camera 


There are few commercial photographers 
who do not need another camera. Business 
has grown and the limit is not in sight. There 
is more undeveloped business in commercial 
photography than in almost any other photo- 
graphic field. 


The F & S Commercial Camera is a mighty wise buy 
for this work. It is not only adaptable to, but built for, all 
types of commercial work. There are two sizes, 8 x Io 
and 11 x 14 each with extreme rising and falling front, 
large square bellows and extreme back swings. They 
are solidly built, although anything but bulky. In the 
studio for vertical or horizontal work or about town or 


in the field they do their work dependably and with ease. 


The F & S Commercial Camera ts 
made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 


60 cents per copy, postpaid 
No. 
1 Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 
3 Hand-Camera Work 
5 Stereoscopic Photography 
6 Orthochromatic Photography 
7 Platinotype Process 
8 Photography at Home 
10 The “Blue Print,” etc. 
13 Photographing Flowers and Trees 
14 Street Photography 
15 Intensification and Reduction 
16 Bromide Printing and Enlarging 
18 Chemical Notions 
19 Photographing Children 
20 Trimming, Mounting and Framing 
21 Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 
23 Photographic Manipulation 
30 Photographing Interiors 
32 Defects in Negatives 
34 More About Development 
36 Lens Facts and Helps 
37. Film Photography 
39 Photographing Animals 
40 Platinotype Modifications 
45 Orthochromatic Photography 
46 Development Printing Papers 
47 Kallitype Process 
48 Commercial Photography 
50 Studio Construction 
52 Aerial Photography 
55 Architectural Photography 
59 Combination Printing 
60 Who Discovered Photography* 
62 Vacation Photography 
63 Photography in Advertising 
69 Printing-out Papers 
70 Advanced Pinhole Photography 
72 Photography for Profit 
73 Panoramic Photography 
74 Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 
75 Bromide Printing and Enlarging 
76 The Hand-Camera and Its Use 
78 Printing Papers Compared 
79 Choice and Use of Lenses 
80 First Book of Outdoor Photography 
81 Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 
88 Defective Negatives and Remedies 
89 Photography with Films 
91 Photographing Outdoor Sports 
92 Practical Orthochromatics 
93 Development (Gaslight) Papers 
94 Photographic Post Cards 
96 Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 
98 Stereoscopic Photography 
104 Night Photography 
108 The Six Printing Processes 
111 Photography as a Business 
117. Outdoors with the Camera 
119 The Optical Lantern 
124 Photography for the Press 
125 Pocket Camera Photography 
131 Simplified Photography 
132 Getting Results: with Your Hand Camera 
138 Travel and the Camera 
139 Modern Methods of Development 
145 Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 
146 Success with the Pocket Camera 
147 Color Photography; Instructions 
152 Photographing the Children 
153 Optical Notions for Photographers 
154 Photographic Printing Papers 
155 Photography in Winter 
159 Success with the Hand Camera 
161 Sports and: the Camera 
162 Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 
163 Making Money with the Camera 
167 Modern Photographic Developers 
169 Photographic Words and Phrases 
173 Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 
174. Home and Garden Portraiture* 
175 Stereoscopic Photography 
177 Selling Photographs to Advertisers 


* Forty cents each 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t be Misjudged 


There is a type of photographer who 
works on the basis of doing work just good 
enough to get by. He isn’t going to take any 
more pains with a sitting or with finishing a 
job than just what he thinks will keep the 
patron from complaining. 

He may put a lot of time on one job 
because he knows that patron 1s competent 
to judge and will kick if the work is not 
absolutely high-class in every particular. 
But on another job he may not do enough 
work to make the work a credit to his studio. 
He may let the work go out in condition to 
bring criticism 1f it falls under the observa- 
tion of intelligent critics. 

The trouble with taking chances in passing 
out the “good enough” type of work is that 
one cannot always know where that work is 
going to land or who is ultimately going to 
judge it. 

A fairly good photograph may satisfy the 
subject and the immediate family of the 
subject. It may be good enough to get by 
and even to bring back those patrons for 
more work, but what is going to happen 
when others who are more competent critics 
see the work, even though they are not inter- 
ested in the subject, perhaps do not even 
know him or her? 

The least that can be said of the photog- 
rapher who does not always do his best 1s 
that people who see his work will not know 
that he has not done his best. They will 
judge him by his poorest job, if they see it, 
and he may never get the opportunity to 
justify himself that came to a certain 
pugilist who pulled his punches and let well 
enough alone. 

It was Sam Langford, the colored prize 
fighter, who was so much better than his 
opponents that he could let them think they 
were almost good enough to whip him and 
then beat them out in the end. On one 
occasion he fought Porky Flynn and he let 
Porky off so easily that a sports writer who 
considered himself something of a prophet, 
declared that the next time Porky Flynn and 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


THAT ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Tretec Treline 
Commercial and Portrait Commercial 
New Fliectragraph 
Portrait 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 


Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUEF 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


TRETEC 
TRELINE 
FLECTRAGRAPH 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal qualities. 


Tree-Pho Products Positively Guaranteed. Write for further detailed information, 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 


AT YOUR SERVICE ANY TIME 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Sam Langford met, Porky would become 


the champion. Sam did have another bout 
with Porky, and seeing this sports writer 
down at the ringside as the fight opened, 
Sam, right in the first round, backed his 
opponent over into the corner next the 
writer and called down to that gentleman in 
a stage whisper, “Mr. Walker, here comes 
your champion,” and hitting Porky a terrific 
wallop, he landed him almost in the lap of 
his prophet. 


oR 


A well known portrait artist was showing his 
latest work to the family of his sitter. A sister of 
the latter put her foot in it as far as the artist 
was concerned by remarking:. “Oh, yes; it’s a 
ELod likeness, but then Margaret always did ae 
well.” 


tie) 


at 


A large company was to be photographed in a 
group, including the photographer, who sought the 
aid of a youth to press the bulb. Everything was 
ready at last and the operation was completed. 
When the group was dispersed it occurred to the 
photographer to ask the boy whether he had 
pressed the }ulb exactly as instructed. 


~ Oh, yes,” said the, boy, “1 practiced it haliia 
dozen times before I took the group. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply ete Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co. 


410 Wood Street, Pitta Pa. 


Make the Association Yours 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

There is at least one photographic asso- 
ciation to which you ought to belong. One 
such association asks and is entitled to your 
membership and support. It is working for 
you, helping to develop photography and to 
better everything connected with the pro- 
fession. It always seems to me that a man 
who does not join his trade or business or 
professional association is a slacker. He is 
leaving it to others to do the work from 
which he will benefit. 

I don’t want to be too hard on the non- 
members, because I think that in most cases 
they have refrained from joining merely 
because they have not realized the impor- 
tance of it. But any man who is competent 
to operate a photographic studio is compe- 
tent to understand the value of his associa- 
tion and the importance of joining it. 

And the photographer who is a member 
ought to attend the meetings. At those 
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meetings and conventions he will come into 
contact with the best brains in the profession 
and he will get a different and a better out- 
look upon his work. 

If he goes with the idea of learning what 
he can, he will learn more in a few days than 
he might learn in a year at home, and he will 
learn things he never would have learned in 
his own studio experience. Of course, if 
he goes merely to have a good time, a good 
time is all he will get out of it, and he will be 
repaid at that, but not in money or profes- 
sional ability. 

I have heard men say, referring to their 
local or state association, ‘“What has the 
association ever done for me?” Men of a 
type ask that about every public movement 
they are asked to support. ‘The association 
has done something for those men, because 
it works for the good of the profession as a 
whole, but those men ought to be asking, 
“What have I ever done for the associa- 
tion?’ A mutual association of any group 
of professional or business men is like a sav- 
ings bank. If you put nothing in, you get 
nothing out, and the more you put in, the 
more you get out. 

Get in line as a member of your associa- 
tion. Find out when the next meeting takes 
place and plan to attend. Find out who 
else may be induced to go from your section 
and all make the trip together. 
big returns. 


It will pay 
% 
Obliging a Photographer 


At a wedding in London recently, a bride- 
groom kissed the bride just before entering 
the carriage; this to give emphasis to the 
occasion for the accommodation of the 
attending photographers. 

At that moment another news photogra- 
pher rushed up and breathlessly explained 
that if he didn’t get a picture of that kiss, 
his boss would have him on the carpet for 
gross negligence. Whereupon the _ bride- 
groom repeated the kiss and the photogra- 
pher “covered it.” 

Who can say that bridegroom wasn’t a 
regular feller? 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


In the Service 
ES of the 
\ Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, Kodaks=Lenses 


Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 

most up-to-the- 

minute Cameras, 

Lenses, and sup- 

Pose of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed therein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. We can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I0-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money will 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
[12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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READY NOW! 


etouching and Finishing | 


fer Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 
Y th can learn the art of retouching and fin- 


ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 

If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the ‘“‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 


for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
Iii—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 


GPreceneseiecsnecs: 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
RiG@ssi be ReesS: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IGHT 482 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


q Pe present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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A Little Test 


Here’s an easy way to rate your own efficiency. 
And at the same time it might be very helpful in 
bringing out some quality in you that, if developed, 
may help to develop more and bigger business for 
you. We suggest that you answer these yourself 
and then rate yourself on the following questions 
(and if the rating is less than you think it ought 


to be, why, the rest of the job is up to you): 


(1) Do you make a study of each customer, his 
wants and different frames of mind? 


(2) Do you ever go out and dig up new custom- 
ers to get their trade?—Or do you simply let 
the store and window speak for itself? 


(3) Do you ever try to get information from cus- 
tomers about their likes and dislikes, without 
antagonizing them, and then try to interest 
them in something you handle to appease that 
liking ? 

(4) Do you take part in the community affairs? 
Is the community favorable to you? 


(5) Do you put in a regular day’s work and are 
you on the job constantly? 


(6) Do you argue too strenuously with your 
customers or do you use good judgment in 
handling complaints? 

(7) Do you give up easily when attempting to 
“sell” a customer, if the customer offers 
resistance? 


(8) Do you impress people favorably by your 
general demeanor? Your carriage? Your 
tone of voice? 

(9) Do you diplomatically boost your own busi- 
ness? 

(10) Do you ever use good jokes and humor to 
get your customers coming your way? 

(11) Do you hold your customer’s attention while 
you're speaking to him?—Do you leave the 
impression of sincerity with him? Or do 
you brag and boast offensively? 


(12) Are you a good mixer? 


—American News Trade Journal. 


Re 


minutes after an alarm of fire was 
one of the guests joined the 
group that was watching the fire, and chaffed 
them on their apparent excitement. “There was 
nothing to be excited about,’ he said. “I took 
my time about dressing, lighted a cigarette, didn’t 
like the knot in my necktie, so tied it over again 
—that’s how cool I was.” 


eine,” one of his friends remarked, “but why 
didn’t you put on your trousers.” 


A few 


given in a_ hotel, 
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P. H. KANTRO 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Portage, Wis. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. Weare training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


[paeyee> 


CHEMICALS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


M 


{ 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
ott ie around lens youever used. 
eM 7. & Sy, A guarantee tag protects 

} you and indicates the 
genuine. 


~ GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 
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4 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


| 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


RAPHER who 

wishes to do more 
than merely “‘push-the- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and wellillustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


Bra? PHOTOG- 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.50; postage, 15 cents 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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J. W. Parish is now open for business in his new 
studio in Hillsboro, Texas. 


A. J. Fritsch has opened a studio at 2856 E. 
Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. Monroe, of Rock Valley, has opened a studio 
in the Relf Building, Decorah, Iowa. 


E. F. Von Klein has opened a studio at 534 
Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


George W. Bacon is now the sole owner and 
manager of the Bacon Art Studio, Marion, Ohio. 


Mrs. L. F. Hintz, of Sand Springs, Okla., has 
leased the studio in Erie, Kans., formerly con- 
ducted by Mrs. William Young, who has moved to 
Coffeyville. Mrs. Hintz operated a studio here 
several years ago. 


The Griggs Studio, in the Foster Building, on 
Third street, Bartlesville, Okla. is undergoing 
extensive remodeling. The whole interior is being 
redecorated and improvements are being made in 
the arrangement of the studio. 


Maresh, photographer, of Terrell, Texas, has 
moved his studio to the Purvine Building, Cart- 
wright Block, on North Frances street, where he 
has fitted up ideal quarters for his business, includ- 
ing reception room, display room, dressing room, 
exc: 


C. H. Wainscott, formerly of Wichita Falls, 
has purchased the Ellis Studio, of Burkburnett, 
Texas, and is in active charge of the business. Mr. 
Wainscott owned and operated the Elite Studio of 
Wichita Falls ten years and sold it only a short 
time ago. 


Granville C. Haugh, pioneer photographer of 
Davenport, Iowa, died on August lst at his home, 
3019 Rockingham road. He had been in failing 
health for the past year and was confined to his 
bed for a week. Heart trouble was the fatal ail- 
ment. Mr. Haugh was 60 years of age and is 
survived by his widow. 


we 


Booth Tarkington was praising colored folks 
and told this incident to illustrate their affectionate 
disposition: 

After a young colored couple had been married 


by a white parson, the groom turned to the latter 
and asked: 


“How much does Ah owe yo’, Rev’ren’?” 


“Oh,” said the minister, “pay me whatever you 
think it’s worth.” 
The young fellow regarded his bride with ador- 
ing eyes. Then he turned to the minister and 
said, mournfully: 


“Yous ruined me fo’ mah financial life, Rev’ren’: 
yO sho has.’ 
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The La Roches of Sedro-Woolley 


For the information of those who are 
meeting Sedro-Woolley for the first time, 
we hasten to observe that it is a lively city 
of 5,000 inhabitants situated up above Puget 
Sound in the state of Washington. 

La Roche, Senior, is rated as the dean of 
photographers on the Pacific coast, and 
La Roche, Junior, is about to succeed to his 
father’s business in the La Roche Studio. 

Going to the West in 1889, La Roche was 
the first and only photographer in Seattle 
for many years. He was the first photog- 
rapher to reach the Klondike after the 
steamer “Portland” brought the first gold to 
Seattle in 1897. His pictures of Alaska 
were published all over the United States, 


and for several years he was in charge of 
tourist parties for the Pacific Steamship 
Company. 

The range of his experience in character 
of work and location is striking. From 
Alaska he went to St. Augustine, Florida, 
expressly to take, if possible, a good view 
of the interior of the dim old Spanish 
Cathedral there. He did it, and produced 
a result that has been widely recognized. 
The plate was exposed two days. 

At one time, he took a contract for two 
million pictures for cigarette packages and 
made good. — 

Mr. La Roche is past the post marked 73, 
and still going strong. 


Astronomers Want Fast Plates 


spectroscopic work 
among the stars and nebulz, the astronomer 


In telescopic and 
despairs of seeing clearly, or at all, many 
objects he wants to observe. 

The telescope may make an extended 
object look larger, but it cannot make it look 
any brighter—increase the amount of light 
falling upon a given area of the retina of 
the eye. If an extended object is too faint 
intrinsically to be seen directly, it can never 
be seen at all. It is here that the photo- 
graphic plate, with its patient continuance in 
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summing up the action of light, makes possi- 
ble the revelation of objects one can never 
hope to see directly. 

Astronomers have made exposures of 6, 
10 and even 80 hours, compelled to do so in 
order to obtain definition of the object. 
Research is now under way at the labora- 
tories of the Kastman Kodak Company in 
Rochester and at the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, looking to the production of 
fast plates to shorten the times of exposure 
when sky sharps are hunting around dark 
corners of the firmament. 


A New Studio in Oakland, Calif. 


Weare pleased to pass along the announce- 
ment of Howard W. Benjamin that he has 
just opened a portrait studio in the Barber 
Building, in Oakland, Calif., and is ready 
for patrons, not only during regular business 


hours, but in the evening and on Sundays by: 


appointment. 

Associated with Mr. Benjamin is Albert 
A. Speers, well and favorably known for his 
excellent camera studies. 


“He” Flash Lighting 


Don’t make any mistake about the size of 
adjuncts used by Lieutenant Goddard in his 
work of aerial photography. Readers of this 
publication are familiar with the work of this 
distinguished officer attached to McCook 
Flying Field, near Dayton, Ohio, ‘but we 
have not till now disclosed the fact that a 
fifty-pound, ten-foot long bomb is needed to 
do flash-light service for him on occasions. 

Pictures taken from a position a mile high 
over Dayton need strong illumination of city 
and country. ‘The bomb does its stunt in 
one-fifteenth of a second with a thud and a 
roar that give a sure-enough thrill. It is 
suspended from the fuselage of the airplane, 
and at the right moment is released as a six- 
second fuse is fired. 

Being duly informed as to the precise 
moment of Goddard’s intention to light up 
the scenery, many photographers occupy 
points of vantage about the city, tops of high 
buildings, windows in steeples, and points 
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on high ground. ‘The six-second fuse 
attached to the bomb gives warning, and 
many plates catch their pictures. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has fur- 
nished a five-foot camera, a nine-inch lens 
and extra fast plates for all of Goddard’s 
most important work. 


Caution, Careless Cops! 


Philadelphia policemen all—walk wide of 
the plain clothes man with a motion picture 
camera ! 

If your coat is not buttoned up, if you 
assume a restful position against a lamp post 
or fold yourself up upon a grocery bread- 
box, in even temporary relaxation while on 
duty, you are in danger. 

In the interest of discipline and for the 
support of decorum, your superintendent has 
sent forth six investigators equipped with 
cameras to patrol the city, and they are dead 
ready to film you. 

The idea is to have pictures of infractions 
of discipline exhibited to the force. It is 
expected that the slovenly policeman will 
soon be laughed into a smarter personal 
appearance. No penalty is attached to being 
snapped in this manner—the humiliation 
being considered: punishment enough.. 


Photographic Records of City 
Improvements — 

How much does the average man know 
about the growth of his home town? Build- 
ing operations, new parks, new streets and 
boulevards, improved additions to the munic- 
ipality, are, as a rule, as unknown to him 
as Central Africa, unless he collides with 
them on his way to and from business. His 


country cousin, who is making him a visit, 


can tell him more about his own town than 
he has learned for himself. 

And it isn’t strange at that, for to keep 
tabs on what is going on in a city of the 
present day by making the rounds wouldn't 
leave much time for the exacting calls of 
professional or business duties. 

Cleveland, Ohio, seems to have found a 
solution of the problem of informing resi- 
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dents who would spend even half an hour 
in inspecting photographs at the City Hall. 
Complete pictorial records are there avail- 
able of all the city’s advances of every char- 
acter, and it’s his own fault if even the busy 
man does not get posted on current improve- 
ments; there they are spread out for him to 
see at a glance. 


ZAC | 


are one to Lyman, for his truck makes him 
independent of all hired transportation. 

Business has called for billboards, wide 
These “are. too 
fixed and infrequent for Lyman. 

He has a billboard flashing along the busi- 
ness streets at all times. 
It tells you where to go for portraits, com- 


and high to catch the eye. 


You cant miss 16 


H. A. LYMAN’S PHOTO TRUCK 


Rapid-Fire Camera Service 


Gas-driven fire department apparatus, 
instant taxis and ambulances have nothing 
on H. A. Lyman, moving spirit of. the 
Lyman Studios of Oshkosh, Wis., as wit- 
ness this picture of his service truck, always 
parked handy to run to fill a hurry order. 

Have the newly-weds been suddenly pre- 
vailed upon to be pictured with the wedding 
party? Phone Lyman, who loads accordin’ 
and lingers not. Is it a picture to be taken 
inside at night? ‘hat honk is Lyman’s, and 
his truck rolls upon the scene with appropri- 
ate camera and plates and all the proper 
lighting apparatus. Fires, fairs, processions, 
building operations, city improvements—all 


mercial, or motion picture photography, and 
that on demand along these lines Lyman is 
ready to do anything, anywhere, at any time. 


Cataloguing ‘‘ Atmosphere’ for 
the Movies 

The “prop” department of one of the big 
movie producing concerns has a_ photo- 
graphic collection reaching a total of over 
8,700, all carefully catalogued and cross- 
indexed. ‘These photographs are of scenes 
in all parts of the world; of streets, build- 
ings, and points of interest to be used as 
models for sets and guides to players for the 
correct portrayal of their parts. 
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Demosthenese Photographicus 
CeHaICLAUDY 


“Where’s the boss?” My inquiry was 
directed to the receptionist. 

“He’s out—he’s at school.” 

“At school! Why, what. . 
Vil call again’; 

I caught myself just in time. It wasn’t 
for me to ask questions or for her to answer 
them. But I did wonder, 

I passed through his town a week later 
and called on him again. This time he was 
not “at school.” But before he had fin- 
ished telling me about it, I began to feel 
that I was, and learning a lot at that. 

“T dare say you'll think I am more or less 
nutty,’ he began, in answer to my ques- 
tion, “but we all have to work out our own 
problems in our own way and I am no 
exception to the rule. Z 

“My greatest problem has been diffidence 
—the old inferiority complex, I guess it is. 
Whatever its real name is, its effect, to be 
frank, has been to make me more or less of 
a tongue-tied person in the presence of many 
people, and that has been so all my life. I 
had a rotten time in school, at first, having 
to recite in front of all the rest. Of course, 
one gets used to it after awhile, but a new 
school, a transfer from one room to another, 
was always a painful thing for me. I belong 
to several lodges and clubs, including the 
best luncheon club in town. I am one of the 
also-presents! I just cannot get on my hind 
The other fellows can kid 
each other on their feet or make speeches or 
put motions or debate them, but I can’t. 
When I get on my feet, I completely forget 
what I wanted to say and merely fizzle like 
a busted fire cracker !” 

My friend stopped long enough to laugh 
at himself. 

“Of course, in the business I don’t have 
that trouble lately because customers don’t 
come into the studio in battalions, but by 
ones and twos. But the fact that I am not 
a ready talker, that I am too self-conscious 
—without any reason for it—keeps me from 


. never mind. 


legs and roar. 


putting the maximum of my attention on my 
work. I think too much of what I think, 
and say and how I look and what the cus- 
tomer thinks of me (she probably isn’t 
thinking of me at all!) and I don’t think 
enough of what I am doing. 

“In my clubs, lodges and at the public 
luncheons, where I should be well known 
and where I should make those acquaint- 
ances which would eventually lead to busi- 
ness, | am not known at all, because I can’t 
talk. 

“All of this I was saying one day in the 
presence of my banker, and it was his sug- 
gestion that I take a course in public speak- 
ing. We have in this town a very good 
School of Expression, and in desperation, 
and feeling just like a man condemned to 
the scaffold, I went to it and arranged to 
take a course. I met my instructor, a chap 
half my age, and told him my troubles and— 
then I started! 

“Man, I had thought that because I had 
told this young chap that I was tongue-tied 
and embarrassed on my feet, he’d let me 
alone, or let me sit around and listen! ‘The 
first crack out of the box I had to read 
aloud, and then repeat what I had read in 
my own language from memory, and before 
a bunch of pupils all as embarrassed as | 
was. And when I floundered and stuck, the 
instructor insisted on arguing with me as to 
why I was red in the face and why I was 
embarrassed! Oh, I laugh now, but it was 
tragic then! 

“Well, Pll never be any alarming success 
as a public speaker—the Senate halls will 
never resound to my oratory, and no plat- 
form will cry for me at the rate of a thou- 
sand dollars a speech! But on the other 
hand, I’m forgetting how to be an idiot on 
my feet, and last week I addressed the 
luncheon club without being asked, let alone 
coerced, and I am still alive! 

“T meet customers more easily—I am not 
afraid to call my soul my own in a public 
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place, and the organizations to which I 
belong are going to hear from me from now 
on! If you have any other idiotic friends 
afflicted as I am—lI mean as I was—you bet- 
ter tell “em about me and the way I fixed 
itt?’ 

That seems to me to be a very interesting 
little experience in a photographer’s life. 
The longer I live and the more I see of life 
in general and photographic life in par- 
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ticular, the more convinced I am that there 
is no art which cannot play some part in the 
studio. I never had thought that a course 
in oratory might have its part, other than as 
all photographers must know how to talk, 
but now I am daily waiting for information 
of how some photographer found a knowl- 
edge of needle work or Chinese pottery of 
great assistance to him in winning his way 
with lens and plate! 


Photographers’ Association of New England 
Convention at Swampscott, Mass., September 28, 29, 30 


The Photographers’ Association of New 
England invite all interested in the work to 
become members of the Association (this 
applies to those in the commercial line, as 
well as in portrait photography) to better 
themselves by an interchange of ideas of 
thought and action and exhibition of their 
productions in convention assembled. 

At the coming convention to be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., 
September 28, 29 and 30, 1926, addresses 
and demonstrations on various subjects 
relative to photography will be given by 
those prominent and able ‘to disseminate 
knowledge to the betterment of their 
hearers. A very large and excellent display 
of prints by our members, as well as 
expected contributions from the National 
Convention, gives a much better insight in 
technical and artistic workmanship than any 
papers on such subjects. 

We ask each member to contribute three 
or more pictures for display, to be received 
prior to September 24, without frames or 
glass. Any prints entered for Salon Honors 
must be unsigned and without any identi- 
fication marks, and those selected by the 
judges will be forwarded upon application 
to the several conventions (as an exchange 
traveling exhibit) representing our New 
England Association. 

There will be enjoyable entertainment 
each evening with music, dancing, and a 
banquet, Thursday at 7.00 P. M. 


The following prices for special conven- 
tion rates, range from a limited number of 
cottage rooms connected with the hotel at 
$5.00 per day, per person, including meals, 
to rooms in the New Ocean House with 
meals at $6.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $9.00, 
$10.00 per day. This service will be in the 
main dining room and the same as offered 
the resident guests of the hotel. To those 
who are not registered at the hotel, a special 
luncheon is furnished in the Tea Room at 
$1.50 per plate. 

Make your application for reservations 
promptly. 

Garage space in concrete fireproof garage 
$1.00 per day. 

Tickets to the Thursday evening Banquet 
Entertainment and Dance, will be issued by 
the Hotel Management without extra 
charge to all members who have reserva- 
tions at the hotel. To those without 
reservations, the charge will be $3.00 each. 

Special entertainment for the ladies, 
sponsored by the wives of the officers will 
be given each afternoon—Bridge, Whist, 
etc: 

Membership is $3.00 per year to studio 
owners or managers and $2.00 ‘registra- 
tion fee when attending the convention, 
employees $2.00, and associate members 
$3.00 per year. These dues are payable in 
advance to the secretary or at the treas- 
urer’s or secretary’s office at the hall. Do 
not send money, but either Express or Post- 
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Office Money Order or check to prevent any 
possible loss in transit. 

Regret to announce that Ira F. Lindsey, 
on account of a stress of business has been 
obliged to relinquish the office of secretary, 
all communications to be addressed to 
George H. Hastings, 71 Madison avenue, 
Newtonville, Mass., who has consented to 
serve for the balance of the year. 

Later announcements relative to the com- 
ing convention will be forwarded to all 
members by circulars and the several pho- 
tographic publications. 

The convention will be called to order 
promptly at 11.00 A. M., Tuesday, Septem- 


ber 28. Grorce H. Hastincs, 


Secretary pro tem, P. A. of N. E. 


we 


(<¥ 


Pacific International Photographers’ 


Association 
President VY. V. Vinson,. of the, Pacine 
International Photographers’ Association, 


announces for the Seattle Convention, to be 
held’ Septembers 21> 225°23)) 3 itew mom 7e 
many attractions, just to whet your appetite 
for the rest, which is to be told later. 

Miss Virginia Whitaker, of the W. O. 
Breckon Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa., will give 
a demonstration on reception room work and 
a talk on general business problems of buy- 
ing, advertising, production costs, contra- 
accounts, etc. Miss Whitaker has a person- 
ality, and what she has to say is backed by 
it and relates to good hard-headed dollars 
and cents values. She leads a fifty-piece 
band in Pittsburgh and may lead obstrep- 
erous voices in community singing. 

Charles Aylett is from Toronto, Canada, 
and owns his own. He is to give two dem- 
onstrations on portraiture of women—one in 
high key work and one in low key work. If 
you have read anything of convention work 
the last two or three years, you know that 
Mr. Aylett is noted for his instructive and 
vivid demonstrations. In other words, his 
work talks. 

J. J. Johnson is from that windy city of 
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Chicago. He is to give two demonstrations. 
The one on “The Mechanics of Commercial 
Photography” will treat on special handling 
of various subjects under unusual conditions. 
The other will be “Short Cuts and Long 
Shots.” This will tell you how to unite all 
forces for the ultimate results of more and 
better business. Mr. Johnson is very active 
in Association work and has the reputation 
of being one of the most successful commer- 
cial photographers in Chicago. 

The “Square Table” is something similar 
to the round table as it is conducted in the 
Fast. It is merely a place of meeting the 
headliners and talking to them, man to man, 
or woman to woman, or man to woman, or 
what have you? Miss Whitaker, Mr. 
Aylett, and Mr. Johnson are each to spend 
a definite time each day at the Square Table 
that you may meet them and talk over your 
problems. 

The entertainment is not being neglected. 
A banquet is to be given in the Marine Room 
of the Hotel Olympic, Seattle’s newest and 
most luxurious hotel, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 21, and is free to all Active and 
Associate Dealer members—$2.50 to all oth- 
ers. The banquet of every convention is a 
get-together, jolly affair, and you may be 
sure this will be no exception. ‘The details 
are being arranged by E.. W. Rogers, of the 
La Pine Studio. 

And now hold your breath—you’ll never 
believe it! A trip to Ranier National Park 
has been arranged for the post-Convention 
event, leaving Seattle on September 24. Free 
transportation is to be furnished the Active 
and Associate Dealer members, leaving the 
cost of hotel and eating to us. Guests may 
obtain transportation by the payment of 
$15.00 each. A Rainier cup is to be pre 
sented to the photographer making the best 
negative on this trip. More details about this 
cup will be given later. 


Miss SyiviA BERMAN, 
E,. W. RoceErs, 
IKE WEBSTER, 

In Charge of Entertainment. 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


lee opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
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Letter to ‘‘Old Timer ”’ 


Dear Mr. Deane: 

Your letter relating to the picture which 
was awarded the grand prize at the M. A. S. 
Convention and recently published in the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, was read by 
me with much interest and satisfaction. 

I cannot understand why such a poor 
specimen of the Photographic Art should 
receive the slightest consideration at any 
exhibition, unless it be for the “Booby” 
prize. ‘There is nothing in this picture that 
shows the ear marks of having been made by 
an expert and skillful workman. It rather 
gives the impression of a chance shot by an 
amateur who had used some aged or con- 
trasty plates. This style of work will not 
meet the approval of the general public, and 
probably in nine cases out of ten would be 
rejected by the customer at any price. 
Therefore, why should such work be given 
the Grand Prize and held up to our younger 
generation of photographers as a master- 
piece and ideal specimen of the highest 
modern portrait photography. 

I had no pictures entered in this com- 
petition and am in no way interested, as to 
by whom or to whom the prize was awarded. 
However, I am interested in the general wel- 
fare of the profession and consider the 
selection of such a picture as misleading and 
corrupting the ideas of the younger mem- 
bers of the profession. 

I think you have done your duty and 
rendered a valuable service to the fraternity 
by coming out and expressing your opinion 
in this matter. H. M. Anscuutz. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .:. «. 
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The Photographer’s Bugaboo 


“The trouble with most of the people,” 
someone once wisely remarked, “is that they 
live on the fragments of ideas.” They 
accept only what is called a half truth, don’t 
go into further discussion of it, and when 
through with it are far more away from 
actualities than when they first started out. 

Photographs. Are they a necessity? To 
find the answer, we must approach it with 
another question. 

What is a necessity? Or what is a lux- 
ury? A true definition of the word neces- 
sity is the need of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Are we content with it? No. Can we 
be? No. Even in the remotest past there 
was the inward urge for self expression 
through the medium of various carvings 
on wood, on stone, and on dress adornment. 

In this age of civilization and culture, 
where our tastes are keenly sharpened to the 
esthetic pathways and byways of life; when 
we can calmly sit’and listen (not on the 
radio) to a symphony orchestra and be 
jarred by a wrong note or tone; when we 
see a play acted and volunteer our opinion 
of it, note the banalities, see the platitudes 
turned into quasi philosophy; when papers 
are read daily by millions; when books and 
plays and artists are made either famous or 
not by the almighty public; when telephony, 
radios, fads, and fashions become daily 
inseparable companions of our existence, 
why should photography still have to defend 
its place any thiseage vole culiires ee! etita1s 
doing it—doing it, day by day, by the very 
ones who ought to sponsor the idea, “how 
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very essential, how very important a part of 
life photographs are.” 

The pathetic part of it is, however, not 
what the public says or thinks, for if a 
woman will walk out of your studio, not 
buying your photos, she will not dismiss the 
issue of photography as unimportant and 
give it up. No, sir! She has spent the 
better part of an hour at the mirror, took 
infinite care of the smallest detail of her 
appearance, the children look so sweet and 
charming, it becomes that day a sort of 
obsession with her to be photographed, and 
the next studio (either by virtue of style, 
price, or personality) will prompt the sale. 
And so on all along the colorful procession 
on the road to the studios—the mother and 
father who want their photographs for their 
children, the bride, the graduate, and, above 
all, the young, proud mother with her new 


babe. 
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The pathetic part of it is, 1] repeatermes 
the photographer lets himself be influenced 
and believes in that bugaboo. ‘This is sad 
indeed. How can one successfully sell if 
he is not a strong believer in what he sells? 
is important. How can one enthusiastically 
point out the merits of his work if he lets 
skepticism and doubt in the atmosphere. 

The photographer, more than anyone else, 
witnesses daily the sentiment and the joy 
that his work helps to bring about, the ever- 
lasting ties that keep friendship aglow. He 
is well aware of the active influence of his 
product in our social life, thanks to his 
craft and efforts of putting the best of him- 
self into his work—work that creates not 
commodities for the flesh, but food for the 
spirit. 

How many professions can say as much 
of themselves? 

S. YUDKOFF. 


What Was Done at the National Convention 
Chicago, August 23 to 27 


Forty-six years ago—August 23, 1880— 
the first convention of the P. A. of A. was 
held in Chicago, and on August 23, 1926, the 
forty-fourth convention opened its doors, 
with James H. Brakebill presiding. 

Big efforts were made to make this the 
biggest convention in the history of the P. 
A. of A., but, unfortunately, the attendance 
The fig- 


ures given are not official but were given as 


fell much below that anticipated. 


a hasty count, and are subject to verifica- 
tion. There was a total attendance of 1598. 
This included 540 studio owners. There 
was a total of 1465 paid memberships, includ- 
ing the active, associate, manufacturers, and 
guests. The secretary reports that 1165 
active members paid their dues for 1926 and 
only 540 out of this number attended the 
convention. 

Great hopes were raised to have an attend- 
ance of 3000. Much publicity was done by 
the photographers in Chicago and elsewhere 
to boost things along; but, for some unac- 


countable reason, the attendance figure was 
about the one we have named. 

Unlike the Cleveland Convention, there 
was no dearth of entertainment. In fact, 
the program was overcrowded, and we would 
like to see, in the future, both the portrait 
and commercial photographers meet under 
one roof and have their discussions in the 
same room. ‘There were too many good 
things on both programs, and at the same 
hours, which made it prohibitory for one to 
get the full benefit of the magnificent pro- 
erams. 

Much praise is due the board of officers; 
A. $. Hurter, the convention manager ; and 
Mrs. K. P. Campbell, the General Secre- 
tary, for their untiring efforts to make the 
convention a success, and they certainly were 
successful. 

The hall contained the largest exhibition 
of photographic apparatus in the history of 
the. P. A. of A., and every booth was sold. 
Quite a number of novelties were shown, 
which will be described later. 
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The officers elected for 1927 are: Presi- 
dent, Alva C. Townsend, Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Vice-President, Charles Aylett, ‘Toronto, 
Ont., Can.; Second Vice-President, D. D. 
Spellman, Detroit, Mich.; Treasurer, John 
R. Snow, Mankato, Minn. 

Lee Clark Vinson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was appointed General Secretary by the 
Board, and he will assume office during the 
first week of October. It is proposed to 
make the headquarters of the Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the Commercial section, James Scott, 
Baltimore, Md., was elected Chairman; H. 
Hesse, Louisville, Ky., Vice-Chairman ; 
Grant Leet, Washington, D. C., Secretary- 
Treasurer. | 

The next meeting place is left to the 
incoming Board. 

Paul True, of the Ansco Company, was 
elected Chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Convention Bureau, and Newton L. Bulkley, 
Secretary-Treasurer. : 

The Women’s Auxiliary re-elected Mrs. 
Howard D. Beach as Chairman. Mrs. Frank 
V. Chambers was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Much praise is due the Chicago photog- 
raphers, both Portrait and Commercial Asso- 
ciations, for the handsome way in which the 
visitors were entertained. On August 22 the 
Board of Officers and visitors were tendered 
a welcoming reception and banquet at the 
Illinois Athletic Club, and everything was 
done to make one’s visit pleasant. 

The awards in the Commercial section for 
the Camera Craft Cups to the Association 
East of the Rockies went to the Commercial 
Photographers’ Association of Chicago; to 
the Association West of the Rockies, the 
Commercial Photographers of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The cup awarded by the Commercial Pho- 
tographer for the best photo in the commer- 
cial exhibit went to Raymond Trowbridge, 
Chicago. The placques awarded by the Com- 
mercial section went to the following: 

Architectural, Henry Fuermann & Sons, 
Chicago ; 
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Banquet, Drucker & Baltes, New York. 
Industrial, George Worthington, Detroit ; 
Illustrative, Kaufmann & Fabry, Chicago ; 


Panoramic, Morton & Company, San 


Francisco, California ; 

Scientific, Union Carbide and Carbon Co., 
Long Island City ; 

Fifty blue ribbon prints were selected for 
the traveling loan exhibit. 

The Monday session opened in usual 
form. Considerable preliminary business 
was transacted in the afternoon. In the 
evening, the Officers’ reception and enter- 
tainment was given at the Congress Hotel. 

The Commercial section had an interest- 
ing lecture by William T. Barnum, of Chi- 
cago, who described the making of Mosaic 
Photographs, and showed examples of some 
of the skyscrapers in Chicago. We were 
fortunate enough to secure Mr. Barnum’s 
address, and this will be published in one of 
our early issues. 

On Tuesday (and, in fact, on the follow- 
ing two days: Wednesday and Thursday) 
Council held its meeting, and much prelimin- 
ary work was done that saved bringing 
smaller matters before the Convention 
assembled. 

“Hitting on All Six” was the title of the 
address of Henry G. Heffner, of Detroit, 
Mich., who gave a vivid description of the 
photographer, his business, and his business 
methods, as seen by an outsider. 

“How to Photograph Business Men and 
to Create Good Sales,” by Louis Dworshak, 
of Duluth, Minn., proved of much interest 
and caused many note books to be speedily 
filled up. 

Marcus Adams, F.R.P.S., retiring Presi- 
dent of the Photographers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was our guest 
on the occasion, and he gave a charming talk 
—illustrated with lantern slides—on “The 
Adventures of a Child Before the Camera.” 
Mr. Adams also gave a heart-to-heart talk 
to employees during the session on Thurs- 
day afternoon. We hope to print this in 
full, when the stenographer’s notes arrive. 
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The Commercial section had on its pro- 
eram a very interesting paper on “Photo- 
graphing Textiles,’ by C. W. Howsen, of 
Minneapolis. 

“Pointers on Negative Making’ was the 
subject chosen by J. I. Crabtree, head of the 
Photographic Chemistry Research Labora- 
tories of the Eastman Kodak Company. We 
expect to publish excerpts from Mr. Crab- 
tree’s lecture in an early issue. 

On Tuesday evening the public was 
admitted. At the same time there was a spe- 
cial demonstration and entertainment under 
the auspices of the Chicago Affiliated Asso- 
ciations. Right here we would like to go on 
record as opposing the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of the public to the convention hall. 
Chicago is a big city, and, of course, there 
was a big crowd of souvenir and curiosity 
seekers. Personally, we do not see any good 
created by it, and would like this abolished 
iietuewaitute: 

On Tuesday evening, the Commercial pho- 
tographers got together and had a banquet 
of their own, and our correspondent tells us 
that they certainly had a royal time. 

The demonstration on Wednesday of Wil- 
liam D. Poynter, of Cincinnati, Ohio, “Por- 
traiture in the Home,’ drew a crowded 
house. Mr. Poynter is certainly an able dem- 
onstrator and amazed his audience by his 
rapidity in handling his subjects. 

“Fifty Years on Fifth Avenue” was the 
title of the talk by William Hollinger, that 
veteran photographer of New York. Mr. 
Hollinger is a natural wit, and his talk was 
highly instructive and amusing. 

Miss Virginia Whitaker, of the W. O. 
Breckon Studio, Pittsburgh, gave her illu- 
minating talk entitled “The Ifs and Buts of 
Photography.” Miss Whitaker brought out 
many ideas of so much profit and gain that 
the note books were again in demand. 

“Balance of Light and Shade” was the 
title of Will H. Towles’ talk, and he pulled 
a tremendous audience. We consider Mr. 
Towles one of the best instructors of pho- 
tography in the United States, and the audi- 
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ence certainly appreciated his efforts for the 
lucid manner in which he gave his address. 

The Commercial section at the opening 
had a valuable talk by Jeffrey White, of 
Detroit, Mich., entitled ‘Foto Color Proc- 
ess.’ Mr. White showed some wonderful 
results in four-color negatives, but, unfor- 
tunately, the light from the lantern was not 
sufficiently strong to give all the brilliancy in 
the colors. Mr. White’s talk will be pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY at 
an early date. 

“Why Not the Commercial Photogra- 
pher?”’ was a demonstration and talk by F. 
A. Cotton, of Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, using 16 mm. sub-standard motion pic- 
ture equipment, and his talk contained many 
ideas of value, both to the portrait as well 
as the commercial man. We were fortunate 
in getting Mr. Cotton’s lecture in its entirety, 
so we will be able to publish it. 

In the afternoon session, A. B. Cornish, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
gave a talk containing more ideas on the 16 
mm. possibilities. He was followed by A. 
FE. Gundelach, of the DeVry Corporation, 
Chicago. He talked on “Making Commer- 
cial Photographs with a Moving Picture 
Camera.” Mr. Gundelach used standard 
motion picture film in his talk and demon- 
stration. 

The ladies’ luncheon was held at the Drake 
Hotel, with Mrs. James H. Brakebill as host- 
ess, and Mrs. Howard D. Beach as Chair- 
man. 

In the evening, the visitors had the choice 
of taking a boat ride on Lake Michigan, 
with dancing and entertainment, or those 
who did not care to take the boat ride were 
given theatre tickets. 

At the Thursday session in the Portrait 
meeting, Walter Scott Shinn, of New. York 
City, told us “How to Build Business to 
Compete with Speculative Solicitation” and 
‘How to Control Children and Make Their 
Work a Pleasure,” with a practical demon- 
stration. 

Mr. Shinn, in his remarks, gave the fol- 
lowing good advice: 
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“How many playthings has your child? 
Do you give him everything he asks for? 
If you do, you're all wrong. Give the child 
only one toy at a time, for that teaches con- 
centration. 

“The flavor of childhood is apt to be lost 
through too large a variety of playthings. 
One of the saddest pictures is that of a small 
child who is already bored and blase. While 
I would not say that a boy or girl should be 
limited to one plaything at a time, we have 
certainly gone too far in the other direction.” 

Mr. Shinn further advises parents to give 
the child an affirmative viewpoint and to stop 
saying “Don’t.” “Lead the child. Don't 
drive him. 

“Tn general, all influences over children 
should be positive and constructive rather 
than negative and repressive. At the same 
time there are very few nevers that do not 
admit of any exception. While no child 
should be brought up on a diet of don'ts, 
there are unquestionably times when he 
should meet with definite prohibitions.” 

Howard M. Webster, of Chicago, was on 
the Commercial program and used for his 
subject “Securing Production on Color Pho- 
tographs,”’ with many practical examples. 

“Direct Advertising” was the title of the 
peppy talk by Mr. Homer Bulkley, of Chi- 
cago. This was given by the Commercial 
and Portrait sections in the same room. 

The Thursday evening banquet was held 
at the Congress Hotel and every available 
space was used. It was certainly a big affair 
and a happy one. James H. Brakebill, retir- 
ing President, was presented with a large 
and handsome Oriental rug. Mrs. Brake- 
bill was given a magnificent traveling watch, 
and Mrs. Howard D. Beach was presented 
with a diamond and platinum bar pin. 

One of the happiest surprises was given 
by the Detroit Photographers’ Association. 
Frank L. Andrews, who had been so cour- 
teous to the “Detroiters,’’ was retiring from 
that territory, to be located in Rochester, and 
was presented with a handsome watch and 
Mrs, Andrews was not forgotten, 
She, too, was given a present. 
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Reproduction of photograph made with Series II 
Velostigmat by A. E. Murphy, Saginaw, Mich. 


ou can tell 


the World 


The Series II Velostigmat, with its 
large aperture of f4.5 and perfect 
corrections, makes it ideal for all- 
round studio and home portrait pho- 
tography, as well as commercial, 
enlarging and copying work. 

May we tell roe more about tt ? 
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The banquet certainly went off in fine 
shape and one of the funniest things that we 
have ever seen was that the committee secured 
the services of a comedian who acted as a 
waiter, and his antics were certainly gro- 
tesque. They were really so funny it is hard 
to describe them. But, just as a few instances, 
when he desired to gather up the dishes from 
the table, he would rest his waiter on the 
head of one of the guests while he collected 
the dishes. Then he went around with a tray 
of ice to replenish the glasses and invariably, 
when he passed a bald-headed man, he would 
calmly drag his dish over his head. Another 
case was that instead of putting the ice in 
the guest’s glass, he would calmly drop it 
into his soup. It would almost take a page 
in a magazine to describe his antics, but he 
was decidedly clever. 

At the Friday session, Louis J. Flader, 
Secretary and. Manager of the ~Photo 
Engravers’ Association of America, gave an 
interesting talk on “Associations—What 
They Mean.” He was followed by Colonel 
Eduard J. Steichen, of New York, who used 
as his subject “Photography as I Know It.” 
We will be able to give a synopsis of Col- 
onel Steichen’s lecture in a future number. 

In the Commercial section, Charles L. 
Vance, Chief Instructor of the Army School 
of Photography, Rantoul, Illinois, gave a 
talk on “Aerial Photography,” with a dem- 
onstration and display of the latest type of 
cameras used in this work. 

The Executive Board anticipated holding 
a meeting on Saturday, but instead held a 
special meeting on Friday evening and com- 
pleted its work. 

Mrs. Ethel Standiford-Mehling, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, brought before the Council and 
the meeting of the Association a plan for 
having “National Photograph Week,’’ and 
the plan was adopted and carried, and indi- 
cations point that October will be the month 
selected for this to be broadcast. 

At a luncheon of a few manufacturers 
and photographers, the question of a 
National Advertising Campaign came up, 
and before the folks left the table, it was 
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unanimously agreed to push the project for- 
ward. A prominent manufacturer offered 
to underwrite for $100,000 per year, if half 
that sum could be raised to augment the 
amount among other manufacturers and 
photographers. At the banquet, George W. 
Harris acted as cheer-leader and had $7,035 
subscribed in less than twenty minutes. The 
Women’s Auxiliary was assiduous in its 
work, and made a contribution of $100 
towards the fund. 

Everybody remembers Charlie Hethering- 
ton, and we had the pleasure of seeing him 
around the hall. Mr. Hetherington is now 
a painter of note and is known to most of 
the old-timers for his activity in photogra- 
phy in former years. Mr. Hetherington pre- 
sented a very handsome oil painting—about 
30 x 50 inches—to be awarded to the best 
photograph on exhibit, and this was won by 
Eugene Hutchinson, of Chicago. 

Much credit is due Charles Aylett, second 
vice-president, for his untiring work in secur- 
ing the largest picture exhibit ever hung in 
the world. Pictures came from abroad and 
every State in the Union and Canada. The 
Commercial exhibit was a wonder and 
showed the marked improvement made by 
the Commercial man during the past few 
years. The commercial photographer is 
proving himself an artist, judging from the 
many difficult and artistic studies displayed. 


Ad 


Photographers’ Welfare League 


One of the greatest plans for the welfare 
of the photographic fraternity which in all 
its history has been experienced—the Pho- 
tographers’ Welfare League, was launched at 
the Convention. The idea was grasped in its 
full significance by the great hand of the 
Convention, and sanctioned by the Council 
and the assembled members in open meet- 
ing. The blue and gold badge of the league 
was displayed on the majority of officers 
assembled on the stage, indicating that they 
had become charter members. 

The BuLLETIN oF PHorocrapHy, appre- 
ciating the significance of this movement, at 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


THAT ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Tretec Treline 
Commercial and Portrait Commercial 
New Fliectragraph 
Portrait 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 


Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUEF 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


TRETEC 
TRELINE 
FLECTRAGRAPH 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal qualities. 


Tree-Pho Products Positively Guaranteed. Write for further detailed information. 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 


AT YOUR SERVICE ANY TIME 
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once set up a registry desk in its booth, 
inviting signatures. The keen interest mani- 
fested was apparent by the immediate signa- 
tures of over 200 members and numerous 
inquiries were made for further information 
relative to the operations of the League. 

The inaugurator and prime mover of the 
plan is Mr. F. W. Hochstetter, of the Trees- 
dale Laboratories, Mars, Pa. It is the out- 
come of his patient study of means and 
methods of exploitation, carried through a 
period of eight years, culminating in an eff- 
cient and wide-reaching measure for the pro- 
motion of the welfare and progress of the 
entire photographic community. 

There is ample assurance of its perfect 
functioning from the fact that even in its 
incipiency it could be called into effective 
action by a concrete practical presentation 
of its activity. A member of the National 
Association from the far South was stranded, 
by reason of error in the return certificate 
issued by the railroad company, leaving him 
in, deficiency of iunds to go home sei he 
League came at once to the rescue. “A¥sec= 
ond case for the League came to notice, and 
big efforts are being made to give relief of a 
permanent nature. 

The objective purpose of the Welfare 
League is not merely to alleviate the indi- 
vidual burden and distress of members, but 
also to exert a constant and unfailing influ- 
ence, by publication of pamphlets, literature, 
etc., for elevating the ethical status of the 
profession, and advancing the position and 
dignity of the occupation, yet also putting 
the photographer in the self-respecting and 
independent attitude, which, as a profes- 
sional, he is entitled to. 

The League puts the photographer at once 
in a community of mutual interest, making 
him an essential member of a body cor- 
porate wherein he functions independently, 
yet at the same time collectively for the gen- 
eral welfare. By such membership the pho- 
tographer dedicates his life to the perform- 
ance of working harmoniously, pledging 
himself to keep up to the high standards 
established by this Welfare League. 
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A Paradox in Development 
DR. LUPPO CRAMER 


It goes without saying, that a developer 
must operate more energetically in propor- 


tion to its degree of concentration. Yet, 
strange to say, under certain conditions the 
reverse experience pertains. This looks 


like a paradox, but the results of recent 

investigation substantiate the assertion. 
While 

development, I observed that a very dilute 


experimenting with amidol in 


solution of it (that is, pure diamido-phenol- 
hydro-chloride) without addition of any 
other body, at a percentage—O.05 solution, 
worked quicker in developing than did a 
ten times stronger solution, and that the 
further concentration only made the action 
more pronounced. 

After continuing development for one 
minute in the 0.05 solution, the image begins 
to show up, and in five minutes attains 
development to the degree of covering of the 
In the one per cent solution, the 
image shows up on the film side normally. 

It is, therefore, demonstrated that a dilute 
amidol solution is much more rapid than a 
concentrated solution of amidol. In the 
dilute solution, the hydrochloric salt is dis- 
sociated more completely than it is in the 
concentrated solution. In that case, how- 
ever, the gelatin plays no particular part, for 
it is found that with collodion there is no 
absorption, although action of the developer 
is analagous. 

Quite similar to the behavior of amidol 
is that of the saltse aos 
triamido-benzol, triamido-tulol, and _ tri- 
amido-resorcin. The action of triamido- 
phenol is particularly interesting. 

The appearance of the image is rapid in 


image. 


hydrochloric 


dilute solutions, and in a minute or so, a 
fairly good image is presented upon the film 
side of the plate, whereas in a one per cent 
solution the development takes place only 
within the film itself. 

The image obtained by the very dilute 
solution has the appearance of an_ over- 
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exposure, whilst that of the more concen- 
trated developer suggests under-exposure. 

Even with diluted metol solutions, the 
like paradoxical phenomenon pertains—but 
with metol it is necessary to prolong devel- 
opment, the operation being much slower. 
Fifteen minutes was required for develop- 
ment with a five per cent metol solution, 
whereas with a one per cent solution no per- 
ceptible effect was manifest. 

Most striking are the results had by 
developing in very weak amidol solutions. 
Even a 1.200,000 dilution gave within 10 
minutes, with diapositive films, tolerably 
strong image. With a ten-fold concentra- 
tion, the images are approximately identical, 
with the exception that the image had by 
concentrated solutions furnishes a_ better 
negative. 

If a one per cent solution of potassium 
bromide be added to the 1.100 dilution of 
amidol developer, and then such a solution 
be further diluted, say to a hundred fold, it 
causes the latent image to show up in a few 
minutes, whereas in a concentrated solution 
no image appears during the same time. 

This paradoxical phenomenon presents 
also with iron developer. A one per cent 
solution of ferrous sulphate works quicker 
than a thirty per cent solution.—Camera. 

7 
Price Selling 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Perhaps there is less of selling on price 
alone in photography than in any mercantile 
line, but there is, nevertheless, an inclination 
sometimes to make price the attractive 
feature in going after business. 

I think price, as an appeal for business, is 
of less value in photography than in almost 
any business. ‘There may be people who 
will get their pictures taken because they 
Gvgeeet it done at a cut price, but I never 
happened to meet any of them. In the 
studio I have had people complain about the 
price and I have had them ask for a reduc- 
tion in price, but I have no recollection of 
enyone intimating having come for a sitting 
because the price was low. 


Ni 


THE HOUSE THAT SHIPS PROMPTLY 


imple 
Addition 


OU add to your por- 
traits, your prestige, 
and your profits when you 


Use 


Gross Mountings 


For they are beautiful, dis- 
tinctive, and reasonable. 


Let us help you handle 
your Fall Mounting 
problems now. 


325 10 327 SUPERIOR STREET 
TOLEDO; OHIO 
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PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


g Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast’—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 

@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


e@aseneibostesacant ace Saeco: ear Off Coupon eeepc a cas 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F.C.S:, F.R.P.S. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price cutting and cut price advertising are 
aimed at getting the business away from 
someone else. ‘They have no power to 
develop interest in or demand for photog- 
raphy. 

The thing to do is to keep away from 
price talk in advertisements or in the studio. 
When people insist upon talking about 
prices, come back with talk about what they 
get for their money, with talk about quality 
and artistic effect and permanence. 

Success in getting the business will not 
be based upon appeals for patronage because 
of certain price reductions. No matter what 
your price, you will find that people can 
always quote a lower price and they can 
always complain that the price is too high. 

If some other studio is offering a given 
quality of work that matches your work in 
every way at a less price, you may find it 
desirable to meet the competitive price, but 
even so, feature the quality and make the 
price quotation incidental. 

The difficulty with making price cutting 
a business-getting attraction in photography 
is that there is no popularly known standard 
which can be made the basis for price cuts. 
Even uneducated people realize that there 
may easily be differences in photographs 
which are not apparent to the average lay 
individual. Your advertising and_ selling 
efforts must be devoted to convincing people 
that they want your kind of workmanship 
and service, not to convincing them that you 
work cheaper than others. Cheapness is a 
quality that does not sit well upon photog- 
raphy. People don’t want it, even though 
they may be interested in economical pur- 
chasing in general. 


oR 


“How much are your rooms?” 
“Two dollars up to seven.” 
“How much are they at 6 in the morning.” 


i: UNIVERSAL CLEANER i 
i Removes friction marks, finger prints, stains and abrasions. # 
3 Will not destroy surface of glossy prints. b 
- Price, 8-oz. bottle, 60c., plus postage 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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| Our Legal Department | 


A Case Which Points Three 
Morals 


I am reproducing the following letter for 


three reasons :— 


About six weeks ago a salesman pre- 
sented himself in my store and repre- 
sented himself to be the agent of the 
Key Stone Product Co. He had regular 
form blanks and sales equipment. I 
purchased of him $192.20 worth of 
merchandise, upon which he insisted 
that he be paid 10 per cent. at the 
time of the signing of the order. 

I made out a check for $19.20 and 
delivered to him, made payable to the 
Key Stone Product Co. The same day 
he presented the check to the local 
bank upon which it was drawn and 
indorsed another name thereon as 
agent of the Key Stone Product Co. 
than that with which he had signed my 
order. 

I have failed to receive any of my 
order and I am satisfied that he was a 
fraud and have made diligent inquiry 
and find there is no such company as 
he represented to be, namely, the Key 
Stone Product Co. 

The bank immediately cashed this 
check, not knowing the indorser thereon 
and not knowing whether or not he was 
the agent for the Key Stone Product 
Co. and without even knowing the 
existence of the Key Stone Product 
Co. They refuse to make this check 
good to me, and while I gave a stranger 
a check I believe the law compels them 
to know or have identified the indorser 
and the indorsement of their checks. 

I would appreciate your answer 
hereto. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City: 


READY NOW! ; 
etouching and Finishing : 
fer Photographers i 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 
ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
how to minimize the unintentional defects # 


i mondibowsee emphasize the good features of the i 


work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for : 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s : 


= book deals authoritatively with the subject. He i 
:: has packed 124 pages with principlesand methods # 
= evolved from 25 years of practical experience and # 
#= wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” # 


of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


?? FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ““Retouching and Finishing 


wemecr for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
The first reason is to warn the many Nee ee Naa ot ae ae 
thousand business men who read_ these 
Address 


articles against this fraud. If this faker 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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LAAT 


Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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LIGHT 4% SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER ~ 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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finds it is so easy to collect $19.20 as it 
apparently was in this case, he will no doubt 
try it elsewhere. 

The second reason is to rub in on these 
correspondents a little, for the benefit of 
themselves and whom it may concern, how 
far they fell short of self protection in this 
Saces  Eletre’ was a concern that these 
correspondents had never heard of, repre- 
sented by a complete stranger. I don’t 
know whether he even showed samples, 
though that would have been easy and 
wouldn’t have made any difference. Evi- 
dently these correspondents never even 
looked up the Key Stone Product Co. in a 
mercantile rating book; they took the whole 
thing on absolute faith, and moreover, with 
no reason for having any faith. Obviously 
the only way to buy goods of a totally 
unknown concern, using strange salesmen, is 
to buy on credit with the privilege of 
examination before payment. So far as my 
knowledge of mercantile practices goes, no 
reputable concern selling general merchan- 
dise asks for a 10 per cent. deposit on an 
order. Depending on the buyer’s credit 
standing, it is either a straight credit trans- 
action on regular terms, or all cash. The 
10 per cent. deposit should of itself have 
made these correspondents suspicious. 

The moral is obvious and I won’t bore 
you by pointing it out. 

The third reason is to answer this corre- 
spondent’s question as to where he stands 
legally on the check. This may be useful 
and interesting to others as well. 

I don’t think he stands anywhere. In other 
words, I think the loss rests on him. It isn’t 
a case of a bank paying a check made out to 
an existing payee, whose name is forged 
on the back. In that case the bank might 
be liable. ‘This case is totally different. The 
check was drawn to the order of the Key 
Stone Product Co. Now there wasn’t any 
such concern, therefore there was no name 
to forge. The check was cashed by the man 
to whom it was given. He may be the Key 
Stone Product Co. for all we know; in fact, 
it is probable that he was. If so there was 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (palladium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 

furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 

of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 

Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
rm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, Mass. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


oe —— coco 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. : 
Philadelphia | | 
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no forgery at all, for the check was given to 
the Key Stone Product Co. and cashed 
by it. 

Just a word about the liability of a bank 
for paying out money on a forged check. 
When I deposit money in a bank, subject 
to my check, the bank makes an implied 
agreement with me not to pay it out except 
on my order. If I make a check to John 
Smith, and somebody forges John Smith’s 
name and cashes it, the bank must usually 
make the amount good, provided I haven’t 
negligently done anything to help the 
forgery along. For instance, if I left my 
check book lying around so that Tom, Dick 
and Harry could get it, and one of them did, 
the court would hold me responsible. Or if 
I made a check out with lots of unprotected 
blank space and somebody used this space to 
forge something, I will be responsible rather 
than the bank. Or if somebody forged my 
name to a check and the cancelled check 
came back from the bank with other can- 
celled checks and I was too busy to look at 


in the only perfect way | 
| ee only Magazine Binder that will 


iu quickly and securely bind each issue 
FE 

i, as published and bind one magazine or a 
i}, complete file without in the slightest man- | 
i ner mutilating | 
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them, and the same man_ subsequently 
forged another, the loss would fall on me, 
certainly on the second check and probably 
on the first also. 

But in this case how was the bank 
negligent? There might be some strength 
in the argument that it should have required 
proof that the man who cashed the check 
had authority to indorse the Key Stone 
Product Co., but the only person to argue 
that he hadn’t would be the Key Stone 
Product Co., which doesn’t exist. You see, 
there isn’t much chance to get a foothold 
with any argument against the bank. 


a 
Mother: “Why did you slap that little boy?” 
Betty: “Well, I think I’m growing too old to 
kick ’em.” 


STO LE From the Studio of John Howard Paine, 
1221 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C., 
Ica Reflex, 34x44, Zeiss Tessar Lens, f2.7, No. 74353, with 
Graflex roll holder. Home Portrait Graflex, Sx ia witht peace: 
Tessar Lens, f4.5, 12-inch focus, No. 2632656 ; and Ilex Photo- 
plastic Lens, f4.5, 10%-inch focus, No. 221. Camera fitted with 
cut film magazine; plate holder back also taken. Graflex Cut 
Film Magazine, 4x5. Eastman Vest Pocket Kodak, focusing 
mount. I take the liberty of requesting the assistance of the 
photographic profession in the recovery of the above equipment. 
August 25, 1926. Phone Main 3337. JOHN HOWARD PAINE. 
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i same. Nostrings, | 

i clamps, springs i 

i or locks used. § i 

| Retains at all i 

| fimes {he appear mmm eid pasts bat Go he Coc ETE | 

ance of a neat 

: andsubstantially 

bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 

i Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
@, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 


in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@, We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Ssleay th 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


SU 2 
MMMM MM 3 

After a six weeks’ vacation trip, Mrs. Betty 
Farrel Walther has re-opened the Rembrandt 


Studio in Paris, Texas. 


Mrs. Alice Montgomery, formerly of the Martin 
Studio, Arkansas City, has opened a studio in 
the Masonic Building, Ponca City, Okla. 


O. O. Boisvert, formerly of Kansas City, has 
opened the Grand Studio in the Ward Building, 
605%4 Eighth Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Sills, of Chillicothe, Texas, 
have moved their studio to Haskell, Texas, to the 
Baldwin building, formerly occupied by the 
Thomas Studio. 


R. M. Hardy, Gresham, Ore., sold his studio to 
Adolph Zamsky, of Chisholm, Minnesota, who has 
taken over the business. Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, who 
have been in Gresham for about three years, have 
gone to Seattle for a short visit. 


The Van Dyke Studio at 327 West Walker 
Street, Breckenridge, Texas, is under the manage- 
ment of Ben F. Simpson of Fort Worth. The 
studio was formerly owned by J. R. Robertson, but 
was purchased by Simpson recently. Since taking 
the studio over, Simpson has remodeled the entire 
interior. New backgrounds, new lighting system, 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman J<odak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and new cameras have been added to the equip- 


ment. Simpson is also owner of the Stauts Studio 
of Fort Worth. 


On August 11, fire of undetermined origin, 
which apparently started in the film room of the 
Smith Studio on Fourth Street, Dayton, Ohio, 
caused damage estimated at $30,000. Firemen were 
handicapped in reaching the source of the blaze 
because of the obnoxious smoke from burning 
celluloid films, which made it impossible for them, 
individually, to work for but only short periods of 


time. 
& 


A short business meeting, followed by construc- 
tive talks by W. H. Robinson, Wheeling, and Miss 
Mabel Heist Bickle, president of the Association, 
featured the monthly meeting of the Monongahela 
Valley Photographers’ Association at the studio 
of W...Re Loarand Sonam Gratton, Wi .Va:, 
August 8. 

Mr. Robinson spoke on “Vignette” and Miss 
Bickle on “The Reception Room.” Mr. Loar 
also gave a short discussion on “Child Studies.” 

At the close of the meeting the members were 
entertained at the home of Mr. Loar. Forty mem- 
bers were present., 

ee 

C. Owen Smithers, Butte, Mont., photographer, 
and Miss Martha Mertz, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Mertz, proprietors of the Mertz studio 
on Grand avenue, Butte, were united in wedlock 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pidorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


VERY PHOTOG- 
RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 

than merely ‘‘push-the- 
button,” will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.50; postage, 15 cents 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
Ii—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IiI—Light and Shade—33 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
IT enclose $2.15. 


at the home of the bride’s parents, 2921 Sheridan 
avenue, on August 2. 

Mr. Smithers began his career as a photogra- 
pher shortly after he entered the University of 
Missoula. At that time, an earnest devotee of 
the camera, he became known as “Snapshot 
Smithers,’ and worked his way through school 
with the aid of his kodak. After leaving college, 
Mr. Smithers came to Butte and entered the com- 
mercial photography field. A year ago he estab- 
lished a business of his own, which is known as 
the Commercial and News Photography Shop, a 
business which has met with gratifying success. 


| : OBITUARIES : | 


H. S. BLOCKLEY 


H. S. Blockley, 41, prominent photographer of 
Clarksdale, Miss., drowned August 20, at a Jack- 
son, Miss., swimming pool after a congestive chill. 
Mr. Blockley has had his studio in Clarksdale for 
15 years and was recognized as one of the fore- 
most artists of Mississippi. He is survived by his 
widow. 


CHARLES D. KIRKLAND 


Charles D. Kirkland, pioneer photographer, of 
Denver, Colorado, died August 20, following an 
illness of several weeks. He was 75 years old, and 
lived at 1535 Grant Street. Mr. Kirkland was born 
in Ohio and came to Denver in 1872. After 
remaining here for a time he went to Cheyenne, 
where he stayed seven years, returning to Denver 
to enter into the manufacture of photographic 
paper. His plant was sold several years later to 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Mr. Kirkland 
established his own photographic studio at 1432 
Tremont Place. Five years ago, when his health 
began to fail, he sold the studio to the Brown- 
Byers organization. He is survived by his widow 
and sister. 

MRS. ALEXANDER C. KALT 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Edwin FE. Mer- 
cereau we are informed of the death of Mrs. 
Alexander Kalt, formerly of the Holler Studio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the wife of Mr. Alexander 
C. Kalt, on Saturday, August 21) 1926.55 lie 
only on July lst that we had a personal letter 
from Mr. Kalt announcing his retirement from 
business and with the intention and hope of enjoy- 
ing the rest of his life with his life’s companion. 
It is indeed pathetic to learn how brief has been 
the time vouchsafed him for the anticipated happi- 
ness. “Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
gilds the bright radiance of eternity, till death 
tramples it to fragments.” Our sympathy goes 
out to Mr. Kalt in his bereavement, and we trust 
he may be sustained to bear it. 

What! Life’s not a song and you’re buckin’ the 
throng? 

Well, son, that’s tough, I am sure, 

But all that’s worth while, and the best of the pile, 

Remains to the ones who endure. 

If it’s worth while to own, it’s worth while to 
“bone,” 

And some day the tide must turn, 

And then you will see, with a heart full and free, 

That it’s worth while to fight, live and learn. 
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Photography Aids in Abatement 
of Noise 

That sounds like a yarn of Colonel Long- 
bow, doesn’t it, now? 

How on earth could a picture show how 
to tone down a racket? 

At a London aerodrome, the noise of air- 
planes warming up in preparation for flight, 
becoming a nuisance, a study was made of 
the vibrations causing the disturbance. 

An expert from the National Physical 
Laboratories caused a tank of water to be 
placed on the premises, surrounded by rep- 
resentations in model of adjacent buildings, 
and photographs of ripples produced by the 
waves of the objectionable vibrations were 
taken. Then a long series of photographs 


was taken of the ripples in the tank after 
various “sound screens” had been placed 
about the flying field. Many experiments 
checked by photographs of the ripples fol- 
lowed, and it is reported that much of the 
noise disturbance has been done away with. 


The Ultra-Violet Ray in Photography 


Research by photography under artificial 
light has been given a new impetus in the 
use of the quartz lamp. ‘The ultra-violet 
rays of light which will not penetrate glass, 
ordinarily used in making electric light bulbs, 
readily pass through quartz lamps. 

Matter-materials hitherto unsuspected of 
opacity, are found to be opaque to the ultra- 
violet ray, and therefore are discoverable 
by photography. In other words, many 
things too dim to be photographed with ordi- 
nary light can be brought out in clear defini- 
tion by the use of light from quartz lamps. 

One interesting application of this dis- 
covery is in deciphering ancient manuscripts. 
The ink that was used centuries ago in mak- 
ing books, sheets, and rolls has been found 
to be so faded that the text appears to be 
totally lost. It was indeed practically so 
until the text was picked up by photography 
under the ultra-violet ray. 

Strange things turn up in deciphering old 
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papers, as, for instance: A French photogra- 
pher, working on a 12th Century document 
with the ultra-violet ray, found that a por- 
tion of the text had been over-written. Pho- 
tographed and subjected to microscopic anal- 
ysis, the original and the superimposed word- 
ings were both quite clear. It appeared, 
however, that their meanings were quite dif- 
ferent! Some chap, now all mouldy bones, 
had been altering the scheme of things to fit 
his own ideas! 

We presume that theologians, historians, 
and scientists will not be satisfied with the 
casual view, in the case of manuscripts of 
great importance, but require an ultra-violet 
ray photograph to establish their authen- 
ticity. 

Photographed at 116 

It is reported that Mr. Joseph McSwen- 
ney, of Donegal, Ireland, who claims he is 
the oldest living Irishman, has just had his 
picture taken at the age of 116. ‘To be that 
camera shy is a lesson to many. 

“In eighteen hundred and forty-five, 
Daniel O’Connell was still alive.” 

So was McSwenney. He was thirty-five 
years old then. 

We have seen the old Irish patriot’s pic- 
ture, and he could have given McSwenney a 
bit of good advice. 

Mrs. McSwenney was “taken” with her 
Joseph, and the presumption is that after 
many years of fruitless argument, Joseph at 
last weakened. So did the British Parlia- 
ment when the Suffs got down to business. 


Recording Heat by Photography 


Many years ago Professor Tyndall wrote 
a book entitled “Heat as a Mode of Motion.” 
Perhaps the layman would regard it as chock 
full of high-brow stuff and difficult mathe- 
matics, but scientists welcomed it as a great 
addition to the stock of knowledge. 

Brought down to brass tacks, the author’s 
theorem was that mass in motion, when 
suddenly arrested, develops heat. 

Your own childhood experiments in 
physics showed you that hammering a chunk 
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of lead heated it so much that you could 
hardly bear to hold it in your hand. 

Right here photography comes in to cor- 
roborate the scientist. 

It is reported that a smart young 
mechanic, working in the laboratory of a 
Western university, has produced a heat 
registering device so delicate in the varia- 
tions of temperature it indicates that the 
amount of heat developed by hammering a 
nail into wood may be recorded upon a pho- 
tographic film. 


Community Advertising 


The Chairman of the Community Club of 
Springdale, Ark., calls for photographs of 
orchards, vineyards, and farm scenes of his 
section. 

He offers to send a photographer to take 
views of anything attractively representative 
of agricultural industries in the regions 
round about. It is proposed to reduce these 
pictures to half-tones for illustrating articles 
in the Springdale News. 

Herein lies a suggestion for live photog- 
raphers, to wit: ‘Take pictures of your com- 
munity that will sell to your local paper. 
Consult the editor as to what sort of views 
will tend to increase his circulation, and it 
is a safe bet that he will pay you well for 
them. 


Instruction by Motion Pictures 


One of the most interesting sights in 
ihe Advanced-Rumely plant at La Porte, 
Indiana, is the recently constructed out-door 
motion picture studio for the purpose of 
taking views showing the process of 
assembling a tractor. 

The studio is mounted upon a turntable 
and the subject mounted in the center can 
be turned easily to get views from all angles. 
Canvas sides form three sides and the top 
of the stage. Natural light is the only light 
used. 

It is planned to take a large quantity of 
reels, all of which will be used in the tractor 
school of the company next winter. 
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How Cooperation with other Local Artists Builds Business 
for the Photographer 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


The photographer is, first, last and all the 
time, an artist, and, very frequently, the 
photographer who thoroughly appreciates 
this fact and who governs himself accord- 
ingly, cashes in largely. 

Appreciation of the fact that he is an 
artist leads the photographer to cooperation 
with other local artists in various ways which 
tends to bring him more business and 
assures him more money. It will, no doubt, 
be of interest and value to various photog- 
raphers to learn about the different ways in 
which photographers in different sections 
are cooperating with local artists with much 
success and with splendid results for their 
studios. 

The staging of art exhibits is, of course, 
quite a customary proposition. But, usually, 
such exhibits exploit distinctive classes of 
art work. There may be an exhibit, for 
instance, of paint and water color paintings. 
There may be another exhibition of basketry 
and allied work. And there may be a third 
exhibition of artistic portraiture. 

But if the photographer can introduce his 
art photographs into all these exhibitions, he 
will secure just that much more publicity 
for himself which will be most effective in 
building business for him. 

Perchance the brush and paint artists may 
object to the inclusion of art photography 
in their exhibit? If there is such an objec- 
tion, the photographer can quickly overcome 
it by offering to take pictures of the exhibi- 
tion which the local newspapers can use. He 
can also offer to take postcard pictures of the 
exhibition which can be used by the exhibit- 
ing artists for inviting friends and prospec- 
tors to the affair. 

Such cooperation as this is bound to be 
appreciated by all the brush and paint artists 
because it will mean more publicity for the 
exhibition, insure attendance of more people 
to the exhibition, and offer more chances, 
therefore, of selling their paintings. 


Again, suppose that there is to be an 
exhibition of art work by the local school 
children and judging for prizes. The pho- 
tographer, by reason of the fact that he has 
had dealings with the school authorities, is 
asked to be a judge in the contest. Where- 
upon the photographer can make the follow- 
ing suggestion to the authorities: 

“Why not include among the judges some 
of the local artists? We have some very fine 
artists in this town who know fine work 
when they see it and I’m sure that their help 
in judging the children’s work would be very 
helpful indeed.” 

Then the photographer can name several 
of the local artists with whom he is familiar. 
And as a result of this suggestion, it is most 
likely that the school authorities will secure 
some of the local artists to act on the board 
of judges. 

And so on with the many other ways in 
which the photographer can cooperate with 
the other local artists from time to time in 
helping the artists secure more publicity and 
in calling attention to the work of the artists 
and in helping the artists make more sales. 
The more the photographer studies this 
proposition of cooperation with the local 
artists in helping them make sales, the more 
opportunities will arise. 

But just where will this help the photog- 
rapher? Of course, there would be no sense 
in going to all this work and doing all these 
things if the photographer wasn’t going to 
get anything out of it. 

In the first place, the photographer will 
cash in on it by definitely marking himself 
as one of the leading artists of the city. By 
constant association with the artists and by 
reason of the commendation that the grate- 
ful artists would, undoubtedly, shower upon 
his photography, the photographer would 
soon find that the public was thinking of 
him first as an artist and then second as a 
photographer. 
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What would this mean to the photog- 
rapher in the all-important matter of getting 
more business and making more money? 

It would mean that he would be able to 
sell more high-grade work at higher prices. 
People are always willing to pay for artistic 
work when it is done by a real artist, 
whereas they kick on even lower prices when 
charged by a man who doesn’t make any 
artistic pretense. 

It would mean that all the moneyed peo- 
ple of the territory would be attracted to 
that artist’s studio. Art is always an impor- 
tant matter to people who have money and 
they would naturally go to the photographer 
who has the reputation for doing real art 
work instead of to the photographer who 
has no such reputation. And, of course, the 
patronage of such wealthy people would 
mean much to the photographer. | 

And, third, this fact of being known 
primarily as an artist would tend to make 
all the photographer’s customers value the 
pictures secured from him more highly 
than might otherwise be the case. 

Yes, this proposition of being known as 
an artist rather than just simply as a pho- 
tographer, would mean a lot to the studio. 

Then, too, this thing of having the artists 
of the territory feeling very friendly toward 
the studio and feeling that they should do 
all they could to help the photographer get 
more business would mean that the artists 
would pass around the good word to the 
people with whom they came in contact. 

Consider what this would mean. The 
average artist generally comes in contact 
with the better class of people in the terri- 
tory. It is true that the artist may not really 
be anything very wonderful, but the mere 
fact that he or she is an artist and is the 
best in that particular territory will attract 
many of the best people of the territory. 

This means, then, that the friendly artists 
can do the photographer a world of good 
with the best people of the territory by 
praising the photographer’s work to these 
people. This, of itself, should mean a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of business. 
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And. finally, the friendly cooperation of 
the artists of the territory will mean that the 


photographer will get all of their portrait 


business and this will be a not inconsider- 
able item because of the fact that practically 
every artist wants his picture taken every 
now and then for use in newspapers and 
magazines and for purposes of interior 
decoration. Of course, the photographer 
can charge artists top notch prices for por- 
traiture, because the artists themselves ask 
big prices for the art work they do. 

Cooperation with the artists of the terri- 
tory will not cost the photographer much in 
the way of time or effort and, certainly, it 
won't cost him anything in the way of 
money. ‘The only requirements he needs in 
order to cooperate with them are these: 

Praise for the artists and for their work. 
The artists always feel friendly toward any- 
one who praises them. 

Definite statements to the artists that the 
photographer wants to cooperate with them. 
This will make the artists realize just what 
the photographer is trying to do and will 
make them feel like reciprocating. 

Constant looking for opportunities for 
cooperation. 

Finally, it might be stated that by 
“artists” 1s meant all people in the territory 
who do art work professionally or as 
amateurs, school art teachers, real art lovers 
who may not be able to do good work them- 
selves, private art teachers and owners of 
stores handling art materials. 


The New England Convention 


Headquarters: New Ocean House 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


September 28, 29, 30, 1926 


A Big Treat in Store for You 


GEO. H. HASTINGS, Sec’y pro tem. 


71 Madison Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 
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The Manufacturers and Their Exhibits at the National 
Convention, Chicago 


The manufacturers and dealers treated the 
44th Annual Convention of the P. A. of A. 
nobly, and showed their appreciation by 
filling the mammoth Coliseum with their 
exhibits. The aisles were roomy, and 
nobody was crowded—hence ample space. 
The ventilation was perfect, so nobody had 
a chance to growl, excepting for the non- 
attendance of many photographers who 
should have been on hand. 

Agfa Products, Inc., New York, displayed 
the many Agfa products—films, plates, 
ememicals, etc., also the celebrated Agia 
Molgr Plates. H. B. Ridge, Carl Oswald, 
E. W. Smearge and E. B. Pfeiffer in charge. 

Anderson Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., displayed the Anderson Auto- 
matic Timer, adapted for all printing 
machines, and the Anderson Automatic 
Double Printer. 

Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., under the guidance of Paul True, had 
a beautiful exhibit and showed the many 
Ansco products, including the new Universal 
View Camera. The following were present: 
Carl Bornmann, Sherman Hall, W. S. Gold- 
wire, Jack Dombroff, James Drake, Dick 
Stafford and Robert Gunnell. 

B. & L. Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., showed a _ Bordertinting Projecting 
Printer, which is self-focusing. No focus- 
ing is necessary for enlarging, reducing, 


copying or making lantern slides. TT. F. 
Bell was the demonstrator. 
Baldwin Fibre Corporation, Gardner, 


Mass., displayed an attractive line of wicker 
furniture, etc. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., with E. A. Taylor, G. G. Tschume, 
A. Q. Morrison and I. L. Nixon in charge, 
showed the new f4 Sigmar portrait lens. 

Beattie’s Hollywood Hi-Lite Co., Holly- 
wood, Calif, displayed the Maxima II, Min- 
ima and other Beattie light novelties. J. A. 
Beattie and Mrs. K. MacGregor in charge. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, displayed the 
Filmo Automatic Motion Picture Camera, 
using the 16 mm. Ciné Film and the Filmo 
Ciné Projector. Also the Eyemo, a standard 
professional camera, using the standard 35 
mm. film. A continuous motion picture show 
was held in the booth, which was in charge 
of Pe Ne Bluny, EeAS Cottone = LL Wilson 
W. Westerberg, W. L. Weiss, M. Levine, H. 
Harvey Roemem Pe Pa Pilkinetontands le oh. 
Gildersleeve. 

Blum’s Photo Art Shop, Inc., Chicago, dis- 
played many fine samples of gum, carbon and 
art work for the trade. Edward and William 
Blum and Charles J. Miller were in attend- 
ance. 

Z. T. Briggs Photo Supply Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was represented by Z. T. Briggs 
and John Greene. 

Burke & James, Chicago, showed the 
various Rexo and Ingenito products—Ferro- 
type Plates, Flash Powder, ‘Trimming 
Boards, Harvey Exposure Meter, Photo 
Mailers, Studio Screens and a large line of 
novelties. George A. Drucker, S. A. Maw- 
lawsky and R. J. McGarry in charge. 

California Card Manufacturing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., had the following repre- 
sentatives: W. J. Parker, FE. P. Chandler, 
M. M. Frey, W. F. Winterstetter, Roy Gil- 
more, F. W. Wolf and J. M. Hammond. 

Chilcote Company, Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
played a big line of master mountings. The 
following were the representatives: A. A., 
Lee and Miss Marian Chilcote, Frank 
Fugent, Irving Blankenburg, Reginald W. 
Dryer, Rod MacRae and J. M. Moody. 

Colegreve = Broce InieeeeUilaloas\ een 
showed many specimens of work for the 
trade in projection prints, portraits, etc. 

A. M. Collins Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia, displayed many novelties in Collins 
Mountings. Henry Atwater, Hubert Fos- 
ter, James G. Hood and John C. Elmer were 
at the booth. 
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Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. 
J., displayed several arrangements showing 
studio lighting methods. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
were represented by G. A. and G. C. Cramer, 
Harry Elton, Jack Detrich jand) sh aeers 
Brackett. 

Decorators Supply Co., Chicago, showed 
some very attractive studio settings. 

Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., had their handsome booth as a recep- 
tion’ room.~~ [hose ‘receiving: weres sae, 
Field, R.-P. Dodge, W.. Ae Salmong yy a 
Etchison, Charles Bellemere, A.. S. Dock- 
ham, H. Weston, Jens Ries, Rudolph Kol- 
der and A. W. Moody. 

The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, showed 
the DeVry Standard Automatic Motion Pic- 
ture Camera, with practical examples of the 
work done on 35 mm. standard film. The 
Model J Projector was also shown. Edw. 
DeVry, Frank Balkin and A. E. Gundelach 
in charge. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., had a magnificent display of pictures and 
various products, including the now famous 
Ciné-Kodak and Kodascope. The following 
gentlemen were ipresent?, Wi G. Stuber 
B.. “Ames, 1. B.sJones, Arthur Hy Pauliiiea 
Crabtree, J. J/ Roush of ‘Nodak @Australe 
asia, H. B.eHoefle, Cth, Rutiner sae 
Brace, C. W. Burley, Harry M. Fell, Jack 
A. Gunderson, H. H. Lozier, EF. M. Farley, 
N. B. Green, R. W. Barbeau, S. A. Ander- 
son, Frank L. Andrews, R. J. Fallert, J.-B: 
Glaze, HH RisHearle, F.3C, Millardeah sare 
Penney, J. P. Schaefer, W. H. Sheets; John 
W. Zarley, C. F. Becker, J., Erickson Wel. 
Baker,: C. L. Bouton, EB. A. Byrsdorter: 
Dorr Curtiss, Alexander Arnold, E. B. 
Campbell, A. B: Cornish, He | GillicmNese 
Richardson, R. R. Rhodes, D. F. Stamp, L. 
V<-Tournier, Harry B. Wills, ©, Ay Hans- 
brough. 

Eastman Kodak Stores Co., Chicago, dis- 
played a general line of specialties of the 
Fastman Kodak Co. and other manufactur- 
ers. The following were in attendance: H. 
Sievers, E. R. Tyson, Theo. H. Johnson, 
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Elmer Cain, A. G. Michels, W. T. Doyle, © 
L. Williams, Ted Delano, Frank La Buda, 
Tony Kohs and Thomas Tabor. 

Engel Manufacturing Co., Chicago, showed 
the Engel Art Corners, a handy little device 
for keeping prints in albums, etc., also for 
mounting photographs. 

Ervin. Service, Buffalo, N. Y., displayed 
a tasty line of advertising suitable for the 
photographer. 

The Farrington Company, Chicago, dem- 
onstrated one of the most useful inventions 
at the Convention called the Farrington Lap 
Table. We were so pleased with it that we 
bought two for our own use. The table 
saves back-breaking, as one can adjust it 
instantly for any position for reading, draw- 
ing and a thousand of other uses, but for the 
print spotter or the retoucher it is the acme. 

Farry Frame Co., Chicago, showed Art 
Leather Portrait Frames and Folding Photo 
Folios. 

Ficks & Co., Chicago, showed a variety of 
photo frames. 

Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed several studio novelties, with the 
following in charge: Phil Slater, Guy Mor- 
ris, Ed. Houseman, Melvin Pease and Ed. 


Kemney. 
Gardner Screw Corporation, Gardner, 
Mass., showed an Automatic Circuit Con- 


troller or Super Timer, adaptable for any 
printing machine. 

Geister & Zmich, Chicago, showed sam- 
ples of large mounting and group work for 
photographers. 

Gevaert Company of America, Inc., New 
York, showed the full line of the various 
Gevaert products. J. Coenen, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Bodine, George 
W. Matra Charles Bolwell and kay M. 
Kroescher were in attendance. 

J. W. Gillis Co., Rochester, N. Y., showed 
a line of picture frames. W. G. Ganong in 
charge. 

Charles Gloss & Son Co., Chicago, dis- 
played a line of exclusive picture frames. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New 
York, with Fred Schmid in charge, showed 
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the line of Goerz Lenses and other Goerz 
products. | 

Graf Optical Co., South Bend, Ind., 
showed many examples of the work of the 
Graf Variable Lens. A new size has just 
been introduced suitable for motion picture 
Bamieras at a speed of fZ. P. F. Pteil and 
Charles H. Partington in charge. 

J. S. Graham Co., Inc., Rochester, N. a 
Mountings. A. A. Twit in charge. 

Gross Photo Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
showed many new things in the popular 
Gross Mountings. Oliver Gross, Ralph 
Wilde, Joseph Stern, Charles H. Leland, 
Harry Scofield, J. A. Landis and Fred Flake 
were the representatives. 

Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., showed a new Projection Cam- 
era specially adapted for 7x 17 plates, and 
a new Turner-Reich 6%-inch wide-angle 
fem | eichand ~L; ‘A. onydersin 
charge. 

The Halldorson Co., Chicago, with P. E. 
and T. EF. Halldorson demonstrating, showed 
the Halldorson Home Portrait Lamp, the 
new Overhead Light, Electric Studio Lamp, 
Cinema Arc Lamp, Banquet Bags, ete. 

Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y., hada 
handsome booth, showing the various Haloid 
feces |fk. Wilson, H.E. Niles, Al Ft. 
Pesen Oscars. Busch, A.'H. Muhl and 
C. H. Dawes were the representatives. 

Hammer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
displayed many results made on Hammer 
Plates. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Salzgebeg, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Hammer, “Nate’’ Corn- 
Meeecinte ohater, M. EF. Norton, C70. 
Peaasen, >. ©. Gordon, F. S. Sloan and 
George M. Eppert. 

Arthur Hertzberg and Craftsmen, Chi- 
cago, displayed fine leather frames, port- 
folios, etc., for high-class studios. 

Holliston Mills, Inc... 
showed the many uses for which Holliston 
Photo-Cloth may be employed, not only in 
photography, but in hundreds of other uses. 
Nat Heiman and T. J. Ellis were the demon- 
strators. 


Norwood, Mass., 
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B. Hopfen & Co., New York, displayed a 
line of Steinheil Lenses. This firm has been 
appointed agents for the Kranz plate—a 
plate said to be exceptionally speedy and 
suitable for newspaper work. 

Hyatt Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., with 
Louis Eisleben, William Fischer and B. J. 
Dunker in charge, showed the Dunker Mag- 
azine Camera and Rapid Printer, which is 
used for identification and school work. It 
uses unperforated standard motion picture 
film, and permits part of the film being 
removed without disturbing the rest of the 
unexposed roll. The printing is quite easy, 
and furnishes pictures in a continuous strip 
if desired. 

Ilex Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
showed the new _  Ilexolite Projection 
Lenses, the f3.5 Portrait Lenses and f4.5 
Photoplastic Lenses. Morris and Ruftis 
Rosenbloom and E.. C. Rowland in charge. 

Japanese Water Color Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., had several demonstrators showing the 
practical use of the Peerless Japanese Water 
Colors. 

L. M. Johnson, Chicago, displayed a line 
of picture frames. P: C, Liggett in charge. 

Johnson Ventlite Co., Chicago, displayed 
the new ceiling Ventlite and a new auto- 
matic printing machine. J. J. Johnson, E. 
W. Coulter and Miss Gladys Miller were the 
attendants. 

P. H. Kantro, of Portage, Wisc., when he 
was not helping others, was busy buying film, 
old negatives, etc. 

Kennedy-Webster Electric Co., Chicago, 
showed a complete line of the National Lamp 
Works Mazda Photographic Lamps. H. H. 
Webster, H. Herrmann and W. L. Brandel 
were at the booth. 

Kilborn Photo Paper Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, showed many examples of the work 
done on Kruxo papers. Paul F. Kilborn 
and E,. F. Zimmerman in charge. 

George L. Kohne, Toledo, Ohio, general 
photographic supplies. 

Larson-Richter Co., 
line of photo frames. 

Fred M. Lawrence Co., Chicago, showed a 


Chicago, displayed a 
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line of picture frames. Maurice Cohn was 
the representative. 

Lenz Washer Co., Lebanon, Mo., showed 
the Lenz Rotary Print Washer, which is 
self-acting, requiring no power, excepting 
the water used in the washing. 

H. H. Lieber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
showed many novelties in frames. Ed. F. 
Biechler, Fred Schaefer and Bert House- 
man were the representatives. 

FE. N. Lodge Co., Columbus, Ohio, dis- 
played a general line of mountings. Repre- 
sented by EF. N. Lodge, J. M. McFadden and 
Ralph Kinservik. 

J. W. McCabe Co, Ince News York Sadice 
played a line of attractive mountings. FE. J. 
and D. F. McCabe and Joseph Loeb were in 
charge. 

McIntire Photo Machinery Co., South 
Bend, Ind., showed an Automatic Power 
Printing Machine. _ 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Co., St. 


Louis, 


Mo., had an interesting exhibit of photo- 
graphic chemicals. John P. Tebbetts in 
charge. 


Max Mayer Co., New York, showed the 
“Superlyte”’—a photographic Mazda unit, by 
which three ‘T-20 600-Watt lamps are used 
one above the other, producing a wonderful 
volume of light.. The outfit is very neat 
and compact. 

Medick-Barrows Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
displayed a fine line of individual mountings. 
The following were the representatives: 
Frank C. Medick, Nelson L. Bulkley, Ed. A. 
Croasmun, Howard Schoren, Frank Fogle 
and Bud E. Howard. 

Michigan Photo Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., showed the new Packard Two-way 
Shutter No. 8. The simplicity of this shut- 
ter will appeal to all users. Mrs. L. M. and 
H. C. Henshaw were in charge. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
showed the National White Flame Photo- 
graphic Carbons specially adapted for White 
Flame Arc Lamps. E. S. Billing and E. R. 
Gerb were in charge. 

Samuel Nere & Co., New York, displayed 
a line of fine leather frames and novelties. 
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Norman-Willetts Photo Supply, Inc., Chi- 
cago, displayed a complete line of apparatus 
and sundries. Quite a few labor-saving 
devices were shown. Those in attendance were 
Ernest F. Willets, Henry F. Schnabel, Frank 
W. Barta, Frank McIntyre, Albert M. Ber- 
nert and Dick Swontek. 

Pako Corporation, Minneapolis, Muinn., 
showed several novelties, among which were 
the new Pako Print Flattener and the Pako- 
doper, an automatic developing machine for 
production work only on large orders. G. 
M. Dye, James M. Reedy, H. H. Freeman 
and H. L. Derby were the demonstrators. 

C. F. Pease Co., Chicago, with J. R. Lind- 
ley and C. E. Capman demonstrating, 
showed the Pease Photographic Proofing 
Machine (which will give a proof on P. O. 
P. in less than three minutes), Sheet Dryers 
for blue prints and large photographic work 
and photographic lamps for enlarging, etc. 

Photo Art Co., Chicago, showed samples 
of photo cut-outs on wood. 

The Photogenic Machine Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, showed the new “Perkins Junior” 
twin-arc white-flame lamp, which proved 
quite a winner. George H. Young and Les- 
ter 5. Kubiac were the demonstrators. 

The Ro-to Co. Los Angelésaa Gaia 
showed the Shipman Rotary Printer. This 
machine is automatic and permits the print- 
ing from three negatives. The top is cir- 
cular and automatically revolves. It dis- 
charges the print without handling and the 
only thing the operator does is to feed in the 
paper. It contains many new features. 

Sheidmantle Studio, Ellwood City, Pa., 
showed the K. & S. Brad Driver and Puller, 
which will prove a boon to those who do 
framing. As its name indicates, the tool will 
drive in the nails and will pull them out 
without damage to the frames. It is adjust- 
able, so as to take in the thinnest frame to a 
frame three inches or more wide. It is 
priced at $2.50. , 

James H. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago, dis- 
played the new improved Victor Studio 
Flash Cabinet and Victor Flash Powder 
products. A small studio was in operation 
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at the booth and sittings were made. Thos. 
Southworth, of Memphis, Tenn., was the 
operator. ‘Two grains of the new soft Vic- 
tor Flash Powder was used to make a per- 
fectly timed 5x7 negative, using the Pack- 
ard Pin Point Shutter in connection with 
the Victor Flash Cabinet. 

Thomas Southworth Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
showed a Pocket Corner Machine which 
enables one to make one’s own mountings, 
and a Stippling-Flattening Machine for flat- 
tening or stippling prints. 

Sprague-Hathaway Studios, Inc., West 
Somerville, Mass., showed their usual novel- 
ties in frames and portrait finishing. C. E. 
Wallis, Grant Wilson and Stuart FE. Wolf 
in charge. 

E. J. Stanley, Chicago, Background Artist. 

Stetten-Winterhalter Co., San Francisco, 
showed the New Jos-Pe process of color 


photography. The cameras, screens and final 


results were shown. Several practical dem- 
onstrations of the process were given in a 
local Chicago studio. 

Sun-Ray Lighting Products, Inc., New 
York, displayed the Brieloff Portable Sky- 
light, Sun-Ray Studio Lamp, Midget Hand 
Lamp and a full line of lighting apparatus. 
Joseph Brieloff in charge. 

Swenson Automatic Printer Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., showed an automatic printer 
which they claim will print 2,100 8x 10 
prints per hour, or 6,300 post cards. The 
paper is used from rolls and is automatically 
cut the desired size. It has a device for 
cleaning the negative before each contact, 
and the light chamber is equipped with a 
cooling device. 

Taprell-Loomis Co., Chicago, had a big 
display of new mountings. J. Alex Cam- 
eron, J. C. Schulz, M. E. Sholl, Fletcher Sat- 
terwaite, W. K. Dow, J. S. O’Connell and 
Po: oicks. 

Treesdale Laboratories, Mars, Pa., dis- 
played a big line of the Treesdale paper 
products and showed many attractive prints. 
F. W. Hochstetter, T. M. Jarrett and D. A. 
Brose were in charge. Mr. Hochstetter is 
the promoter of the Photographers’ Welfare 


te Bordertinting 
Projection 
Printer 


will ENLARGE, 
REDUCE and 
TINT the BORDER 


same time the picture 


is printed. 


For Copying, making 
Lantern Slides and 
Opals it has no equal. 


Prices—without lamps 


B. & L. MANUFACTURING CO. 
1702--1706 LIGHT STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IJI—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Criterion Mezzotone 
A Developing Paper for Projection 
and Fast Contact Printing 


A splendid medium for pictorial work 
and high grade portraiture. 


Rich warm blacks, 
Remarkable latitude, 
Long scale of gradation. 


CREAM—Rough - 
CREAM—Smooth - 
WHITE—Smooth - 
WHITE—Semi - - 
WHITE—Glossy_ - 


Heavy weight 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Medium 


Try Mezzotone—it has quality. 


Six Sheets each of any three 
kinds, 8 x 10, mailed for 


$1.00 


Samples 


U. S. Sales Agents 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 Arch Street t-! Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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League that we announced last week. The 
League has, we believe, the backing of Mr. 
Jos. C. Tree, a well-known financier of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Vilas-Harsha Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, displayed a line of frames, mouldings 
and children’s furniture. 

Western Photo and Supply Co., Chicago, 
demonstrated a practical idea in Celluloid 
Backgrounds. They are economical and 
easy to use. S. A. Marks and Samuel Har- 
rison were the demonstrators. 

Willis & Clements, Inc., Philadelphia, 
showed Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
prints, Dry Mounting Tissue, Criterion Mez- 
zotone developing paper and Thornton-Pick- 
ard cameras and shutters. W. J. Markley, 
representative. 

Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y5 
showed the new f3.5 Varium lens and other 
Wollensak products. J. G. Magin, Frank 
and Andy Wollensak were the attendants. 


oR 


Women’s Auxiliary of the PAyvois 
had a booth presided over by Mrs. Jas. H. 
Brakebill, Hostess, Mrs. Howard D. Beach, 
Chairman, and Mrs. Frank V. Chambers, 
Secretary-Treasurer-elect. It was quite a 
busy booth. All the banquet tickets were 
sold here, with the assistance of the Chicago 


ladies. x 


The Chicago daily papers, consisting of 
the News, Journal, Tribune, Evening Amer- 
ican and Herald and Examiner, had booths, 
and showed many photographs of news 
events. 

American Photography, Boston, Mass. 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Philadel- 
phia,, was represented by Mr. and Mrs 
Frank V. Chambers and Miss Mainster. A 
line of photographic books was shown, 
along with Towles’ Portrait Lightings, the 
hand dogs, similar to those used by Mr. 
Shinn in his demonstration, and a number 
of other studio toys. 

The Camera—the Photographic Journal 
of America, Philadelphia, was represented 
by Frank V. Chambers. 
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Camera Craft, San Francisco, Calif., was 
represented by the owner, Miss Ida M. Reed. 
Miss Reed is also secretary of the Pacific 
International Photographers’ Association, 
and her desk was a busy one during the Con- 
vention. 

The Commercial Photographer and Abel's 
Photographic Weekly, Cleveland, Ohio., had 
an interesting exhibit of the portraits of 
many prominent photographers. Juan C. 


and Charles L. Abel were on hand. 
ee 


Don’t be a Sandpiper 
C. H. CLAUDY 

I have just returned from a sweet, because 
stolen, few days at the seashore. Busy 
writers are not supposed to have time to 
foregather with the sad sea waves, but I did, 
whether I was supposed to or not. I couldn’t 
find anything sad about the waves, either! 

But I found much that was interesting at 
the very edge of the waves. Have you ever 
watched a flock of sandpipers on the edge of 
the ocean? They are among nature’s mar- 
vels, not only for the absolutely uncanny 
speed with which they can twinkle their reed- 
like little legs, but for the complete uncon- 
cern with which they dash down the wet 
sand after the retreating waves, to hunt for 
their beloved sand crab food, secure in their 
knowledge that no matter how big the wave 
which comes in, or how fast it comes, their 
rapidly moving legs will keep them out of 
the water, and some sense or other, maybe 
hearing, maybe sight, warns them in time to 
keep from being overwhelmed. 

But it is less of their marvelous precision 
and uncanny speed that I write, than of their 
morals, which are low—low. A sandpiper 
has no idea whatever of the doctrine of the 
sacredness of personal property. “Finding 
is keeping” is something no sandpiper 
believes, except the one who finds anything 
to eat. All the rest believe he is fair game, 
and that it is much easier to run after him 
and take it away from him, than it is to go 
and hunt food for themselves ! 

50 when little Johnny Sandpiper gets 
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Strictly 
Business 


EARLY every professional 

photographer realizes that 
in buying lenses, as in buying 
other things, he gets just what 
he pays for. The “‘something- 
for-nothing’’ instinct which exists 
among men sometimes makes 
them overlook this fact. 


The user of Bausch & Lomb 
lenses is assured that his results 
will create good will and give 
a high return on investment. 
Bausch & Lomb lenses embody 
features that represent value and 
make results gratifying to every- 
one concerned. 


New developments continue 
and over seventy years of ex- 
perience make it possible for 
Bausch & Lomb to equip the 
photographer with lenses to 
meet his requirements, whatever 
they may be. 


A brief letter stating your 
needs will bring informa- 
tion to aid you in selecting 
suttable photographic lenses 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 


643 St. Paul Street 
New York 


Rochester 33 
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himself a nice juicy little sand crab, along 
comes Jimmy Sandpiper, and Henry Sand- 
piper, and Old Man Sandpiper himself, 
chasing hot-foot after Johnny, determined to 
take the crab away from him whether or no! 

The result is that Johnny doesn’t have 
much time to eat. He drops his crab, takes 
a good peck at it, grabs it in his beak, runs 
twenty feet, and takes another peck. This 
time he has to fly fifty feet to get rid of the 
pursuer. He gathers himself another peck. 
Five sandpipers converge upon him from five 
directions, and a huge wave comes to over- 
whelm the lot of them! Johnny, never for- 
getting his crab, dodges with beautiful skill, 
and gets another peck. In this way, he may, 
if he is lucky, finally get a meal—but to a 
writer on the beach it looks as if he used up 
two pounds of flesh in muscular effort for 
every pound of crab. 

Competition for food is mighty keen for 
Johnny Sandpiper, which seems odd, inas- 
much as there is plenty for everyone. 

Probably because I was on vacation, I saw 
a parallel between Johnny and those who 
would rob him of his hard-pecked crab and 
certain business men—aye, even photogra- 
phers, known to me! 

There is plenty of photographic business 
for every one able to do work good enough 
Wietethene 
are some, as many as several, photographers 
whose every effort is, not to get new business 
all their own, but to take away the sand crab 
business of the fellow who has already dug 
it up. 

The sandpiper grabs with beak and claw. 
The sandpiper photographer grabs with 
price-cutting. He never gives the fellow 
who has developed a good business of his 
own time to stop and enjoy it—he is con- 
tinually after this business, which he didn’t 
dig up for himself, by trying to undercut 
prices and attract the sand crabs (customers ) 
away from the chap who dug them up, and 
the net result is that the fellow who got the 
business has to hustle so much to keep it 
that he cannot develop it as he would like, 


to stand out above the average. 
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and the chap who is doing the price-cutting 
gets only half a meal! 

I noticed there were a few sandpipers who 
flocked off by themselves and dug and ate 
in peace and comfort, both letting their 
neighbors alone and being let alone by them. 
But they were the exceptions, not the rule. 

The more business there is, the more pros- 
perity there is. Trying to take the other 
fellow’s business away from him doesn’t 
create any new business—it merely means a 
struggle to see who can have that which 
already exists. It would seem the part of 
wisdom for any photographer to think this 
out for himself and determine that he would 
rather put his effort on making new busi- 
ness for himself, rather than trying to take 
some the other fellow had made. It’s as 
plain as that twice two are four that two 
people cannot live as well on the same 
amount of business as can one, and that in 
any struggle for the one existing sand crab 
both are going to make hurried and unsat- 
isfactory meals! 

Therefore, friend reader, devote your 
attention to making new business, rather 
than to getting what the other fellow has. 
Don’t advertise lower prices—advertise bet- 
ter work. Don’t grab for what he has— 
interest people who are not now interested. 
Don’t try to pull the legs off your neigh- 
bor’s sand crab—go follow a wave of adver- 
tising and dig up a sand crab of an order 
all your own, for so, and only so, will the 
sum total of money for photographs spent in 
your town be increased, and thus you and 
your competitor both prosper the most. 

Don’t be a sandpiper! 


we 
Her Idea of ‘ Art” 


A New York “artistic photographer,’ whose 
work adorns the pages of many art publications, 
has numerous requests for private engagements. 
One such came from the wife of a newly rich 
man, who telephoned for an appointment. “And 
how much do you charge?” she asked. “One 
thousand dcllars,” was the reply. The photogra- 
pher heard a gasp, and then came, “One thousand 
dollars! Why, how large a picture do you take?” 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


THAT ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Tretec Treline 
Commercial and Portrait Commercial 
New Fliectragraph 
Portrait 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 


Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUFF 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


-TRETEC 
TRELINE 
FLECTRAGRAPH 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and: very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal qualities. 


Tree-Pho Products Positively Guaranteed. Write for further detailed information. 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 


AT YOUR SERVICE ANY TIME 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1925 


g Not only is “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
a record of the progress in pictorial pho- 
tography, but it is a veritable “feast”—a 
source of inspiration and pleasure. 


@ The best photographs of the year were 
selected for this annual from those shown 
at the London Salon, the Royal, and other 
exhibitions by the leading pictorialists of 
the world. 

q@ Last year 14,000 copies were sold in one 
week! The book is published in England, 
and there will be but one shipment, so in 
order to secure a copy of “Photograms of 
the Year 1925,” you must place your order 
NOW—but that’s easy— 

Just fill in the coupon and mail with your check TODAY 


Se eae oe a ear Offi COuDOn tarmac 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please reserve a copy of “Photograms of the Year 1925” 
forme. My check is enclosed for 


Special price (cloth), $3.00, post paid. 
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Ultimate Effect 


In practice, even the most skilled photog- 
rapher is never perfectly satisfied with the 
results. The better qualified he is to effect 
good work, the more likely he is to hope 
that he shall yet do better. It is bad out- 
look for the artist who feels that he has 
attained the acme of perfection. 

The best operator knows that, despite his 
strenuous effort, there is always a disparity 
in appearance between the image which 
he dilates upon on the ground-glass, and the 
final result he views in the finished print. 
He knows that the effect of any system of 
lighting the head cannot be the same as that 
seen by his natural vision. 

For, aside from the modification of values 
incident upon color perception, he appreci- 
ates the truth that his picture by the lens is 
only a one-eye view of the original, whereas 
his visual consciousness of it is the effect 
from binocular presentation. 

‘To compensate for this, the photographer 
must acquire a photographic sense of adjust- 
ment and endeavor, as near as possible, 
approximation to visual presentation. He 
must learn by experience the precise effect 
which shall take place on the sensitive film 
by his special procedure in illumination; 
that is, he must seek to compensate by modi- 
fication of the intensity of the light, to 
secure the tonality perceptible to the eye. 

Factors will present which he must intu- 
itively take cognizance of for adaptation, 
and these factors may demand certain treat- 
ment or humoring, so to say, which his 
artistically trained eye might not approve of. 
That is to say, at times, there is demanded 
of him certain photographic exaggeration or 
depression of the illumination which does 
not accord with his ideas, were he painting 
instead of photographing the subject. He 
must learn what difference in exposure wiil 
produce in the scale of light and shade. For 
instance, he finds out that the model must 
be posed well out under the skylight and at 
a properly considered distance from the 
background, so as to get atmospheric effect. 
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You need another 
Commercial Camera 


There are few commercial photographers 
who do not need another camera. Business 
has grown and the limit is not in sight. There 
is more undeveloped business in commercial 
photography than in almost any other photo- 
graphic field. 


The F & S Commercial Camera is a mighty wise buy 
for this work. It isnot only adaptable to, but built for, all 
types of commercial work. There are two sizes, 8 x Io 
and 11 x 14 each with extreme rising and falling front, 
large square bellows and extreme back swings. They 
are solidly built, although anything but bulky. In the 
studio for vertical or horizontal work or about town or 


in the field they do their work dependably and with ease. 


The F & S Commercial Camera ts 
made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


. International Atomic Weights 
. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
. Developers 
. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three- color work; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film. lantern slides, and transparencies 
. Conversion Tables 
. Conversion Rules 


Filter 


Paper covered, it costs only-50 es Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each, Your copy mill be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


TEAR OUT COUPON —- — — —— — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find ; ans Cloth i for Materia Photographica. 
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This the painter never has to think of. He 
concentrates only on the model itself and 
studies there the scheme of light and shade. 
He appreciates atmosphere, to be sure, but 
he does not bother about it till he comes to 
paint. He puts atmosphere in with his 
brush. 

On the other hand, the artist photogra- 
pher has discovered by experience that a 
proper exposure gives the effect of visual 
daylight illumination, while a brief exposure 
alters the contrasts and suggests artificial 
illumination. 

By daylight illumination is to be under- 
stood soft modeling and gradation with 
luminous shadow, while by artificial illumin- 
ation is intended abrupt light and shade, pro- 
nounced contrast. 

Long experience under the skylight, and 
outside, too, forces on the observation the 
conviction that beautiful effects are depen- 
dent primarily upon quality of illumination, 
rather than upon special fitness as regards 
intensity of light. 

It is skill in modification which, by intensi- 
fying or subduing the illumination, confers 
character and artistic charm to. a portrait. 
More can be secured by such skill than can 
be had under the best appointed studio 
light. If the photographer is after pictorial 
effect, he must heed the limitations, or 
rather the exactions, incident upon the pho- 
tographic agents he employs. 

Art, and art study, and dissertation on 
composition, and a knowledge of what are 
the values of a picture, decoration, etc., 
dare not be ignored, neither dare we ignore, 
or even slight, our acquaintance with cur 
lens or the idiosyncrasy of photographic 
agents. 

The photographic artist, along with his 
art training, must cultivate his judgment for 
adaptation of means to end. 


ro 


An ancient car chugged painfully up to the gate 
at the races. The gatekeeper, demanding the usual 
fee for automobiles, called: 

“A'dollar for the car.” 

The owner looked up with a pathetic smile of 
relici,.and. saide 

Solis 
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Cinematic Pedagogy 


When the office boy asked what that meant 
anyway, and was told, he asked why we 
didn’t make it plain ‘“’Teachin’ school wid 
movies.” 

Very well, then, let us go ahead on that 
understanding and say that, with children 
and others, seeing is believing—and remem- 
bering. 

Surely children will believe and remem- 
ber, and perhaps understand, human activi- 
ties and natural phenomena of an educa- 
tional character when offered by motion 
pictures. 

There has been much experiment with 
cinematic pedagogy, but recently the East- 
man Kodak Company, becoming interested 
in the matter, found that the experiments 
were conducted most unscientifically and 
inefficiently. Accordingly, it has just been 
announced that the Kodak Company has 
arranged to develop a large series of films 
to be used in fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
of grammar schools and in junior high 
schools to supplement courses in geography, 
health and hygiene, civics, fine and practical 
arts and general science. 

George Eastman, able and active president 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, has inter- 
ested himself practically and broadly in edu- 
cation, and with characteristic energy, has 
directed the immense resources of his organ- 
ization into channels for visual teaching in 
the schools. 

That the Kodak interest is something more 
than a commercial project is to be seen in 
the fact that the films are to be produced in 
cooperation with the National Education 
Association. School authorities in ten cities 
are to assist—in New York, Rochester, 
Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Springfield, Mass.; Atlanta and 
Winston-Salem. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Finegan, chairman 
of the National Education Association’s 
committee on visual education, has been in 
consultation with Dr. John Huston Finley, 
of New York ; Superintendent William A. 
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@\EARN PHOTOGRAPHY™ 
BETTER POSITIONS ~~ BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


| PHOTOGR APH Photo-Engraving and 


Three-Color Work. 


Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - - New York City 
LT LL TT TI ST LT TL 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


McAndrew, of Chicago, and Commissioner 
Payson Smith, of Massachusetts. 

A similar project was started at Yale 
University some years ago to produce 
“Chronicles of America” in films, which 
were to be leased to Boards of Education and 
private schools, and sent free to rural 
districts. This laudable scheme was found 
to be financially impracticable. These mat- 
ters are on a different basis now. The East- 
man Kodak Company is one of the most 
powerful organizations in the United States, 
and the National Education Association has 
some 161,000 members. In addition to these 
agencies, there may be linked the huge pub- 
licity corps of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., Will H. 
Hays, president. 

Perhaps in the Kodak films on natural sci- 
ence there will appear glimpses of a furious, 
thick-maned, terrifying 
Recent despatches related that 
a companion of George Eastman, on his cur- 
rent expedition to the heart of the Dark 


leaping, snarling, 


African lion. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman J<odak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Doubtless 


Continent, had shot such beasts. 
Mr. Eastman was at the scene, cranking 


away at his ciné-camera. Mr. Eastman 
planned to hunt, personally, with camera 
In this, Mr. Eastman, while as ener- 
getic a hunter as a former President of the 
United States of America, is satisfied with 
portraits, instead of pelts—a program of 
invasion of the wilds less painful to its 
fauna! 


only. 
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Light 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


When I refer to light in this instance, I 
do not refer to the skylight or to the lighting 
of your operating room. I refer to light at 
the entrance to the studio, light in the recep- 
tion room, light on the samples within and 
on the sample case without. 

Of course, as the photographer remarks, 
his is essentially a daylight business and he 
does not keep his place open evenings. The 
assumption seems to be that daylight will 
illuminate his place sufficiently, if a little 
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artificial light is provided for the very dark 
day or for the early dusk of winter. 

Begin at the sample case by the street. 
There ought to be suitable lighting there so 
the display can be inspected night or day. 
It will often be the case that more people 
will pause and inspect the samples in two 
hours in the evening than during any two 
hours of daylight. This light may, if 
desired, be arranged to cut out automatically 
at such an hour as is desired, thus avoiding 
the needless use of all night lighting current. 

As to the entrance, if you don’t believe 
that the entrances to many studios need 
lighting in the daytime, make the rounds and 
view the entrances. Many an instance there 
is of a dimly lighted stairway, especially in 
the towns where the studio is reached by 
stairs and not by elevator. This stairway 
may be sufficiently light to avoid stumbling 
or running into other people, but it is dark 
Budetepelling at that.. Of-course, if a 
brilliant light is installed, it may show up 
the dirty stairs and walls, but it will pay to 
go farther and clean up as well as light 
up. You can make your studio appeal a 
good deal more to womankind if you will 
light up the entrances and make it look 
attractive, if yours is an instance where that 
is needed. 

Then there is the reception room, often 
dimly illuminated and with so little light on 
dark days that in showing samples the 
patron must be led to the window or to a 
single electric bulb. There ought to be 
facilities for flooding the room with light, 
even though the greater volume of illumina- 
tion might not be switched on save when 
people come in and it is needed. 

Merchants have come to acknowledge the 
great value of abundant light in their places 
of business. Photographers are going to 
realize the importance of more light in the 
future. 


Se) 
“Who’s dead?” 
“Rufus is dead.” 
“No—no. Don’t tell me Rufus is dead.” 


“Sure, I tell you. You don’t think we’re having 
a rehearsal, do you?” 
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1926 British Journal 
Photographic Almanac 


Diamond Jubilee Issue. 880 pages. 


Numerous art photogravure reproductions of 
pictures from the Paris Salon of Photography. 


The biggest and most successful book on pho- 
tography. Packed with every kind of practical 
information. 


All the latest methods; all the formulas and 
new processes. 


Reviews of all the latest new photographic 
goods on the European market. 


ET a copy NOW at your photo store, or write to George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, New York, who are 
sole distributors in the United States for 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd., Publishers, LONDON 


ES t 
(} TESTED 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A | 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 
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Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Combination Printing 

Who Discovered Photography* 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Selling Photographs to Advertisers 


* Forty cents each 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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H. O. Blodgett, of Warsaw, Ind., has purchased 
the George Miller studio in Nippanee, Ind., and 
has taken possession. 


Victor N. Gabel, formerly official photographer 
for the Soo Line Railroad, has opened a studio in 
the Arnold Building, Hoquiam, Wash. 


The A. M. Howse Studio has moved into new 
quarters in the Neal Building, Ladonia, Texas, and 
is now better equipped than ever before. 


S. J. Tyler has begun active work on his new 
studio building in Afton, Okla. The new building 
is on Main street, and will be built of concrete. 


Sam Boris, who has conducted a studio in Iron- 
wood, Mich., for the past ten years, has been 
obliged to close his studio on account of ill health. 


The La Roche Studio is now open for business 
in its new location on State street, Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash. Frank La Roche, Sr., is still connected with 
the studio, but will do little of the active work. 


On August 10, Arthur McArthur and George R. 
Buyce, of Traverse City, Mich., mutually consented 
to dissolve the patnership agreement in which they 
were doing business under the name of the Rem- 
brandt Studio. Mr. Buyce is continuing the busi- 
ness. 


In our notes last week, “What Was Done at 
the National Convention,’ we stated that Mrs. 
Howard D. Beach, of the Woman’s Auxiliary, was 
re-elected Chairman. Mrs. Beach was appointed 
temporarily, and Mrs. John Erickson, Erie, Pa., 
is the new Chairman. 


On account of failing health, Newt Garman 
recently disposed of his studio in Springdale, Ark., 
to Carl L. Turpin and has returned to his former 
home at Gravette, where he will take a complete 
rest. W. V. Davis, formerly of Chico, California, 
has been employed by Mr. Turpin as photographer, 
while he will look after the business end. 


Harold Mehner, of Aberdeen, S. D., has taken 
over the Marwitz Studio, at 122% Main street, 
south, and will continue business there. Mr. Meh- 
ner was formerly associated with the Marwitz 
studio, leaving two years ago on account of his 
health, A. A. Marwitz, former owner of the 
studio, will leave soon for a three weeks’ vacation 
trip to Wisconsin, after which he will return to 
Aberdeen for a short time. He expects to locate 
in either North Dakota or Oregon, where he will 
establish another studio. 
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A New Submarine Camera 


Working together, Dr. Paul Bartsch, Cur- 
ator of Mollusks, and Mr. Andrew Kramer, 
instrument maker, in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of Washington, D. C., have developed 
a waterproof camera for taking motion pic- 
tures to reveal conditions of undersea life. 

Where views are desired at depths that 
can be reached by an operator in a diving 
suit, a man is sent down in the usual man- 
ner, provided with air hose and safety lines. 
For views at greater depths, the camera is 
provided with means for stabilizing it, and 
a simple piece of electrical apparatus, con- 
trolled from the surface, does the cranking. 

This instrument is now on the way from 


Wednesday, September 22, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Washington to be officially tried out at the 
biological station of the Carnegie Institute 
at the old fortress on Dry Tortugas near 
Key West in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Polar Pictures in Telephotogram 


Photographs of the North Polar regions, 
taken by the Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile 
Expedition, were reproduced ina New York 
paper after a trip of 7,000 miles. In mak- 
ing the journey, almost every known means 
of transportation or communication was 
employed, the last and longest stage of the 
journey being the trip across the continent 
from San Francisco to New York by the 
wires of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company in the forms of telephoto- 
grams. The pictures were snapped with a 
camera when the big dirigible was circling 
the. Dole. 

At Teller, Alaska, where the Norge com- 
pleted its voyage in a partial crash, a package 
of five pictures was made up; the polar 
region, the air craft and the party of explor- 
ers, and started off on its record-breaking 
trip. 

The detailed itinerary from the Pole to 
42nd Street, Manhattan, was as follows: 
North Pole to Teller, dirigible; Teller to 
Nome, dog team and motor boat; Nome to 
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Fairbanks, airplane, ending in a smash and 
that part of the journey completed by a man 
on snowshoes; Fairbanks to Seward, rail; 
Seward to a point off British Columbia, 
steamer; off British Columbia to a point 
near Victoria, seaplane, ending in another 
smash, and then by rail; Victoria to Seattle, 
rail; Seattle to a point 300 miles north of 
San Francisco, airplane; the rest of the trip 
to San Francisco was made by automobile, 
and the final lap from coast to coast in seven 
minutes by wire! 


Rogues’ Gallery on Tap by Wire 


Apparatus devised by Eduard Belin, a 
French expert in electrical methods, makes 
it possible to consult police headquarters by 
wire in criminal investigations held at a dis- 
tance. The central office of the police has on 
file photographs and finger prints of alli 
known crooks of high and low degree. A 
suspect is arrested at any point in France, 
and his photograph and finger prints taken. 

The apparatus devised repeats the data to 
the central office, and may there meet con- 
firmation of the subject’s habit of iniquity. 


Photographing Bugs and Atoms 


There is a sort of bug found in Brazil 
that, when pursued by an enemy, emits a 
cloud of visible vapor, and makes his escape 
under cover of it. Some naturalist has 
caught him, when vaporing, on a photo- 
graphic plate, and the picture is preserved 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City. 

You have doubtless noticed that certain 
politicians have also a habit of exuding a 
cloud of specious rhetoric when driven into 
a corner, and then go and sit down in 
obscurity. 

This will, in a measure, serve as an intro- 
duction to recording that certain advanced 
researchers have lately photographed a slight 
mist that accompanies the destruction of the 
nucleus of an atom, releasing electrons to 
shoot out of their orbits—a phenomenon of 
the action of radium. 
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Measuring Waves by Photography 


Up till now, the voyager could tell the 
most extravagant tale of the height of waves 
and get away with it. The sicker he was, or 
the more scared he got, the higher the bil- 
lows looked to him. 

His story fitted his feelings, if he told of 
their running mountains high, and one had 
to take it that way, for there was no means 
of checking him up. 

It is now related on good authority that 
photography has proved that ocean waves 
run from 6 to 12 feet in height on ordinary 
weather, and that in storms they rarely rise | 
higher than 36 feet. 


Stereoscope in ‘‘ Come-Back”’ 


The stereoscope, parlor thriller of the 
eighteen hundreds, has come back strong, 
and in a field where it may save lives. The 
stereoscope has joined the United States 
Army Air Service. There are times in war 
when the topography of a tract of land is of 
vital importance to army officers, and ordi- 
nary photographs do not show topography 
well. 

Now the aerial photographer takes one 
shot and then a second a hundred feet or 
so beyond. When he lands, the two photo- 
graphs are placed in a powerful and spe- 
cially made stereoscope that, according to the 
air man who has proposed the scheme, makes 
the little hills stand up until they almost 
poke the gazer in the eye! 


Photography and Journalism in 
Cooperation 

That the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts is not always true. An example is to 
be found in Chillicothe, Mo., where the 
cooperation of a photographic studio and a 
newspaper concern are producing more total 
business in working jointly than when not 
in combination. 

It’s all simple enough, and is done in this 
way: 

“The Morin Studio of that lively city is 
conducting a popular baby show; and has 
already turned out photographs of over two” 
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hundred youngsters of three years and under 
at attractive rates. The Chillicothe Tribune 
publishes the pictures, and prints the names, 
ages, and addresses. So, you see, the more 
the photographing the more the publishing. 
The circulation of the paper is increased and 
more people see where to go for pictures. 


Our Official Face 


There is a time when we are the best look- 
ing. It is much beyond callow youth; it is 
short of advanced age. We hate to think we 
appear differently from what we did at, say, 
forty. 

Reaching prominence in the church, law, 
state or as maker of the best pickle, we are 
asked for our picture to print in the papers. 

Do we stand off the interviewer, who is to 
make us famous to his entire list of sub- 
scribers by a half-tone of our features, and 
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hasten around to the nearest photographer? 
Nay, nay. We dig up the photo of eighteen 
hundred plus, when we were forty, and hope 
it will be accepted by the public at large with 
as few chuckles as possible. 

According to the largely padded account 
of the scribe, his list of our doings might 
seem a whole lot to the observant and dis- 
criminating few—we hope they will be but 
few. 

The situation is one of which the ancients 
happily knew little. 

An Emperor, perhaps, would have his 
likeness stamped upon the coin of the land, 
but it was idealized sufficiently to make it an 
official rather than a personal image, any- 
And, besides, Emps were aforetime 
men of short lives and fast ones, so that 
few of them had long years to fret about 
anything whatever. 


how. 


“A STRICTLY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM” 


27th Annual Convention Photographers’ Association of 
New England 


New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., September 27-30, 1926 


This advance outline of our program will 
prove to you why you should attend this 
convention. 

Monpay EVENING, September 27th 

Ballroom of Hotel. 

Meeting of old acquaintances and form- 
ing of new ones, followed by music and 
dance. 

Turspay, September 28th 

Ballroom of hotel, where all demonstra- 

tions and lectures will be given. 
mL.00 A. M. 

Formal opening by President Gray, imme- 
diately followed by demonstration or 
lecture, yet to be announced. 

Afternoon 

1. “Advertising Without an Appropria- 
tion,’ Cliff Ruffner, Editor Studio 
Light, Rochester, N. Y. 

2. “The Photographic Business in Gen- 
eral,’ Louis Fabian Bachrach, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘This should be a very inter- 
esting subject, and is in the hands of 


one to whom we are sure you will be 
glad to listen. 

3. “Demonstration on the Handling of 
Artificial Lights,” by one who is famil- 
iar with them all—Will H. Towles, 
Director of Winona Summer School, 
P. A. of A. and author of Towles’ Por- 
trait Lightings. 

Evening 
Ballroom of Hotel 
_ Reception by the officers. A short reel 
of moving pictures, comedy by J. Ches- 
ter Bushong, Worcester, Mass., will 
start the evening’s entertainment, fol- 
lowed by dance. We are fortunate in 
having the Hotel Orchestra for each 
evening’s entertainment and dance. 
Wednesday, September 29th 
Ballroom of Hotel 
Forenoon 

1. Short business session. 

2. “The New Welfare League,” by Frank 
V. Chambers, Editor BULLETIN oF 


PuorocraPHy, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
promises to be something unusual and 
interesting. 

3. “How to Photograph the Babies and 
Children,” by Walter Scott Shinn, New 
York City.’ This1s9Mre Shinns@iger 
appearance on our platform. He has 
delighted his audiences at the National 
and other associations. 

Afternoon 

1. “Composition,” illustrated by portraits 
of her own making, Emme Gerhard, of 
the famous Gerhard Sisters, of St. 
Louis, Mo. This is not a dry subject 
as presented by Miss Gerhard. She 
will hold your interest from start to 
finish. 

2. “Criticism of Photographs,” by John 
H. Gare; of Boston, Mass” § Uiis iced 
very instructive feature of our pro- 
gram. Photographs will be selected by 
Garo from the exhibit. 

3. “A Talk to Employees.” 
to be announced. 

Evening 
Ballroom of Hotel 
Usual entertainment and dance. 
THuRSDAY, September 30th 
Ballroom of Hotel 
Forenoon 

1. Business session. 

Reports of Nominating and other Com- 
mittees. 
Election of Officers. 

2. “System and Cost Finding,’ by Louis 
Fabian Bachrach. In this second talk 
of Mr. Bachrach he is prepared to 
give you examples in the simplest form, 
so that all may thoroughly understand. 
He has spent considerable time and 
money on this subject and you are for- 
tunate indeed that he is willing to give 
the benefit of his experience to help 
you in the conduct of your business. 

Afternoon 

1. “Practical Advice for the Reception- 
ist.” Speaker yet to be announced. 

2. “How to Get the Baby Business and 
How to Sell the Parents,” by Walter 


Speaker yet 
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Scott Shinn. This should be exceed- 
ingly interesting to Studio Reception- 
ists and Sales Department. . 

3. A practical talk to Commercial? Phos 
tographers, by one who knows how to 
handle the subject, followed by a pos- 
sible meeting of Commercial Photogra- 
phers, who will complete plans for 
organization. 

Evening—Banquet Night—Dining Room of 

Hotel. 

Eat, drink and be merry. Fun galore! 
This will be the outstanding social 
event of our program, followed by 
entertainment and dance in ballroom 
of hotel. 

Tickets to the Banquet, Entertainment 
and Dance will be issued by the Hotel 
Management without extra charge to 
all members who have reservations at 
the hotel. To those without reserva- 
tions the charge will be $3.00 each. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 

Swampscott is reached from Boston by 
motor over the Metropolitan Parkway Sys- 
tem, which follows the water practically all 
the way, or by train over the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 

For those who come by train, we advise 
to buy your tickets to Lynn, where you can 
take the trolley to the New Ocean House for 
10 cents or by taxi, if you prefer. 

Annual. Dues 

Proprietor, $3.00; Registration Fee, $2.00. 
Total, $5.00. 

Employees, Registration Fee, $2.00. 

Guests, Registration Fee, $1.00. 

Mail your check at once to George H. 
Hastings, 71 Madison avenue, Newtonville, 
Mass., Secretary pro tem., who will immedi- 
ately mail you a receipt. 


SPECIAL Hore, CoNvENTION RATES 
(Per Day Per Person) 


100 Double rooms and private bath.......... $8.00 
30 Double rooms with running water...... 
30 Single. rooms with bath: {7222 see 9.00-10.00 
46 Suites of two rooms with bath between 
for four persons 
16 Double rooms with running water for 
three persons 
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A limited number of cottage rooms without bath, 
connected with the hotel, with meals, including 
banquet, at $5.00 per day per person. 

For non-resident guests, combination tickets will 
be issued for meals taken in one day, as follows: 
Breakfast, luncheon and dinner.............. $5.00 


Metemerncineon and dinner. ......60...0.6c 0s. 4.00 
Beererenincheon or dintier...:..6...0. ccs. ace 3.00 
Special blue plate luncheon in Tea Room.... 1.50 


Garage space in concrete fireproof garage, $1.00 
per day. 
Yes, the Manufacturers and Dealers have 
voted to attend our Convention, but without 
exhibit. 


# 
Some Elements of Coloring 


There are three principal ways of coloring 
photographs, and these are, or should be, 
chosen in reference to the ultimate use of the 
colored photograph. These methods entail 
the use of oil color, water color and pastels. 
All three are suitable for large heads, and in 
fact any large work of any description. 
Water coloring is the only one that should 
be employed in miniature work. Pastel may 
be used as a preliminary process of finishing 
heads in water color. 


Oil Coloring 


We will first consider finishing a head 
and shoulders in oils. Let us assume a 
vignetted head on a matt bromide paper. 
The first consideration is whether we would 
keep the paper white where it is not painted 
on, or whether we will lower its tone so as 
to enhance that of the flesh, etc. It may 
here be observed that by tone we mean depth 
of shade in relation to the lights. Color is a 
different thing altogether. We will decide 
to reduce and lower the general tone of the 
background. The first thing to do is to rub 
it over with some medium. Megilp is occa- 
sionally employed but does not dry very 
quickly. One of the more rapidly drying 
mediums is preferable, and every artist has 
his own recipe for this purpose. Take a 
soft old cotton or linen rag, make it into a 
pad, and, having put some medium on it, rub 
it lightly over the whole of the enlargement. 
This will serve a double purpose; it will 
clean the surface and make it easy to apply 
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the color. Let there be just enough medium 
to make the surface tacky, not wet. A very 
good transparent grey can be made by mix- 
ing Viridian, Rose madder with, if desired, 
a little French blue. This can be put on 
with a large brush in dabs anyhow, any- 
where. 

Now take the original soft rag and dis- 
tribute the color evenly over the whole sur- 
face, head, dress, background, etc. Use the 
same pad, and, with a series of strokes at 
right angles to each other, bring the color 
to a smooth level grey, using the pad in the 
same manner that a house-painter does his 
brush. With a clean pad remove the color 
from the face, neck, and any part where 
purity of color is required. The object of 
tubbing the color over every part is to 
ensure that the color intended for the back- 
ground does actually come up to the head, 
and that we do not leave a halo of light all 
round it. Now decide what color the hair 
is to be. If fair, a thin coat of burnt sienna 
may be applied, using a pad as before. 
Avoid coming up close to the edge of the 
hair, which should be left soft and vague. 
The lights on the hair may now be rubbed 
with a dry rag, and we shall find that'as we 
are only using transparent color at this stage 
of the work, all the details of shape will be 
apparent, which is desirable. 


Thé Coloring of the Face 

Now mix rose madder, vermilion and 
aureolin for the first coat of the flesh. At 
this point great discrimination is necessary. 
The face of a young girl or a child will 
incline to pink. The face of an old man or 
woman will be yellower. It is very easy to 
add yellow to a face but very difficult to 
remove it, so that if you must be wrong, 
let it be in the direction of diffidence with 
color. Cover the whole of the face with 
this pale flesh color, taking care that none 
of it comes quite to the edge of the cheek. 
It is very unusual to see any of a lady’s 
complexion on the wall behind her. Now 
rub away some of this color from the face, 
on the temple for instance, down the nose, 
on the cheek bone, the chin—in fact, any 
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part where it seems necessary; in other 
words, where the principal light falls. Using 
the same color as for the lips, but with the 
addition of more vermilion, dab a little on 
the cheeks softly and delicately ; in doing so 
the placing and general shape of the patch 
of color must be carefully observed. It may 
be remembered that the red patch on the 
cheek of a clown is a caricature of the red 
It is a triangle, with one point 
towards the nose. That is the general shape 
of the red on our cheeks. If it approaches 
too near to the nose it gives the appearance 
of an influenza cold. If it is too high on the 
cheek bone, it suggests the cheeks of the 
comic countryman of the theatrical stage. 
If it approaches too near the ears, the red 
jowl of an old man with a clean shaven red 
face is suggested. Therefore we are com- 
pelled to the conclusion that 1t must be small 
wherever we place it, and as it must not be 
a simple spot of color, we are forced to keep 
it delicate in color as well as scanty in 
amount. This is all that is required, and all 
that is even legitimate. Photographic color- 
ing must be reserved and quiet. Any excess 
is vulgar, and should be unpleasing. The 
same reserve applies to the coloring of the 
lips, the blue or brown of the eyes, the color 
of the hair; in fact, any part of the work. 


on our faces. 


The dress may now be dealt with, and as 
we are frequently compelled to follow 
instructions in the color of the dress, so the 
necessity for reserve is obvious. A colored 
photograph should remain a photograph: it 
is ridiculous to regard it as a painting. 

We may have a head to color which is 
very black and white in tone. Such a head 
is best left severely alone; but, as before 
said, we cannot always choose. A very black 
shade on the face or neck may be modified 
by rubbing a little light red over the part. 
Light red, being an opaque red containing 
some yellow, will mix with the black of the 
part we are dealing with and a somewhat 
warm grey will be the result. It is seldom 
that such a color is found in nature, never on 
a fair skin. So the greatest care is necessary 
to avoid producing a hot, foxy result. A 
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little emerald green added to the light red 
will neutralize this. If it be still too dark, 
a little flake white must be added. When- 
ever we attempt to cover up and change 
utterly any part, we take a great respon- 
sibility, and we should never assume this 
unless we are sure we can meet it. Color- 
ing photographs is at best only producing a 
suggestion of the colors of nature. There 
is nothing inartistic in a well posed and 
lighted head and shoulders. Color is not an 
actual, certain advantage. All that can be 
said is that it is demanded, and we are not 
considering the tastes of ignorant or vulgar 
people. There is so much good photo- 
graphic portraiture done nowadays that it 
is possible to meet the wishes of anyone who 
desires color without infringing the canons 
of good taste. 

As we are dealing with a vignetted head 
and shoulders, it is obvious we must not let 
the color of the dress be equally strong all 
over: it must diminish in the degree that the 
tone diminishes. A suggestion of a cast 
shadow may now be added to the back- 
ground, care being taken that it is on the 
proper side of the head. lf the headmipe 
turned full to us and the light falls directly 
on it, then no cast shadow is admissible. 

When all is dry and hard, say in a week, 
a very small accentuation of the high-lights 
may be attempted, using the greatest care that 
the opaque color is thin and delicate, so that 
no absurd change in technique is visible. 
This manner of dealing with large heads is 
suitable to photographs that are used as 
advertisements and are displayed outside 
theatres, etc. There is no reason why such 
work should not be pleasing and decorous. 
No attempt is here made to elaborate this 
subject; it is the method and only the 
method we are describing. 


Water-color on Pastel 
Another manner of dealing with coloring 
heads is by the use of pastel and water 
colors together. Everyone knows that a 
bromide print has a gelatine surface. If we 
try to cover a large surface with a wash of © 
water color, we shall infallibly produce a 
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patchy effect, as the surface is non-absorb- 
ent. To stipple it until it is level is not a 
commercial proposition; it costs too much, 
because it takes too long. Therefore we 
must adopt some other method. ‘This can be 
done by using pastel, which is a soft, smooth, 
chalky substance that can be put on with a 
pad or stump. It is necessary to prepare the 
surface by rubbing it lightly with powdered 
pumice. Sprinkle this freely over the 
enlargement (which should be mounted), 
knock the edge of the mount on the floor, 
which will shake off the coarser particles of 
the pumice, leaving only the fine, floury part. 
This must be rubbed lightly with the tips of 
the fingers. Do not use a pad or even a 
piece of cotton wool, as any little coarse par- 
ticles of pumice which may be left will 
scratch the surface of the gelatine. It could 
not be distinguished if a pad were used, but 
would be felt immediately with the fingers 
and could be removed. From this point 
onwards, the hand must never touch the sur- 
face. It is not enough to assume that the 
hands are clean. They may be as clean as 
soap and water can make them, but they will 
be moist, and that will be fatal to any work 
we may attempt with the brush in follow- 
ing operations. A very small touch with the 
fingers which is not visible to the eye will 
prevent the color being put on smoothly and 
cleanly with the brush. 

The handling of the pastel differs from 
the handling of oils, for although it has 
many points in common, it is different in one 
particular. The same artistic principles 
obtain, but it is not the legitimate use of the 
pastel which we are concerned with; it is a 
compromise. Properly used, pastels, which 
are always opaque, should be applied in the 
same manner as a mosaic pavement is man- 
aged. Each tint should be put on separately, 
with as little after-disturbance as possible. 
It is obvious that this should only be done by 
a master. Really good painters in pastel are 
very, very scarce, and the outfit for such 
work is a formidable affair, entailing the use 
of thousands of tints. But pastels may be 
used to save time and labor when the color- 
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ing of an enlargement by some means or 
other is our object. 

Having prepared the surface of the print 
take some pastel of the exact color we wish 
to employ, rub it on a piece of clean wood, 
deal for choice, and, using this as a palette, 
take up on a clean pad as much color as we 
think we shall use and rub it on any of the 
large surfaces until we have the part softly 
and smoothly colored. Remember that to 
put too much on and then rub it off is a 
futile and’ foolish operation, as ‘Tom Hood 
said of the medical fraternity, who formerly 
employed body snatchers to provide them 
with subjects: “If they don’t want us there 
(the grave) why did they send us to it?” 
If we don’t want so much color, why use it? 

This may be continued until we have 
large surfaces (which would take days to 
stipple until smooth and level) very expe- 
ditiously colored. Now take a kettle with a 
spout fixed to the upper part of the body of 
the vessel, put in a little water and place it 
on a gas ring until we have a furious jet of 
steam coming from the spout. Hold the 
enlargement in this steam, keeping it in 
motion, never letting it remain still for one 
instant, or a pool of moisture will be formed. 
Keep up a circular movement until the sur- 
face looks damp. Withdraw the print and 
allow it to become quite dry. We shall find 
that the steam has softened the gelatine, and 
the pastel will be fixed, or at least suff- 
ciently to be handled with a brush. We can 
now treat it as if all the color had been put 
on with a brush. Do not attempt to apply 
a wash on any account, but finish it with 
clean soft touches. Do not touch a part 
twice until the preceding touch is quite dry, 
or we shall make an awful mess. Simply 
treat it as if we were using the brush only 
as we should in miniature painting, now to 
be described. 

Miniatures 

Miniatures should be painted only in 
water colors; and as we are talking about 
those with a photographic basis, they should 
consist of carbon prints on ivory. This is 
also a non-absorbent surface, and our 
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washes should be as clean and decided as 
our skill will permit, for it is possible to put 
only one wash on any part. We cannot put 
on a second without spoiling the first, there- 
fore do not attempt it. If we have washed 
in a background, for instance, and are not 
satisfied with the effect, we can remedy it 
by stippling. Stippling should be done with 
the largest brush we can use for the purpose. 
The larger the brush used, the softer and 
pleasanter will be the effect; and here again 
judgment must be exercised. If we work 
in a sloppy or careless mannet we shall only 
make a mess, and all the work must be done 
over again. This is a silly thing to do. The 
chief danger is the wish to see the result of 
each touch. If we have put on a certain 
amount of pigment, however attenuated it 
may be, we know it is there; let us be con- 
tent to know this. Do not work too heavily ; 
we shall not save time but only waste it. 
There is no quick and easy way of doing it; 
we must be patient and careful. 

The question is continually being asked: 
“How do I stipple’” Stippling should only 
be done as a finish to a wash. One should 
never begin by stippling, which consists of 
putting on minute washes which fill in the 
small spaces caused by the irregularity of 
the first wash, and when we speak of stip- 
pling it must be understood that we are 
speaking of water colors. Oul colors should 
never be stippled. When oil colors are used 
properly the brush is used more as a trowel 
than as a brush, the shape of the brush being 
adapted to the shape of the touch required. 
Some are flat with short bristles coming to 
a square end. These can be used to give a 
square touch in the manner of Brangwyn. 
It may here be observed that the possession 
of a square ended brush does not make a 
Brangwyn. Other brushes are round and 
full, converging to a rounded point. The 
number of brushes for oil painting may be 
infinite, but for water colors one shape is 
generally adopted, and there is no need to 
describe it, as it is well known. It is the 
handling that is important. We will assume 
that we have put on a wash of color, and 
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that, as nearly always happens with bromide 
prints, it is uneven and patchy, and can only 
be finished by stippling. We are speaking 
of a flat wash such as might be applied to a 
level, plain background. ‘The most impor- 
tant consideration is that the direction of the 
handling of the brush is not evident. ‘Those 
of us who can remember the shape of the 
brooms witches were supposed to ride upon 
will have in mind a stout stick with a large 
bunch of long twigs tied round one end of 
it. In many country places in England, and 
very generally on the Continent, this is the 
broom always in use in out-of-door sweep- 
It is not like our yard broom with the 
head nailed on at right angles to the stick. 
The stroke made by the witch’s broom is 
of the character of the stroke that should be 
adopted by the handler of the water color 
brush. It is pitiful to see some people 
niggling with the point of the brush, or 
dragging it along in the direction of its 
length. The larger the brush we can use for 
all purposes, the better. 


ing. 


Cross-hatching and Stippling 

We begin our stipple by putting on a 
series of broad, soft touches upon the lighter 
patches of our wash; these must be all in 
one direction, and all of about the same 
value and size. Allow this to dry, and then 
go on again, crossing them at right angles. 
The surface will now be broken up into 
squares. Allow this to dry, and repeat it at 
an angle of 45 deg., so that we have a series 
of touches in four different directions. ‘The 
spaces between (if any) will be octagonal in 
shape, although that is immaterial, as the 
surface should not show many spaces if the 
brush has been used skilfully, and the whole 
surface should be more or less equal in char- 
acter, but most likely not fine enough. 

This part of the work is called “cross 
hatching,” and is followed by the stippling, 
which consists in filling in with soft, short 
touches any small, light patches that may 
occur ; using the brush in the same manner 
as before, but with touches whose length 
and breadth are about the same. ‘There is 
no limit to this operation; whatever we do, 
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it will always be found possible to go on and 
do more, using a smaller brush as the work 


gets finer. Very fine stippling 1s an unholy 
operation, and is only permissible in 


miniature painting. The unfortunate who 
plumes himself upon his capacity to stipple 
smoothly and finely has as much right to 
consider himself an artist on that account 
as the fellow who raves in Hyde Park has to 
consider himself a statesman. When stip- 
pling is well done, it should be invisible. 
The chief stumbling blocks the student falls 
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over are as follows. Haste is one of them. 
He takes up too much color in his brush: 
the color is too thick and deep. He wants 
to see it: he is not content to know it is 
there. He does not mix enough to begin 
with; he has to leave off in the middle of the 
operation and mix some more, which is 
usually a different color. Either he forgets 
what tints he used first or he takes too much 
of one. Another fault is crudity. He is 
told that a certain surface should incline to 
blue. His idea of blue is raw prussian blue, 
so he uses it raw. Again, if he essays to 
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cross-hatch a surface, he begins correctly, 
but the direction of the touches wanders, or 
he does not pay continuous attention to 
keeping each touch like the preceding one. 
And so he goes on adding one fault to 
another, the whole getting darker and 
streakier, wiry and gritty, and generally 
hopeless. 

It may be thought that too much stress is 
laid upon the faults of the beginner, but 
these faults need not exist at all. He is told 
and shown what to do and what to avoid. 
In the writer’s experience, which for many 
years has been in teaching both large classes 
and individuals, he has seen that a certain 
percentage of the students in a class will 
never do any good. ‘They will not take 
trouble; they expect them desired, result to 
come by itself; that any kind of sloppy 
rubbish, if persisted 1n, will result in a work 
of art. Other students take some care, but 
tire easily ; they are really unlucky. Others 
see an idea at once, act upon it, never forget 
what they have learned, and are a real 
source of pleasure as well as profit to their 
instructors. Naturally they are the bright 
ones who do well and go far. 

Josh Billings, in his advice to aspiring 
poets, suggests sawing wood as an alter- 
native. He says he has known many men 
who could make a dust sawing wood, who 
were quite hopeless as poets. One cannot 
be too emphatic about the necessity for care 
and patience in the initial stages of any work 
with the water color brush. 

It is very important that we use good 
tools, good colors, good brushes, and accept 
only good prints. If we are asked to color 
a print which is dark and heavy in the 
shadows, refuse it. Avoid what are called 
“student colors.” The fact that you are a 
student has nothing to do with the colors 
you use: get the best only. All these makers 
keep a good stock of brushes; hog and goat 
hair for oils, red sable for water color, blot- 
ting paper stumps for small pastel work. 
Do not use wash leather stumps; they rub 
off as much as they put on—RopErt JOHN- 
son in The British Journal of Photography. 
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Timed Too Fast 


C. H. CLAUDY 


Did you ever have a galloping motor car? 
One of these inventions of the evil one him- 
self, which runs beautifully for a while, and 
then bucks and snorts, and hesitates, only to 
behave as if just out of the factory the 
moment you get it in front of the repair 
man’s place of usury? 

I have just spent a pair of hours and sev- 
eral dollars suggesting all the things which 
couldn’t possibly cause it to a highly. com- 
petent repair man who has finally eradicated 
the gallop. A week or so ago I had the car 
retimed; it ran like Dan Patch on a long 
run at speed, but galloped and stumbled 
alternately in city work. The repair man 
finally doped it out that it was timed too 
fast. When he slowed up the timing, it 
immediately became a sober and staid old 
motor and behaved as it has always done. 

For the benefit of the two non-motorial 
readers, let it be chronicled that the “timing” 
of a car is the relation between the time 
when the spark occurs in the cyclinder, and 
the time when the piston commences to make 
its down stroke. ‘Timed too slow, and the 
car is sluggish, eats gas, and has no pep. 
Timed too fast it has much pep, but gallops 
and runs unevenly except at high speeds. 

There are some businesses which are 
“timed too fast.” ‘That is, the owner thereof 
is so anxious to have everything about his 
work filled with pep and punch and vigor, 
that he overdoes it. At Easter and Christ- 
mas, when there is a rush, and everything 
must be done at high pressure, at great 
speed, in order to get done in time, the pep 
and push of an “advanced spark’ are put 
into it. But afterwards there is perfectly 
natural slowing-up process. There are some, 
however, who, observing the way the busi- 
ness goes at such times, think it can be run at 
such speed at all times. These men time 
their jobs too fast, and often wonder why 
the work goes with such a jumpy motion! 

A motor car which is normally timed 
hasn’t as much “jump” and “pick up” as 


‘then a slow pace. 


one which is timed too fast. But it will get 
there in the long run quicker, more econom- 
ically and with much less wear and tear than 
the car which is primed for a race track and 
used for city driving. The business which 
is kept too much on its toes all the time 
finally loses the ability to draw a long breath, 
and when businesses, men, motor cars, or 
athletes lose the ability to rest, they lose the 
ability to progress. 

Gertrude Ederle not only swam the Chan- 
nel, the first woman ever to do it, but beat 
the time of all who have ever done it. She 
was made to rest, now and then; compelled 
to stop for a few minutes and tread water, 
take a bite to eat, crack a joke. The Boy 
Scout finds he makes the best time on a 
forced march, not by going as fast as he can 
all the time, but by alternating a fast and 
Any man knows he can 
do more and better work in eleven months 
than he can in twelve, but for some mys- 
terious reason he expects his business to run 
at top speed all the time, completely forget- 
ting that “business” is not a thing, but an 
abstraction, and that only humans create, 
use, and misuse abstractions. 

Don’t time your job too fast. Don’t try 
to do more than your own share in any one 
day, week, or month, and don’t expect your 
people to do more than they should in the 
same intervals. Speed up for the special 
period, by all means, but-if you try to keep 
running at top speed all the time, the top 
speed will slow up and there will be no 
reserves left when next it is important to put 
on the gas and push her to the limit. Fast- 
timed motors and businesses run well at 
speed, but neither motors nor businesses can 
run at speed at all times—there is always 
the bad road or the bad season to get 
through, and then a steady pull is worth any 
amount of runaway pep. 

In its business aspects photography dif- 
fers not at all from businesses which manu- 
facture and dispose of a product to the pub- 
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lic. The portrait business is uniform with 
the hay and grain, the coffee and soda, the 
drug and hardware business, in its business 
aspects. In its professional aspect it differs 
from all these, but it is never the profes- 
sional side which is overtimed. ‘The pro- 
fession never hurries; it sees but beauty and 
art. It is the business side, the profit and 
loss side, the buy and sell side, which is 
sometimes overtimed; and the universal 
experience of all other businesses, that this 
doesn’t pay, applies just as well to the photo- 
graphic business. 

Don’t overtime your motor car—it gal- 
lops when it should run smoothly. Don’t 
overtime your business—it won’t pull stead- 


ily when a steady pull is needed! 
we 


The Guaranty Fund in Nebraska 
M. L. HAYWARD 


“Want cash for this check?” the cashier of 
a Nebraska bank queried. 

“Give me a $1,000 certificate of deposit, and the 
rest in cash, the customer suggested, pocketed the 
certificate and cash, and the check in question was 
paid in due course. 

A few days later the customer was paying the 
local photographer. 

“Take this deposit certificate?” the customer 
queried. 

“Sure, it’s the same as cash,” the photographer 
agreed. The customer endorsed and delivered the 
certificate and got a receipt for his account. 

The next day the photographer presented the 
certificate for payment, the issuing bank gave 
him a draft on a second bank, the draft was 
dishonored, the issuing bank went into the hands 
of a receiver, and the photographer claimed his 
deposit certificate out of the Nebraska bank guar- 
anty fund. 

“The certificate was really a loan instead of 
a deposit,’ the receiver contended, but the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, in a recent case, 
reported in 200 N. S. 249, ruled in the photogra- 
pher’s favor. 

“The evidence shows that the customer gave the 
bank his check and received therefore the certifi- 
cate of deposit in question for a like amount. 
The check was paid and the bank received the 
proceeds thereof in full. The check, therefore, 
was the equivalent of money for commercial 
banking purposes. On its face the transaction 
with the customer was ordinary banking which 
the law sanctions as a basis for a deposit. The 
holder, for full value in the ordinary course of 
business, acquired the customer’s interest in the 
certificate of deposit and is the owner of the 
claim,” said the Court. 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


The Portrait Studio 
— Ra RGR] —— 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 


CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R. P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 


is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Cashing In to the Utmost on Sample Pictures 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Have you ever stopped to think, Mr. Pho- 
tographer, that the photographic business is 
very considerably different from most busi- 
nesses in that you sell your product before 
you make it? 
~ Most businesses, you know, sell the actual 
goods which have already been made, to the 
customers. For instance, shoes are not sold 
on order like photographs, but the actual fin- 
ished products are sold. And so with gro- 
ceries, meats, candy, ice cream, flowers— 
almost all other lines of business. 

And have you ever stopped to think just 
what bearing this fundamental difference has 
on your merchandising problems? Have you 
ever considered the best ways of taking 
advantage of this situation in building more 
business ? 

Photographs are sold to customers in this 
way: 

First—On the reputation of the photogra- 
pher for doing good work. 


Second—On the work the customers see 
the photographer has done for other people. 


Third—On a definite understanding of 
just what sort of finish will be given to the 
work. 

Fourth—On faith. 


In other words, just about the best asset 
the photographer has in securing work is the 
samples of work he has already done. 

Since this is the case, let us look into this 
sample proposition and see just what the 
photographer can do in using samples with 
more effectiveness in building more business. 

Inspection, then, of the way that other 
photographers use samples in building busi- 
ness and inspection of the ways in which 
customers consider the samples shown them 
by photographers, lead to the following rec- 
ommendations for the use’of samples in the 
studio : 


First—All samples shown to customers 
should, by all means, be superior work. 


What excuse is there for the photogra- 
pher ever showing samples to the customers 
of poor work? Why ever do anything that 
will give the customers the idea that the 
photographer ever slips up on his work? 
Why not always do everything possible to 
create the impression in the minds of the 
customers that the studio does top-notch 
work all the time? 

Certainly if the customer has the idea that 
the studio always turns out top-notch work, 
the customers will look with more favor on 
the work done for them by the photographer. 
The customers will be inclined to feel that 
the work turned out for them by the studio 
is of high class because the customers are 
under the impression that the studio can’t do 
poor work. 

It is evident then that the proposition of 
allowing the customers to see samples of 
only the very best work that the studio has 
turned out is one of the most important 
propositions in the effective use of samples 
in building business. 


Second—See to it that the samples are 
absolutely clean and are in the best sort of 
condition. 

How many sales have been killed through 
letting customers finger samples which are 
dusty and dirty and which leave marks on 
fingers and gloves? 

How many sales have been lost through 
letting customers look at samples which are 
frayed and worn at the edges? 

It would be impossible to arrive at any 
exact figures regarding such lost sales, but 
there isn’t a doubt in the world but what 
many studios have suffered grievously from 
this proposition, for which there isn’t the 
In fact, it would be better 
to show no samples at all than to let cus- 
tomers get into their hands the dirty, soiled, 
frayed, worn, bedraggled samples which look 
so dreary and depressing and which, inevita- 
bly, create in the minds of the customers the 


slightest excuse. 
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idea that their own portraits will look dreary 
and worn and bedraggled and useless. 


Third—See to it that all of the samples 
shown to customers are of recent work. 
more ridiculous in 
appearance than a portrait showing a comely 
woman in an old-style dress? 


Is there anything 


Just the other day the writer was visiting 
a studio which wasn’t doing so very well in 
a business way. ‘The owner of this studio 
couldn’t figure out why it was that he wasn’t 
getting the business when the town in which 
he was located was prosperous and when the 
work that he does is high class. 

Well, it wouldn’t have been difficult to tell 
him, for his studio reception room looked 
like an “Old Curiosity Shop’—old_ horse- 
hair furniture, think of it! Old pictures on 
the walls which were soiled and dirty and 
which showed women in long dresses, wide 
sashes and long hair! Not a single bobbed- 
hair woman shown in any of the pictures 
used for samples! 

It was like stepping into a page from the 
past. And the photographer was living in 
the past, in the good old days when he was 
a young man and the most popular photogra- 
pher in his old home town back in the middle 
west. 

Small wonder this photographer wasn’t 
getting anywhere. 

Up-to-date pictures, when used as sam- 
ples in the studio, make customers feel that 
their pictures will look equally up-to-the- 
minute. And that’s what the majority of 
studio patrons want—up-to-date pictures all 
the time. 


Fourth—See to it that the samples are 
attractive. 

Suppose the studio has a lot of pictures 
hanging around which look as though the 
people pictured were inmates of the Nit-Wit 
asylum. 

Suppose the samples look as though they 
were taken at a convention of all the worn- 
out, disappointed, unsuccessful people in the 
world. 
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For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


Enlargements 
On leading bromide and chloride papers 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints’”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DUPLEX 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPER 


!} Is so sure to please, that we will send it to you on trial. Its # 
i purchase depends solely upon your satisfaction. + 
: Price, $2.50 per lb., plus postage. 
DUPLEX MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRIES, INc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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LIGHT 42 SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS : 
By M. LUCKIESH | 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Shows you how to study the application of 


Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS,.Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


I. International Atomic Weights 
II. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
III. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work ; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only 50c. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


—- —— — —— — TEAR OUT COUPON — — ——— — 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


') Enclosed find ; tele ae { for Materia Photographica. 
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What is the reaction on the average cus- 
tomer of seeing such pictures? 

The reaction is that the customer instinct- 
ively feels that the photographer simply isn’t 
capable of turning out portraits which look 
attractive. And the inevitable result of this 
is to make the customer feel that if he has © 
his picture taken at the studio, the portrait 
will look as though he were a member of the 
fish tribe instead of the human race. And, 
of course, as no one wants to look like a blue 
gill or a striped bass, the result is that folks 
are just naturally turned against the studio 
and their business is lost to the studio. 


Fifth—See to it that there is plenty of 
variety in the samples. 

Suppose the studio has only men’s por- 
traits on view as samples. In such a case the 
customers are quite apt to think that the 
studio specializes in men’s pictures and the 
other classes of customers will be turned 
against the studio. Or if the studio has too 
many baby pictures on view, the folks are 
apt to think the studio 1s good only on such 
pictures. Variety always adds to the attract- 
iveness and effectiveness of the studio’s 
samples. 

Make YOUR samples build more business 
for you, Mr. Photographer. Don’t lose out 
on this highly important method of getting 
business and making money. 


The New England Convention 


Headquarters: New Ocean House 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


September 28, 29, 30, 1926 


A Big Treat in Store for You 


' GEO. H. HASTINGS, Sec’y pro tem. 


71 Madison Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 
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You Must Attract Attention 
FRANK FARRINGTON 


Simple language is essential to attracting 
attention. When we are most anxious to get 
attention, we use the simplest words. 

A college professor might drop a lighted 
match inadvertently into the waste basket 
and start a fire. In his normal language the 
resultant announcement as he would rush out 
into the hall might be, ‘Vast conflagration 
impending. Hasten to produce the para- 
phernalia for extinguishment!” As a matter 
of fact, under such conditions, even the col- 
lege professor would simply shout “Fire! 
Fire!’ He would forget his high-brow 
terms in his anxiety to get his message 
across. 

In my old home town there used to work 
for the rector an old fellow whose love of 
long words had gained for him the nickname 
of “Superinduce,” since in his language 
everything seemed to be “‘superinduced.” On 
one occasion he came rushing in from the 
garden and exclaimed to the rector’s wife, 
“Madam, the male hen has escaped the pal- 
ing and is roaming at large in the horticul- 
tural enclosure!” 

Py Viateris) the rooster in <the garden?” 
demanded the lady. 

“That, madam, is the idea I intended to 
convey.” 

Such illustrations ought to illustrate the 
absurdity of high-flown language in places 
where it does not belong, and it certainly 
does not belong in advertising or in business 
talk, even where the subject is the art of the 
studio rather than a mere mercantile trans- 
action. 

Advertisements are intended to appeal to 
the average reader, and the average reader 
does not comprehend and will not trouble to 
read language that is above the level of his 
own conversation. 

By using plain, simple language, I do not 
mean using sensational language. I mean 
using the language of every-day conversa- 
tion, made just as little formal as is neces- 
sary to avoid having it appear slangy or lack- 


Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 


WET 


60 cents per copy, postpaid 


Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street. Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Combination Printing 

Who Discovered Photography* 

Vacation Photography 

Photography in Advertising 

Printing-out Papers 

Advanced Pinhole Photography 

Photography for Profit 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as'a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Selling Photographs to Advertisers 


* Forty cents each 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ti. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “‘Snap Shots’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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in the only perfect way 
A Res only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs } 
or locks used. § 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


° ae: 
ever oo gold and FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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ing in the slight dignity any printed business 
talk requires. 

Still, since no advertisement is of any 
value unless it is read, your headline must 
attract attention and the rest of the adver- 
tisement must hold it. Other considerations 
must be subject to this. 

The use of a headline, “Your Artistic Per- 
ceptions,” cannot be expected to develop any 
interest in what is below it. On the other 
land. this line, Your. Idea of Beauty,” 
might very well secure some readers for the 
sub-text, “Our Specialty—Infant Photogra- 
phy,” as a headline could not compete suc- 
cessfully with “Bring Us Your Baby.” 

When you have prepared an advertisement 
or a form letter, go over it carefully and 
simplify the language in whatever way 
you can. Be sure that it is written so that a 
child of ten or twelve years can understand 
it. That makes it certain that no readers 
are lost because they are dumb. 

The idea in the headline ought to get 
across at a glance, and the following reading 
matter ought to be so easily read and under- 
stood that no one induced to read it will fail 
to get the meaning at once. 


e 


“Dear me!” sighed the sweet girl graduate of 
the Hunt & Peck Typing School, “there is one 
mistake that I wish I wouldn’t keep making: I 
always seem to strike a question mark after my 
own name instead of a period.” 


& 

It is told of a yokel from an exceptionally rural 
district who visited London that when he returned 
he gave to the lads of the village a vivid descrip- 
tion of the hotel at which he had stayed. “Every- 
thing was fine,’ he wound up, “except for the 
light. They kept the light burning all night in my 
bedroom, a thing I ain’t used to.” 

One of the company in the Blue Boar placed 
his glass carefully on the counter, to ask: “Why 
didn’t you blow it out?” 

“Blow it out?” said the returned Ulysses. 
could I? The thing was inside a bottle.” 


“How 


ee 
Oh, it’s easy to cry and it’s easy to die, 
And it’s soft to pack up and quit; 
It’s dead easy to crawl, and simple to stall, 
But to stand it takes guts and grit. 
Oh, it’s easy to slide, and easy to glide 
With the current that flows your way, 
And it’s soft to lay down the very first round, 
But it takes a HE-man to stay. 


—George W. Graham. 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


LAGU 


ALATA 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Practical 


Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic.and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 


make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 714 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 


setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 


tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. . Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00.- 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor “‘Scientific American.’’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay, widely known authority on the mechanics of 
motion picture photography. The book contains 225 pages 
generously illustrated and is being used as a supplementary text 
by The New York Institute of Photography. Withthe amateur 
in mind, the author does not go into complex detail, but has 
succeeded in pointing out most clearly the optical and chemical 
laws governing cinematography together with their practical 
application. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either professionals or 
amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief Instructor in 
Cinematography, Signal Corps School of Photography, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is equally well known in the 
Motion Picture field for his unusual ability as an author. 
Special chapters were contributed by Charles W. Hoffman and 
by Research Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman 
Kodak Company. Price, $6.00. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised and 
reset. Illustrated; 430 pages. A veritable encyclopedia of the 
moving picture art. Easily understood. To those who are 
interested it will open up a new field of work. It tells of the 
romances, the adventures, the great preparations of marvelous 
ingenuity and the hundreds of other things that go into the 
making of moving picture plays. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. The 
reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter 
opinions. This book, in its comprehensive view, seeks to supply 
him with the basic facts and principles upon which art rests 
and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. It 
not only helps the reader to know what art is, but inits chapter 
on “Misconceptions in Art’’ proves how frequently the popular 
mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, E.E- 
One of the best books on photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck" 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily 
the scientific phase of light and shade. He directs you how to 
observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied 
results. The subject is so presented as to be fully within the 
comprehension of those who have not received a particular 
scientific training. A book the photographer has long desired, 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


Photograms of the Year 1925, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A record of progress in pictorial photography and a 
source of inspiration and pleasure, illustrated by the best 
photographs shown at the London Salon, the Royal and the 
leading exhibitions of the world. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Photography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photography. 
Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it refers to the 
technical means or mechanical methods for effecting artistic 
expression. It presents clearly and intelligibly the principles 
of art and their application to camera practice, recognizing the 
features incident upon the use of the material and instruments 
employed. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
book is recognized as the authoritative work published in 
English on the subject of Composition. It has maintained the 
cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England, where it has had a continued demand. 
The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes, which, 
while of special interest to the artist and photographer, is 
designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the 
pictorial. Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, by 
Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. White 
School of Photography. Every photographer who wishes to do 
more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ will find discussed in this 
volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific stand- 
point, not too elementary on the one hand nor too ultra- 
technical on the other. 302 pages, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 
cents. 
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Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known pictorialist has made a notable con- 
tribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional book. 
While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography can not be 
achieved by any ‘‘multiplication table,’’ he so clearly sets forth 
its principles that any photographer, amateur or professional, 
can see for himself just what makes a picture or, on the other 
hand, spoils it. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


PRINTING 


Perfection in the Pigment Process, Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an 
expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently practical. 
A book indispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire 
subject is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant 
upon the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed 
over which is essential to successful result. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


Print Perfection and How to Attain It, Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is replete 
with valuable information not only for the beginner, but also 
for the advanced worker. It is intended to be supplementary 
to Dr. Glover’s work on ‘‘Perfect Negatives,’’ but it is com- 
plete in itself. Written in the same concise, clear manner, it 
gives instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means for over- 
coming the difficulties attendant upon print manipulation. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
second edition, revised new subjects added, by Lloyd I. Snod- 
grass, B.S. The newest and most complete book on photo- 
graphic printing—by a practical photographer of wide experi- 
ence. Formulas and definite working instructions are given, 
together with a clear scientific explanation of the underlying 
principles. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. Boundincloth. Price, 
$3.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photog- 
raphy...) By Alireds Ber Hatching eh. heb Sen hokey Virose. C.S.. 
F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. 96 pages. It should be in the hands of every 
worker-in photography. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to photographic 
literature, containing, as it does, 969 working directions, tables 
and formulas, covering all departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 386 pages. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P.S., eleventh edition, 
revised and reprinted from new type. Invaluable reference 
book, classified as to subject; 800 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETOUCHING 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the authorita- 
tive handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every 
practical feature of the original edition, with many additions 
by the two leading experts in this field—T. S. Bruce and A. 
Braithwaite. A simple, practical course of instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 
16 plates;6x9in. Price, $2.50. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
If you want to learn retouching from the very beginning; if 
you want to learn every method of retouching; if you want to 
learn the most approved methods of retouching of today, 
including the use of the retouching machine, then be sure to 
get this most complete guide. $1.00, cloth; paper, 50 cents. 


Retouching and Finishing for Photographers by J. 
Spencer Adamson, in 124 pages the author has packed with 
principles and methods evolved from 25 years, practical experi- 
ence and wide research. You can learn the art of retouching 
and finishing with this book. Stiff paper cover, $2.00. 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical, 


photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


| The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 


real value to the pro- 


fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 

For the photographer who 

wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 
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E. M. Sheelor, of Omaha, has opened a studio in 
Lander, Wyo. 


H. A. Ludwig has sold his studio in Howell, 
Mich., to C. J. Nelson, of East Jordan. 


A new studio has been opened in Decorah, Iowa, 
by E. Monroe, formerly of Rock Valley, Iowa. 


G. W. Jackson, formerly of Assinaboia, Sask., 
has purchased the studio of Bob Binning in Barrie, 
Ontario, Can., and has taken possession. 


Hersh’s new photo studio in Ashland, Ky., was 
formerly opened for business on September first. 
W. A. Hersh, proprietor of the studio, has selected 
a splendid location on the corner of 16th Street 
and Greenup Avenue in the Gaylord building. 


Charles H. Volquarts, who has been in the photo- 
graph business in Plymouth, Wis., for the past 
47 years, has sold his studio to R. F. Zierer, of 
Sheboygan. After the studio has been remodeled 
and undergone some needed repairs, Mr. Zierer 
will move to Plymouth and take possession of the 
same. Mr. Volquarts has not made any plans for 
the future. 


| =: OBITUARIES = | 


Lucian Gray, photographer in Eureka Springs, 
Ark., for the past twenty years, dropped dead on 
the night of August 19 while standing in front of 
his studio. He was in his 68th year. 


James B. McCloskey, for many years a photog- 
rapher on East Washington Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind., died at the City Hospital, August 26. Mr. 
McCloskey was 69 years of age and is survived 
by his widow and a son and daughter. He retired 
from business about three years ago. 


Henry Alfred Ledden, one of Montreal’s oldest 
photographers, died on August 25. at his home, 
236 Wood Ave., Westmount, Quebec, in his 67th 
year. Mr. Ledden had been ill for over two years. 
Born in Quebec City, Mr. Ledden came here in 
1874 and soon became connected with the photog- 
rapher’s craft. For twenty years he was asso- 
ciated with the late G. C. Arless. Surviving him 
are his widow; a daughter, Mrs. T. H. Birming- 
ham, of Toronto, Ont.; and two sons, William and 
Earl, both of this city. 


Charles Binks, well known Bank Street photog- 
rapher, of Ottawa, Ontario, died suddenly on 
August 10. He had gone to work as usual and 
was riding home with his brother, Harry Binks 
in the latter’s car, when he suddenly sank in his 
seat, and when the car was stopped, it was found 
he was dead. Death being due to heart failure. 
Born in Ottawa fifty years ago, Mr. Binks had 
early started in photography, and when twenty 
years of age opened up a studio on Bank Street, 
near Wellington. His genial personality and strict 
attention to business made him many friends who 
will greatly mourn his passing. He is survived 


by his widow, one son Russel, and one daughter 
Gladys. 
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An Old Portrait Exhibition in Chicago 


It appears that Mr. Silas P. Melander, 
veteran photographer of Chicago thought of 
it, and everybody he approached who had 
old family albums or framed photographs 
of the vintage of the nineteen hundreds 
responded cheerfully and contributed pic- 
tures to make up the current exhibition at 
the rooms of the Chicago Historical Society, 
all planned and supervised by Mr. Melander. 

Most of these portraits, daguerreotypes 
and cards were taken before the Chicago fire 
(1871) and show celebrities of those 
pioneer days in raiment that would tend to 
produce convulsions in a modern matron, 
maid or man of fashion. 


A large framed photograph of Christine 
Neilson, the Swedish Nightingale, taken in 
1867, occupies a prominent position in the 
exhibition. This artiste was noted, not only 
for her voice, but for her powerful phy- 
sique ; indeed, she needed a lot of power to 
swing the crinoline and train forming her 
costume ! 

The well-dressed man of the eighteen 
been an 
imposing sight in skin-tight trousers, swal- 
low-tail coat and a flowered waistcoat of 
sheeny satin. Above his broad stock and 
the sharp points of his standing collar 
appeared luxuriant flowing whiskers. The 
ensemble topped by a lofty stovepipe hat. 

It’s a wonder that the photographers of 
that period charged so little for putting so 
much splendor into the picture. 


hundred and sixties must have 


Collegians Must File Photographs 
in Tennessee 

A good rule has been established by the 
authorities of the University of Tennessee. 
It is that every freshman entering that 
institution is required to furnish a photo- 
graph of himself for purposes of identifica- 
tion. Dean Felix M. Massey says: 

“This will enable me to get acquainted 
with the new men. I feel that the knowl- 
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edge of every student that he is personally 
known to the university authorities, will 
help him to make the best of his college 
days.” 

It seems to us that there is a suggestion in 
this, and we will leave it to the ingenuity and 
address of the enterprising photographer to 
find means of interesting his local educa- 
tional boards in a similar ruling. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Cops Become 
Photographers 

Photographs to supplement and corrobor- 
ate reports of accidents is the novel plan 
adopted by Sheriff L. F. Scriber, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.,. who ehas* ordered) several 
cameras for the use of mounted men in his 
command. ‘The cameras are of small size, 
and each officer has received full instruc- 
tions as to their use. 


Plecker of Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr. H. A. Plecker, Confederate veteran, 
of Lynchburg, Va., who has been a photog- 
rapher in that city for sixty-nine years, has 
retired, and will take life quietly in his old 
age. 

He has a valuable collection of views of 
Lynchburg, showing the development of the 
city from Civil War times down to the 
present. 

His most treasured photograph is that of 
General Robert E. Lee, mounted on_ his 
famous war horse, “Traveler.” 


Camera Catches Careless Camper 

An interesting example of detective work 
in the forest service occurred recently in 
California, when officers in that department 
secured evidence against a motorist who 
violated the camp-fire regulations before the 
camp-fire was even built. This sounds like 
Sherlock Holmes, but this is how it hap- 
pened: 

A tourist from one of the Eastern States 
established a temporary camp in the Trinity 
National Forest, California. On an inspec- 
tion trip, a forest ranger photographed this 
particular camp to secure a picture for use 
in a report on camping sites in his district. 
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A few days later, this ranger was called 
out to fight a forest fire that had plainly 
started from a camp-fire left burning by 
some careless camper who had moved on to 
parts unknown. 

This ranger remembered having included 
an automobile in the photograph of this par- 
ticular camp site some days before. Hurry- 
ing back to headquarters, he examined the 
negative, and with the aid of a magnifying 
glass, picked out the number of the license 
plates on the pictured automobile. He then 
sent a description over the telephone to 
adjacent towns and landed his man, who 
admitted his carelessness, paid his fine, and 
continued on his way with a new apprecia- 
tion of what was meant by “Be sure your 
camp-fire is out—then bury it.” 


Photographing the Invisible 


If keeping everlastingly at it will bring 
results, Lieutenant Goddard and his associ- 
ates at McCook Flying Field, near Dayton, 
Ohio, should bring back the bacon from the 
skies! Long-distance photography from 
seven miles aloft in an airplane is the job 
these daring birdmen have set themselves to 
accomplish. 

At an elevation necessary to bring objects 
200 miles distant above the horizon, the 
temperature is so low that the sextuple 
sheepskin suits of the operators must be 
threaded with an electric wire heating cir- 
cuit something like an electric bed pad. They 
must work behind masks into which oxygen 
is automatically pumped to support respira- 
tion. 

Special plates, sensitive to the infra-red 
light rays, are to be used, as experiments 
seem to indicate that only these rays will 
penetrate smoke and haze and bring the 
image to the camera. 

The infra-red rays do not affect the sen- 
satory apparatus of the human eye, and so 
it may be said that the camera can see what 
is hidden from the eye; in other words, that 
it photographs the invisible. 

Goddard aims at “taking” Detroit, over 
200 miles from Dayton. 
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Some idea of the difficulty in pointing his 
camera will be grasped if one comes to 
realize that it is like photographing an apple 
on the ground, two miles away, from the 
top of a twenty-story building ! 


Benjamin of Oakland 


We are pleased to have the artistic folder 
of Harold W. Benjamin, portrait photogra- 
pher of Oakland, Calif., in which he makes 
an appeal to everyone’s intelligence. 

“Those old family portraits! Would you 
part with them?” he asks. 

We grant at once that nobody would. 
That being so, Mr. Benjamin suggests the 
habit of keeping up pictorial records of fam- 
ilies in a systematic manner. To that end, 
Mr. Benjamin will arrange to picture our 
line by appointment at our convenience, by 
day, evening or on holidays. He will fur- 


nish proofs of camera studies on approval. 
That’s fair. Good idea. 


French Aristocrats on Exhibition 


The French Countess of Montemart has a 
novel method of raising funds for her pet 
charity—the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries 
of Paris. 

An exhibition of photographs of the 
aristocracy has just been opened by the 
President of the French Republic, and 
though the admission fee is high, there are 
said to be crowds of visitors to the exclusive 
show planned by the benevolent Countess. 

One has to be a lady of high degree and 
faultless lineage, and be able by a typed 
and certified pedigree to demonstrate that 
her blood is blue, and that no foreigner has 
entered her family by marriage in the last 
two hundred years. Duchesses, Countesses, 
Marquisses, and others of the nobility, have 
cheerfully responded to the appeal to come 
forward and help this most worthy cause. 

For one reason or another, some hundreds 
of applications have had to be rejected. Let 


us individually and collectively rejoice that’ 


we are not on the sorting committee ! 
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Report of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the P. A. of A. 


It is safe to say that the women who 
attended the recent convention at Chicago, 
enjoyed every bit of it, especially the won- 
derful luncheon given for us at the Drake 
Hotel by the manufacturers and dealers. 

Just after the luncheon, the annual busi- © 
ness meeting was held, though not as many 
remained for it as we had hoped, owing to 
some misunderstanding about the time. 
However, enough remained so that we could 
have our elections and transact other busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. John A. Erickson, of Erie, Pa., was 
elected Chairman of the Auxiliary, succeed- 
ing Mrs. Howard D. Beach, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., who has held that office for the past 
three years wtouccecding Mirc s/ainesml, 
Reedy, of Minneapolis, Minn., who resigned 
from the office of Secretary and Treasurer 
last) |} ume;pelics a Geena @ lari aar Chicago, 
was elected to that office, but later 
decided that she would not be able to 
take up the work, so resigned the office. 
There being no time to call another election 
meeting, Mrs. Frank V. Chambers, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., kindly consented to act as 
Secretary and Treasurer, pro tem. This act 
on the part of Mrs. Chambers in meeting 
our emergency is certainly appreciated by 
the Auxiliary. 

Plans for work during the coming year 
will be made known through the magazines 
from time to time, and we are hoping for the 
cooperation for our new officers that will 
enable them to carry out their plans for the 
good of the: W.0As, and for tie Ba A Lon. 

At this time I wish to most heartily thank 
all the kind friends who have so ably sup- 
ported me in my work as Chairman of the 
W. A., and to wish for Mrs. Erickson and 
Mrs. Chambers the same good will and the 
success that Mrs. Reedy and I have had. 


Mrs. Howarp D. BEaAcH, 
Chairman WV wAc ct) P; A, ofGA. 
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A Plea for Color Photography 


A Talk given by JEFFERY WHITE at the P. A. of A. Convention in Chicago 


In the first place, let me say that 1 am not 
going to show you anything startlingly new, 
although it may be new to those photographers 


who have neglected this phase of photography. 


I merely want to bring to your attention some 
of the possibilities of color photography. 

Color photography has been woefully 
neglected by the professional. Here and there 
you will find a man who is interested enough to 
devote some of his spare time to experimental 
work along these lines, and this I believe is the 
only way to make progress toward a practical 
and efficient method of reproducing colored 
objects. 

At the present time, the four prevailing 
methods of doing this by the half-tone color 
process and offset color process, (the latter 
used by litho plants) are: first, reproducing 
hand colored ordinary black and white photos; 
second, black and white photos by faking the 
colors; third, autochromes; fourth, color paint- 
ings or drawings. 

The reason that color photography is so 
seldom used by advertisers is because of the 
very limited number of sources where prac- 
tical and efficient color photography can be 
procured. It has been practically unavailable 
commercially, and almost overlooked by the 
advertising profession which has only recently 
begun to see the light. As a rule, when a cam- 
paign of illustrations in color is planned, the 
first thing the creative or layout man thinks of 
is obtaining paintings or drawings in color. 

While color photography has its own field, it 
does not conflict with the creative artist in pro- 
ducing illustrations in color,:as there will 
always be a demand for the artist who can 
idealize and elaborate on nature, thus having 
at his command a medium that is more flexible 
than photography. 

However, when the utmost realism is desired, 
which often requires the reproduction of 
delicate textures and finest details, photography 
stands unequalled. 

I find that most: people have a hazy idea of 
color. Instead of thinking of pigments and 
lights as separate mediums, it is much clearer 
if we stop to think that color cannot exist with- 
out light. 

Let’s keep this fact firmly in mind—white 
light, namely sunlight, is composed of the three 
primary colors—red, green and_ blue-violet. 
Color becomes visible only when one or more 
of these primary colors is wholly or partially 


absorbed by the object or surface that is receiv- 
ing the light. 

We must not think of pigments as colors, but 
as reflecting mediums. Right here I want to 
remind you again that the three primary colors 
are red, green and blue-violet. Someone will 
say : How about the red, blue and yellow which 
are the primary printing colors? Yes, they are 
the primary printing colors, but they are not the 
primary colors of the solar spectrum. — 

There are several ways of proving this— 
first let us take a screen color plate like an 
Agfa or Autochrome. 

Suppose we have an Autochrome of a girl 
wearing a yellow dress, a blue hat, and a red 
parasol, against a background of green foliage. 
Now, most photographers know that direct 
color plates (Agfa or Autochrome) are made 
to produce pictures in color by the additive 
method, which means that the picture is built 
up of the three primary colors of the spectrum 
which, as stated before, are red, green and 
blue-violet. Now if this is the case (and you 
can easily see the color grains with a magni- 
fier), how can we reproduce the yellow dress 
without any yellow grains in our plate? If you 
take your magnifier and place it over the yellow 
dress, you will see that the majority of color 
grains are red and green. | 

This demonstrates the well-known fact that 
yellow is not a primary color but is a compound 
color, and is the name we give the sensation 
caused by red and green rays striking the 
retinas of our eyes at the same time. 

Let’s see how that works out on the screen. 
Here we have primary red similar to ‘the red on 
the color screen plate. Next, primary green, 
and last, the primary blue-violet. Now let’s 
see what happens, when we add (additive) the 
green light to the red light—it is yellow. 

You: will remember my saying that white 
light is composed of the three primary colors— 
red, green and blue-violet. Each lantern is now 
projecting one of the three primary colors on 
the screen, and although the color and strength 
of our light sources is not perfectly balanced, 
we are obtaining approximate white light. 

I think that nearly all commercial photog- 
raphers know that, in three color photography, 
the printing color is said to be complementary 
to the filter color, but we are not at all sure of 
the exact meaning of this term. 

Let’s suppose that we are ready to make a set 
of three color separation negatives. First, we 
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place the red filter on the lens, and proceed to 
filter out or eliminate all primary red that is 
reflected by the object. By this we mean that 
all pure reds are rendered as white or nearly 
white in the finished positive, either on paper 
or on glass, as the case may be. 

Now as the whites in a picture do not take 
up color in any color printing process, it is 
evident that we cannot use a red ink or dye 
on this printing plate, as the reds have been cut 
out or lightened, and therefore will not take 
up the red color. 

We must print in a color that 1s opposite or 
complementary to the taking or filter color. 
What is meant by the word complementary? 
The simplest explanation I know of is this: 
two colors which, when mixed together, form 
white light, are said to be complementary to 
each other. 

Now we will deduct the red light from the 
screen. You will see that we have a greenish 
blue—in other words, only green and _ blue- 
violet rays reach our eyes, as the red has been 
shut off or eliminated. The greenish blue is 
said to be complementary to the red, as when 
they are mixed they produce white light as you 
have seen. Next we will cut off the green rays. 
Now we have only the red and blue-violet rays 
reaching our eyes, thus giving the sensation we 
call magenta or crimson. Magenta is comple- 
mentary to green. 

Lastly, we cut off the blue-violet lantern and 
obtain yellow, as only red and green rays are 
left, and as we showed before, when these two 
colors strike the retinas of our eyes at the 
same time, we get the sensation we call yellow, 
which is complementary to blue-violet. 

You have heard of additive colors and sub- 
tractive colors. In the additive system we add 
colored light to colored light, while in the sub- 
tractive system we subtract or absorb colors 
from white light. Instead of adding lights to 
lights, we are adding opacities to opacities, and 
each printing color must be so constituted that 
it absorbs the color that is transmitted by the 
taking filter. 

Inasmuch as a greenish blue pigment absorbs 
the red rays that strike it, a magenta pink 
absorbs the green rays, and a yellow pigment 
absorbs the blue-violet, the three, when super- 
imposed, will show no light or black. 

Personally I had a hard time trying to recon- 
cile the subtractive with the additive method, 
and I think it would be far easier to grasp the 
subject, if we forget about pigments as colors, 
and think of pigments as reflecting mediums, 
and colored lights as forming our picture, the 
former reflecting certain colored lights or com- 
binations of the same to the eye. 
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I will now try to describe all the equipment 
and operations necessary to produce color work 
by the Fotocolor method. 

For still life subjects, any ordinary view 
camera is suitable, provided it is rigid and the 
plate holders are adjusted for register. 

For subjects where life is introduced, or 
those requiring short exposures, it is preferable 
to use a single exposure camera to produce a 
set of color separation negatives in the shortest 
possible time. 

If the negatives are made in _ succession 
(which can be done quite rapidly by using a 
special sliding back), there is always the 
danger of motion in one or more negatives or 
between exposures. 

Perfect register (that is, equal size images) 
is controlled by the thickness of the color 
filters, (refractive index) color correction of 
lens, and distance of plate from lens. This 
latter is usually not uniform, unless the holders 
are especially adjusted for this purpose. 

Here we have a picture in three colors and 
black, produced by the Fotocolor method direct 
from the subject without the aid of retouching 
or art work of any kind. 

I will try to outline the method of procedure 
necessary to produce a four color picture of 
this kind, which, in principle, is very old. 

First, we make our set-up just as we would 
for an ordinary black and white photo, keeping 
in mind that the colors in the finished picture 
will look just the same as they do in the orig- 
inal (that is if the work is properly done, and 
we must be careful to see that the color com- 
bination is pleasing. 

After the combination and lighting are satis- 
factory, it is necessary to, place register marks 
somewhere on the outside of the setting, so 
they do not interfere with the lighting. 

These register marks usually consist of black 
crosses on a white ground, and facilitate the 
superimposing of the color positives so they 
will coincide exactly. 

When working in the studio, we usually 
expose and develop the black plate negative 
first), and if it) tsecorrect;. we expose for the 
three primary color separations or cut-outs, 
and develop them all together. 

In this connection, it is important to remem- 
ber that the exposure ratio must be correct. 
In other words, the exposure with each filter 
must be so timed that whites and blacks or 
neutral grays in the original subject show the 
same amount of density in all the negatives. 
This is essential for a well balanced and faith- 
ful reproduction of the subject. 

After the color separation negatives are 
exposed, we usually make a direct color plate 
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(Agfa or Autochrome), which we use as a 
color record. If, for any reason, it is necessary 
to produce another record, we proceed to make 
a four color film. 

This four color guide or proof is produced 
by making film positives from each of the 
primary color separation negatives, bleaching 
out the silver, and dyeing each with the proper 
subtractive or printing colors, and superimpos- 
ing the three when dry. The fourth film is 
merely a straight film positive from the black 
plate negative—no dye being used. 

Now these color records are interesting to 
photographers, but they do not mean much to 
the advertiser, as he is chiefly interested in 
color printing plates that can be put on the 
press that is printing his advertising copy. 

However, they play a very important part in 
the making of a photographic color reproduc- 
tion, as they give the client a very good idea of 
how his finished plates will print, and also 
serve as a color guide for the color etcher or 
litho artist, who very seldom has a chance to 
see the original subject that was photographed. 

After the color record’ has been: Oh Gaby 
the customer, we make a set of glass positives 
from the original separation negatives, which 
are delivered together with the color record to 
the house that is to make the printing plates. 

Color photography work is being sold today, 
and the demand is steadily increasing, and that 
is what interests the commercial photographer. 

In view of the fact that this medium has been 
available for the past fifteen or twenty years, 
it is amazing to see how the profession has 
neglected it. 

Mr. Crabtree, Dr. Mees, Mr. E. J. Wall, to 
whom I am indebted for the slides I have used 
in this talk, and many other scientists and 
photo-chemists have worked’ unceasingly to 
smooth the path of the color worker. However, 
it is up to us to put this work on a practical 
basis, and the man who is willing to work 
persistently, picking out the practical infor- 
mation from the large amount of literature 
available, will be sure to profit in the end. 

Of course this is not easy. It requires great 
care and patience, and much overtime work 
for us professionals who cannot neglect our 
every day bread and butter stuff. But this 
work is so interesting, so fascinating, that 
even though you do not expect to make a 
specialty of it, you will never begrudge the 
time and money spent. 

we 

“Every modern girl should have a chaperon,” 

says a writer in a morning paper. We would go 


further and recommend three chaperons working 
eight-hour shifts. 
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Power of the Printed Word 


C. H. CLAUDY 

Did you ever see a “love and marriage” 
paper? Yes, there really are such things; 
five of them, to be exactly particular, are 
published in this country. They are appar- 
ently all flourishing; they must have sub- 
scribers, or they couldn’t exist. And most 
of them consist largely of advertisements 
of people who want to get married! 

It is not necessary to discuss why people 
want to get married—both those who are 
and those who are not, know all about that, 
although the two classes perhaps look at it 
in a different way! Never mind that. But 
it does appear odd to most of us that any 
one would get married through the means 
of an advertisement. “I want a wife,” 
reads one such advertisement. “Must be 
good cook, have a good temper and like 
dogs. Age between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. Can offer a good home, on farm, kind 
treatment and_ affectionate disposition. 
Address X. Y. Z. care CoNJUGAL NEWS.” 

A sample copy of this little sheet drifted 
in to me, High Heaven knows why. I have 
been married to the same wife for almost a 
quarter of a century and hope she’ll put up 
with me for the rest of the journey. Maybe 
it was to give me an idea of the universal 
power of advertising, that the little paper 
was mailed to me. For it surely seems that 
if a man can persuade a woman to marry 
him by advertising a farm, kind treatment, 
and an “‘affectionate disposition” or a woman 
get an offer of marriage by advising in print 
that she is a capable seamstress, a good 
cook, and likes children, there is no task 
which the printed word may not accomplish. 

Certainly the selling of photographs 
should not be beyond the power of print, if 
a ball and chain can be sold and bought by 
this means! 

I am often asked by photographers what 
I think of the daily newspaper as a medium 
for advertising for portrait photographers. 
I think different things, according to the 
size of the town and the character of the 
newspapers. In New York, Chicago, Phila- 
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delphia, San Francisco, and other similar 
large towns, the waste circulation of a news- 
paper imposes a heavy burden on the adver- 
tisement. A paper which has half a million 
circulation in a big city, spreads over so 
much territory. Perhaps only one percent. 
of the readers are possible sitters for any 
one studio on account of the physics of dis- 
tance and the mechanics of transportation. 
The man who lives in Harlem won’t go to 
Brooklyn to have his picture made. But 
in smaller cities, the newspaper may be a 
most excellent way of selling the idea that 
the reader needs to have his or her—prob- 
ably her—picture made. The photographer 
who has a large rural trade, to whom 
farmers and their wives and children come, 
on their visits to town, will naturally prefer 
a paper which has a rural circulation, provid- 
ing there is such a paper published locally. 
In towns up to fifty thousand population— 
and this limit is here used arbitrarily—the 
daily newspaper ought to be able to sell pic- 
tures as readily as the Conjugal News sells 
wives and husbands! 

I note in the marriage paper that the 
advertisements, mostly short ones, stress 
certain fundamentals. They can cook, they 
love children, they are kind hearted, they 
are affectionate, they have “no incum- 
brances,” by which I suppose they mean they 
have no possible “in-laws” to gum up the 
new marriage game! 

It would seem that the photographer, in 
his advertisements, ought to cultivate a 
similar attitude of simplicity. The funda- 
mentals are the things with which to attract 
—the details can be told later in an inter- 
view. The general public is probably more 
interested in price, in connection with photo- 
graphs, than any other one thing, with 
quality holding an equal share of their inter- 
est. Details of mounts, time required, 
deposits needed, colors of finish, etc., are all 
of interest, but not in publicity designed to 
attract attention. 

None of these advertisements of wife or 
husband wanted can be designed to “‘close 
the deal.” All any of them can do, and 
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doubtless all any of them are expected to do, 
is to open negotiations. Lulu sees Ben’s 
advertisement and writes to him. They tell 
each other something—they exchange pic- 
tures—they meet and talk. 

The photographic advertisement is like 
that. It cannot, and usually does not, sell 
the order. It interests the reader. She makes 
an inquiry. She comes in and looks, It is 
up to the receptionist to do the rest. 

Therefore, keep unnecessary details out 
of the daily paper, in the small to medium 
sized town. Don’t try to tell the whole 
story—tell just enough to arouse interest. 
And change the copy whenever a new adver- 
tisement is published. People won’t read 
the same statement twice, if they can help it. 

With such cautions and ideas in mind, 
there seems no reason why you shouldn’t 
marry your pocketbook to some money out 
of the pockets of new customers—certainly 
you have as much chance as he or she who 


advertises for a life sentence! 
rd 


Movies Show Flowers Growing 

in Lamplight 

Moving picture audiences have often seen 
buds grow into full blossom on the silver 
screen, and have wondered how it is done. 

Until recently, such pictures have been 
made from a long series of “stills” taken at 
intervals over a period of days or weeks by 
hand operation of the camera. The present 
advanced practice involves a motion picture 
camera focused on the plant, and the action 
of the machine is slowed up to a pre- 
determined number of pictures per hour by 
a simple train of mechanism. 

When the apparatus is used to record the 
stimulating effect of electric light on plants, 
the exact speed regulations of the camera 
gives the accurate effect of the light on each 
stage of growth. 

Advocates of electric lighting of green- 
houses claim that the grower who uses elec- 
tric light as a stimulator, is able to calculate 
in advance just when his flowers will be 
ready for the market, regardless of weather 
conditions. 
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Help Essential 


I think that your inauguration of “The 
Open Forum” is a fine innovation and I do 
sincerely hope that it may induce men and 
women of our profession to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to give voice to personal 
opinion, as you say, in an orderly and a 
decent way. 

Personally, I have often wished that I 
could broadcast what I think when I have an 
inspiration, and such inspirations do emerge 
from the placid state-of mind one isn; 
while attending conventions; ideas likely to 
be submerged in our ordinary routine life of 
business, myself included. I do think that 
present-day professional photographers are 
a conventional lot, expecting to carry on a 
successful business enterprise in almost the 
identical way their forefathers did in the 
mid-Victorian period. ‘True, at times, I have 
to laugh at the way the studios of thirty 
years back were conducted, yet, I and the 
rest of us still keep it up. To be sure, the 
invasion of the audacious amateur who began 
to assault us about twenty-five years ago, 
made us make a splurge to save our face in 
the community; but we lapsed and I think 
all of us must, if candid, acknowledge that 
our portrait work has none of the striking 
originality which the present-day amateur 
presents in his work. Our _ professional 
apathy is really contagious, for some of these 
amateur innovators who joined the profes- 
sion were not long in it before they lapsed 
and conformed to the antiquated stereotyped 
method of pose and lighting, till it became an 
established factor. All of us know from our 
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WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


SSS aS #2 opinion expressed in this column ts not to be con- 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. .-. 
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association with the general public that there 
is evidence of cultured taste in the com- 
munity, but we discountenance suggestions 
when advanced by people of taste, and insist 
upon the necessity of yielding to our pro- 
fessional procedure. 

I think the trouble is that we are not 
homogeneous. ‘That is, we do not collabo- 
rate for mutual benefit. Not that we are 
suspicious or at all jealous of one another, 
but rather, as I said, too apathetic, or, in 
plain language, too lazy. 

We are treated with a lot of gratuitous 
criticism at the close of every National Con- 
vention of the way it is administered. But 
I think the trouble is that the convention 
administrators are left to devise, manage, 
and conduct schemes, and we stand by and 
look on without offering suggestions, and 
then, when all is over, kick and criticize and 
condemn. 

I sincerely believe conventions do help, 
but the help might be more effectual if we 
would give our support by making ourselves 
one with the administration, holding up their 
hands and encouraging them in their work, 
instead of anathematizing them after they 
have made strenuous efforts to make the con- 
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He (attempting to start car)—This darned self- 
starter won’t work. There is a short circuit 
somewhere. 

She—Well, why don’t you lengthen it, dear? 


od 


vention a success. 


When you tell a man something, it goes in one 
ear and out the other; when you tell a woman 
something, it goes in both ears and comes out of 
her mouth.—GarcoyLe. 
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What Outsider Told Photographer 
‘About Latter’s Business 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Recently a Western photographer who 
wasn’t doing so well called in a friend of 
his from another town and said this to the 
friend: 

“My business seems to be all shot to 
pieces. I used to be doing splendidly a 
couple of years ago, but recently I have been 
getting hardly any business at all. I wish 
you'd take an unbiased look at my business 
and try and tell me what’s the matter with 
it. Find out, if you can, why it is that I’m 
not doing so well and also make some sug- 
gestions, if you will, as to what I could do 
to make things better.” 

Accordingly the friend did as suggested. 
He snooped around the studio for several 
days, watched customers as they came into 
the studio and also talked to them, went over 
the photographer’s books, inspected the 
equipment and in other ways completely 
familiarized himself with the entire business. 

At the end of the third day the friend 
announced himself as willing to make a 
report. And the report he made will, unques- 
tionably, prove of interest and value to other 
photographers in other sections and it may 
offer worth-while ideas and suggestions to 
these other photographers which will be of 
real help to them in building more business. 

Here is what the friend said to the photog- 
rapher : 

“T’ve found a number of things wrong 
with your business and I believe that if you 
will remedy them you'll find business better 
than it has been. 

“Tn the first place, I find that you aren’t 
going out after business in any way at all. 
You’re simply sitting here in your studio all 
the time waiting to handle whatever business 
comes in and kicking because it doesn’t 
come. 

“That isn’t the way to make a success of 
your studio nowadays, when there is so 
much competition and when everyone else 
who is getting anywhere in business is out 
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hustling all the time. You certainly ought 
to go out after business in some way 
—either through newspaper advertising, 
through the use of letters, through the use 
of window displays or in some other way. 
You might even go out and do some per- 
sonal soliciting with very good results in the 
way of securing more business. By all 
means, stop sitting still and waiting for busi- 
ness to develop and go out and get some 
business yourself. 

“In the second place, your studio looks 
more like an Old Curiosity Shop than like 
an enterprising, up-to-the-minute, modern 
place of business. 

“Look at your furniture. Some of it looks 
like it had been used on the Ark. Some of 
it has the stuffing coming out. All of it is 
in need of fresh paint or varnish and fresh 
covering. 

“Look at the backgrounds and other stuff 
in your studio.. All of it is old, antiquated 
stuff—the sort of stuff that might have been 
all right years ago, but which is altogether 
out of the running nowadays. Your draperies 
are also passe, and your ladies’ dressing 
room is a fright. The stuff in that ladies’ 
dressing room wouldn’t do justice to even a 
second-hand store. 

“In the third place, the lighting arrange- 
ments in your reception room and dressing 
room -are ‘terrible’ ' Your. recepiuormerocm 
looks as dismal as a dungeon. And I don’t 
see how in the world the ladies who use your 
dressing room are able to see whether their 
hair looks all right or not or whether they’ve 
got their rouge on evenly or not. 

“By all means improve the appearance of 
_ your studio and get better lighting arrange- 
ments. How can you expect to make sales 
when the environment in which you try to 
make sales is so altogether displeasing? 

“Then, in the fourth place, you make your 
customers guess as to what sort of work 
you do and the prices you charge for the 
work. You have no samples of the various 
sorts of pictures you take. Whenever a 
customer asks you to show the sort of work 
that you do for a certain set price per dozen, 
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you show mountings alone or prints alone— 
never the sample of a completed job that is 
both interesting and attractive. 

“Other lines of business find that the use 
of samples is the biggest sort of a help to 
them in doing more business. It naturally 
would be because the average person always 
likes to see what he is going to get for his 
money. And I haven’t any doubt but what 
you'd find it equally worth while to use more 
samples in your business. 

“In the fifth place, you are terribly lax 
about permitting people to charge accounts 
and about getting them to pay up what they 
owe. 

“On going through your books I find that 
you have hundreds of dollars on the books 
which have been there for long periods of 
time. In other words, you've got a lot of 
money sewed up in accounts which are long 
past due and which you will probably never 
be able to collect. 

“Every time you let a customer get into 
you for a charge account which the customer 
never pays, you are losing a lot of money 
and it only takes a comparatively small num- 
ber of such accounts to put you into finan- 
cial difficulties. 

“The photographic studio should never be 
in financial difficulties if it watches its charge 
accounts carefully all the time or if it never 
allows people to run up any bills at all. Of 
course, the best plan for you would be for 
you to cut out all charge accounts entirely 
and to put your entire business on a cash 
basis. 

“In the sixth place, you’ve got a kind of 
‘high hat’ way of doing business that peo- 
ple don’t like. You have the air of saying 
to them that you are the best there is in the 
way of photography and that if they don’t 
like the way you do things, they can go else- 
where. Well, of course, some people will 
do just that—they will go elsewhere. Folks 
nowadays are too accustomed to courtesy 
and friendliness on the part of business peo- 
ple to stand for any ‘high hat’ stuff from a 
photographer or from anyone else. 

“Finally, you’ve allowed yourself to get 
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Concentrating Spotlamp, a marvelously handy, 
attractive and efficient spotlamp, using 400- 
Watt T-20 Mazda globe. 


Flexible Neck Head Screen, universally ac- 
claimed as an indispensable studio con- 
venience. 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


Halldorson Studio Lighting Syste 


The entire system pays for itself in the electric wiring it saves. 
Write today for complete information. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


Electric Studio Lamp, the lamp that places a 
bank of four 1500-Watt Mazdas under the 
absolute control of the operator. 


Overhead Light, a new and valuable member 
of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 
with groups. 


CHICAGO 


into the bad habit of complaining to custom- 
ers about the way in which your business is 
slipping. You tell customers that your busi- 
ness isn’t what it ought to be and you kick 
because the home town folks aren’t giving 
you any more patronage and you have a 
whiny, complaining sort of a way with you 
all the time. 

“That’s the worst sort of business in the 
world. The only place for you to find sym- 
pathy is in the dictionary. Folks don’t 
think any more of you because you complain 


—indeed, they think that much less of you. 


In fact, the average person detests a whiner 
and complainer about the most of any sort 
of people. Andot course the result of all 
this is that the folks who hear you complain 
not only don’t return to your studio, but 
they tell other folks about the way you are 
complaining and so drive more patronage 
away. 

“Tf you would change your complaining 
to optimistic enthusiasm, you’d find your- 
self getting along much faster and better. 
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60 cents per copy, postpaid 
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Printing Papers Compared 
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First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Night Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Photography as a Business 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Photography for the Press 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Selling Photographs to Advertisers 

Photography as a Craft 


* Forty cents each 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


“You have some splendid assets in your 
store, in spite of all these liabilities, and 
ought to do very well indeed. You do supe- 
rior work at a fair price, you have some very 
firm friends and you enjoy the work. 

“Make the changes I’ve suggested and I 
feel sure you'll pull out of your present 
slump all right.”’ 

The photographer did as suggested at 
once. 

And, at once, business did get better and it 
has been good for him ever since. 


we 
When the Bankrupt Gives a Check 


M. L. HAYWARD 


“How much do I owe you on overdue notes?” 
the photographer queried. 

“$2,000,” the bank told him. 

“And how much have I got to my credit in 
my deposit account?” 

ebL 85 ies 

“T’ll give you my check for that amount, which 
you can apply on the notes as far as it'll go,” the 
photographer suggested. The bank accepted the 
check, the photographer went into bankruptcy the 
next day, and the trustees sued the bank for the 
amount of the deposit. 

“But, according to the well-known Section 68 
of the Bankruptcy Act we were entitled to apply 
the deposit on the overdue notes, such an applica- 
tion is not a preference under the Act,” the bank 
argued. 

“T admit that’s the law, and if you'd done that, 
you'd never have heard from me,” the trustee 
averred. 

“Well, when you accepted his check you waived 
your right to apply the deposit, and you stand 
in the same position as any ordinary creditor, who 
received a preference immediately before bank- 
ruptcy,” the trustee contended. 

These facts were involved ina recent case decided 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, reported in 
294, Federal Reporter, 530, and the decision of 
the court was in favor of the bank. 

“The payment of the check could have no effect 
to give the bank a greater percentage of its debt 
than other creditors of its class, since it would 
receive through payment by check only what the 
Bankruptcy Act would give it, though no such 
payment had been made to it. As the payment 
of the check was not a preferential payment, but 
merely a voluntary complishment of an offset, 
which was provided for by the Bankruptcy Act 
in the absence of voluntary action, we see no 
reason for disallowing the offset because the 
parties anticipated the action of the law,” said the 
Court. 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 
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Flesh Values in the Portrait 


Artistic modeling of the fleshy envelope of 
the face of the model is one of the essential 
features which characterize good portraiture, 
differentiating the picture of the individual 
from a mere record of what is photographed. 

Modeling by the painter is effected by 
skilful use of the brush. But the photo- 
graphic portraitist only can achieve it by dex- 
terous manipulation of the illumination, and 
when he succeeds, his work approximates 
the beautiful rendition of textural quality 
by a great portrait painter. 

Textural rendition therefore is the essen- 
tial for securing flesh values, yet withal, 
some photographers prefer to obliterate skin 
texture, laudating diffusion as the thing par 
excellent in all pictorial presentations. 

We all know that even in the fairest face 
there is a certain amount of yellow tint, to 
say nothing of the ruddy bloom of counte- 
nance. But it is only in faces where the lily 
usurps dominion of the rose that the pho- 
tographer anticipates effective results and all 
on account of the idiosyncrasy of the sensi- 
tive plate to reverse pictorial values. 

Moreover, this yellow tint 1s more pro- 
nounced than the average observer is apt to 
conclude. Yet, how few, if any, photographic 
studios recourse to orthochromatic 
methods to compensate for photography’s 
shortcoming in the direction of tonal values. 

The photographer has good and sufficient 


have 


reason for his predilection of the ordinary 
film in portraiture. 

When there is palpable falling off in color 
rendition, he prefers calling on the aid of his 
good retoucher for the equalization of tone. 
And by a good retoucher is meant one who 
respects the pencil of light’s prerogative 
and one who merely comes in as an aid-de- 
camp for intelligent correction. 

It goes without saying, and every photog- 
rapher will endorse it, that in portraiture the 
judicious use of the pencil accomplishes bet- 
ter results in portraiture than is possible 
with skilled manipulation with orthochro- 
matic plate and ray filters. Flesh values mate- 


rialize only with proper ilumination and 
adroit manipulation of actual structure, and 
retouching is often of supreme importance 
in their indication by supplementing broken 
spaces in the distribution of the light and 
shade, that is, connecting areas by bridging 
over the lacune. 

Retouching 1s no more mechanical in its 
performance than the devices of the painter 
when he tones down nature’s incongruities 
or excessive utterance in textural detail. Of 
a truth, one does see more evidence of 
obnoxious retouching than of artistic, but 
this is no reason for anathematizing it and 
rejecting it as unphotographic sophistication. 

The monotonous stipple often converts the 
face into a dough ball, but to be fair even to 
the ignorant retoucher, the dough ball pres- 
entation does not always emanate from the 
point of the lead pencil, but often from 
injudicious use of the reflecting screen which 
is suffered to counteract all the delicate 
touches by the finger of light. 

We have several portraits before us sent 
in for our critical opinion. They are well- 
posed portrait heads. At first glance, we 
denounced them for the evidence of vandal- 
ism of the retoucher for marring what oth- 
erwise would be good work, inasmuch as the 
drapery treatment warranted this assump- 
tion. 

We felt we should be only honest in advis- 
ing the maker to this effect and execrated 
the debauch by the retoucher’s pencil. 

But the next mail informed us of our mis- 
take, declaring that the portraits had not 
been retouched at all. Then we discovered 
that the effect was due entirely to improper 
application of the reflecting screen, which 
obliterated the structural detail. 

we 


There is in Baltimore a boy named “Ollie.” A 
friend of the family asked Ollie “whose boy” he 
was. 

“I’m Mother’s boy.” 

“Why, Ollie!” said his father, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” continued Ollie, “and I’m Daddy’s boy.” 

“How can that be?” asked the friend. 

“Why, my gracious!” was the reply, “can’t a 
wagon have two horses!” 
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He Boosts the Boss 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

At every opportunity I hear Fred Mason 
telling what a fine man his employer is. I 
don’t know that I am so crazy about his boss 
myself. He is all right enough, but it 
seemed to me that Fred laid it on a little 
thicker than the facts warranted and I won- 
dered why he said so much. I asked him 
about the matter one day. 

“Whether he is actually the finest man I 
ever knew, or not, doesn’t matter a great 
deal,” Fred replied. “The thing of it is that 
people feel more confidence in this studio 
and in the work it does if they think the head 
of the business is just about right. The boss 
leaves it to me to meet people here in the 
reception room and when he has a lot of 
operating to do, he doesn’t have time to get 
so much acquainted with people or for them 
to find out just what he is like. So I sell 
them on him in advance and then they are 
ready to take what he says at its face value. 
They aren’t going to argue with him because 
they believe he knows what he is about. I 
have made it plain to them that there is no 
bunk about his methods and that he is a real 
artist. 

“It doesn’t do me any harm to boost the 
boss, because the boss knows I do it and he 
likes it. And, anyway, people always think 
more of a man who is a hundred per cent 
loyal to the man he works for. They have 
more confidence in me if I’m the kind to give 
all the support I can to the man for whom 
I’m working.” 

Fred has the right idea and it is going to 
be a great help to him in getting along 
toward the top. He is going to be the kind 
who will not always be trying to pin on 
someone else all the responsibility for his 
mistakes. If things go wrong now, he 
doesn’t tell everybody it is the fault of the 
boss, and so make them sore at the studio. 
He takes the blame personally and that does 
him no real harm and it keeps the patrons’ 
good will toward the business. 

ise 


“What’s your boy doing nowadays?” 
“Oh, he’s shirking his way through .cellege.” 
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They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 
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es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—33 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses| 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo. and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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in the only perfect way | 
aCe only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue | 
as published and bind one magazine or a 

complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs }. 
or locks used. & 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially a 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


Sige or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


| necro sldand FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Radio Photographs Speed Over Ocean 


No longer a seven-day wonder, the flashing 
of pictures and Paris fashion designs back and 
forth by wireless across the Atlantic ocean is 
rapidly becoming a routine business. Apparatus 
is constantly being perfected with the result that 
between fifty and seventy-five pictoradiograms are 
being transmitted between New York and London 
every day. 

The transmission in London is in the hands of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company Limited. 
In New York it is done by the Radio: Corporation 
of America. Pictures received in New York des- 
tined for some other city are forwarded by special 
delivery, registered mail and air mail where pos- 
sible. 

Conversely, pictures destined to some part of 
Europe outside of London are mailed by plane 
from the receiving offices in London. As an ex- 
ample, pictures originated in Paris and destined 
to Chicago are all mailed to London and upon their 
receipt in New York are promptly forwarded by 
air mail to the address in Chicago. Pictoradio- 
grams intended for London or Europe must be 
forwarded to or filed in New York for trans- 
mission. 

The maximum dimensions of a picture which can 
be sent are 4% x 11% inches. These measure- 
ments are determined and limited by the size of 
the glass cylinder on the transmitter. Matter 
exceeding these dimensions may be suitably divided 
into strips or sections and sent. The 4%-inch 
dimension is fixed and the rate per inch based upon 
this as the standard width. 

The rate is $4 per linear quarter-inch or frac- 
tion thereof, $16 per inch, with a minimum price 
of $50. Thus a 4% x 5-inches would cost $80. 
An additional quarter of an inch is necessary for 
the transmission of the address, and this is charged 
for at the prevailing rate. 

Matter for transmission as pictoradiograms may 
be filed in the form of photographs, either prints 
or negatives or positive films, line drawings or 
sketches, printed matter, advertising layouts, or 
documents written by hand or printed. Its printed 
matter is to be transmitted. It should be set up 
in type not less than 10 point in size. 
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“This violin is more than 100 years old.” 


“IT wouldn’t worry; it sounds as good as a new 
one.” 


a2 
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Sweet Young Thing—‘Why do they have knots 
on the ocean instead of miles?” 
Skipper (sarcastically)—‘“Well, you see, they 


couldn’t have the ocean tied if there were no 
knots.” 


ry 


e 
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“Solly,’ said Mr. Rubinstein to his eight-year- 
old son, “why do you go upstairs two steps at a 
time ?” 

“To save the stair cloth, fader.” 

“Good boy, good boy!” said the father, “but be 
careful, mine son, not to split your trousers.” 


THE NEW 


American Annual 
of Photography 


will be published about November 1. 
The edition will be limited. There 
will be no reprint. Tell your 
dealer today you will 
want a copy. 


Enlarged in Si The page will be about 
TLC COREE Ce 714x10, to show off the 


pictures better. The book will be printed 
throughout on the finest matt surface coated 
paper. 


Better Illustrations The cuts will be re- 
productions of nearly 


a hundred of the finest photographs of the 
year, by American pictorialists with a few ex- 
ceptions. They will be as large as the page 
will allow, to give perfect rendering. 


Attractive Contents The articles are care- 
fully written by ex- 


perts, and each is thorough and interesting. 
No padding or space-filling; we have had to 
omit much we desired to include. They cover 
negative-making, desensitizing, portraiture, 
small-camera motion-picture work, what hap- 
pens in a plate, saving silver from hypo, how 
to get pictures into exhibitions, a review of 
the year in photography, and numerous other 
interesting topics. 


Special Features These will include a 
useful collection of for- 


mulas, list of American camera clubs, list of. 
all American pictorialists exhibiting prints in 
the 39 most important salons and open ex- 
hibitions of 1925-6, with the number of prints 
exhibited, etc. 


Reduced Price The bigger, better, and far 
NOL emDeAtIiuLe DOOk will 


give the best value ever offered in a photo- 
graphic annual in this country. While giving 
more, we are reducing the price to 


$1.50 in Paper $2.25 in Cloth 


Don’t forget the other annuals. They all sell out 
quickly, so tell your dealer to save copies for you. 


The Year’s Finest Pictorial Photographs, with 
criticisms by F. C. Tilney, now ready. Paper $2.00 
Cameragraphs, from Australia, now ready. 
Papers $2.50... Glothee see ee ee 3.50 
The Japan Photographic Annual, nowready . . 3.00 
Deutsche Camera-Almanach (German) in No- 
vember a, <) tee rae eheiy oe 2.00 
Photofreund-Jahrbuch (German) in November . 2.50 
Photograms, in January, prices reduced to 


Paper s$2225 0 Cloth eee ae eee 3.25 
British Journal Photographic Almanac in Janu- 

aly Laperisl.00lsn Clothe ae 1.50 
Penrose Annual, in January, reduced to. . . 3.50 


Sold by All Dealers, or 
American Photographic 
Publishing Company 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READY NOW! 
Retouching and Finishing : 
for Photographers : 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 

ishing with this new book. It shows you # 

how to minimize the unintentional defects # 
and how to emphasize the good features of the # 
work of the photographic artist. 


= If you do your own work, or if you work for # 
# the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s i 
# book deals authoritatively with the subject. He i 
# has packed 124 pages with principlesand methods # 
= evolved from 25 years of practical experience and # 
# wide research. He gives the “before and after” # 
: of retouching and finishing. 

Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 

Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 

Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 

Can you afford to be without it ? 

# FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ““Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. - 
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Triangle Photographers’ Association 


The quarterly meeting of the Triangle 
Photographers’ Association will be held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Tuesday, October 5, with an educational pro- 
gram full of interest. The Triangle Associa- 
tion was the first to adopt the plan of the 
Welfare League, which has received the 
endorsement of the P. A. of A. We expect 
to give the full particulars of the Welfare 
League and its plans in an early issue. 


a 


Board Meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic States 


The board meeting of the Photographers’ 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States, to 
perfect plans for the 1927 Convention, will 
be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on October 3 and 4. 


we 


A Misstatement 


The Pensacola Journal, in Florida, men- 
tions the honor conferred on H. L. Bell, of 
Pensacola in selecting three out of 6 pictures 
which he contributed to the Exhibition of 
the National Association of Photographers. 
But the journal makes the mistake that blue 
ribbons were awarded by the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The National Association does not award 
prizes. 
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Developer for Obtaining Intense Black 
and White with Bromide Paper 


The photographer is often called on to make 
copies of documents, certificates, law papers, etc., 
which demand that the reproduction shall be pre- 
sented very clearly in intense black upon the white 
ground of the paper; that is, the copy should be 
in great contrast. 

There is upon the market, contrast working 
bromide papers which yield comparatively satisfac- 
tory results by methods of ordinary development. 
But, often it happens that the original itself is 
not distinct, with the result that recourse must be 
had to the use of a special developer which shall 
give an intensified copy. 

We give herewith a formula for making a 
developer which works with great intensity. It 1s 
composed as follows: 
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CAS ee ee 1000 ¢. c. m. 

BLO te One ea a Wie eas 5 grammes 
Sodium Sulphite (gran.)...... 50 grammes 
PEPA POC UII a dee oes hse Gs 8 5 grammes 
1 SCT. Se ee 2 grammes 


Sodium Carb. (anhydrous)..... 
Citric Acid 2 grammes 


The developer is not diluted, but used full 
strength and at a temperature not below 70°. 
The solution keeps in well stoppered bottles, but is 
. better if made fresh—Photo Chromik. 


30 grammes 


a) Sea ate eet eo ve eens 66) 6 
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The Strings of Memory Snapped 


Maria Jose Mora, New York City, who was a 
widely known photographer of stage and society 
people forty years ago, was adjudged mentally 
incompetent on September 16th by the third panel 
of the sheriff's jury. Mr. Mora, who is seventy- 
nine years old, has been a patient at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital since June 1, when he was found starving 
in a room at the Hotel Breslin. He has been under 
the care of Dr. Constantin McGuire, his friend, 
for many years. 

The petition to have Mr. Mora declared incom- 
petent was made by Enrique Sergie Farras, who 
was not present at the hearing. Mr. Mora’s 
second cousin, Oscar J. Mora, said he had never 
heard of Farras, who said he was also a cousin of 
the old photographer. Attorneys for Farras told 
the presiding commissioner, Robert Lee Lorrell, 
that Mr. Mora’s estate consisted of bank deposits 
amounting to $8,614 and a house in Havana, which 
has little value. Of this sum $1,805 represent a 
deposit of $600 made in 1897, which apparently had 
been forgotten by the owner because no other 
deposit was ever made. 

Mr. Mora was present at the hearing, attended 
by a nurse, but appeared to have no knowledge of 
the nature of the proceeding. In answer to a ques- 
tion he said he had come to get his bank book. 
Dr. McGuire and Dr. Sylvester R. Leahy testified 
that Mr. Mora was suffering from senile dementia. 
He had lived at the Breslin for more than fifteen 
years as a recluse and has never spent more than 
fifteen cents a day on subsistence. 

A trifle irritated at proceedings he thought a 
financial matter his bankers should attend to, he 
made a pathetic witness to many of the elder 
jurors who recalled him as “Mora,” the leading 
society and theatrical photographer of his day. 

Mora’s only next of kin are cousins here, in 
Cuba and in Brazil. It was said that his sister was 
the wife of the Brazilian Ambassador to Germany 
in the days of Bismarck. 


ee 
THES DEMURE: PAST 


“Your grandmother would have objected to 
being photographed in her bathing suit.” 


“Tf you could have seen grandmother’s bathing 
suit, you wouldn’t wonder.” 
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Yyag COMMERCIAL 
in, We) PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


The most satisfactory all- 
around lens you ever used. 
A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


[IIgs 


va Hi , 
Ald Bae 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
Ne CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philad 


FRANK elphia |} 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Seventy-six dealers now stock this new book 


TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS 


LL over the United States, Canada, England, France, and even 
far-off Australia and New Zealand, there are copies of Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings waiting for the photographers who want to increase 


their business the year ’round by making better lightings, 


Already 


2795 photographers are using this wonderful new book every day, and 
are acquiring greater skill in handling light. 


This same opportunity awaits you at your dealer’s. 
Send for your copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings today 
—you’ll find it invaluable in your portrait work. 


$5.00 PER COPY 


Dealers Who Stock TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS : 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
B. B. Nichols, Inc. 
617 S. Olive St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
$45 Market Set., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
626 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
183 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bass Camera Co. 
109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Camera Company 
112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply, Inc. 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
133 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. Lieber Co. 
24 W. Wash'g'n St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Foster Shops 
411 State Se., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
318 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
808 W. Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
608 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Lawrence Photo Supply Co. 
149 N. Lawrence Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
W. D. Gatchel & Sons 
Sth & Walnut Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
213 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland Photo Stock Co. 
810 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
American Photography 
428 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
C. Rogers & Co. 
471 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit Camera Shop 
424 Grand River, W., Detroit, Mich. 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 
514 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
330 West Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
112 Fifth St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Photo Supply Co. 

615 Fourth Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Zimmerman Bros. 

380 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Z. J. Briggs Photo Supply Co. 
914 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mullett Brothers Photo Supply Co. 
920 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wm. F. Uhliman 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Erker Brothers 
604 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hyatt’s Supply Co. 

417 N. Peuieay. Se Louis, Mo. 
W. Schiller & Co. 

6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1217 ‘‘O’’ St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

419 South 16th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Photo Era 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
J. H. Boozer 
673 Lexington Ave., New York 
Abe Cohen’s Exchange 
113 Park Row, New York 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York 
Herbert & MHuesgen Co. 

18 East 42nd St., New York 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 

223 West 46th St., New York 
George Murphy, Inc. 

57 East Ninth St., New York 
New York Camera Exchange 
109 Fulton St., New York 
New York Institute of Photography 
141 West 36th Street,:'New York 
Schoenig & Co., Inc. 

8 East 42d St., New York 

Tennant & Ward 

70. Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc. 
110 West 32nd St., New York 
J. F. Adams 
459 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Smith-Surrey, Inc. 
119 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huber Art Co. 


124 7th St., West, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Dodd Co. 
652 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 

806 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gross Photo Supply Co. 
325-327 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio 
Geo. L. Kohne 
602 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio 
The Fowler & Slater Co. 

5 Hippodrome Arcade, Youngstown, O. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

345 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 

Alexander Brothers 
1127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pedlow & Harriman 
121-25 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Englerth Photo Supply Co. 
111 East 8th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Geo. H. Pittman & Bro. 
1504 Young St., Dallas, Tex. 
Southwest Photo Supplies 
228 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1415 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
E. W. Stewart & Co. 

821 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee Photo Materials Co. 
427 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
” 

FOREIGN AGENTS 
Henry Greenwood Co., Ltd. 

24 Wellington St., Strand, London, Eng. 
D. H. Hogg Company, Limited 
152 Craig St., West, Montreal, Canada 
Kodak (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
379 George Street, Sydney, Australia 
Kodak (Australasia) Pty., Ltd. 

Wellington, N. Z. 
Lockhart’s Camera Exchange 
384 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
La Revue Francaise de Photographie 
35 Boulevard St. Jacques, Paris. 
J. G. Ramsey & Company, Ltd. 
66 King St., West, Toronto, Canada 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lightings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 

Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 


At your dealer’s, or from 


FRANK V.CHAMBERS + PustisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
Box T, 153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage, 


Naiie Soa fee te cores eee 


Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“I would not sell my-copy : ye 


of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00."’"—John Krchr.ak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


~ 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold.’’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


*“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’— 
J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
Nie 


~» 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
has broughtin more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ '’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
~ 


““My best buy during 
1925.'—Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


AS 


“Ideas atid hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—WrightM. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


~~ 


“T would not be without 
*Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville, Ill. 


pS 


Si 


The Tecra 


The Portrait 


Gy———$ 
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Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 


real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 

For the photographer who 

wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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Pa 


E. E. Brelsford has opened a new studio on the 
corner of Court Square, Mayfield, Ky. 


R. F. Zerier, of Sheboygan, Wis., has purchased 
Charles H. Volquart’s studio at Plymouth, Wis. 


Mrs. Nora Hatcher, of Horse Cave, Ky., is 
opening a studio at 815%4 South Main Street, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


J. D. Dallas, of Baird, Texas, has purchased two 
lots just north of the City Hall in Tulia, Texas, 
and will erect a new studio. The building wiil be 
of stucco. 


George Shank has sold his business in Belling- 
ham, Wash., to Walter Sprague, and has opened a 
studio in the old First National Bank Building, 
Red Bluff, Cal. 


The studio at 914 Main Street, Goodland, Kans., 
formerly known as the Reed Studio, has changed 
ownership. The studio has been purchased by Mrs. 
Lena Potter, formerly of Scott City, Kansas. 


Calvin Wheat, photographer of Houston, Texas, 
will very shortly be in his new location—the twen- 
ty-first floor of the new Niels Esperson Building. 
Mr. Wheat is installing new equipment and all 
furnishings will be the most modern. 


Harold FE. Cox and C. F. Davis, of Lisbon, Ohio, 
have purchased the business of E. R. Rollins, in 
Columbiana, Ohio, and will run it in conjunction 
with their studios in Lisbon and Salem. Maurice 
Sproul, of Canton, will be the local manager. 


H. Klein, formerly of Melvin H. Sykes Studio 
in Chicago, and who has been engaged in this voca- 
tion for twenty-one years, has opened a studio in 
the Waukegan National Bank Building, Waukegan, 
Ill. The establishment will be known as the North 
Shore Studio. 


Victor N. Gabel, formerly with the Soo Line 
Railroad as official photographer and connected for 
fifteen years with several leading Minneapolis 
studios, has opened up a studio in Hoquiam, Wash., 
in the Arnold Building. He will specialize in por- 
traits and commercial work. 


The De Sharon Studios, 532 Willis Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, Louis De Sharon, proprietor, 
has been taken over by Harry Schwed, who for 
several years conducted the Stuyvesant Photo 
Shop, 140 Second Avenue. M. S. Shevack, a 
dealer in photo supplies, is associated with Mr. 
Schwed. 


R. O. Mitchell, who since Mr. Blockley’s death 
has been running the Blockley Studio, Clarksdale, 
Miss., for Mrs. Blockley, is opening the studio 
under his own name. Mr. Mitchell plans exten- 
Sive improvements in the studio and will give 
special attention to portraits, commercial work, 
and kodak finishing. 


rd 
_ Neryous Old Lady—‘“I don’t like this road. I 
just know something awful is going to happen. 


Conductor, how often do you kill a passenger on 
this line?” 


Conductor—“Only once, madam.” 
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Our One Thousandth Issue 


Tempus fugit—Almost twenty revolutions 
of the earth about the sun have taken place 
since the first copy of the BULLETIN oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY dropped from the press on 
August 14, 1907. It has proved to be a suc- 
cessful weekly and no weakling, despite the 
prognostication of those who questioned the 
feasibility of the enterprise, predicting an 
ephemeral duration. Like the infant Her- 
cules, it strangled opposition while in its 
cradle. 

The publisher had faith in his own con- 
viction that a weekly paper would not only 
survive, but would grow in strength and 
prosper, and continue to bring forth fruit 
abundantly. And has attained 
almost to manhood, giving concrete proof of 
its abundant vitality. It gives evidence that 


now it 


it shall outlast, at least another decade, keep- 
ing pace with the succession of events taking 
place in the progress of the art, presenting a 
chronicle of the rapid advance attained in 
all the various departments of photography. 

The BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY has 
grown by what it feeds upon, and hence is 
able to communicate much that is of worth 
to the profession at large as well as to the 
individual worker in the art. With every 
incoming week, it renews its youth, like the 
Phoenix: a new creation, vital and energetic, 
bearing good tidings and distributing rich 
products to the photographic community. 

It has lived fully up to its initial promise. 
Indeed, it has accomplished more than its 
own sanguine expectation anticipated when 
it first saw light in 1907. It has advanced 
to the position of the leading weekly paper 
for the photographer—a sheet devoted 
exclusively to photography and to photog- 
raphers. 

It is devoted to the profession. It feels 
encouraged by the generous support it has 
received from its many subscribers and for 
their kind letters of appreciation of its high 
merit. It hopes to continue to be the latest 
model, working’ at high pressure, with a 
competent editorial staff at the steering 
wheel. 
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Photographs by Insect Eye Lenses 


It is unfortunate that some detail was not 
given of the methods of an English scientist 
in making photographs with the eyes of 
insects, used as lenses; an achievement 
reported in a United Press dispatch. A 
heavy demand on the imagination, if not on 
the credulity of the reader, to fill the vacant 
space between the statement and the results 
claimed, is made. 

However, we print as follows the dispatch 
for what it may be worth of interest: 

“How well do insects see. The question 
was answered before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science by Pro- 
fessor H. Eltringham at a recent meeting in 
Oxford. 

“Glow worms, he found, have a perfect 
vision. Dragon-flies can see as clearly as 
men. Insects have eyes enabling them to see 
by the ultra-violet rays—something impos- 
sible for men. 

“The professor made his discoveries by 
using the eyes of insects as photographic 
lenses, and taking pictures through tiny 
insect eyes instead of through ordinary pho- 
tographic lenses. 

“A picture of a man taken in this way, 
through an insect’s eye, was projected upon 
the screen, and showed the man’s figure 
with remarkable distinctness.”’ 


The Better Business Bureau 


In many of our larger cities, merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional people sup- 
port an efficient organization known as the 
“Better Business Bureau,” which works for 
the information and protection of subscrib- 
ers thereto. It advises you as to methods of 
promoting your business, advises you about 
insurance, affords you legal services and 
warns you of the tricks of the vast army of 
crooks that are ready to puncture your armor 
in any thin place. 

Of special interest is the notice the Bos- 
ton Bureau has just sent out to members of 
the photographic profession ; it is a warning 
and a suggestion, in substance as follows: A 
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number of slick salesmen are calling through- 
out Boston on mothers of small children, 
offering them an opportunity to enter their 
children in a picture contest in which they 
are not only to receive photographs of the 
children, but to have a possibility of win- 
ning a prize, if their photograph is selected 
by a local manufacturing concern for use in 
their nation-wide advertising. Mothers are 
asked to purchase coupons at fifty cents 
each, entitling them to sittings at prominent 
city studios, and to add a flavor of authen- 
ticity to his dose of patter, the agent directs 
the purchaser of coupons to one of the large 
department stores, with instructions to have 
the children weighed and measured before 
going to the studio. The department stores 
and the studios repudiate any connection 
with the proposition. The smooth agents 
have the legal talent employed by the Bureau 
on the trail. 

The Bureau’s suggestion is that all studio 
photographers get in touch with their patrons 
and warn them of the imposition that is 
being floated. 


A Double-Acting Camera Gun 


The farmer complains of the charges of 
the monopolistic railroad corporations; the 
miner of capitalistic coal barons; the laborer 
of strike breakers; the public in general of 
suffocating taxes, and we should have a roar 
from safe-crackers and hold-up men, if they 
dared to be articulate. 

It’s the camera that is interfering with 
the orderly practice of the profession of 
burglary and allied predatory pursuits. 
Camera enlargements of finger prints iden- 
tify the crook, and he is compelled therefore 
to wear mits when he goes out to harvest a 
crop of the “long green.” Furthermore, let 
him as much as touch a latent trigger about 
a bank vault, and bang goes a spoonful of 
flash powder, and his “mug is snatched” 
in the very act! But the crowning indignity, 
an instrument adding insult to injury, has 
been put into the hands of the minions of 
the law, we are told. It is the camera-gun— 
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an extraordinary contrivance mounting a 
film case on the back of the works of a cop’s 
r@volver. Magnesium added to the gun 
powder supplies the necessary illumination 
when this piece of ordnance is fired at a 
crook. Whether or not any lead perforates 
him, his picture is taken for purposes of 
identification against a background staging 
the scene of his nefarious act. 

The patentee of this astonishing invention 
does not state if the infra-red ray is 
employed to penetrate the crook’s mask, if 
any, but it may safely be inferred that a 
trifling detail like that has been covered. 

As a matter of fact, we have not seen any 
portraits acquired by the constabulary in any 
such rude manner, but shall not obstruct the 
advance of science by even a quibble. We 
are not from Missouri and have no time to 
waste in discussing the obvious. 
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Steichen 
HOWARD D. BEACH 

“T want to introduce you to Mr. Steichen,” 
was the greeting I received upon entering 
the Coliseum on Friday morning, the last 
day of the 1926 Convention. 

It affords me pleasure to pass the word 
along in an attempt to introduce Mr. 
Steichen. Accordingly, I shall ask you to 
look into a frank countenance of an exceed- 
ingly interesting type. You will say that 
he is the sort that takes the world seriously 
though his charming sense of humor must 
keep him well out of the “dumps.” He is 
tall, not overweight, and requires a large- 
sized hat, has a strong jaw and well chiseled 
features. When you remark upon his 
youthful appearance, his  bashfulness 
develops a blush. The expression of his 
face proves him to be one of the world’s 
workers, and what could give anyone more 
satisfaction than the assurance that he is 
doing his full share in developing in a posi- 
tive direction the art he has chosen? 

Steichen has the consciousness that he is 
doing something really worth while. He is 
believed in by his family, as demonstrated 
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by immediate relatives who were present 
and listened attentively to his every word, 
showing that he has the full confidence of 
those who best know him. 

Steichen is today working in the illustra- 
tive field than which there is no phase of 
photography more difficult. In his subject: 
“Photography as I Know It,” he gave vent 
to the fact that technique with him is still 
a live subject, even after years of skilful 
manipulation. For instance, he was a pioneer 
with the soft-focus lens, glorying in the big- 
ness of masses thus obtained. After a time, 
the fuzziness of this style of work got on 
his nerves, with the result that he abandoned 
that tool for a lens that would give him the 
sharpest of sharp effects. His pictures, how- 
ever, indicate that he has now the ability to 
secure big masses at f16, thus proving the 
most remarkable skill, as only a master can 
extract the best points of one technique and 
carry them over into another form, as he 
has done. 

Steichen holds that photography is now 
at low ebb, and notes advancement as a 
whole only in the commercial field. To this, 
he says, there are some exceptions, as indi- 
cated by a few of the portraits on exhibition 
at this convention. He also mentioned a 
display of portraits made in the sixties, 
showing a directness of handling far superior 
to the average of the present exhibition. 

His own exhibit, as he said, should have 
been placed with the commercial pictures, 
as they were not portraits, but wholly illus- 
trative. 

The man, Steichen, and his work seem 
consistent, after one has adapted himself to 
the youthful appearance he so graciously 
presents. 

After he had finished his talk, he volun- 
tarily passed through the quizzing stage, and 
being himself a thinker, carefully answered 
the questions to which his talk had given rise, 
thus bringing to a close a feature, the like of 
which must always make a convention worth 
while, as in every day life we are not so 
fortunate as to come into such close contact 
with a man like Steichen. 
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_ The Photographer and His Work a 


DANA. B. MERRILL Bea ON 


The photographer, even though he may 
have had large experience and though he 
may, by daily routine practice, consider him- 
self equipped for general performance, fre- 
quently is confronted with a _ problem 
demanding a treatment out of the usual, 
which requires consideration of its features 
so as to be able to get the best possible results 
therefrom. 

The modern photographer has problems to 
solve which aforetime were thought irre- 
solvable. His life is a life of problems and 
I, as a member of the fraternity—one who 
has always gladly and thankfully accepted 
the valuable hints to better performance— 
feel desirous of returning to my fellow-pho- 
tographers the outcome of what has been 
found to be of personal benefit to myself. 

The old idea that our competitor was 
someone to be shunned and avoided is all 
wrong. When we become more intimate, we 
usually find him to be a pretty good fellow. 

The Photographic Associations that have 
sprung up in recent years to bind and bring 
photographers together for council and com- 
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radeship, have been one of the greatest assets 
in my experience. Having exhibitions of 
work by members of the Association period- 
ically ; having an Art Director of one of the 
Advertising Agencies, or some one equally 
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competent to judge the work, telling ‘HOW 
and WHY the photographs are not 100%, 
make these meetings immeasurably helpful 
to all and ‘undoubtedly raise the standard of 
work. | 

In New York City we have an Associa- 
tion of nearly fifty (and prospects of many 
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more before the year is out), which controls 
the cream of the commercial photographic 
business. Our endeavor has been to raise 
the standard of our work in every way pos- 
sible, thereby making the customer well sat- 
isfied to pay an ever-increasing price for 
better and still better work. Another and 
better side of the Association is its helpful- 
ness to one another. Whenever a member 
needs a helping hand, no matter what the 
occasion may be, there is always someone 
within the Association who can take care of 
his needs. 

In our great city the demands are wide 
and varied, and some of the problems to be 
worked out are indeed staggering, but there 
is always the venturesome or the ingenious 
one within our ranks, who can handle the 
seemingly impossible. 

My interest in photography dates from my 
army days during the Spanish American 
War in the Philippines, where I was one 
of the very few soldiers in the regiment, 
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who went armed with a Kodak as well as a 
rifle. Many were the hours of pleasure and 
many a helpful penny did I derive from that 
little Kodak. 

On returning from the Philippines, I took 
up portrait work, which I found very inter- 
esting, but not wholly satisfying, and after 
careful consideration, I decided on commer- 
cial photography as my life work. At that 
time, clear distinct photographs showing full 
detail was an essential. It was while I was 
in South America as official photographer 
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show clear detail, there are many occasions 
when a photograph with atmosphere and 
charm would have a greater appeal. 

With this thought in mind, I equipped 
my new studio with lighting facilities to 
obtain these effects. I also gave much 
thought to accessories, paying particular 
attention to the slightest detail, which meant 
so much to the finished product; for 
instance, if we were photographing the 
“William and Mary” pattern of silverware, 
we would use the correct furniture, linen, 


for the Brazilian Government in the Valley 
of the Amazon, that I first realized just 
what lighting means in photography. The 
marvelous cloud effects, the wonderful lights 
and shadows, the beautiful tropical sunrises 
and sunsets convinced me that much could 
be accomplished in commercial photography 
by composition and proper lighting. 
Returning to New York after my work 
in South America had been completed and 
again taking up photography for advertis- 
ing and magazine work, and feeling that 
while some photographs of necessity must 
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etc. In fact, any accessory used must be in 
keeping and proper for that period. I recall, 
too, that a client sent us a consignment of 
fine glassware to be photographed, most of 
which was in the shape of iced tea and 
lemonade sets. He gave us no instructions, 
other than that he wanted attractive photo- 
graphs. Of course iced-tea and lemonade 
suggests something cool and refreshing and 
it was our aim to get that feeling into the 
photographs. This we did with our acces- 
sories, a suggestion of trailing vines, painted 
and wicker furniture, gay linen, garden 
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effects, using colorful chintz, or perhaps, 
just a suggestion of a French door, looking 
into a garden. We gave thought and time 
to this work but when our photographs were 
delivered, together with a bill which was 
ample to cover all time and use of acces- 
sories, we were gratified a few days later 
upon receiving a letter stating—‘‘We are 
delighted with the photographs. Accept our 
congratulations. You have tackled an elu- 
sive product and made it behave.” 

Some time ago the advertising manager 
of one of the large manufacturers of sterling 
silver brought a number of pieces of silver- 
ware into the studio to be photographed. 
He was very frank, saying that it was a rush 
job in order to catch certain magazines, and 
also that experience had taught him that 
outside of Boston, no one knew how to 
photograph silverware. We photographed 
this silver according to his instructions, then 
requested that he leave it, in order that we 
might have the opportunity of photograph- 
ing it in our ownsway, which he did, but 
were much chagrined upon receipt:of a let- 
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ter a few days later, stating that the photo- 
graphs were really nice but were not what 
was wanted for their use, as they required 
very clear pictures showing every detail. 

Not long after, however, one of the mem- 
bers of the firm happened to run across these 
pictures and asked where they came from, 
saying, “This is the sort of work we want, 
it’s different, let’s have it.” 

We then received a shipment of silver- 
ware together with detailed sketches showing 
just how each group was to be photographed. 
We made these faithfully following out all 
sketches. Then we made another set of 
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photographs according to our own ideas 
using flowers, foliage, beautiful laces, linens, 
etc., incorporating the home atmosphere. 
We submitted these photographs, together 
with the original order, and in almost every 
selection our own idea was the accepted pho- 
tograph. Since then, seldom if ever, do we 
receive detailed orders for the work. Fol- 
paragraph from a_ letter 
received from our client—“You have made 
my dream of advertising sterling silver hol- 
low-ware come true. I think our advertis- 
ing for the past year has been head and 
shoulders above our competitors in the illus- 
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trating of our product. We have taken the 
silver out of the factory and away from the 
barren studio aspect, and placed the objects 


The 


photos have been excellent and better every 


in their natural home surroundings. 


time.” 

There is one matter that seems to be a 
serious handicap to many photographers ; 
they do not treat their calling as a serious 
business and have the reputation of not pay- 
ing their bills promptly. I consider this a 
There is nothing in 
business so essential as good credit. Select 
a day, preferably early in the month, and 

It may hunk at 


very serious handicap. 


pay all bills religiously. 
times, until the habit becomes well estab- 
lished, but there is nothing that pays so well 
as paying promptly. ‘The “two percent for 
cash” will not only buy many a gross of 
paper during the year, but the credit that 
has been established is worth many times 
the saving, besides, one will always secure 
the inside price, which is another great asset. 
One cannot expect to demand prompt pay- 
ment unless one is equally prompt in one’s 
own affairs. 

Photographers, to my mind, should not 
give away their ideas, time or material to the 
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receive in 


schemes that we 
occasionally our mail—prizes 
offered Mor \thisvom thatepicture, thatycane be 
used in a National Advertising Campaign. 
One of the greatest factors in whatever suc- 
cess that has come to me in my work, has 
Merrill, 
who came to the studio during the dark days 
of the 
unknown quantity. 


been the untiring efforts of Mrs. 


late war, when help was almost an 
She loved the work and 
soon became a valuable member of our staff 
and I feel that much of our success is due 
to her artistic and untiring efforts. 


Triangle Photographers’ 


Association 
Ohio—Pennsylvania—West Virginia 
FOURTH MEETING 
October 5, 1926 


FOR TART ET ODE 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Program will be found on page 436 
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An “Epilogue” by the Retiring Secretary 


First of all, my apologies for not having 
had any news from the Association Head- 
quarters, which was due to illness; how- 
ever, | am again my normal self, and am 
going to give you some news as well as bid 
you all adieu. 

A great deal has been said through the 
photographic press relative to the success 
of the 44th Annual Convention held in Chi- 


cago in August. Much credit has been 
given to the National Officers and Mr. 
Hurter, who, while working hard and stren- 
uously. to try to make the Convention a suc- 
cess, realized that, had it not been for the 
wonderful support given the Association 
throughout the past year by the member- 
ship and the manufacturers and dealers, as 
well as the photographic press, it would not 
have been the success it was. The spirit of 
coOperation pervaded the atmosphere, and 
it is that one thing that makes organization 
work worth while to the profession to which 
it belongs. 

There is a certain gentleman, residing in 
Chicago, who is really responsible for Chi- 
cago being selected as the Convention 
City. He is a very quiet, unassuming sort 
of man, but a real worker and always ready 
with either his check book or his bare hands 
to assist either the P. A. of A. or the Chi- 
cago Portrait Association. This man is 
none other than the well-loved John 
Laveccha, whose enthusiasm and _ persever- 
ance accomplished the seemingly hard task 
of convincing the officers of the value of 
Chicago as a Convention city. Mr. Laveccha 


did not spring Chicago as the place to hold 
a Convention for the P. A. of A. suddenly, 
but by diligent work and the combined 
efforts of the members of the Chicago Por- 
trait Photographers’ Association, together 
with the able assistance of -Comne ama 
President of the Chicago Commercial 
Association. Mr. Clark and his gang of 
hustlers, The Chicago Portrait Association, 
Mr. John Laveccha and, of course, Andy 
Hurter who served in the dual capacity of 
Convention Manager for the National Asso- 
ciation and Secretary for the Chicago Por- 
trait Association, E. Willetts of the Nor- 
man-Willetts Company; Sam Marks, of 
Western Photo Supply; J. J. Johnson, of 
Johnson Ventlite Fame; the Photographers’ 
Association of Wisconsin and their allied 
Associations, as well as their two outstand- 
ing men, President Mr. G. A. Malme and 
Henry S. Miller; Mr. H. C. Sievers and 
his loyal and energetic assistants, particu- 
larly M. F. McNerney, who did so much to 
keep the photographers informed of the 
advancement of the plans for the Conven- 
tion through the pages of Photographic 
Review, of which he is editor; Mr. Richard 
Stafford, Chicago representative of the 
Ansco Photoproducts Company, always dis- 
played a willingness to shoulder their share 
of the work in aiding the National. St. 
Louis photographers, headed by O. C. 
Conkling, and the two really active Ohio 
Associations (the Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati), together with the Detroit Commer- 
cials, formed a combine that is hard to beat 
when it comes to codperation. 
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Following is a letter received from an 
enthusiastic member in Illinois: 


Photographers’ Association of America, 
137 N.. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Attention Secretary “Campbell. 
Dear Mrs. Campbell: 

Just a few lines. I wish to express my 
utmost appreciation of the very excellent pro- 
gram which we had at the recent Chicago 
Convention, Personally, I think this is the 
best program I have ever attended at a 
National Convention. I more than enjoyed 
Marcus Adams, Louis Dworshak, Miss Whit- 
aker, and our Friend Hollinger. 

It was indeed a real program, both instruc- 
tive and interesting, and the National Officers 
deserve a great deal of credit. 

With the best of wishes for the success of 
Stitwre Al or A. lt am 


Very respectfully yours, 

Emit SCHATTSCHNEIDER. 
The above letter isn’t the only one we have 
received but is a sample of the interest and 
gratitude of the members of the P. A. of A. 
for the National Association of their pro- 
fession and what it is trying to do for pho- 
tographers throughout the country, and 
will do if the photographers meet the Off- 
cers half way. 

The plans for the future set forth by the 
new officers of the P. A. of A. are not just 
for one year. The officers have formulated 
plans which will be carried on continuously 
from year to year by the Secretary, regard- 
less of the personnel of the Board. This is 
one big step in the right direction, and the 
other big step is the starting of National 
Advertising. Codperate and support the 
P. A. of A. in its plans for the advancement 
of the profession and remember this one 
thing—that the success or failure of these 
plans rests with the photographers of 
America, and not alone with a group of 
men who constitute the head of the 
organization. A Board of Officers of any 
Association, be it local or national, may 
have the best intentions in the world, and 
may have splendid plans for the advance- 
ment of that organization—BUT, if the 
rank and file do not do their share, the best 
of plans and intentions are of no value. Let 
the motto of the photographers of America 
for the coming year be 100% for the pho- 
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tographic profession—which means 100% 
for the P. A. of A. and its activities. 

Mr. L. C. Vinson, the new General Sec- 
retary, has already been introduced to you 
through the pages of the BULLETIN oF PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, so there is little that I can add, 
except to say that Mr. Vinson has had con- 
siderable experience in organization work 
and, given the right support, will do much 
for the (PA ott As spent,an afternoon 
with Mr. Vinson at his office in Cleveland, 
discussing the business of the P. A. of A. 
and its future, and I found him to be a very 
interesting man—‘‘a doer as well as a 
thinker.” A combination such as this can- 
not help but spell success for the organiza- 
tion with which he is connected. When you 
meet Mr. Vinson and learn to know him, 
you will find him to be a most likable sort of 
person as well as a man of sterling and 
upright qualities. 

Through the photographic press I want 
to thank the Officers of the National Asso- 
ciation, the Membership, the Photographic 
Press which is represented by Abel’s Publi- 
cations, Erank V. Chambers, of the BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and Miss Ida M. 
Reed and Sigismund Blumann, of Camera 
Craft, all who have cooperated and assisted 
me in every way possible, and whose loyalty 
I more than appreciate. To Mr. and Mrs. 
John Laveccha, Mr. and Mrs. E. Willetts, 
Mr.gand= MrsmGeh Clark \leeand Wire 
Richarda Stattord-ae Vine ander Mise oatn 
Marks, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hauschner, 
and many other Chicago friends whose 
names I would like to take time to enumer- 
ate, and to the friends not only in St. Louis 
and Wisconsin, but those throughout the 
continent—my heartfelt thanks for your 
loyalty and cooperation and your efforts to 
make my term of office a pleasant one. 

Shortly before leaving Chicago, Mr. M. 
M. Frey, of the California Card Manufac- 
turing Company, presented me with an 
envelope containing gold and silver coins 
from the following (and, as usual, follow- 
ing Mr. Frey’s own name appeared the name 
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Shory, Nelson Bulkley, H. A. Stair, Sam 
Bowring, R. A. Stafford, H. S. Foster, 
J. M. MacFadden, Mr. Ferree, of Cooper- 
Hewitt; Arnold D. Alt, Ficks Company, 
J. W. McCabe, S. S. Loeb, J. W. Wollen- 
sak, The H. Lieber Co., J. Brieloff, Farry 
Frame Company, the De Vry Corporation, 
R. E. Gilmore, Mr. Parker, John Ham- 
mond, F. W. Wolf, and E. P. Chandler 
(in other words, California Card wasn’t 
satisfied with doing their share but they did 
100% more than their share), O. C. Busch, 
Frank J. Fugent (of course, the Chicago 
representative of the Chilcote Company had 
to put in his bit, too), A. A> /lwitt,_ Nate 
G. Ay Drucker, Richard spalz- 


Heiman, 


geber, Phil Slater, Nate Corning, J. Green, 
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Mrs. L. M. Henshaw, G. A. Young, H. M. 
McIntire, F. W. Hochstetter (otherwise 
known as the human dynamo), J. W. 
Beattie, E. A. Taylor, H. E. Niles, T. E. 
Halldorson, Maurice Cahn, Eduard Blum, 
Japanese Water Color, Agfa Products, and 
J. P. Tebbetts. I was so choked up that I 
am afraid my thanks and appreciation to 
Mr. Frey were very poorly conveyed, but 
my thoughts and gratitude to the folks who 
gave me the gift were deep and sincere. 
My appreciation of the sentiment _ that 
prompted the giving will always be para- 
mount in my thoughts and will be one of 
the most pleasant of memories. My friends, 
thank you, and au revoir. 
KATHARINE P. CAMPBELL. 
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He Saw the Original 


In your September 8th issue of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY you published 
a letter that I had written to Mr. Deane 
some months ago, regarding the picture 


which was awarded the grand prize at the: 


M. A. $. Convention. 

When I attended the recent National 
Convention at Chicago, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this picture, and wish to 
state that I was surprised to see that the 
original picture contained much beauty in 
tone and soft delicate detail, which was 
entirely lost in the halftone reproduction. 

My first opinion was formed, and 
criticism based, upon the picture as it 
appeared in the halftone, and which, I pre- 
sumed, was a facsimile of the original. It 
showed part of a face protruding out of 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 


AC IAZ E does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of fa: | 
we ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. .-. 
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black fog. The outline of the figure and 
detail of the clothing were almost entirely 
lost and buried in a blank black mass. 
After having seen the original picture, I 
have come to the conclusion that one cannot 
correctly form an opinion, of some pictures, 
by judging from a poor halftone reproduc- 
tion. And with a spirit of fairness to all 
concerned, I want to state that the original 
picture contains considerably more artistic 
value, and is deserving of more credit, than 
the reproductions in publications would 
indicate. 
However, I still think that this picture is 
much overrated as a grand prize picture, 
and far inferior to some of the splendid 
portraits which were shown at the National 


Convention. H. M. Anscuut’z. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 


Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUEF 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


TRETEC 


for 
ALL GENERAL USES 


TRELINE 


for 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


FLECTRAGRAPH 


for 
HIGH-CLASS PORTRAITURE 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal quality. 


Write for surther detailed information, stating in what branch 
of photography interested. 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 


AT YOUR SERVICE ANY TIME 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Programme of the Triangle Photographers’ Association 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Tuesday, October 5, 1926 


rye 
Sh 
a | 


Morning Session Afternoon Session 
9.00 eens S OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS 12-15 ee 
A.M Active members must show cards to LUNCH EON—English Room 
-M. obtain an official ballot. P. M. 


9.30 
A.M. 


GEORGE HARRIS 
Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


LUNCHEON ADDRESS 


H. L. KREBS 
Blum’s Photo Art Shop, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Actual Demonstration 


“Tow To MAKE Gum PRINTS” 


1.45 
10.45 P. M. 
A.M. 
————— A. B. CORNISH 
WILL H. TOWLES Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Tow Les of WASHINGTON, D. C. ks Demonstration 
Director of the Winona Lake Summer School New STUNTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY’ 
““A MESSAGE OF IMPORTANCE” ! 
11.30 3.00 
A.M. P. M. 
DR. JOHN G. BOWMAN MRS. W. BURDEN STAGE 
Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 


““WELFARE” ““MAKING THE Most OF AN ORDER” 
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Moving Pictures of the 
4.00 Triangle-Treesdale Picnic 


P.M. = June 25th, 1926, at Mars, Pa. 


Courtesy Treesdale Laboratories 


5.00 BuSINESS SESSION 
M Important business to be discussed 
P. M. for the future welfare 


of our association 


Evening Session 


6.00 Dinner—English Room 
P. M. “ELECTION RESULTS” 
6.30 

ENTERTAINMENT 
P. M. 


PITTSBURGH KIWANIS MALE QUARTETTE 


VINCENT KROEN, Tenor 

Roy STRAYER, Tenor 

RussELL MITCHELL, Jr., Baritone 
RAYMOND GRIFFITH, Basso 
ANEURIAN Bopycoms, Accompanist 


In a programme of quartette, duet and solo numbers 


PAUL TRUE 
Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Dinner Address—‘BALANCE”’ 
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Florida : 3: :: 
Photographers 


HE Photographers’ Welfare 
League is anxious to get in 
touch with authenticated cases 
of photographers in distress 
through the Florida disaster. 
Telegraph information to 


W. O. BRECKON 


Forbes Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and immediate assistance will 
be rendered. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 
-— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Out-of-Print Photo Miniatures 


181 
182 
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60 cents per copy, postpaid 


Modern Lenses (April, 1899) 

Hand-Camera Work 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Platinotype Process 

Photography at Home 

The “Blue Print,” etc. 

Photographing Flowers and Trees 

Street Photography 

Intensification and Reduction 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

Chemical Notions 

Photographing Children 

Trimming, Mounting and Framing 

Albumen and Plain Paper Printing 

Photographic Manipulation 

Seashore Photography 

Photographing Interiors 

Defects in Negatives 

More About Development 

Lens Facts and Helps 

Film Photography 

Photographing Animals 

Platinotype Modifications 

Orthochromatic Photography 

Development Printing Papers 

Kallitype Process 

Commercial Photography 

Studio Construction 

Aerial Photography 

Architectural Photography 

Combination Printing 

Who Discovered Photography* 

Vacation Photography 

Printing-out Papers 

Panoramic Photography 

Intensifying and Reducing Negatives 

Bromide Printing and Enlarging 

The Hand-Camera and Its Use 

Printing Papers Compared 

Choice and Use of Lenses 

First Book of Outdoor Photography 

Ozobrome, Kallitype, Sepia and Blue 
Prints 

Defective Negatives and Remedies 

Photography with Films 

Photographing Outdoor Sports 

Practical Orthochromatics 

Development (Gaslight) Papers 

Photographic Post Cards 

Leaves from an Amateur’s Notebook 

Stereoscopic Photography 

The Six Printing Processes 

Outdoors with the Camera 

The Optical Lantern 

Pocket Camera Photography 

Simplified Photography 

Getting Results with Your. Hand Camera 

Travel and the Camera 

Modern Methods of Development 

Failures—and Why; in Negative Making 

Success with the Pocket Camera 

Color Photography; Instructions 

Photographing the Children 

Optical Notions for Photographers 

Photographic Printing Papers 

Photography in Winter 

Success with the Hand Camera 

Sports and the Camera 

Hand Camera Tips and Pointers 

Making Money with the Camera 

Modern Photographic Developers 

Photographic Words and Phrases 

Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 

Home and Garden Portraiture* 

Stereoscopic Photography 

Selling Photographs to Advertisers 

Photography as a Craft 

Photographic Emulsions 

Photography with a Hand Camera 

The Air Brush and the Photographer* 

Studio Design and Equipment* 


* Forty cents each 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


a 


GEORGE M. EDMONDSON 
Photographer. Cleveland, Ohio 


Illustrated Lecture 


“VITALITY IN PORTRAITURE’ 


HENRY RUSSELE WEEEER 
Crescent Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Author, Publisher, Lecturer 


“ADDRESS” 


10.00 
P. M. 


Please be prompt for the Morning Session. An offi- 
cial ballot will be given you at time of registering 
and the election results will be announced at the 
evening dinner. 


THE END OF A PrRFECT DAY! 


Our next meeting will be held 
in January, 1927 
% 


“Did you shoot anything?” 

NaS,” 

“What do you mean, then, by coming home 
with an empty bag?” 

“T couldn’t put the guide in it, could I?” 


Voice from Upstairs: “Jane, does Mr. Stayer 
play golf?” 

“Why—er—yes, father.” 

“Well, ask him if he knows what ‘starting-time’ 
means.” . 


An American citizen was knocked down by an 
automobile in Montreal. An officer rushed up 
and accosted him. 

“Parlez-vous Francais?” 

“No. Chevrolet coupé” 
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Century Studio Outfits 


That Century Studio Outfits embody every 
feature needed in studio equipment is known 
by every studio man in the country. They 
are standard equipment in practically all 
studios, and have been for years. 

But many of these outfits have long since 
passed the limit of reasonable service. They 
are battered, wobbly and worn—no longer 
adornments to first rate studios. hey should 
be replaced. 

The new outfits have all the time tested 
features, improved here and there and are 


really masterpieces of cabinet work —all hand 
-tubbed, french finished mahogany type. The 
metal parts are lacquered, sand-blasted brass. 
These newer Century Outfits enhance the 
appearance of any studio. See the new 10A 
Outht, especially at your stockhouse. It will 


answer your own needs. 


The Century Studio Outfits are made 
by the Folmer Grafiex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MAss. 
New York 
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Boston Chicago St. Louis 


Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


I. International Atomic Weights 
II. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
III. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work ; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film, lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only 50c. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


TEAR OUT COUPON. —— ——— 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find j 50c Paper 


$1.00 Cloth ‘ for Materia Photographica. 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Too Easy 


C. H. CLAUDY 


In many towns of modest size you find 
them—photographers who have to do some- 
thing else than make photographs for a liv- 
ing. Sometimes they do amateur finishing 
and commercial work—something to sell 
over the counter oftentimes makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure. Some- 
times the portrait photographer is his own 
operator, retoucher, dark-room man, and 
printer. And sometimes he is also his own 
bookkeeper and credit man, his own collec- 
tion department, and business manager. 

Such a man was Mr. Lacey, of Lacey & 
Co., the CO. being Mrs. Lacey. That, of 
course, is not his real name, nor is Petropo- 
lis, Okanoise, his town or State. It won't 
do to be too particular in locating him, as 
the story is true and might hurt his feelings, 
because he meant well. 

Mr. Lacey was, and probably is, a gen- 
tleman with a good deal of art in him. He 
likes the beautiful things in life. He appre- 
ciates poetry and pictures, music and nature. 
He loves photography and tolerates the little 
art store and amateur finishing business, 
because through it he is enabled to live hap-. 
pily and comfortably in his little Middle 
Western town, and provide for Co. and the 
little Co’s. 

But a business man he is not, and I doubt 
if he ever will be one, unless the recent sharp 
lesson he has had teaches him. 

There is nothing of the “hick” town about 
Petropolis. It is a hustling, bustling little 
place, with keen-minded business men and a 
large interest in the affairs of the country. 
And it believes in America, in the Bible, and 
in Business with a big B. 

Among Mr. Lacey’s customers was a gen- 
tleman of extremely meticulous business 
habits. Paying a bill was a rite with him, 
to be performed immediately. He didn’t like 
unpaid bills. But he didn’t pay bills until 
they were rendered; he believed in letting 
every man do his own bookkeeping ! 

It happened that he bought a number of 
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articles from Mr. Lacey, at divers times—a 
picture, some photographs, some films, had 
- some developing done. His wife and chil- 
~ dren bought various articles at Mr. Lacey’s. 
In the course of a year or so the business 
man’s business with Mr. Lacey might have 
amounted to fifty or seventy-five dollars— 
not a great sum, but a trade worth having. 

Mr. Lacey, thinking to please the business 
man, who was a rather influential citizen, 
counseled Co, against sending him a bill. 
“Let it ride,” he would say when Co. brought 
to his attention the growing account. “He'll 
pay when he gets ready and he is perfectly 
good.” 

But, after a year and a half, Co., wanting 
some money, sent the business man a bill. 
Promptly came back a demand for an item- 
ized bill. This Co. sent. It was all there— 
the films, the photographs, the developing, 
the pictures, the little art objects—seven- 
teen different items. 

The business man drew his check and sent 
it. With it he sent this letter: 


Dear Lacey: 

Take my name off your books. This 
is the last check you will ever get from 
me. I hereby notify you that no one, 
wife or children included, is to be given 
any credit by you. I am so notifying 
them. 

The reason is this: I have a bill for 
your work and merchandise which I 
cannot check up. I cannot ascertain at 
this distance in time what was bought 
and when it was bought. I do not know 
what we agreed to pay. I have no per- 
sonal doubt of the absolute honesty of 
this bill, or your prices, but I do know 
that a man who is so careless of busi- 
ness as to render a bill once in eighteen 
months may easily make a mistake in 
another way. 

Yours truly, 


Oh, of course, Mr. Lacey went to see him 
and explained and argued and pleaded—he 
had meant only to be kind, he wouldn’t do it 


Are You 
Ready for the 
Rush Season? 


EQUIP 
YOUR STUDIO 
WITH THE 


Bordertinting © 
Projection Printer 


IT IS A TIME AND LABOR SAVER 
WRITE THE 


B. & L. MANUFACTURING CO. 


1702-1706 Light Street 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


ILEX PORTRAIT | 
f3.5 LENS 


The lens that really does the things 
that others attempt to do 


Send for deteriphive circular 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. i 
Manufacturers and originators of the 


ILEX WHEEL SHUTTERS, and ILEX 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION LENSES 
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Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 

133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 
318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


again, he hadn’t meant to annoy and all that. 
“Nothing doing! I like you personally,” said 
the business man, “but your methods won’t 
do. I pay my bills when I get them and I 
expect to get them when they are due, so | 
can check them up. Sorry, but that’s final.” 

Mr. Lacey lost a customer. Mr. Lacey 
probably won’t do it again. Mr. Lacey thinks 
the business man is rather unkind, but then 
Mr. Lacey has an artist’s soul and doesn’t 
think so much of business methods. 

Anyone who can find a moral here can 
doubtless apply it. 

we 
New York State Mapped from 
the Air 

The Air Map Corporation of America 
has just finished an extensive piece of 
work—no less than photographing New 
York state bit by bit from airplanes. The 
photographers have all returned to New 
York City, where the films will be developed, 
and the pictures matched and made into a 
great number of mosaic maps. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The best that topographers can do in 
delineating stretches of country for the maps 
of a school atlas, for instance, is to give two 
dimensions—length and width. ‘The sym- 
bols they use for mountains and hills are 
the same and no idea is given of their rela- 
tive heights. 

Between flat topography and the air map 
exists the same contrast as between a line 
profile of a man’s face and his portrait. 

Geography has hitherto been a dry-as-dust 
study, because it has carried nothing of the 
beauty of nature with it. Modern air maps 
will awaken an interest to which flat topog- 
raphy makes no appeal. 


we 


Wire to the value of $1,000,000 has been 
ordered by Australia from Britain. It looks as 
though somebody down yonder is going to make 
a wireless set. 


Purchaser—‘What is the charge for this bat- 
tery?” 
Garageman—‘‘One and one-half volts.” 


Purchaser—‘“Well, how much is that in Ameri- 
can money ?” 
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Cameras Don’t Lie (?) 


The success of the studio photographer depends 
largely upon his ability to please, and if he has the 
happy faculty of producing a “flattering” likeness, 
so much the better, for it is a decided asset in 
bridging the gulf between penury and affluence. 
An oldtimer in a foreign section of one of our 
great cities, where his experiences in overcoming 
almost unsurmountable difficulties have been valu- 
able lessons to him, has let us into some of his 
“secrets” with the following suggestions: 

Long Faces: Raise camera and make three- 
quarter view of face. 

Pug Nose: Raise camera and lower sub- 
ject’s head. 

Large Eyes: Three-quarter view of face, 
looking downward a trifle. 

Long Neck—High Collar: 
lower head; pull up shirt front. 


Raise, cainera: 


Bald Head: Screen top of head with black 
head screen. 
Deep Eyes: Plenty of light under eyes from 


sidelight; lower camera. 

Large Ears: Seat well away from light, 
using rather more sidelight. 

High Cheekbones: Front, broad light. 


Large Hands: Usually posed edgeways to 
the camera. 
Babies: Lower .camera, use plenty of top, 


front. 

Hollow Cheeks: Front sidelight is the best. 
Full Figures and Groups: Mostly front top 
light. 

Where reference is made to the raising or lower- 
ing of the camera it means to raise or lower it 
above or below the level of subject’s head, the 
camera on a level with the head being the normal 


position—The Ground Glass of the Newark 
Camera Club. 
we 
Warning ! 


Be on the look-out for a young man 
retoucher and all-around man in studio— 


Trish, very light hair, florid complexion, 


short, weight about one hundred and thirty 
pounds, pronounced nose with scar, English 
accent, dresses well, name Eddie Jordan. 

While in my employ he would take the 
negatives entrusted to him for retouching, 
make prints, deliver same, collect and keep 
the money due on the order before sending 
the negatives into my printing room. 

Hoping this will be a protection to some 
brother photographer. 

C. BENNETTE Moore. 

New Orleans, La. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platioum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (rattadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, Kodaks=Lenses 
ae, Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 

tains things that 

the professional 

and amateur pho- 

tographer needs. 


SEND AT ONCE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 

most up-to-the- 

minute Cameras, 

Lenses, and sup- 

ple of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed therein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. We can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money will 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I112-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


|IBURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 
| The standard Art Book of the world. A | 
reprint—better than the original edition. | 

| 


: $2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
| FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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[ FOURTH EDITION] EDITION 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential! only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


The Portrait Studio 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


Perfect Negatives | 
: 

By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER : 

One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 
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Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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O. R. Guinn has recently opened a studio in 
Glenwood, Ark. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bob Stutzman, of Emporia, have 
taken over the Cox Studio in Kinsley, Kans. 


The new Wagner Photo Shop has been opened 
in Crete, Nebr. Portrait equipment has been 
added. 


Victor N. Gabel, of Minneapolis, has opened a 
new studio in the Arnold Building, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 


Walter Fleck has opened a new studio in the 
old Munro Building, Beloit, Kans. Mr. Fleck was 
formerly located in Stockton where he conducted 
the Reflex Studio. 


Charles W. Young, of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
taken over the Grant Studio, Albion, Mich., and 
has also purchased the building. Mr. Young will 
retain his studio in Battle Creek, an assistant taking 
over the work. 


A studio, under the management of Harold E. 
Cox and C. F. Davis, both of Lisbon, has been 
opened on Main Street, Columbiana, Ohio. The 
proprietors have taken over the studio formerly 
managed by Mr. Rollins. 


The Byers’ Studio of Telluride, Colo., which has 
been operated by Fred H. Callagan for several 
years, was sold recently to Mrs. J. E. McClure, of 
Montrose. Mrs. McClure will operate the newly 
acquired studio as a branch. 


The photograph establishment in Madrid, lowa, 
belonging to Daniels, who sold out about three 
years ago and moved to Boone, was purchased 
recently by the Herdlisher Studio of that city. Mr. 
Daniels is located with a studio in Nebraska. 


ee 

The Voigtlander people, (Charles G. Willoughby, 
Inc., American agents), have put on the market a 
new Voigtlander Universal Heliar lens. 

The Heliar lens has been used throughout the 
world by some of the most reputable photographers 
and it has always met with great favor. The new 
Universal Heliar possesses the additional feature 
of a central adjustable element which gives various 
degrees of diffusion. An illustrated booklet of the 
new Universal Heliar can be secured on request. 


® 


A joint meeting of the Fox River Valley Pho- 
tographers’ Association and of the Lakeshore Pho- 
tographers’ Association was held in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., on September 30. About 200 photographers 
attended. 

A feature of the meeting was a demonstration of 
lighting and posing by Harry Wills, of the East- 
man Kodak Company. 

In the evening a banquet was held at the Hotel 
Retlaw, and an interesting program was arranged. 
Dancing followed on the Retlaw theatre roof 
garden. 
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A Wet Studio 

“Wets and drys” in photography have 
not the same significance as in prohibition 
enforcement circles. The dry studio is in 
the sky-lit top of a good high building on 
Main Street, while the wet one finds an 
example in the submarine workshop of Mr. 
J. E. Williamson, who is preparing, at Nas- 
sau, Bahama Islands, to picture the sub- 
aqueous sequences of “The Mysterious 
Island,” Jules Verne’s fantasy, to be filmed 
for one of the big movie producers. 

An exchange prints the following: 

Williamson’s unusual studio is in reality 
a small air-tight chamber attached to a col- 
lapsible tube which, in turn, is attached to 
the working vessel. The tube is just large 
enough to permit a man to descend from 


Wednesday, October 13, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


the boat to the working chamber. One side 
of the chamber exposes the ocean through 
a sheet of specially made plate glass. 

Williamson not only uses his apparatus 
for the production of motion pictures, but 
has done extensive scientific research in 
submarine plant and animal life. 

As soon as he finishes “The Mysterious 
Island,’ he plans an extensive tour of the 
Atlantic, searching out and photographing 
the wrecks of old ships, pirate boats, Span- 
ish galleons and other craft resting on the 
ocean’s floor. 

The under-water scenes in this remark- 
able production will be brought vividly to 
audiences by a color process. Williamson 
proposes to photograph the extensive coral 
beds about the Bahama Islands, and is now 
making preparations to film an old schooner 
which he has discovered on the bottom of the 
sea near Nassau. 


Photographing Spirits 

The report comes from Belfast, Ireland, 
that an organization called the Christian 
Spiritualist Association has made an attempt 
to photograph the spirits of departed friends 
at their graves. 

This would indicate that there is faith that 
the shades of the deceased hover about their 
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last resting place. If there was not a touch 
of pathos. in such efforts, they would be 
wholly ridiculous. Such performances indi- 
cate a considerable stretch of credulity—a 
quality of faith comparable to that of the 
bald-headed man who bought a bottle of 
hair tonic and had the clerk tie up a brush 
and comb to go with it, or the minister who 
prayed for rain on a fair day, and put an 
umbrella under his arm as he went out for a 
walk. The report aforesaid adds that the 
plates have not yet been developed! 


Movies at Home 

Facilities for the production of motion 
pictures at home are now within the reach 
of all who care to preserve the vivid impres- 
sions of family events such as weddings, 
children’s parties, reunions and the like. 

The apparatus for turning out a two or 
three hundred foot reel, as well as the sim- 
ple paraphernalia for projection, is not 
expensive, considering the enjoyment to be 
derived from reviewing the scenes of past 
years. 

When out touring, one can never tell 
what interesting happenings might be missed 
if the ciné camera is not brought along. 

There is nothing that children like more 
than “dressing up.” 

With attractive settings on every hand 
throughout the countryside, simple perform- 
ances delighting little folks can be staged. 


The Obtrusive Camera 


Time was when the operations of the cam- 
era were confined to the “photograph gal- 
lery,’ where its uses were practically limited 
to producing the “likenesses” of docile sub- 
jects arrayed in their Sunday-go-to-meeting 
best, but times have changed. 

In certain lines of occupation, the camera 
is unescapable. The beasts of the forest and 
the plain are no longer free to approach a 
piece of meat or a water hole without being 
“shot” by roving naturalists, and just now 
we are advised that the practice of burglary 
is being seriously interfered with by pho- 
tography. In the latter case, the camera may 
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be concealed anywhere in a bank, post office, 
or office building to photograph hold-up men 
by day or safe crackers by night. In the 
daytime, the camera may be worked by the 
pressure of one or more buttons conveniently 
located. At night, it works automatically 
when intruders come in contact with trig- 
gers attached to door knobs, safe dials, or 
drawer pulls. 

The camera, placed in a steel case, employs 
a flash-light for night work. Let the 
intruder even touch one of the concealed 
triggers, and the steel case opens, exposing 
the lens, the flash-light is fired, and a pic- 
ture of the intruder is recorded upon the 
film. ‘The mechanism pulls the camera back 
into the steel case out of sight, and snaps it 
shut away from danger. 


Photographing Mirages 

The subject of photographing mirages is 
up again for discussion. 

Scientists hold, and rightly, we believe, 
that they.can be photographed if clearly visi- 
ble. It is stated on good authority that no 
photograph of a mirage is available that is 
considered good, though some very poor ones 
have been shown by amateurs. 

In any consideration of this phenomenon, 
it should be borne in mind that a mirage is 
not of the class of “spook” manifestations, 
or the hypnotic visions created by the fakirs 
of India. 

A true mirage, while deceptive as to the 
location of objects, shows things that actually 
exist somewhere, though the trickery of 
refraction of rays of light makes them 
appear to be where they are not. 

The present writer asks permission to 
describe some remarkable mirages he has 
observed from the shores of Lake Superior, 
in the hope that some ambitious photogra- 
pher may fix their like on a plate. 

Conditions about this, the largest of our 
American inland seas, are particularly favor- 
able to the creation of mirages. ‘These con- 
ditions exist in strata of air of widely vary- 
ing temperature, and consequently of differ- 
ent refractive values. On a fair summer 
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day, the air above the lake is warm and 
expanded, while the strata in contact with 
the water, which is always intensely cold, 
due to its great depth, are of low tempera- 
ture and dense. I have often seen Isle 
Royal “loom” from my stand at lake level 
on Keweenaw Point, and Isle Royal is fifty 
miles away to the north, and actually quite 
below the horizon. 

Still more striking is a matter of quite 
common occurrence at Lake Superior ports 
during the summer ! 

A steam vessel leaves a harbor and steers 
out to cross the lake. The hull soon begins 
to “loom” and appears twice its normal 
height. Then there appears directly above 
the vessel an inverted image of it, moving 
along with it, smoke drifting from its topsy- 
turvy funnels! If some enterprising camera- 
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man living up that way will make an effort 
to capture one of these mirages we feel sure 
it would be worth his while. 

It is thought that photographing mirages 
about Lake Superior would be far more 
likely to produce definite results than an 
attempt to can a mirage in the deserts of 
Arizona or in the wastes of the Sahara, 
where the imagination probably pictures 
more than a photographic plate will. In the 
desert a dipper full of water is sometimes 
worth a dipper full of gold, and the thirsty 
traveler is all too ready to believe that a 
mirage of a lake bordered by cool groves of 
palms is where it seems to be. There is no 
appeal about visions of water in Lake Supe- 
rior—there is really rather too much of it, 
as the writer can testify, having been dumped 
into it once upon a time. 


Telephotographs by Wire* 


CHARLES T. SCHRAGE 


The idea of transmitting pictures by wire 
is not new. It was worked out rather crudely 
some twenty-five years ago, but was not 
successful in the commercial sense, though 
interesting as an experiment. The trans- 
mission of pictures by electricity was made 
' practical by the engineers of the Bell Sys- 
tem through the combination of some of the 
old ideas of picture transmission with the 
modern vacuum tubes and other telephone 
apparatus. The big majority of the parts of 
the picture-transmitting machine consists of 
modified telephone apparatus, which has 
been adapted to the purpose. 

The Bell System first demonstrated this 
apparatus at the time of the Republican 
National Convention at Cleveland in 1924. 
A transmitting machine was set up at Cleve- 
land, and the pictures of the convention were 
sent to New York during the progress of 
the convention. The apparatus was next 
moved to New York and Chicago to cover 
the Democratic National Convention in the 
same year. Pictures were transmitted from 
New York to Chicago. A number of pic- 
tures were sent during the opening days of 


the convention, and we continued to trans- 
mit .until we were exhausted, which, as I 
recall, was about July 4, at which time the 
delegates were still going strong, with no 
prospects of adjournment. The final dem- 
onstration of the apparatus was given at the 
time of President Coolidge’s inauguration 
on March 4, 1925. A transmitting set was 
installed at Washington, and transmitted 
simultaneously to receiving sets at New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

The New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco stations are still in service, and at the 
present time plans are well under way for 
the installation of additional sets at Cleve- 
land) (Stas ous er tlanta boston, and ellos 
Angeles. 

This perhaps covers the “historical” devel- 
opment of the picture apparatus and service, 
if a year or two may be said to be history. 

In preparing a picture for transmission, it 
is customary to prepare a 5 x 7 positive film. 
This film is wrapped around a cylinder, 
which is very similar to the old-fashioned 
phonograph record, except that it is arranged 
like a skeleton, so that light may penetrate 


* Courtesy American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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the positive film from the outside, and strike 
a photo-electric cell, which is situated at the 
center of the cylinder. Outside of the cylin- 
der a light system is arranged, consisting of 
a small automobile headlight lamp, a con- 
densing lens, and a positive lens, which 
focuses the beam of light to a sharp point on 
the surface of the positive film. This light 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
INVENTOR OF THE TELEPHONE 


Courtesy of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


* Reproduction is from received negative which was transmitted 
by telephone wire from San Francisco to Chicago 


penetrates the film, and strikes the photo- 
electric cell within. It is evident, therefore, 
that the amount of light striking the cell is 
governed entirely by the density of the posi- 
tive film at the point where the light strikes ; 
thus the intensity of this light is a true meas- 
ure of the darkness or lightness of the pic- 
ture, 

The photo-electric cell is a small glass tube 
containing potassium, and has the unique 
property of controlling a flow of current 
through it in direct proportion to the 
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amount of light striking the cell. Thus we 
have a current going out over the line, which 
is proportional to the light striking the coil, 
and in turn proportional to the density of 
the film. The current from the photo-elec- 
tric cell is superimposed upon a 1300-cycle 
frequency, much as the voice in radio is 
superimposed upon a given wave length. At 
the receiving end, this frequency is “tuned 
in” and passed through a light valve. 

The light valve consists of a string gal- 
vanometer which is a horizontal flat metal 
ribbon vibrating in a locally generated mag- 
netic field. This ribbon normally covers a 
small slot through which a light passes to be 
focused upon a sensitive unexposed film, 
which is wound on a cylinder similar to that 
at the transmitting end. As the current from 
the transmitting photo-electric cell flows 
through the ribbon of the light valve, the 
ribbon vibrates, due to its reaction with the 
magnetic field, and the amplitude of this 
vibration is proportional to the amount of 
current through the ribbon. As the ribbon 
vibrates, it uncovers more or less of: the 
slot, and so permits more or less light to fall 
upon the unexposed film. The height of the 
uncovered portion of the slot is proportional 
to the amplitude of vibration of the ribbon, 
which is in turn proportional to the amount 
of current passing through it, the amount of 
light falling on the transmitting photo-elec- 
tric cell, and the density of the original posi- 
tive film at the transmitting end. The amount 
of light falling upon the receiving unexposed 
film, and the consequent exposure of this 
film, is, therefore, seen to be directly pro- 
portional to the density of the transmitting 
positive. , 

The above reasoning is correct for one 
point on the films. The picture, however, is 
built up by rotating and spiraling both of 
the films on their cylinders along a lead 
screw, just as the needle of our old-fash- 
ioned phonograph moved along the groove in 
the record; except, in this case, the record 
may be said to be moving while the needle 
stands still. It is essential, of course, that 
the two films start simultaneously, and move 
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“INTERIOR SCENE ”’ 


From received negative, transmitted from Chicago to New York. 
account of fine detail, but correspondingly hard to reproduce. 
mitted photograph shows slight vertical lines. 


Courtesy of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Interesting on 
The original trans- 
Our half-tone engraver succeeded in 


losing the lines and only the ordinary half-tone dots appear. 


in absolute synchronism throughout the 
period of transmission. This is effected by 
means of tuning forks at either end of the 
circuit. The sending end tuning fork con- 
trols the speed of a motor at the sending 
end, and also sends a current out over the 
line superimposed upon a 400-cycle fre- 
quency. This current is “tuned in” at the 
receiving end, and sent thence to another 
tuning fork, which in turn controls the 
receiving motor. ‘The two forks are thus 
kept together, the associated motors revolve 
at the same speed, and both films are kept 
moving in exact synchronism. ‘The trans- 
mitted picture is in no sense instantaneous, 
as it is a result of a vast number of small 
exposures, which are built up to make the 
picture as the film revolves. 

The total time of transmission is seven 
minutes. It is obvious that the prime neces- 
sity in picture transmission is speed. The 
shortness of the actual time on the machine 


indicates, I think, the importance of the time 
spent on the photographic part of the work. 
Where the machine time is seven minutes, 
the photographic time may run to an hour 
and one-half, or two hours. At the trans- 
mitting end, it is usually necessary to copy 
a print, and to develop, fix, wash and dry 
this negative. From the negative a 5x/ 
positive is made, and this positive must, in 
turn, be developed, fixed, washed and dried. 
At the receiving end, the film taken from the 
machine is a negative, and must be devel- 
oped, fixed, washed, and dried in the usual 
way. After this, prints must be made and 
the prints finished. In all of the. photo- 
graphic processes, we endeavor to use as 
much speed as is safe. However, we dare 
not take chances which might ruin a valuable 
negative. 

The commercial uses of the picture service 
cover a great many fields. The Telephone 
Company takes the position of a carrier, and 
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will accept a picture from any one who may 
care to send it for delivery to a specified 
person. We do not take any pictures our- 
selves or distribute any pictures to sub- 
scribers. 

The most evident use of the service is for 
newspapers. It is entirely feasible to print 
in the afternoon papers pictures of events 
which occurred at noon in other cities. 
Police pictures, rogues’ gallery photos, or 
thumb prints can be sent with perfect accu- 
racy. In one case a picture of a thumb 
print of a noted criminal was sent from New 
York to Chicago, and the man identified at 
Chicago from this picture. The time in this 
particular case, from the moment that the 
thumb print picture left New York to the 
time the name of the man was wired back, 
was 61 minutes. Banks have used this 
method to identify signatures. Many differ- 
ent sorts of advertising material have been 
sent. Mechanical drawings, military maps, 
legal documents, display photos, pictures of 
merchandise samples, buildings for sale, 
motion {picture ‘stills, are tagiew (Olmne 
other types of pictures which may be sent. 

As a point of information, the charges are: 
from Chicago to New York, $35.00 for one 
picture; from Chicago to San Francisco, 
$50.00; New York to San Francisco, $60.00, 
and from any one point to the other two 
simultaneously, $75.00. 

Pictures are now being handled daily on a 
commercial basis and there is every indica- 
tion of a continuing growth in the amount 


of this business. From a mechanical 


standpoint, we believe that the apparatus. 


is entirely satisfactory for any type of 
business where an ordinary contact pho- 
tograph could be used. We look forward 
to the day when the transmission of pho- 
tographs over telephone wires will be as 
commonplace as the transmission of the voice 
over those same wires in the ordinary long- 
distance call. 


? 
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“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I am going 
to tell you about the hippopotamus, but you will 
have no idea what it is like unless you pay strict 
attention and look at me.” 
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Set Your Own Salary 
C. H. CLAUDY 

“T’ve got to have a ‘raise’ in salary, or get 
some other job!” 

Ever hear a young fellow say that? Young 
fellow, did you ever say it? 

Lots of people do say it, blissfully uncon- 
scious that they give the worst of all 
reasons for the boss to raise their salary. 

Because a man needs more money is no 


_reason for an employer to give it to him. If 


the only reason he can give for asking for 
a rise is that he has a new baby or is buy- 
ing a house, or wants a flivver or has bills, 
he probably won’t get it, and, because his 
mind is the type which sees personal neces- 
sity as a reason, won’t understand why he 
doesn’t get it. 

There is only one reason for any employer 
giving a man or woman more money than 
they now receive—and that is because they 
earn it. They earn it when they add to the 
profits of the business, or when they are of 
such value to the business that they cannot 
be replaced for the sum they now draw per 
week. | 

All business is conducted for profit. Be 
the love of the game what it may be, be the 
employer, no matter how great an enthu- 
siast in his work, he conducts his affairs 
with the end and aim of making a living 
and putting money in the bank for himself 
and his stockholders, if any. In order to 
show a profit, he must make money on all 
his transactions. His payment of a certain 
sum per week or month to certain employes 
is a transaction. If they don’t earn more 
than he pays them, they are a source of loss. 

Therefore, anyone who wants a rise can 
get it only by being worth it. 

As a matter of fact, it is the employe who 
sets his salary, not the boss. The boss may 
“start him in” at a certain stipend, but the 
boss is not only ready, but anxious to pay 
him more money—that is, to have him show 
such a profit on his goods that he will pay 
more rather than lose him. A photographer 
doing a gross of five hundred a week, who 
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Sport Photo, made by Vincent Lopez on Hammer Press Plate, shows quality as well as speed. 


employs a receptionist at twenty-five dollars 
a week, who pulls the gross up to a thousand 
dollars a week, won’t have to ask for a rise. 
The photographer will be so anxious to keep 
this witch of the reception room, he'll gladly 
pay her almost anything to keep her con- 
tented. The printer who reduces the waste 
in the printing room, from much to little, 
who produces prints which the photographer 
hears about as being unusually beautiful, 
and which result in re-orders, doesn’t have 
to worry about his salary. He knows he 
can get more somewhere else, and the boss 
knows it, and so he gets it here. 

Of course there are such things as short- 
sighted employers—men whose only idea is 
to get the maximum amount of service for 
the minimum of money, who feel defrauded 


if they are asked for a rise, who will let a 
good man go rather than increase his salary. 
But they are the exception, not the rule. 
Most employers are as anxious to see their 
employes succeed as they are to succeed 
themselves, knowing that successful 
employe means profit for the firm. 

Sensible employes will not continue to 
work for a man who cannot recognize the 
employes’ value. But there are too many 
men who have a much inflated idea of their 


the 


own value, and who think too much in terms 
of what they want, rather than in terms of 
what they can bring in to the business. Any 
young chap who thinks he is entitled to a 
rise because of the value of his work, can, 
and should discuss it with the boss without 


delay. If he is afraid to, with the idea that 
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maybe the boss won’t agree with him and 
will, perhaps, fire him instead of raising 
him, then one of two things is true—either 
he is working for the wrong kind of man, 
or he cannot show that he is worth the rise 
for which he asks. If the former—ask, and 
leave if you don’t get it. If the latter, don’t 
ask! Instead, get busy and earn what you 
want. , 

Every photographer knows that there is a 
certain amount of his gross income which 
must go to pay for overhead. A part of 
that overhead is salaries. ‘The amount to 
be paid on overhead is a percentage of gross, 
not a fixed amount. Increase the gross, and 
the percentage, when translated into dollars, 
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increases. If an employe can demonstrate 
that he has increased the gross, then he is 
entitled to an increased amount; and any 
sensible photographer will see it and give 
it to him. But the chap who just figures, 
“T ought to get a rise because I need it,” 
or “because I have been here a year now,” 
or “because Jimmy got one,’ won’t, be able 
to do any demonstration work, and won't 
get his increase. } 

Hard words, but true ones. The road to 
an increased salary is in the hands of the 
employe. 

Anyone who reads this who wants more 
money, can have it. All he has to do is 
earn it! 


The New England Convention 


Journeying up to Swampscott, Mass., we 
had the pleasure of attending the Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, September 27 to 30, and upon our 
arrival, we were truly surprised at the mag- 
nificent accommodations offered us and we 
enjoyed the beautiful view of the ocean 
which we could see from our room in the 
hotel. | 

It is a great pity that photographers do 
not show more interest in conventions, and 
the New England Convention was certainly 
deserving of a larger attendance, as the pro- 
gram was replete with good things—prac- 
tical talks and demonstrations that should 
interest every photographer. 

On Monday, an impromptu demonstration 
by J. W. Beattie, of Hollywood, California, 
was given on “Artificial Lighting,’ and those 
in the audience certainly showed their inter- 
est, judging from the vociferous applause, 
which was fully deserved, as Mr. Beattie is 
a master on the subject. 

In the evening, there was the usual 
informal get-together meeting and an enter- 
tainment, followed by a dance, given through 
the courtesy of the hotel management. 

The formal opening, Tuesday, the 28th, 


found Eugene Frank Gray in the chair. 
This was followed by an interesting talk on 
“Photography in General” by Louis Fabian 
Bachrach, of the Bachrach Studios. Mr. 
Bachrach’s talk proved exceptionally inter- 
esting, and it was a real heart-to-heart busi- 
ness talk that everybody appreciated. This 
was followed by Will H. Towles with a 
demonstration on “Artificial Lighting.” It 
is unnecessary to state that Mr. Towles 
held his audience and the demonstration was 
of much profit. 

In the evening, a very charming entertain- 
ment and dance was given and was enjoyed 
by all those who participated. 

On Wednesday, after a short business 
session, Frank V. Chambers, of the BuL- 
LETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, told the audience 
the principles and ideas of the new Welfare 
League, and the League received the unani- 
mous approval of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England. Up to the pres- 
ent writing, the League has been endorsed 
by the Triangle Photographers’ Association 
of Pittsburgh, the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America, the Pacific International 
Photographers’ Association and also by the 
Photographers’ Association of New Eng- 
land. In the course of a week or two, we 
will be able to publish the entire plan. 
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Walter Scott Shinn followed, and he used 
for his subjects, “How to Photograph Chil- 
dren,” ‘““How to Get the Baby Business,” and 
“How to Sell the Parents.” Mr. Shinn is a 
charming talker and astonished his audience 
with the number of business kinks that they 
can profitably employ in their own business. 

In the afternoon, Emme Gerhard, of St. 
Louis, gave an illustrated lecture on “Com- 
position.” She took enlargements of nega- 
tives, about 30 x 48, and proceeded to show, 
by use of a chart, just what was good and 
what was bad in that particular composition. 
She referred, particularly to Henry R. 
Poore’s famous book ‘Pictorial Com- 
position,” and recommended that her audi- 
ence especially adopt the chart that is printed 
in this book in their rules for composition. 

John H. Garo, of Boston, gave a criticism 
of selected photographs. Mr. Garo is not 
only a first-class portrait photographer, but 
is also a painter as well, and his criticisms of 
the pictures shown were both from the art 

and photographic side. 
Mr. Towles then gave one of his talks 
entitled “Mediums You Should Know 
About.”’ As we have many times stated, we 
think Mr. Towles is the most practical and 
lucid lecturer that has appeared before a 
photographic audience. 

The evening was followed by the usual 
banquet and dance, 

At the Thursday business session, the fol- 
lowing officers were nominated and elected: 
President, E. L. Byrd, Malden, Mass. 


lst’ Vice - President, Herman Mansur, 
WercOtia wen... 
2d. Vice-President, Wm. Noetzel, West 


Newton, Mass. 
Secretary, Geo. H. Hastings, Newtonville, 
Mass. 
Treasurer, John Sabine, Providence, R. I. 
State Vice-Presidents 
Maine, Leon Luce, Farmington. 
New Hampshire, John Stevens, Rochester. 
Vermont, Mack Derrick, Orleans. 
Massachusetts, L. M. Rand, Brockton. 
Rhode Island, J. A. Van Dell, Pawtucket. 
Connecticut, L. G. Rose, New Britain. 
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The determination of the next place of 
meeting was left to the incoming board. 

Following the meeting, Louis Fabian 
Bachrach gave his second talk, entitled: 
“System and Cost Finding.” This proved 
of decided interest, judging from the use of 
many note books and memoranda made dur- 
ing the discussion. J. W. Beattie followed 
and gave a demonstration on “Flood and 
Spot Lightings,” “Background Effects with 
Foliage,” and “Sunlighting, Back and Line 
Lighting,” excited much interest, 
evoking many pertinent questions. Mr. 
Beattie was followed by Harry DeVine, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who gave an impromptu 
talk on “Commercial Photography.” Mr. 
De Vine held his audience until way into the 
luncheon-hour time. 

At the afternoon session, Emme Gerhard 
gave a practical talk to receptionists and 
some of her selling talks were decidedly 
novel and she brought out many good 
money-making points. Harry DeVine closed 
the demonstrations in the afternoon with his 
practical talk to commercial photographers 
with a demonstration, using artificial light. 
He allowed the audience to pick out a sub- 
ject that was wanted to be photographed, and 
showed just exactly what a commercial pho- 
tographer would do to secure the effect in 
the negative, and make a print that would be 
salable to his client. 

The Manufacturers did not have ‘any 
demonstrations or booths, but the following 
firms contributed to the support of the New 
England Association and most of them had 
representatives present. 
Agfa Products,’ Inc. 
Ansco Photoproducts Co., 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
California Card Mf’g Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chilcote Company Cleveland, Ohio 
A: M® Collins sic. Comer biladelphia’ Pa: 
Cramer Dry Plate Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Defender Photo Supply Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


which 


New York 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
J. S. Graham Co. 


Haloid Company 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hammer Dry Plate Co. 
Ralph Harris Co. 

FE. N. Lodge Company Columbus, Ohio 
Medick-Barrows Co. Columbus, Ohio 
Photogenic Machine Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Pinkham & Smith Co. Boston, Mass. 
Robey-French Co. Boston, Mass. 


Rochester Moulding Works, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A. Sussman & Co. Philadelphia 


Sprague-Hathaway Studios, 

West Somerville, Mass. 
Taprell, Loomis & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Willoughby, Inc. New York 


The Convention closed with a short meet- 
ing of the newly elected officers. 
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The Camera as Salesman 


When the advertising manager has a big stunt 
in hand, the first man he thinks of to help him is 
the artist. He is right five times out of ten, but 
in the other five, the photographer can help him 
to get sales quite as effectively as the artist. 

I don’t suggest for a moment that the army of 
advertising artists should shut up their paint-boxes, 
and clear out of business. There will always be 
plenty of work for them to do in their own line, 
where imagination and ideas are required rather 
than actual truth to life. Take any of the popular 
poster characters associated with the products of 
well-known manufacturers. They are imaginary 
figures created by the artist to interest the public 
in some special feature of the article he is helping 
the manufacturer to sell. They represent his spe- 
cial contribution to advertising. 

It is when we come to selling the actual article 
to the retailer and the public that the camera has its 
use. Of recent years the average business man has 
begun to realize a little of the value of the work 
the camera can do for him. He uses photographs 
for his sale catalogue and booklets, of course, but 
there is a big field outside this with increasing pos- 
sibilities, which he has not even thought about. He 
would laugh if you’ suggested that business 
methods had not improved in the last thirty years, 
but it is news to him that photographic methods 
have made advances just as great. 

Look for a minute at the use the photograph 
of an article can be to the salesman. Instead of 
hiring a car and filling it with samples, he can 
take, and he has begun to do so of recent years, an 
album of photographs to show his customers. If 
he is dealing with a line in trunks, he can exhibit 
photographs of the interior showing the fittings, 
and of the whole article shown at any angle. 
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The salesman likes a photograph because he can 
leave it behind on every buyer on whom he calls 
where he could not leave a sample. The man in 
the street, who is the potential customer, likes a 
photograph because it carries conviction. He 
knows that the camera cannot lie. When it shows 
him a picure of a hat, a collar, a trouser-press, or 
any such essentially practical thing that he wants, 
he knows it is showing him the real thing, not a 
picture touched up and beautified by the artist's 
pencil. 

Although the up-to-date salesman was among 
the first to learn the value of the old-fashioned 
photograph in black and white, there are nearly 
as many men as ever on the road carrying samples 
of dress and furnishing materials. There would be 
far fewer, but the manufacturer, if he thinks about 
the possibilities of commercial photography at all, 
has got the old idea still firmly fixed in his head, 
that color cannot be photographed. He remem- 
bers the old instruction of the portrait photog- 
rapher, “don’t wear a blue tie when you have your 
photo taken, because it will come out white.” In 
the old days the photographic film was only sensi- 
tive to a few colors, now it is sensitive to every 
color of the spectrum. 

The wonderful results achieved by panchromatic 
photography are a revelation to anyone who has 
not kept in touch with these modern developments. 
I have seen photographs of Persian rugs, carpets, 
and dress materials, which reproduce in mono- 
chrome the colors and tones of shade as artistically 
and more truthfully than the artist’s brush. 

This is a line that at present has been scarcely 
touched, particularly for the photographing of 
samples, and for window cards and catalogues. 
Added to the effect of reality which the photo- 
print gives, you have the feeling of color as well. 

The ship builder and the manufacturer of 
engineering parts were always alive, of necessity, 
to the possibilities of the camera. 

The expense and the impossibility of sending 
samples of parts and models and patents to cus- 
tomers in all parts of the world, led them to use - 
photographs for this purpose before it had 
occurred to other business men. 

Today there are few large firms engaged in this 
class of business which do not employ a staff of 
photographers. ‘They have work outside of the 
advertising department, in the “shops,” where they 
record the different stages of important jobs, and 
photograph the results of tests with different 
materials. The photographic department is gen- 
erally kept busy, too, supplying the demands of 
Universities and Technical Colleges for pictures 
and films of new processes to illustrate lectures to 
students. 

Quite recent, also, has been the coming together 
of the camera and the microscope in the laboratory 
where materials are tested. Structural peculiari- 
ties in metals and flaws in sections, invisible to the 
naked eye, are detected by photomicrography. Then 
again, in all factories, there is the duplication of 
plans and drawings by photography. The old- 
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Concentrating Spotlamp, a marvelously handy, 
attractive and efficient spotlamp, using 400- 
Watt T-20 Mazda globe. 


Flexible Neck Head Screen, universally ac- 
claimed as an indispensable studio con- 
venience. 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


hs bhnodansooanannarnacow common sais 


The entire system pays for itself in the electric wiring it saves. 
Write today for complete information. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


SebescsseeneasoNacbi ay ise 


Electric Studio Lamp, the lamp that places a 
bank of four 1500-Watt Mazdas under the 
absolute control of the operator. 


Overhead Light, a new and valuable member 
of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 
with groups. 


CHICAGO 


fashioned blue-print, though still in use to some 
extent, has been almost entirely superseded by new 
processes, which give exact facsimiles of the orig- 
inal designs without any distortion whatever. 

A new arrival in the field of business, which 
should be carefully watched by all go-ahead busi- 
ness men, is the cinematograph. I believe that in 
the future it is going to play as big a part in 
commerce as it has in the field of amusement. 
The new portable ciné cameras put on the market, 
are being taken up with enthusiasm by commercial 
and business houses. Pictures can be taken show- 
ing the use of any product, for example, the work- 
ing of a motor, or the methods of using a patent 
labor-saving device. The ciné fulfils all the 
requirements of a working model. 


Present day salesmen only need to carry a 
small projector with them and a few rolls of film 
and they can give their customers a demonstration 
in their own offices. 

Let the manufacturer and the salesman realize 
the selling power of the camera and the cine- 
matograph, and he will find the makers of cameras 
and allied appliances ready to serve him with the 
latest inventions of science.—“System.” 


ee 


Policeman (producing note-book): “Name, 
please.” 

Motorist: “Aloysius—Alastair—Cyprian a 

Policeman (putting book away): ‘Well, don’t 


let me catch you again.” 
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The Seattle Convention 


{Mr. Charles L. Abel, of Abel’s Photo- 
graphic Weekly, has kindly furnished us 
with the accompanying report of the Seattle 
Convention. We were to hand him the 
New England report in exchange, but he 
was fortunate enough to attend both conven- 
tions.—Eid. B. of P.] 

Unfortunately, our report of the Seattle 
Convention have to be somewhat 
sketchy as we had to leave after two days 
and rush back across the continent in order 
to take in the last two days of the New Eng- 
land meeting, and this report is being written 
on board ship en route for Vancouver, In 
two respects we must confess to a feeling 


will 


of. disappointment—attendance and frater- 


nal spirit, but on the other hand there was 
an undeniably good program, a fairly repre- 
sentative display by the manufacturers, a 


very fine convention hall, and things moved, 


according to schedule under the capable 
handling of President Vinson and his 
brother, the convention manager. 

The Pacific International is a really big 
organization—how big, the Easterners quite 
fail to realize—and for that reason its meet- 
ings suffer from the attendance standpoint 
much as the National conventions do. It is 
some fifteen hundred miles or more from 
Southern California to British Columbia, 
and accordingly, when the convention is held 
in the north, the attendance from the south 
falls down and vice-versa. It is a more 
comprehensive association than the National 
because it takes under its wing, not only the 
pictorial and commercial men, but the photo 
finishers as well. In other words, the locals 
of the Master Photo Finishers’ Association 
on the coast are affiliated with the P. I. P. 
A., and hold their conventions in conjunc- 
tion with its meetings. 

Unquestionably, the most important 
achievement of the convention was the 
unanimous adoption of the “Accredited and 
Certified Plan” under which some of the 
Commercial sections have been operating for 


a number of months. This new plan calls 
for the employment of an executive man- 
ager, cooperative advertising, educational 
and membership campaigns, and the adop- 
tion of an emblem to be placed on all work, 
and displayed by all photographers. It links 
the three branches of photography, portrait, 
commercial, and master finishers into one 
compact working organization, and provides 
a code of ethics intended ‘to elevate the 
standard in all branches of the photographic 
business. 

There was a really remarkable picture 
exhibit, and though ratings had been prom- 


ised for all exhibits, it was found quite 


impossible for the judges to complete the 
task in the time at their disposal. For one © 
thing, the rating blank was far too compli- 
cated as well as being rather indefinite. The 
entertainment features—a banquet the first 
night, a theatre party the second, and a trip 
to Mount Rainier on the last day, were all 
due to the courtesy of the Seattle photog- 
raphers, who financed and were responsible 
for these enjoyable features. Ford Samuel, 
commercial photographer, of Oakland, 
Calif., by the way, was the speaker at the 
banquet, and a surprisingly good one. 

Somehow, the meeting left us cold, and 
we heard the same thing from others. There 
was little of the spirit of camaraderie we 
have noticed at other gatherings, even in the 
so-called aloof East. There were few of 
the usual informal groups which do so much 
to make a convention enjoyable, and after 
the meetings, there was hardly a photog- 
rapher to be found in the lobby of the 
headquarters hotel. And yet we know 
from our trip all the way up the coast from 
Los Angeles that the Westerners are an 
open-hearted, friendly-minded people. We 
were surprised. 

The program included several names 
familiar to Eastern convention-goers: Chas. 
Aylett, Toronto; Virginia Whitaker, Pitts- 
burgh; James J. Johnson, Chicago, as well 
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as a newcomer in the demonstration end in 
the person of J. Calvin Cooley, of Los 
Angeles, who showed his methods of child 
portraiture and did a most creditable work. 
There were a number of business and adver- 
tising talks and other features. H. S. Kid- 
well, Chicago, President of the Master 
Photo Finishers’ Association of America, 
spoke on the value of organization. 


KLASE Puoto. 
RAhwWay NT 
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Another feature was the burlesque boxing bouts 
—Paul True impersonating Jack Dempsey and 
Jack Sherman impersonating Gene Tunney. But, 
contrary to subsequent developments, in this case 
Dempsey won. Another bout, between Joe Dorsey, 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, and L. Schell, 
one of the members, resulted in Dorsey’s being 
almost exterminated. Other games, a moving pic- 
ture, and a dandy dinner rounded out a most suc- 
cessful day. In the picture the member who moved 
in the last row center is Schell; apparently he was 
still shadow boxing and .side-stepping Dorsey. 


ANNUAL OUTING OF THE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 


P. P. A. of New Jersey 


The annual outing of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New Jersey was held Tues- 
day, September 14, 1926, at Bertrands Island, 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

Thirty-one of the members in fourteen autos 
made the pilgrimage. A breakfast was served 
upon arrival, followed by the usual games. The 
party was then divided, each side boarded speed 
boats and had a race at a 25-mile-an-hour clip 
around the lake. The party captained by Grant 
Channell, the chairman of the committee, won by a 
small margin over that which was headed by Jack 
Sherman, President of the Association, very much 
to the chagrin of the losers. 


Professional Photographers’ Club of 
New York, Inc. 


The official opening of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Club of New York, Inc., was held on 
the evening of September 21, at the new Club 
Rooms, 118 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The occasion marked the realization of the hope 
of many years—a permanent and suitable home for 
the organization. It found, in the capacity attend- 
ance, a cordial endorsement of the venture. 

The meeting opened with a speech by President 
C. F. Becker outlining the ideals and plans of the 
Club. In concluding Mr. Becker welcomed and 
introduced a number of newly elected members. 
Speeches were also made by I. Buxbaum, J. 
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THE SEALSOF*SALrE Tig 
on your family’s health insurance 


OUR family’s heaith is the most 

important thing in the world to 
you. Yet you alone cannot protect 
your family. The organized, com- 
munity-wide and nation-wide anti- 
tuberculosis campaign is health 
insurance to protect you and your 
family. This organized campaign, 
financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals, has helped to cut the tubercu- 
losis death rate by more than half. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as you can. Seal every holiday let- 
ter, every Christmas package, and 
every Greeting Card with these 
Seals of Safety, which are your 
family’s health insurance. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


00S SET ee EL 
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Goodman, and I. Mandelkern—all former presi- 
dents, and by J. Brenner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Quarters. Congratulations were offered 
by Mrs. Helen G. Stage, widely known to photog- 
raphers. for her convention activities, also by 
President Sherman, of the Society of Professional 
Photographers of New Jersey. Representatives 
of several of the local manufacturers and dealers, 
who have contributed generously toward the equip- 
ment of the studio and dark-room in the new 
quarters, were also introduced and briefly responded. 
There followed a demonstration of the posing of 
full-length figures, conducted by Nicholas Haz. 
Professional models were used and numerous 
negatives made for display and discussion at a 
subsequent meeting. 

A loan exhibit of work by famous New York 
photographers furnished an additional attraction 
of important interest. Refreshments were served 
as the evening drew to a close and, just prior to 
adjournment, a short but delightful social period 


ensued. Paut VAN Divert, Secretary. 
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Death of William V. Kronish 


William V. Kronish, staff photographer of the 
Publicity Department of the New York Central 
Lines, New York City, died on September 29 at 
his home in New Haven, Conn. He had been ill 
for three weeks with pleural pneumonia. His 
recovery had been progressing rapidly when he 
had a sudden relapse. Mr. Kronish leaves a wife 
and a son, 11 years old. 

He had been at one time proprietor of a well 
known studio at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Later he went with the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company and did special 
photographic work; foremost of this featuring the 
trip of the “Service Progress Special,” a train 
drawn by the famous “999” which accompanied the 
“De Witt Clinton” lccomotive from New York to 
Chicago in 1921. 

Mr. Krcnish has photcgraphed a host of famous 
people in the course of his regular ‘work 
Chauncey M. Depew, on his birthday each year, 
posed for Mr. Kronish and termed his work as 
being the best ever made in his office. 

Mr. Kronish was born September 10, 1882, at 
New Haven, Conn. Beside being one of the first 
still cameramen in the game in point of skill, he 
was equally equipped to handle moving picture 
work. During the World War, as an ardent 
patriot, Mr. Kronish, or “Bill” as he was known 
to thousands, was a cameraman for the United 
States Government. 

During his service with the New York Central 
he came into contact with thousands of the officials 
and employes. His, work appeared as a very strik- 
ing part of the New York Central Lines Magazine 
as well as numerous other publications. His 
death proved a terrible shock to those who knew 
him. He was buried from his home in New 
Haven, Friday, October 1. 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 
Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUFE 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


Dp LEGS 


for 
ALL GENERAL USES 


TRELINE 


for 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


FLECTRAGRAPH 


for 
HIGH-CLASS PORTRAITURE 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal quality. 


Write for further detailed information, stating in what branch 
of photography interested. 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 


AT YOUR SERVICE ANY TIME 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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The Portrait Studio 
eR] 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but 
all that is needed is here. 
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Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 


ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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| Our Legal Department | 


How Workmen’s Compensation has 
Changed Your Liability for Acci- 
dents Happening to Your Employes 


It has often occurred to me that if a poll 
could be taken of the business interests of 
the States which have a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, in order to determine whether 
those interests are in favor of workmen’s 
compensation, now that it has been effec- 
tive for several years, a very interesting sit- 
uation would be disclosed. 

Of course, most men of large business 
now dispose of their workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability by carrying insurance against 
it and adding the cost to their overhead. 
Other firms carry their own workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and a surprisingly 
large number of smaller merchants, partic- 
ularly in the rural districts, carry no insur- 
ance at all. In most cases they get away 
with it, because the percentage of accidents 
to employes growing out of the business and 
in the course of it, is very small in the aver- 
age store. 

A case, the report of which lies before 
me, shows how radically the workmen’s 
compensation laws have changed the meas- 
ure of a business man’s responsibility for 
accidents happening to his employes. In 
this case a boy named Lester Roth was 
employed on one of the upper floors of a 
business establishment. He was working in 
the heat one day and went to the window for 
a breath of fresh air. He sat in the window 
with his legs hanging over and _ while 
attempting to get down lost his balance and 
fell forty feet. He was very badly injured 
and the employer’s liability, if any, would 
have been large. | 

In this case the employer had posted 
notices forbidding employes to sit in the 
windows, but somebody had torn them 
down. 

The employer here refused to pay work- 
men’s compensation, because he said the 
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accident neither arose out of the employ- 
ment nor occurred in the course of it, the 
two tests in workmen’s compensation mat- 
ters. The case went to court and it was held 
the employer was responsible under the 
workmen’s compensation law, because the 
accident did have a connection with the 
employment. This is part of the decision :— 

We have no difficulty whatever in 
reaching the conclusion that in the case 
at bar the employe did not take himself 
beyond the protection of the law by 
going to the window for relief from the 
heat and to promote his health and 
comfort by getting fresh air. ‘That was 
allowable under the working regulations 
of the plant. Indeed, the employer 
expected the boys to go to the windows 
during their rest periods. 

In view of the conditions which pre- 
vailed at their working place, it is a fair 
inference that their periodical visits at 
the window not only promoted their 
health and comfort, but also promoted 
their efficiency. Such acts as are neces- 
sary to the comfort and convenience of 
workmen, although not technically acts 
of service, are incidental to the service; 
and an accident occurring in the per- 
formance of such an act is deemed to 
have arisen out of the employment. 
There is something in this argument, no 

doubt, nevertheless it is somewhat  far- 
fetched. No more so, however, than hun- 
dreds of other decisions which have been 
made under workmen’s compensation laws. 
The effort always is to strain every point in 
favor of the employe and against the 
employer so as to protect the former from 
becoming a public charge through physical 
incapacity. 

It may be interesting to contrast with 
what has been said above, the status of this 
case under the old law, before workmen’s 
compensation was adopted. Let the facts be 
the same: the boy gets tired or hot and goes 
to the window for fresh air. He sits with 
his feet out, falls and is injured. Suit is 
brought for large damages against the 


Criterion Mezzotone 
A Developing Paper for Projection 
and Fast Contact Printing 
A splendid medium for pictorial work 
and high grade portraiture. 


Rich warm blacks, 
Remarkable latitude, 
Long scale of gradation. 


CREAM—Rough 
CREAM—Smooth 


Heavy weight 
Heavy and Medium 


WHITE—Semi - 
WHITE—Glossy 


Heavy and Medium 
Medium 


WHITE—Smooth - Heavy and Medium 


Try Mezzotone—it has quality. 


Six Sheets each of any three | 
| Samples kinds, 8 x 10, mailed for $1.00 


U. S. Sales Agents 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 Arch Street om Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


ECHAVMERDRYPLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—En§gravers— Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


employer, but on what ground? If there 
are no facts except what I have stated, there 
wouldn’t be any grounds. There could be 
only one possible ground—negligence on the 
part of the employer, leading to the accident, 
coupled with freedom from negligence on 
the part of the employe. Obviously in the 
above case there wouldn’t have been any 
negligence on the employer’s part, all the 
negligence would have been that of the 
boy who fell out of the window, therefore 
he wouldn’t have had any case. The boy’s 
injury was attributed to his own act entirely. 

And that, after all, is the commonsense 
of it, but it ignores one element which is at 
the bottom of workmen’s compensation, viz. : 
that the boy, injured, perhaps, so badly as 
to be unable to work, perhaps permanently, 
might become a charge upon the public. 
Therefore, says workmen’s compensation, 
the public might as well pay for his injuries 
anyway, by unconsciously and_ indirectly 
absorbing the cost of insurance. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and I/ford Products 
75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly -John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Proof of Quality 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


When a photographer sets out to feature 
high-priced work, he must be prepared to 
give proof that his work is worth the prices 
he asks. The public reading advertising no 
longer accepts every statement at its face 
value. ‘Too much exaggeration has appeared 
in advertising. 

People used to carry a horse chestnut and 
believe it would keep off rheumatism, or they 
carried a rabbit’s foot for luck. They would 
rub a wart with a bean and bury the bean 
and expect the wart to disappear. Also they 
listened to the siren song of the crayon 
enlargement salesman and believed. Now it 
is different. People want to be shown. 

The Outlook recently printed a long article 
calculated to impress upon readers the fact 
that in buying merchandise and services, you 
get no more than you pay for. That helps 
incline people to be skeptical of the state- 
ments of exaggerated value in merchandise, 
but it does not make it any easier to con- 
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vince them that they are getting full value in 
high-priced services or goods. The result 
may be to make them want more evidence 
that in paying $60 a dozen for photographs 
they are getting $60 worth. Many people 
find it difficult to believe that the photogra- 
pher can put that much value into a dozen 
photographs, no matter how large and hand- 
some they may be. They have the impres- 
sion that they are paying for name and repu- 
tation and for the privilege of telling their 
friends that they got the best the photogra- 
pher had. 

Some people never could be convinced that 
you could make photographs actually worth 
$60 and upward per dozen. They might 
have plenty of money and pay that price but 
they would do it with tongue in cheek and a 
feeling that they were party to a genteel 
hold-up game. 

Before taking money from such patrons, 
make sure they are sold on the actual value 
of the work. If they go away believing they 


have really got their money’s worth, they - 


will be the best kind of boosters for your 
highest class of work. Otherwise they will 
spread abroad the impression that high- 
priced photographs have no special merit to 
recommend them save the price. 

It is easy to show the patrons the high 
cost of the materials and supplies used in 
the expensive job. It is easy to explain the 
cost of all the extra and unused negatives 
made, the time involved and the care taken 
to get every condition just right. What 
ought also to be explained is something of 
the same idea that makes people willing to 
pay a large fee to an old and experienced 
physician, or a lawyer. They are paying 
for the time he has spent in learning how to 
render such superior service. Sell the patron 
on your professional ability and help him 
to get away from the thought of photographs 
as merely so much paper and cardboard. 

The more emphasis you put upon this 
sort of thing, the better people become 
acquainted with the professional phases of 
the work and every person sold on the high 
quality idea goes forth to convince others. 


eYinple 


Addition 


OU add to your por- 
traits, your prestige, 
and your profits when you 


Use 


Gross Mountings 


For they are beautiful, dis- 
tinctive, and reasonable. 


Let us help you handle 
your Fall Mounting 
problems now. 
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Practical 


Photographic Books. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 ‘pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 


author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 


years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Of exceptional value also to the experienced . 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 714 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture, 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. Thig 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor ‘‘Scientific American.’”’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Photographs of Mars Confirm 
Old Beliefs 


No astronomer has been able thus far to 
get a photograph of Mars quite as large as 
a dime. Enlargements have heretofore been 
but dim and leave much to the imagination. 

An interesting bit of news has just come 
from that planet through photographs made 
by means of the great telescope of the 
Mount Steward observatory in California. 
Enlargements of photographs made in the 
unusually clear atmosphere of the high alti- 
tude have excellent definition and tell a 
notable story. 

The dark patches which appear on the red 
disc when springtime comes to Mars and 
the polar snows melt, can now be declared 
much more certainly than before to be plants 
or shrubs or moss, or, at any rate, something 
that grows. 

When the polar snows melt on Mars, the 
water flows into the dry places and the 
deserts appear to become alive with vege- 
tation. All this happens very quickly, and 
we may reasonably suppose that great 
marshes are formed. This was suspected 
many years ago, but there were many 
doubters, some of whom declared that there 
was no water on Mars, others that it was 
always freezing there; still others that there 
was no atmosphere to support clouds. 

In the past few years, these doubts have 
lessened materially. 

Water has been declared possible, because 
water vapor in the Martian atmosphere has 
been found by the spectroscope, and the 
temperature of Mars is believed to be at 
least as high as that of an average March 
day in the Temperate Zones. 

The new photographs from Mount 
Steward confirm these beliefs in so strong 
a way that it may be said that astronomers 
will readily accept their evidence as final. 


we 


“There seems to be a strange affinity between a 
darky and a chicken. I wonder why?” said 
Jones. 


“Naturally enough,” replied Brown. “One is 
descended from Ham and the other from eggs.” 


In the Service 
of the 
Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our. Specialties : 
ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 

WATER COLORS 

OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 

PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


Flonridasse: 
Photographers 


HE Photographers’ Welfare 
League is anxious to get in 
touch with authenticated cases 
of photographers in distress 
through the Florida disaster. 
Telegraph information to 


W. O. BRECKON 


Forbes Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and immediate assistance will 
be rendered. 
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LIGHT 482 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


ee present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 


written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


CPS HSCDS1 OPS PPS 00: 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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in the only perfect way 
Bas only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs |) 
or locks used. Huu 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLtETIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


Over 2000 suid and FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


never a complaint. 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. Weare training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 


3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


en ne ee a aL 


AS WE HEARD IT 


TUITUOUUTUNUUUUUUONTOUUULCVOUUUUUULOOOUUULUIOVOUUUUUUOOUUUUUCOUUUUUCNUUUUUULONUOUUUCONOUUUOUCOOUUUUCNOUUUUUCOUUTUUTUUTTUTTIT = ¢ 


I. O. White, of Williamsburg, Iowa, closed a 
deal by which he becomes owner of the studio he 
has been operating under a lease during the past 
year. 


C. L. Harris, who conducted a studio in the 
Boyd Building, Carthage, Mo., has retired from 
the photographic business and has taken up another 
line of work. 


The Cox Studio, Kinsley, Kans., has been sold 
to Robert H. Stutzman, of Emporia. Mr. Stutzman 
has been connected with the Loomis Studio for 
some time. Mr. Cox says his plans for the future 
are undecided. 


TT 


+S <TTUTUTT 


The Home Portrait Studio, of Everett, Wash.,. 


closed a deal for the purchase of the Anderson 
Studio, located in the Stevenson Building, Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. Fred G. Widmer, manager of the 
Everett studio, announced the plan to make the 
studio a branch of the Everett studio. The present 
location will be retained by the new management. 


Announcement has been made of the sale of the 
Wakelin block, on East Erie Street, Albion, Mich., 
to H. A. Ludwig, who is recently from Howell, 
Mich. Mr. Ludwig will remodel and decorate 
the half of the first floor of the three-story build- 
ing and expects to open his studio by November 
1. He will do portrait and commercial photog- 
raphy and picture framing. 


Passing through Philadelphia after seeing the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, we were honored 
by a visit from “Pop” Core, Mrs. and Miss Core. 
It was good to see “Pop” and his family—because 
they radiate such happiness and good feeling. The 
latch string is out and we hope to have many more 
such cheerful visits. 


we 


“Do you believe in long engagements ?” 


“Certainly. It makes married life that much 
shorter !” 
Teacher: “This is the third time you have 


looked at George’s paper.” 
Pupil: “Yes, ma’am, he doesn’t write very 
plain.” 


“How did you get that cut on your head?” 
asked a man of his slightly inebriated friend. 

“Must ha’ bit myself,” was the reply. 

“How could you bite yourself up there?” 

“Must ha’ stood on a chair.” 
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The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Kither time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
Hee prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


GOERZ 


rT 3 ae 
Dogmar 
£:4.5 f : 5.8 
The lens of extreme high 


speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 


Ask Your Dealer 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street - New York City 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 
iI—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
E-G:SapbaRbase 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READY NOW! 


Retouching and Finishing 


fer Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 
OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 


ishing with this new book. It shows you # 
how to minimize the unintentional defects # 
and how to emphasize the good features of the : 


work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for i 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s # 
: He 
# has packed 124 pages with principles and methods i 
# evolved from 25 years of practical experience and i 


book deals authoritatively with the subject. 


# wide research. He gives the “before and after” 
? of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


A FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ‘““Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. . 
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PRINT PERFECTION 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


Price: Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 60c. 


1D GLOVER intends this work as sup- 
plementary to his excellent pamphlet on 
“Negative Making.” The fitness of the nega- 
tive for the purpose was fully considered in 
this former publication and the photographer 
in “Print Perfection” will find what is most 
helpful to him in getting the best possible 
results in the positive picture (the print). 
The working methods are most’ worthy of 
consideration. The quality and behavior of 
various printing methods as regards exposure, 
development and finish is exhaustively entered 
into and the practical worker as well as the 
novice will find the book of significant value. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q——, 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement | 


7HIS book is the collaboration 

of thirteen authors, each an ex- 

pert in his line. The first four 
chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photography to various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Portraits on Approval 


We believe it is a waste of valuable time 
and good material to try and scare up busi- 
ness by making portraits on the chance of 
their being accepted. 

It is a safe statement that a person thus 
approached will be captious and hard to 
please. Humans are stand-offish by nature, 
unless they have an urge of their own, and 
will stiffly oppose suggestion. 

It may be justifiable, as a business prop- 
Osition, to send out stock wearing apparel 
on approval when requested, for no loss is 
sustained if the goods are returned, but a 
portrait rejected is a dead loss. 

A competent photographer, who contrib- 
utes to his productions a love of his work, 


‘and has a recognition of the dignity of his 


art, should hesitate to belittle his profession 
by offering his services where they are 
unsought. If the attitude of the population 
is uncongenial, one can shake the dust of that 
city from his sandals and move on to a more 
enlightened and appreciative environment. 
we 
Photographers Reopen Question of 
Taxation | 

The question of taxation of photograph- 
ers promises to be reopened at the meeting, 
of City Council, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed 
with City Clerk Louis Blakemore was a 
correspondence that included letters by 
Blakemore, W. C. Culkins of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Councilman C. O. Rose and 
Joseph Huber, secretary of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association of Cincinnati, 
affliated with the National organization. 
Some weeks ago it was represented that 
moving picture “weekly news service’ con- 
cerns were omitting Cincinnati in their pic- 
tures. It was said that the city was being 
hurt because of the omission of the adver- 
tisement that it would receive throughout 
the country when Cincinnati occurrences 
were put on the screen. It was said the 
“outsiders” were opposed to the occupational 
tax, not so much that in Cincinnati alone it 
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would be burdensome, but that if a like tax 
was imposed everywhere it would make 
the business unprofitable. 

After a number of hearings the occupa- 
tional tax ordinance was amended in a man- 
ner thought to meet the approval of all con- 
cerned. But in his letter Huber complains 
that the ordinance as it now stands imposes 
a tax of $100 on resident photographers and 
none upon “outsiders.” 

oe 
Kossuth, of Wheeling 

A popular photographer is George J. 
Kossuth, of Wheeling, W. Va., for not only 
is he out in front in local esteem, but his 
reputation is far reaching. Mary Garden 
goes to him for her portraits and Will 
Rogers, cowboy humorist who, they say, can 


make a horse laugh, has Kossuth dated for ° 


October 12, as per a communication from 
London. 
ee 


Cincinnati Cops Carry Cameras 


Evidently the department of police in Cin- 
cinnati has taken a leaf from the book of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Chief. Coppers are now 
toting cameras in Ohio’s principal river-side 
city. 

Court officers there found that no two 
witnesses tell the same story about a given 
accident. If mounted police can get upon 
the scene of the trouble while the viewing is 
still good, there is a chance that their camera 
shots may be of great value. 

In a recent instance it appears that three 
policemen got early upon the scene of an 
accident and went instantly and in unison 
into action with their loaded cameras. When 
the case got into court, of five civilian wit- 
nesses, no two agreed in testimony. The 
police pictures from three different points 
of view, presented clearer evidence than the 
report of the witnesses. 


Ro 


“Been burglarized, eh? How about that camera 
you had set for just such an occasion?” 

“That was all right. The camera no doubt took 
the burglar, but hang it all the burglar took the 
camera.” 
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The Triangle Association Meets 
in Pittsburgh 


For many years we have been attending 
conventions regularly—anywhere from four 
to a dozen a year, but for the first time in 
our recollection has a program been car- 
ried out on time, and every man and woman 
on the program on time and on the job. In 
fact, a stop watch could not work more accu- 
rately than did the Fourth Meeting of the 
Triangle Photographers’ Association at its 
Meeting held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, on October 5. 

At 9.30 A. M. the program started, with 
H. L. Greb, of Blum’s Photo Art Shop, 
Chicago, who made an actual demonstra- 
tion on “How to Make Gum Prints.” Mr. 
Greb -was followed, at 10.45, by Will H. 
Towles, of Washington, and the title of his 
talk was “A Message of Importance.” At 
11.30, Dr. John G. Bowman, Chancellor of ° 
the University of Pittsburgh, gave a talk 
on “Welfare.” Our only regret is that we 
could not take down Dr. Bowman’s talk or 
have it printed, inasmuch as it was one of 
the best things we have ever heard at any 
convention or meeting. It was truly a 
masterpiece. 

At 1.00 o’clock, George Harris, of Wash- 
ington, made a luncheon address, and Mr. 
Harris certainly was filled with pep, and any 
man who missed the good points which he 
brought out is a big loser. 

At 1.45, A. B. Cornish, of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, gave a demonstration of 
“New Stunts in Photography,’ and made 
use of motion pictures to illustrate his idea. 

At 3.00, Mrs. W. Burden Stage, of New 
York City, told us about “Making the Most 
of an Order.” She interested her audience 
so much that they were anxious to have her 
exceed her time, but the program had to be 
run on schedule. 

At 4.00 o’clock, a motion picture was 
shown of the Triangle-Treesdale Picnic, 
which took place last June, and a little time 
was gained, as this did not take as long as 
was anticipated, so the five o’clock business 
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meeting was shoved forward a trifle, and the 
entire business of the association could be 
finished, including a number of discussions, 
in ample time for 6 o’clock dinner. 

At 6.30, an entertainment by the Pitts- 
burgh Kiwanis. Male Quartette took place. 

At 7.00 o’clock, Paul True gave an 
address entitled “Balance,’”’ which was told 
in Mr. True’s usual charming manner. Mr. 
True has promised us a copy of his talk, and 
we are sure our readers will enjoy it in an 
early issue of the Bulletin of Photography. 

At 7.45, George M. Edmondson, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, gave an interesting lecture, 
entitled “Vitality in Portraiture,” illustrated 
by lantern slides of samples of work of the 
Old Masters, and some of Mr. Edmondson’s 
every-day work in the studio. Each picture, 
as it was shown on the screen, was thor- 
oughly analyzed and discussed. 

At 8.45, Henry Russell Miller gave what 
he called an address, but it was one of those 
heart-to-heart talks, full of pathos and 
humor, that went to the hearts of all in the 
audience. 

We have mentioned in our previous issues 
that the Triangle Photographers’ Associa- 
tion has endorsed and accepted the Welfare 
League, and this was further supplemented 
by an interesting talk by Miss Virginia 
Whitaker, who explained the full details of 
the workings of the League. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hochstetter, of the 
Treesdale Laboratories, having left the brief 
case containing all the papers relative to the 
League in his automobile, while temporarily 
called aside upon some errand, discovered, 
on returning, that his automobile, together 
with the brief case and a brand-new over- 
coat, had been stolen. But this will be 
remedied and new papers issued, so that we 
will be able to give our readers full descrip- 
tion of the plans shortly. 

The Triangle Association is certainly a 
live bunch, and, not satisfied with the calling 
of an almost perfect meeting, desire 
improvement, everybody receiving a ques- 
tionnaire for individual suggestions, a copy 
of which we subjoin: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


What do you want for your meetings ?Pecccesssssassen 

Please mark with X the subject that you are 
most interested in and sign below. If there are 
any subjects not mentioned in this questionnaire 
that you would like to be informed on please men- 
tion this. 

Home Portraiture 

Child Photography 

Business methods 

Reception room ethics and tactics 

Advertising 

Cost finding in Photography 

Composition 

Technical equipments 

Chemistry of Photography 

Commercial Photography 

Drapery in Photography 

How to make your Studio attractive and impres- 
sive 

The Ideal Dark Room 

The Ideal Light Room 

Showcases and exhibits 

Pictorial Photography 

How to get business 

Copying 

Complicated Photographic Processes 

Air brush manipulation 

Lenses 

Enlarging methods 

Training of help 


It would not be a bad idea for other asso- 
ciations to follow the example set by the 
Triangle Association, and submit question- 
naires to their members. And so we sug- 
gest that our readers send to the Secretary 
of the Photographers’ Association of 
America a similar questionnaire, and see if 
we cannot have conventions and meetings 
possessed of as much pep and good things 
as was shown at the Triangle Association 
Meeting. 

we 
The Middle Atlantic States 
Board Meeting 

The Executive Board of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of the Middle Atlantic 
States met at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Monday, October 5, and 
formulated plans for the forthcoming Con- 
vention, which is to be held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, on March 28, 29, 30, 1927. 

Considerable business was transacted and, 
among other things, the prize system was 
endorsed as one of the features of the 1927 
Convention. 
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A prize of $500.00 in cash—open to the 
photographers of the world—was offered by 
the Treesdale Laboratories, conducted under 
the same rules and regulations as those that 
governed the $500.00 gold prize award in 
1926. ‘These rules will be published in one 
of the early issues of the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, with full particulars. Prints 
must reach Pittsburgh, Pa., not later than 
March™lO0 41927. 

J.B: Schriever, Scranton, Pa.) offeredva 
trophy valued at $500.00 for the three best 
pictures submitted and accepted by the jury. 

This donation will be known as the 
Schriever Trophy, and it is open to Ameri- 
can photographers only and for a group of 
three pictures accepted by the jury. This 
trophy must be contested for, each year, and 
if won three times by the contestant, it is to 
become his absolute property. 

Richard T. Dooner, of Philadelphia, 
offered a prize of a gold medal for portrait- 
ure, and will award one each year, for the 
next three years. Full particulars of the 
Dooner award will be announced in a later 
issue of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The Treesdale Laboratories also offered a 


DHzZe a t0r made on Treesdale 
products. 

Will H. Towles, of Washington, offered 
a handsome prize for the three best pictures 
submitted by members of the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of Middle Atlantic 
States. | 

In addition to the Schriever Trophy, Mr. 
Schriever will make a special prize offer for 
the best pictures of a man, woman, child, or 
group. 

The treasurer’s report was read and 
accepted, and showed quite a fair balance in 
the treasury. 


pictures 
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Officer (to man in parked auto)—“Don’t you see 
that sign, ‘Fine for parking’ ?” 
Driver—“Yes, officer, I see it, and heartily agree 
with it.” 
& 


Customer—‘“Have I the pleasant expression you 
require?” 

Photographer—“‘Perfectly, sir.” 

Customer—"Then shoot quick; it hurts my face.’ 
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Marcus Adams gives His Impression 
of the P. A. of A. 


[In the British Journal of Photography for Sep- 
tember 24, Mr. Marcus Adams gives his impression 
of his visit to the National Convention. We reprint 
the letter verbatim.—Ed. B. of P.] 


MARCUS ADAMS AT THE AMERICAN CONVENTION 


To the Editors 


Gentlemen:—The National Photographic Asso- 
ciation of America certainly has acquired a won- 
derful way of doing things. It is already known 
that they invited me to attend their National Con- 
vention held at Chicago during the latter end of 
August. When I accepted I had no idea of the 
great treat they had in store for the little Britisher. 
They kept me very busy all the time; but they 
treated me in such-a wonderful way they made 
me feel just one of them; instead of feeling I was 
in a strange land, I just felt as if I were visiting 
a part of our own association. They were one 
with us, and we were one with them. 

Their conventions are great events. In fact their 
association exists primarily the whole year for the 
convention week. They believe in a vast pro- 
gramme, and in many cases there are two items 
going on at the same time. I was billed to speak 
twice—one on the “Adventures of a Child before 
the Camera,” and the second, a heart-to-heart talk 
with assistants. Both were well attended, and 
although only twice mentioned on the programme, 
I was called on some eight or nine times at various 
meetings and meals without warning. At some of 
the functions the speakers were restricted to two 
minutes. I thus had to be prepared for all eventu- 
alities. They have no votes of thanks, and in 
all cases the speaker thanks the audience at the 
close of the speech, with a definite “Thank you.” 

All meetings and conventions were attended with 
great enthusiasm and by large numbers. The presi- 
dent and council afforded me the great honor of 
giving me an open invitation to attend all their 
meetings and committees, making me their chief 
guest throughout the convention. This was indeed 
a great compliment to the British association. 

The greeting at the first afternoon assembly was 
opened by prayer, followed by the introduction of 
all present who were taking part in the programme 
during the week. On the same evening, Monday, 
a great reception in the Gold Room at the Congress 
Hotel took place, where the president and all the 
officers and myself received the members. There 
was indeed an endless procession of beautifully 
dressed ladies, their photographic husbands, and a 
few children. Afterwards, a band played a fine 
selection of music for the dance until midnight. 
“Water and lemon” was the order of the exceed- 
ingly hot evening. Everyone enjoyed themselves 
very much and quickly became acquainted with 
each other. After this official pleasure, a select 
few of us adjourned for a night meal about one 
o'clock and feasted on waffles and melon. The 
order of bed was generally about 2 A. M. The 
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hotels have the very astonishing habit of never 
closing the doors. 

A few words must be said about the exhibition 
of pictures, but it is extremely difficult to deal ade- 
quately with this. Charles Aylett, the second vice- 
president, was responsible for collecting the vast 
number, and they appeared to be from every state 
and country in the world. The hanging space was 
prepared after great difficulty. The room was a 
stable for the great circus meeting in Chicago, but 
a few days converted it into perhaps the largest 
collection of photographs ever hung at one show. 
After a difficulty, several collections were released 
from the Customs, who, by the way, appear to do 
all they can to discourage rather than to encourage. 
We cannot fully appreciate the boon of free entry 
of pictures for exhibitions into our dear old Eng- 
land. The exhibition, when complete, was vast, 
and revealed to me the standard of work of 
America and its various members and the different 
states. I felt satisfied that Great Britain held its 
own in regard to standard. We have a keener idea 
of how to present a picture for exhibition. One 
great thing is that we have standardized the three 
sizes and abide by them, and do not receive all 
shapes and sizes and frames and all such odds 
and ends which go to spoil any show. However 
good the work may be, they have a lesson to 
learn in this respect. They are, to my mind, not 
regarding vision and outlook sufficiently, for too 
many of their pictures are only taken and not 
made. They are merely objects photographed, and 
not subjects pictured. ~ 

Another great feature which proved a very great 
success waS a separate commercial exhibition, 
which was organized by a commercial secretary, 
and he certainly made a huge success both in 
numbers and quality. It was a matter of wide com- 
ment and satisfaction, not only for the quality of 
the exhibits, but for the wonderful way it was 
hung. This is a department in which we have 
tried to raise enthusiasm, but received little encour- 
agement; we are neglecting a profitable side of our 
work. Commercial work in America plays one of 
the greatest parts in photography, and is adding 
much to the man who makes pictures in the States. 
It is one of the departments we need to encourage ; 
it is one which we need to help advertisers to 
understand. They cannot get a real speaking pho- 
tographic advertisement for next to nothing. We 
are too cheap. 

The newspapers are big, and, of course, they 
clamor for interviews; but it appears from the 
published articles that the journalists on that side— 
when they do not get much information—have a 
foolish way of making up the story with a lot 
of unnecessary padding. In my case, with much 
that is not true. I was really astounded to read 
one report in the Toronto Star. I could not imag- 
ine how it was possible for an interviewer to have 
made up so silly a story, converting so much that 
was interesting and truthful into untruth. I sup- 
pose they think it is clever. 

I visited a great many studios of all classes, and 
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a great many works and offices. One of the most 
interesting was the photographic plant of the New 
York Times. The manager was really delightful 
in the way he treated me during the hours I spent 
there amid the rush and turmoil of business. 
Another delightful visit was to the art department 
of the Chicago Tribune. A very interesting time 
was afforded me at the White House, Washington. 
The President was away at his summer house, or 
I should have met him; but I had to be content 
to meet several of his right-hand men who were 
left'in charge or-attairs: 

Washington is one of the finest cities of the 
world, and is being built under such control that, 
when complete, it will surpass everything. It is 
a fine centre. I visited the wonderful spot of the 
unknown soldier overlooking the city, with its pure 
white marble stadium set amid dark foliage. It is 
very impressive. 

The Toronto Salon was opened on August 28th, 
a fortnight after I was there. I should very much 
like to have seen it, but my time was so organ- 
ized that I could not return to fulfil the honor 
they wished to confer upon me by opening it. It 
fell on someone greater. I understand that the 
average number of persons who pass into the build- 
ing where it is held number one million and a half 
during the show. This is encouraging to those 
who send to support the Toronto Salon with their 
works. 

Canada appeals to me very much. The delight- 
ful ways of the people impressed me much, for I 
had an ideal host and hostess in Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Aylett. I sincerely hope to go again; but 
I am not leaving dear old England to open there, 
although I had several very tempting offers. 

The American Association sends greetings to all 
British photographers.—Yours, as ever, 


Marcus ApDAMS. 
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Mosaic Photography 


A Talk by William T. Barnum, at the P. A. of A. Convention in Chicago 


The subject assigned to me is one seldom dis- 
cussed at a convention of photographers, and 
yet the practice of making mosaic, or patch- 
work, photos is about as old as photography. 

Perhaps one reason for silence on this topic 
is because commercial photography, until quite 
recently, has not been considered as a potential 
factor in the scheme of photographic exhibits, 
the all-absorbing interest being portraiture, and 
yet the first patchwork photo I happen to 
remember was a portrait. 

The young man was dead, and the only like- 
ness in possession of the family was a snapshot 
of him in his shirt sleeves and no collar. He 
happened to have a younger brother about his 
size and shape, so it was a simple matter for 
him to sit for a photo with the dead boy’s coat, 
vest and collar on, and then substitute the dead 
boy’s face for his, to the amazement and delight 
of the rest of the family. 

Other reasons why you do not hear much of 
patchwork photography is because some people 
think it is not worth bothering with; others like 
to make people think they possess a_ secret 
method of producing photos that no one else 
has, and to a certain extent they get away with 
it. Still there are others who look upon a 
crazy-quilt photo as a crime against photog- 
raphy. 

There are two kinds of mosaic photographs. 
One kind represents a scene or an object as it 
really is. The other kind represents a scene or 
an object that does not exist. 

It is possible to cut portions from several 
prints, and to so arrange and paste them 
together in a way to form a very charming 
view, while any one of these prints, taken alone, 
would mean nothing. There is a growing mar- 
ket for this class of work. 

Very high buildings, in narrow streets, so 
high that, to cover them with a lens, is out of 
the question, may be photographed in sections, 
and the different sections accurately spliced 
together, forming a complete unit and a cor- 
rect representation, and this is really a worth- 
while piece of work if the job is well done. 

I well remember my first visit to a photo- 
graphic convention. It was in Detroit. At 
that time I was running a portrait studio about 
56 miles this side of Detroit. I was new in 
the business; in fact, the only thing I knew 
about photography was how to retouch a nega- 
tive—a piece of knowledge quite necessary to 
a photographer at that period. But that was 
not the only thing we had to know. Ready 
sensitized paper was not on the market, and 
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each studio sensitized its own paper each day 
as needed. 

Dry plates had just revolutionized the busi- 
ness, and the man who could take pictures by 
the lightning process was making as much fuss 
about it as the X-ray man and the painless den- 
tist with gas are doing today. 

George Eastman was unknown, and we had 
to work out our own troubles, so I decided to 
take in the Detroit Convention, hoping to add 
another idea to my small stock of photographic 
knowledge. 

I did absorb an idea at that time, and I am 
still looking for new ideas, and that is what 
each one of you is here for, and should any of 
you go back home feeling that you have not 
added a usable idea to your stock of photo- 
graphic knowledge, you should be ready to 
retire. 

Back in my school days, one of our profes- 
sors said to us, “Do not try to crowd too many 
ideas into your brain at one time. If you can 
get one idea each day, thoroughly fixed in your 
mind, you will have 365 ideas in a year.” I 
have tried hard to follow the professor’s advice, 
but 365 ideas a year are too much for me. 
However, I can say from experience: that if 
you can secure one idea for each day of this 
convention, or even one capital idea during 
your visit to our wonderful city, you shall have 
been well repaid for your time. 

The sole purpose of these conventions is for 
the exchange of ideas, and a chance to inspect 
the latest equipment in photography as dis- 
played by the manufacturers and dealers. We 
should not only support the National Organiza- 
tion, but we should’ devote considerable time 
to our Local Organizations. 

Chicago was the first city in the United 
States to organize an association of. strictly 
photographers. We have been 
organized a good many years, and during all 
this time we have had a meeting once each 
month. During the first few years of our 
existence, we spent considerable time wrangling 
Over prices and some of our members left us 
because many of us were so-called “cut throats.” 
So four years ago we forgot about prices, and 
staged a competitive exhibit among ourselves, 
with the offer of a small prize for the best 
set-up of a package of a well-advertised bis- 
cuit. We then called in a couple of critics as 
judges to pick out the best photo. One of these 
men was from an advertising agency, and he 
looked our work over very carefully, and after 
stalling for some time, we advised him to 
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Mosaic Photo © 


THE MORRISON HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


617 feet from sidewalk to top of 
flagpole; camera 198 feet away from 
corner of building, at a height of 16 
stories; 8 patches, including the clouds; 
building made on 8x10 plate, 5%-inch 
Focus lens; street and traffic made with 
a hand camera. 


Barnum & Barnum, 
537 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Permission given BULLETIN OF 
PHoToGRAPHY to reproduce in half- 
tone for the magazine. 


Barnum & Barnum. 
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speak out and say just what he thought. He 
then informed us how embarrassed he felt to 
tell us that there was not a single picture in 
the whole blooming outfit that would be accepted 
by an advertising agency, and he advised us to 
try again, which we did the following month, 
with a very happy result. I only wish you 
could see the difference between the two batches 
of work; there was no comparison, and the 
winner of the prize in this contest later secured 
a $250 prize on this same photo at a National 
Convention. 

The Commercial Photographers’ Association 
of Chicago has been keeping up these friendly 
contests, at stated intervals, for four years, and 
I believe I am safe in making the statement that 
today we are the largest, most friendly and con- 
genial organization of strictly commercial pho- 
tographers in the world. 

The second convention I attended was a Tri- 
State affair in Grand Rapids, and I was able 
to get two large kicks out of this. 

It was here I learned the secret of keeping 
the fingers from becoming stained with pyro. 
This is still a secret, but I am going to broad- 
cast it just as I received it at that time. 

There was a man on the program from 
Sweet-Wallach’s, of Chicago. I do not remem- 
ber his subject, but I do remember that he 
started out by telling us that if we would 
remind him of it later on he would demon- 
strate how to prevent the fingers from becom- 
ing pyro-stained. This fellow was just wise 
enough to know that not a single person would 
leave the room, neither would there be any dis- 
turbance, and that he would hold the attention 
of his audience just as long as he withheld 
this secret. So after rambling on for an hour 
or so with a dry, technical speech that no pho- 
tographer in those days could understand, he 
finished his talk and started to leave the stage. 
Immediately some one from the back seat piped 
up with: “Hey! What about the pyro stains?” 
“Oh, yes,” said he. “I ’most forgot—wear rub- 
ber gloves.” Now, who the heck wants to wear 
“rubber gloves’? 

The second kick I received at this convention 
brings me up to the subject of my talk to you 
at this time, “Mosaic Photography.” I dis- 
covered a picture here that seemed so unusual 
that I could not see how it was made. I spent 
so much time hanging around this picture that 
they thought I was trying to steal it. I never 
did learn just how it was made, but I have 
my “suspicions. Along about this time came 
out a real photo of that wonderful ear of corn 
that was grown out in Kansas. It was about 
as large as one of the great logs:they bring 
from the North woods, resting on the two 
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sets of wheels of a truck wagon and a man sit- 
ting astride, driving a four-horse team. The 
brain of the photographer who conceived that 
idea, and was able to carry it out in those 
days, was sure “hitting on all four.” 

The art departments of the large newspapers 
practice patchwork photography extensively. 

An amusing story is told of a cub-photogra- 
pher on one of the big Chicago dailies. The 
manager called him into his office one day and 
said: ‘Charlie, there 1s to be an eclipse of te 
moon tonight. We must have a picture for the 
morning’ issue,’ “But,” said@Charite. tae 
raining and cloudy, and the eclipse may not be 
visible.” “That makes no difference,” said the 
manager, “the people will expect to see a pic- 
ture of the eclipse, and it is up to you to get it.” 
Charlie saw his job with wings on, but he 
used his head, He went over to the Public 
Library and found a nice picture of the eclipse. 
The next morning Charlie met the manager in 
the hallway. Charlie had played a trick and 
expected to be fired. His heart was playing tag 
with his Adam’s apple. But his manager patted 
him on the shoulder and said: “Charlie, that 
was a wonderful photo of the eclipse, with the 
roof of the Court House right in the fore- 
ground, too; you must have an X-ray camera.” 

Large advertising agencies are producing 
astonishing effects in photography, at least to 
the general public—storage batteries ten stories 
high and every conceivable thing exaggerated 
in size, 

One time a customer wanted me to come 
over and photograph his factories with all his 
wagons out in front. On my arrival only one 
wagon was in front. He was a mattress man- 
ufacturer and he explained that he was really 
going to have four wagons, but one was all 
that he could get from the factory at this time, 
but he must have a photo of all of them loaded 
with mattresses. So I said: “Sure, I can fix 
you up.”’ I measured the space the horse and 
wagon occupied, and after the first exposure, 
we backed the horse up for the second expo- 
sure, and so on, making four exposures, with 
different perspectives. The rest was easy, using 
paste pot, shears and copying camera. The 
final result was a sensational success, as far 
as the photo went, but it was a financial failure. 

So you see, the personal equation plays a part 
even in so exact an art as photography. One 
is not necessarily confined to the record of the 
actual thing presented, but like the painter, has 
some play for the imagination and may intro- 
duce factors non-existent in the original and 
produce something new, original and striking, 
or even sensational, by skillful manipulation 
of the means at command. ; 
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A Country with Money to Burn 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


The United States can safely defy com- 
petition in the matter of fires and fire loss. 
Ours is the world’s worst country when it 
comes to fire prevention. 

In October we shall, nominally at least, 
celebrate what we call “Fire Prevention 
Week.” There will be speeches and page- 
ants and banners and parades—and fires. 
Unless Fire Prevention Week falls far 
below an average week, its seven days will 
witness 10,000 fires. If it measures up to 
the average week in the matter of human 
hazard, 300 people will lose their lives 
through fires and more than that number 
will be injured. 

Fire Prevention Week will probably see 
ten million dollars’ worth of property go up 
fmectnoke, Of that loss’ /5 ‘perycentgcan 
doubtless be prevented, but will not be. 
Comparatively few people give Fire Pre- 
vention Week a thought, and those few are 


likely to be people who are careful the year 
around. 

Twenty years ago this country  sus- 
tained an annual fire loss amounting to 
$150,000,000. ‘Ten years ago the annual fire 
loss had mounted to about $222,000,000. 
This year the figure will not be far from 
$550,000,000. He would be a bold prophet 
who would dare name the figure for 1936. 
At the present rate of increase a round bil- 
lion of dollars will not cover it. 

These figures have been attained without 
any such holocaust as the Chicago fire 
which, even in that day of cheap buildings, 
caused a loss estimated at $196,000,000, 
with a loss of 250 lives. Perhaps a repeti- 
tion of the Chicago fire is impossible under 
modern conditions—perhaps. 

Human nature.is essentially selfish. We 
want to avoid fire for ourselves and for our 


families. We applaud fire prevention in 
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principle as a public measure, but we prac- 
tice it only for selfish ends. Even the money 
we pay in taxes or in contributions for fire 
departments is paid because we are afraid 
we may have a fire ourselves. 

If we pat ourselves on the back when the 
end of the year comes and we have had no 
fire that has involved our own property, it 
is because we do not realize that we have 
had to share the losses sustained by those 
who have been less fortunate. 

Our insurance rates are, of course, based 
on fire records as.a whole, and the careful 
pay dollar for dollar with the careless. The 
more fires the higher must be the rates we 
shall pay. The fire insurance stock com- 
panies make money. Some of them have 
accumulated millions in surplus in relatively 
few years, but for all that, their rates are 
going to keep pace with the increase in fire 
prevalence. Mutual companies may offer in 
some degree a solution of the rate problem, 
but insurance in mutual companies, assessa- 
ble or non-assessable, with small surplus 
funds does not appeal to everyone and is 
not acceptable in all cases where creditors 
insist upon the protection of 
policies. 

The hundreds of millions of dollars paid 
in insurance premiums 


insurance 


are “dil sexperts 
assessed upon the business of the country. 
The half billion in fire losses involves 
another heavy assessment. ‘The reduction 
by fire of the amount of assessable and 
taxable property levies another assessment 
through higher tax rates. And a heavier 
assessment is that coming from the loss of 
operations and activities on the part of busi- 
ness concerns compelled to cease operations 
as a result of fires. 

Figures based on commercial agency 
reports indicate that in case of fires, 43 per 
cent of the concerns affected did not resume 
business. Fourteen per cent had _ their 
credit standing cut down between one-third 
and two-thirds. Many a business man has 
found himself seriously crippled financially 
because of a disastrous fire involving one of 
his heaviest debtors. 
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If three-fourths of our fires could be pre- 
vented, and that is probably a fair estimate, 
our carelessness is costing us more than a 
third of a billion dollars annually. That is 
a heavy price to pay for the privilege of 
throwing cigarette stubs where we please, 
and leaving matches where we had them last. 
It is a heavy price to pay without taking 
account of the loss of life that accompanies 
the property damage. 

We talk more or less about fire hazards. 
We read more or less about the subject. We 
agree that care should be used. But we 
think of it mostly in terms of the other fel- 
low or of the public in general. We do not 
get right down to ourselves and pin the 
responsibility where it belongs. If the pub- 
lic in general is to blame, that includes us. 
If the other fellow is to blame, that also 
includes us, because to the man across the 
street we are the other fellow. 

If every man assumes his share of the 
responsibility and carries it out, the number 
of fires will be marvelously and immediately 
reduced, and that man will not be at fault 
for the fires that do occur. If a fire should 
occur in a public building in my city, with 
resultant loss of life, I would hate to have to 
admit to myself, let alone admit to a board 
of inquiry, that I had personally regarded 
that building as a dangerous fire risk and 
had made no effort to get the risk reduced. 

I would feel doubly regretful if a fire 
should occur in my place of business due to 
carelessness on the part of one of my 
employees in connection with some phase 
against which I had not issued rules nor even 
a warning. 

Many a store has been put out of busi- 
ness for weeks or for months just because 
the proprietor “thought” his employees knew 
where the fire extinguishers were and knew 
how to use them. Many a fire has been due 
to the fact that it was taken for granted that 
the fire extinguishers or the fire hose would 
work efficiently when needed. 

We don’t like routine detail that seems to 
be needless, and so we omit fire drills and 
fire prevention instruction. We even omit 
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precautions against obvious risks and we 
omit to make our fire insurance safe. I can- 
not deny that there have been times in my 
own case when only the insurance agent’s 
habitual renewal of policies has prevented 
me from being without that insurance. And 
I can admit further that I have before now 
taken the chance of being able in case of 
fire to prove my loss without having 
adequate inventories of the insured per- 
sonal property. Carelessness is habitual 
with most of us, at least to some degree. 

All sorts of organizations and commercial 
groups are making efforts to bring about 
greater caution in the handling of fires and 
fire making substances. Fire insurance 
companies combine to support the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for the purpose 
of testing and developing fire-proofing 
materials and fire fighting devices. Despite 
this sort of work, fires increase. ‘The work 
of the life insurance companies in promoting 
longevity through the lessening of disease is 
given credit for a part of the increase in the 
average length of life. Much has been done 
to make the average health better and the 
average life longer. Why can’t we do as 
good work and as effective in reducing fire 
losses? 

You think you have used the necessary 
precautions against fire in your home or in 
your place of business. Perhaps you have 
done everything you have thought of along 
that line. Perhaps what you have done will 
prove a hundred per cent effective. What 
about the things you have not thought of? 
That is where the fire will get you. 

You have thought your old wood shingle 
roof will have to go until it 1s worn out, 
because you hate to spend money for fire- 
proof or fire resistant roofing. And yet 
there may have been changes in conditions 
around you that double or treble the chances 
of sparks falling on that roof, while the 
aging of the wood shingles increases their 
inflammability. 

You have thought your chimneys safe 
because you have looked them over and 


could see no flaws. And yet if you were to 
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Reproduction of portrait made with the Varium 
by H. B.-Wills 


THE VARIUM SATISFIES 
STUDIO WANTS 


The characteristics of the Varium have achieved 
for it a prominent position in the lens field. Present 
users proclaim it the last word in studio lenses. 


The Varium combines the following qualities : 


SPEED Ia. . For child photography 
SHARPNESS. . . Necessary for groups 
SOFTNESS. . . Desired in portraiture 
FLAT FIELD. aes . Essential for groups 
FOCUS . . Adequate for good perspective 
PRICE . oat a ¥ . That will appeal 


Made in 14-, 16- and 19-inch focus. 
Largest size, f4; others, f3.5. 


A new catalog sent upon request. 


OLLENSAK 


OPTICAL COMPAN Y 
Rochester, New York. USA. 


BUY AMERICAN-MADE GOODS 
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have those chimneys cleaned and inspected 
you might find places where fire would be 
very likely to escape and attack some 
inflammable material, especially if the 
chimney were to burn’out. 

Sit down and check over the fire hazards 
you have hitherto neglected. Consider those 
things you have not considered before. 
Above all, consider whether everyone in 
your employ is sold on the fire prevention 
idea and is doing everything possible to make 
fire impossible within your property. 

Anybody can stop a fire when it first 
starts, 1f equipped with the proper devices 
and knowledge of how to use them. Get 
your fires in the first five minutes and you 
save yourself from loss. 

Next in importance to preventing the fire 
and equipping to fight it if it does come, is 
the development of all. possible means of 
limiting the loss from the fire. 

Steel furniture, steel shelving, steel cup- 
boards, steel filing cases and safes; all these 
reduce the fire loss by reducing the amount 
of destruction. You may have no records, 
no papers, nothing burglars will steal, but 
you have documents and records that are of 
great value to you and that may be of 
greater value after a fire which obliges you 
to start anew. Also inventories and insur- 
ance papers are the very first things needed 
in getting your insurance money. 

Spend enough money for a safe of some 
kind to protect your records from destruc- 
tion by the flames. It is no longer necessary 
to buy one of the old cumbersome safes to 
get fire protection. 

And know your insurance policies from 
“In consideration of the stipulations herein 
named” to line 200 of the “Subrogation” 
clause. 

Your fire insurance policy is a contract to 
which you are one of the parties, and like 
any other contract it is just as much bind- 
ing upon the party of the second part as 
upon the party of the first part. It is incum- 
bent upon you not only to tell the truth in 
applying for fire insurance, but it is equally 
incumbent upon you to tell the whole truth 
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and to conceal nothing that might indicate 
a greater fire hazard than otherwise appears. 

The first lines of your policy probably 
read: “This entire policy shall be void if the 
insured has concealed or misrepresented 
any material fact—.’’ And the third para- 
graph tells you distinctly that the company 
will not be liable for loss caused directly or 
indirectly “by neglect of the insured to use 
all reasonable means to save and preserve 
the property at and after a fire.” 

Take a little time off from buying and 
selling and go over your property with a 
fine-tooth comb looking for fire hazards, 
and then get everything set right. “That 
done, study your insurance policies to see 
whether you have done everything it is up 


to you to do. By 


Driving Fair 
C. H. CLAUDY 

1 have just had the thrill of a life time. 
I was among the lucky ones who were privi- 
leged to be upon the referees’ boat at the big 
regatta in Washington, when more speed 
demons, champion boats, and water bugs 
gathered together for the President’s Cup 
(and other races) than have ever been 
together in the history of motor boat racing. 
Gar Wood and his incredible Miss Amer- 
icas, IV and V were there, to do their 
impossible work—and in the President’s 
Cup class, the beautiful Horace, most 
expensive and luxurious racing boat afloat, 
the silver Cigarette IV, which won, Miss 
Syndicate, and a dozen other marvelous 
craft. 

The way they start one of these races is 
extremely interesting, and the peg on which 
I hang this story. Followers of motor boat 
racing know the story, but it was new to me, 
and may be so to others. Upon the referees’ 
boat (U. S. Revenue Cutter Apache) there 
was a huge dial, some twelve feet in diam- 
eter, with a single hand, marking seconds, 
from one to sixty. Five minutes before a 
race, they shoot a gun. All the boats to take 
part in the race, down the river, get ready. 
One minute before the starting gun the big 
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Tree-Pho Photographic Products 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


PAPERS OF QUALITY THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
PRODUCED FOR 
Professional, Commercial, Amateur Finishing 
IN SINGLE AND DOUBLE WEIGHTS—WHITE AND BUEF 
FOR CONTACT AND PROJECTION PRINTING 


TRETEC 


for 
ALL GENERAL USES 


TRELINE 


for 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


FLECTRAGRAPH 


for 
HIGH-CLASS PORTRAITURE 


Papers cover the requirements of all branches in photog- 
raphy, for contact and projection printing. 


Tree-Pho paper products are sensitized on highest quality of 
paper stock with new and very fine balanced emulsions, 
having desired scale of gradation; with controllable latitude 
of exposure and development, retaining original brilliancy 
when dry, with pleasing tonal quality. 


Write for further detailed information, stating in what branch 
of photography interested. 


TRY TREE-PHO PAPERS NOW 


TREESDALE LABORATORIES 


MARS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Forget to Remember Treesdale Laboratories 
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MASTER PHOT 


ISHERS— 


CONVENTION - FROSTON 


Copley Plaza Hotel 


Nov. 10-11-12 
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hand on the dial comes into play, marking 
off the seconds that the racers may see 
exactly when they may cross the line. To 
cross before the sixtieth second means to be 
flagged out of the race, or made to turn 
around, go back and restart.. To cross’ the 
line after the sixtieth second, is of course a 
disadvantage, and the faster the racer can 
get his boat off, the better chance he has. 
Hence the start is a great test of skill—every 
one trying to cross at the exact second, but 
also to cross at full speed. 

Motor boat racing is strictly an amateur 
sport. They do it for love, not for money. 
The racers allvtry ito play “airs | Nomeue 


wants to “beat the gun.” But no one wants 
to be left. Some prefer to cross a second 
late, but with a rush—others ‘to lie almost 


motionless and start with the gun. But all 
try to drive fair and let the race be decided 
by skill, not a personal advantage. 

Isn’t it a pity that we cannot play business 
and professional life that way? Isn’t it a 
shame that we cannot run our jobs with 
just that idea? We all know the fellow who 
isn’t above taking a little advantage when 
he can—the chap who will slip in a sly dig 
at the other fellow’s business, his quality or 
his methods. He beats the gun a little, and 
sometimes gets away with it, for the busi- 
ness referee cannot be everywhere at once 
and see everything. 


We all know the fellow who isn’t quite 
honest—not wrong enough to go to jail, of 
course, but the chap who promises us a 
check on a certain day and then sends it, 
unsigned, so we must send it back. And 
then he waits a day, and sends it with a 
wrong address—not real clean driving. He 
tries to beat the gun and get over the line a 
few seconds ahead maybe, because he knows 
his business boat isn’t fast enough to win 
from real business sportsmen in any other 
way. 

There is the chap who slips across the line 
to the customer’s pocket book by way of the 
“specially cut price.” There are people who 
can resist flattery and others who can think 
of quality before price. But even these 
sometimes fall for a combination of the two, 
and accept the offer of a special low price 
because they are Mrs. So and So and “we 
would like to have your business.” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
quality work should bring a fair price. The 
photographer or seller of bales of hay, who 
beats the gun with his mean little cut price, 
not only doesn’t win the race himself, but 
he often prevents some perfectly fair race 
driver from winning it; he hurts the whole 
profession. 

In the race for the President’s Cup, there 
were half a dozen boats which had a chance. 
The joy of the boat race is that the race is 
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never lost until the finish gun goes off—at 
the last lap the leader may break a shaft or 
have an accident, and the second place boat 
may win. With the point system of scoring, 
reliability as well as speed comes into play. 
The Gold Cup has been won with two 
seconds and a fifth place in three heats. 

Reliability counts in business ; it isn’t only 
getting over the line with a rush and driving 
fair—driving so the wash of your business 
boat won't swamp the other fellow, and 
driving clean around the turns so as not to 
endanger others—it’s reliability which counts 
in the long race. To be known as a man 
of one’s word—to make no promises which 
cannot be kept and keep all those made, to 
supply honest goods at any honest price, and 
to make customers believe that your place is 
the best place because “you can depend on 
what he says’’—that is often of more value 
than just speed alone. 

There is no known way to have a great 
dial to start the business race. There is no 
known way to prevent the little shady deal- 
ings, the tiny little mean advantages which 
some people take of us. But there was 
never a man who won any kind of a race 
by being the least bit crooked who could 
shave himself in comfort and look himself 
in the eye, and there has never been a busi- 
ness man who beat the gun who didn’t have 
his success as ashes in his mouth—perhaps 
I better say ‘“‘soot on his spark plug,” as 
long as this is a motorish story. Luckily 
for us all, photographers, as a class, are high 
minded gentlemen; and the crook, even the 
uncatchable crook, because his derelictions 
against the gun and the dial are small and 
mean, can do the game no vicious harm. 

Cigarette IV never crossed the line before 
the gun—but she was out in front on all 
three heats, and those she defeated were first 
to cheer for the sportsmanlike way she won 
the position of President’s Cup Winner for 
the first time. 

ve 


“Sure, and could you tell me, miss, why is it 
them three bawls?” 

“Well, you see, sir, ’tis heredity; their father’s 
a pawnbroker” 
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Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 


READY NOW! 
Ketouching and Finishing : 
fer Photographers : 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON : 
$2.00, Postpaid FH 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after’’ 
of retouching and finishing. 

Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 
Can you afford to be without it ? 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ““Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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725 you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


The Portrait 


ee 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lightings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 


At your dealer’s, or from 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS +» PuBLisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
Box T; 153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage. 


Please send me qa copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 
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Dollars and 
‘Cents 


‘I would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00."’"—John Krchrak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold."’"— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


»® 


**Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’— 
J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


~ 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
hasbroughtin more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


~ 


‘‘Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ "’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
~ 


“My best buy during 
1925..—Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


» 


‘Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—WrightM. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


» 


“T would not be without 
‘Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville, Ill. 


The Diagram 
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Century Studio Outfits 


That Century Studio Outhts embody every 
feature needed in studio equipment is known 
by every studio man in the country. They 
are standard equipment in practically all 
studios, and have been for years. 

But many of these outfits have long since 
passed the limit of reasonable service. They 
are battered, wobbly and worn—no longer 
adornments to first rate studios. They should 
be replaced. 

The new outfits have all the time tested 
features, improved here and there and are 


really masterpieces of cabinet work —all hand 
rubbed, trench finished mahogany type. The 
metal parts are lacquered, sand-blasted brass. 
These newer Century Outfits enhance the 
appearance of any studio. See the new 10A 
Outfit, especially at your stockhouse. It will 
answer your own needs. 


The Century Studio Outfits are made 
by the Folmer Grafiex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


Mr. BuckKLEy is one of the leading members of the Phila- 
1 delphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. If our sub- | 


Itt 


scribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to 
us, Mr. Buckiey will answer them free of charge. A 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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Avoiding Squabbles Between Landlord and Tenant 


This letter from a New Jersey reader 
gives me a chance to relieve my mind :— 


Will you be good enough to advise 
me who is responsible for the plate- 
glass show windows in a store, the 
tenant or landlord, providing it is not 
mentioned in the lease? 

I am opening up a new store and am 
doubtful as to whether I am obliged to 
carry insurance on while 
occupying store, or whether this is a 
landlord’s lability. 


windows 


Also, when new windows are put in 1s 
it the ‘landlord’sduty~ to have =the 
windows cleaned the first time before 
turning same over to tenant? As you 
know, the new windows are usually full 
of paint spots, grease, etc. 


Guia 


The italics in the first paragraph are mine. 
I draw attention to them in that way so they 
may serve as the text of most of what I shall 
say in answer to this letter. 

The question of repairs ought to have been 
mentioned in the lease. Everything that 
can arise between a landlord and tenant out 
of which a controversy may arise, should 
be settled before the lease is signed, and then 
put in it before the signatures are affixed. 

Possibly this is done once in every ten 
times. Certainly not oftener. Sometimes 
carelessness in preparing and executing a 
lease goes even further. Let me cite a case 
which went through my own office. A land- 
lord and tenant were about to execute a 
ten-year lease on a store building. Cer- 


tainly a lease lasting that long ought to be 
carefully considered. The landlord prepared 
the lease in such a way that the tenant was 
obliged to make all repairs, both inside and 
out. He was also bound not to sub-let. The 
tenant’s family was small. He used the 
first floor for his store and lived on the 
second. The third floor had a private 
entrance and he had decided to sub-let it in 
order to reduce his rent. ‘Therefore he 
refused to sign the lease with the prohibi- 
tory sub-letting clause in it and after a little 
argument the landlord gave his consent to 
sub-let. 

The tenant also demurred at _ being 
expected to make both external and internal 
repairs, and it was finally agreed that the 
landlord should make outside repairs and the 
tenant inside. 

Then they signed the lease in its original 
form, without making either of these 
changes, on the landlord’s statement that “it 
would be all right.” 

From then on, for about three years, the 
landlord repaired the outside of the property 
and the tenant the inside. Continuously the 
tenant sub-let his third floor. Then rents 
began to advance and soon were twice the 
rental named in this lease. The landlord, 
smelling around for a chance to break the 
lease, began a proceeding to oust the tenant 
on the ground that he had sub-let although 
the lease said he couldn’t, and also because 
he hadn’t repaired the outside of the prop- 
erty although the lease said he must. 

A very valuable lease with seven years to 
run was at stake. The tenant brought the 
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matter to me at this juncture. To make a 
long story short, he won his case and 
remained in the property, but it cost him 
considerable money to do it. 


In my judgment carelessness in the 
execution of a lease can go no further. 
Now to get down to this question. It has 


been held that a tenant who signs .a lease 
binding him to make all repairs, or to keep 
the premises in repair, or generally to do the 
repairing, is obliged to do all the repairing 
that needs to be done. This includes 
replacing plate-glass windows whether he 
breaks them himself or not. Therefore to 
protect himself, he should carry plate-glass 
insurance. 

In one case the lease bound the tenant to 
“make all repairs and surrender the premises 
in good order at the end of the term.” The 
city building department ordered the rebuild- 
ing of the walls and the support of the roof 
anew. The court heard the squabble 
between the landlord and the tenant as to 
whose business it was to do this under the 
lease, and decided that it was the tenant’s. 
This meant paying several hundred dollars 
More rent than he expected’ to pay. He 
could have saved himself this had his inter- 
ests been properly protected under the lease. 

This correspondent also asks whose 
business it is to clean the windows the first 
time they are cleaned. It is logically the 
landlord’s, but if the tenant is foolish enough 
to take the building over with the windows 
stained with dirt and paint he cannot after- 
ward force the landlord to clean them. It is 
the tenant’s business to see that the property 
comes to him in proper condition. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


cy 


Mary: E’s so romantic! Whenever ° e speaks 
to me ’e always starts, ‘Fair Lady— ”’ 

Bert: “Oh, that’s force of abit’. 
be a street-car conductor.” 


"E used to 


& 

A Scotchman was found dead in front of a one- 
cent punching machine. The coroner found that 
death had been caused by overexertion. Investiga- 
tion disclosed a sign reading: 


“Your penny returned if you hit hard enough.” 
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Enlargements 
On leading bromide and chloride papers 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 


equipped for large sizes and quantity work 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 


on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 
papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


British Jonrual of Photomaphn 


For 72 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 

Send your subscription to the office of 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, or 

apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 

three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd. 


Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 


Stee stonooee ew 9 tn 


@LEARN PHOOGRAGHT. 
BETTER POSITIONS ~« BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 


and women, For 29 years we have successfully taught 
Photo-Engraving and f{ 


PHOTOGRAPHY *tircccoier Won. 


Oo 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
io} 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Jodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
.133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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in the only perfect way 
i a eee only Magazine Binder that will 


: quickly and securely bind each issue 
: as published and bind one magazine or a 
: complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. | 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance ofa neat 
andsubstantially \ 

bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 

Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@ The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the Buttetin oF PHotToG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We’ve used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


i 
Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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New York Photographic Business League 


The first meeting of the season for the New 
York Photographic Business League was _ held 
October 2, in Mr. Eder’s new studio. Mr. Eder is 
a member of our Advisory Board and was a 
former partner of Nickolas Muray. Mr. Eder 
was presented with a beautiful hand-carved con- 
sole table, in recognition for his efforts in behalf of 
photography. 

Mr. Perlman, our President, in his presentation 
speech, brought out the fact that in spite of Mr. 
Eder being an exceptional artist, he still is broad- 
minded enough to understand and appreciate that 
the business side of our profession is just as impor- 
tant, if not more, as the artistic side. Mr. Perl- 
man said no matter how great an artist one may be, 
if he does not find a market for his product, his 
whole art, in so far as photography is concerned, is 
worthless, and to create a market for photography 
is the aim of our organization. He further brought 
out that there is no necessity of going in business 
for the sake of cutting prices, or underbidding your 
brother photographer, for by that practice, a notion 
which so many photographers have, one loses in 
the end. There is plenty of new business to be 
gotten if one goes after it in a proper and honest 
way. 

Mr. J. Goodman (ex-President of the Profes- 
sional Photographers’ Club), in wishing Mr. Eder 
the best of luck in his new undertaking, expressed 
the hope that the time will soon be here when the 
public will really appreciate artistic photographs 
and pay sufficiently for them so that the photogra- 
pher will not have to resort to any unscrupulous 
schemes in order to make a living. 

Mrs. Helen Stage also extended her best wishes 
to Mr. Eder and wished anxiously for the day 
when all the photographers of Greater New York 
will be united for the good of our profession. 

It was decided to have photographic show cards 
distributed to all studios in the city of New York, 
urging photographs for Christmas. 

After other discussions pertaining to the business 
side of the profession, the meeting was adjourned 
and refreshments were served by Mr. Eder and his 
charming receptionist, Miss Lutz. 


Morris SHEVACK, Secretary. 


ae 


P. H. Kantro, of Portage, Wis., has just formed 
a partnership with Robert W. Gunnell, metal- 
lurgical chemist, formerly of the research depart- 
ment of the Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., under the 
firm name of Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co., with 
headquarters at Portage, Wis. A new building 
is in preparation and will be ready for refining 
silver within sixty days. A new precipitant, known 
as Kan-Rite, is now on the market, which retains 
all the silver from the hypo bath, and is claimed 
one hundred per cent sure, is odorless, and easier 
to handle than many other precipitants now on the 
market. We wish the new firm success. 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of © 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Practical 


Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photographer’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bypaths of Color Photography, by O. Reg. Edited and 
with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so far obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 
claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 714 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture, 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 
The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 
the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 
and are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 
authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
onthe subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lescarboura, managing 
editor ‘Scientific American.’’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen,accomplished upon the screen. Emphatically,. this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay, widely known authority on the mechanics of 
motion picture photography. The book contains 225 pages 
generously illustrated and is being used as a supplementary text 
by The New York Institute of Photography. With the amateur 
in mind, the author does not go into complex detail, but has 
succeeded in pointing out most clearly the optical and chemical 
laws governing cinematography together with their practical 
application. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either professionals or 
amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief Instructor in 
Cinematography, Signal Corps School of Photography, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is equally well known in the 
Motion Picture field for his unusual ability as an author. 
Special chapters were contributed by Charles W. Hoffman and 
by Research Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman 
Kodak Company. Price, $6.00. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised and 
reset. Illustrated; 430 pages. A veritable encyclopedia of the 
moving picture art. Easily understood. To those who are 
interested it will open up a new field of work. It tells of the 
romances, the adventures, the great preparations of marvelous 
ingenuity and the hundreds of other things that go into the 
making of moving picture plays. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. The 
reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter 
opinions. This book, inits comprehensive view, seeks to supply 
him with the basic facts and principles upon which art rests 
and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. It 
not only helps the reader to know what art is, but in its chapter 
on “‘Misconceptions in Art’”’ proves how frequently the popular 
mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, E.E: 
One of the best books on photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
jesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily 
the scientific phase of light and shade. He directs you how to 
observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied 
results. The subject is so presented as to be fully within the 
comprehension of those who have not received a particular 
scientific training. A book the photographer has long desired, 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


Photograms of the Year 1925, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A record of progress in pictorial photography and a 
source of inspiration and pleasure, illustrated by the best 
photographs shown at the London Salon, the Royal and the 
leading exhibitions of the world. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Photography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photography. 
Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it refers to the 
technical means or mechanical methods for effecting artistic 
expression. It presents clearly and intelligibly the principles 
of art and their application to camera practice, recognizing the 
features incident upon the use of the material and instruments 
employed. ‘Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
book is recognized as the authoritative work published in 
English on the subject of Composition. It has maintained the 
cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England, where it has had a continued demand. 
The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes, which, 
while of special interest to the artist and photographer, is 
designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the 
pictorial. Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, by 
Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. White 
School of Photography. Every photographer who wishes to do 
more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ will find discussed in this 
volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific stand- 
point, not too elementary on the one hand nor too ultra- 
technical on the other. 302 pages, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 
cents, 
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Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known pictorialist has made a notable con- 
tribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional book. 
While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography can not be 
achieved by any “‘multiplication table,’’ he so clearly sets forth 
its principles that any photographer, amateur or professional, 
can see for himself just what makes a picture or, on the other 
hand, spoils it. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


PRINTING 


Perfection in the Pigment Process, Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an 
expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently practical. 
A book indispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire 
subject is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant 
upon the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed 
over which is essential to successful result. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


Print Perfection and How to Attain It, Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is replete 
with valuable information not only for the beginner, but also 
for the advanced worker. It is intended to be supplementary 
to Dr. Glover’s work on ‘‘Perfect Negatives,’’ but it is com- 
plete in itself. Written in the same concise, clear manner, it 
gives instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means for over- 
coming the difficulties attendant upon print manipulation. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
second edition, revised new subjects added, by Lloyd I. Snod- 
grass, B.S. The newest and most complete book on photo- 
graphic printing—by a practical photographer of wide experi- 
ence. Formulas and definite working instructions are given, 
together with a clear scientific explanation of the underlying 
principles. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. Boundincloth. Price, 
$3.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photog- 
raphy. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S., F.R:M.S., F.C.S., 
F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. 96 pages. It should be in the hands of every 
worker in photography. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to photographic 
literature, containing, as it does, 969 working directions, tables 
and formulas, covering all departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 386 pages. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P.S., eleventh edition, 
revised and reprinted from new type. Invaluable reference 
book, classified as to subject; 800 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETOUCHING 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson’s 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the authorita- 
tive handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every 
practical feature of the original edition, with many additions 
by the two leading experts in this field—T. S. Bruce and A. 
Braithwaite. A simple, practical course of instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 
16 plates;6x9in. Price, $2.50. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
If you want to learn retouching from the very beginning; if 
you want to learn every method of retouching; if you want to 
learn the most approved methods of retouching of today, 
including the use of the retouching machine, then be sure to 
get this most complete guide. $1.00, cloth; paper, 50 cents. 


Retouching and Finishing for Photographers by J. 
Spencer Adamson, in 124 pages the author has packed with 
principles and methods evolved from 25 years, practical experi- 
ence and wide research. You can learn the art of retouching 
and finishing with this book. Stiff paper cover, $2.00. 


Published and Sold by 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
GeSe Fake Psse 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


Ili—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART today. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Mrs. Eunice Davies, of Sprague, Wash., has 
opened a studio in the Ankeny Building, Dayton, 
Wash. 


Nelson’s studio, of Cranbrook, B. C., is now 
occupying its new quarters in the Courier Build- 
ing, Norbury avenue. 


The Macdonald Photograph Studio, Montesano, 
Wash., has moved from the Veysey Building to the 
Law Building on the east side of Main Street. 


Bryant Dolan has re-opened his studio in the 
O-S Building, Casper, Wyo. after a tour of 
Yellowstone National Park and other points of 
interest. 


J. I. Saad has moved his studio from the Huff- 
man-Hatcher Building to the second floor of the 
Hames Building, Pikeville, Ky., where he has 
a more spacious location. 


William Roth has purchased the interests of 
Paul Muhlstadt in the studio on North Sterling 
street, Streator, Ill. Mr. Muhlstadt will enter the 
picture framing business, specializing only in this 
particular craft. 


Albert S. Nelson of Willmar, Minn., well known 
photographer in that section of the state, died on 
Saturday, September 11. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. Details regarding Mr. 
Nelson’s death have not been received. 


Winton B. Medlar, Spencer, Iowa, the third gen- 
eration of the Medlar family of photographers, 
has purchased the A. E. Erickson Studio in Esther- 
ville, Iowa. It was opened September 16 under the 
name of the Medlar Studio. Mr. Medlar will spend 
a part of his time in Estherville, while the studio 
will be in charge of Miss May Kahler, who has 
served at the Medlar Studio in Spencer for six 
years. The studio will be entirely remodeled and 
refinished. Mr. Erickson leaves the studio only 
because his health will not permit him to remain 
at such confining work. For many years, whenever 
leisure time was available, he has worked at other 
art lines, newspaper cartooning especially. His 
plans are at present indefinite but he will probably 
follow newspaper art work. He will make Esther- 
ville his home as before. 


The Fox River Valley Photographers’ Associa- 
tion and the Lakeshore Photographers’ League held 
a joint meeting at Armory E, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
on September 30. 

A demonstration in artificial lighting was con- 
ducted from 2 to 6 P. M. by Harry Wills, of 
Rochester, N. Y, the foremost authority on diversi- 
fied lighting and posing. . He was assisted in the 
demonstration by Dorr Curtis, of Milwaukee. 

About 200 photographers attended the demon- 
strations. A banquet was given at the Hotel Ret- 
law at 6.30 P. M., which was followed by a dance. 
Informal talks were made at the banquet by Gus 
Malme, of Racine, President of the Wisconsin 
Photographers’ Association, and John Bangs, of 
Milwaukee. 
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A New Feature 


With the purpose of increasing the value 
and importance of the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY to the professional photographer, 
a Criticism Department will be shortly 
inaugurated, which will be entirely under the 
control of Mr. Will H. Towles, who. has 
attained reputation as one of the _ best 
instructors in practical photography, and 
whose position as the head of probably the 
best equipped and the most efficient school 
of photography in the world, places him in 
position to pass equable judgment on work 
submitted to his consideration. 

Our purpose is that the profession at 
large may enjoy and benefit by this personal 
criticism of Mr. Towles. 


Anyone may send in, at any time, to the 
office of the BULLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY the 
print offered for criticism, but in no case 
must either the name of the studio or of the 
individual photographer be indicated any- 
where upon the print. The object of this 
restriction is to insure a true and unbiased 
valuation of the print submitted. 

Mr. Towles will know the print by num- 
ber only, which we shall inscribe, hence, 
there need be no hesitation on the part of 
any contributor, the name being held in con- 
fidence and no one cognizant of the maker 
of the picture. In this way, the criticism 
will be of pertinent value to the particular 
photographer and a benefit at the same time 
to the profession at large. 

No work sent in will be turned down, but 
it is pre-supposed that the contribution rep- 
resents the best effort of the sender. Our 
object and Mr. Towles’ object is educa- 
tional, so do not hesitate to give full par- 
ticulars as to the lighting, etc., and if pos- 
sible, a diagram of the sitting, so as to con- 
cretely present the subject. The diagram 
can be a mere rough sketch—The BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY will see that a special 
drawing is made of it. This diagram will be 
of good service to Mr. Towles in his criti- 
cism and, moreover, of value to those who 
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study the picture in the BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. | 

The BuLLETIN oF PHoTocRAPHY will 
devote a page to every picture criticized, so 
that there will be 52 or more examples in 
the year, making the BULLETIN oF PHoTOoG- 
RAPHY a book of ready reference. 

In sending in prints, mark them for 
“Criticism Department,’ BULLETIN oF PHo- 
TOGRAPHY, 636 South Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. Prints may be mounted or 
unmounted, but should not be smaller than 
41%4 x 6%4—larger preferred. If you send 
a Sepia print, also send a black and white 
print for reproduction purposes. 

It is hoped that the profession will gen- 
erally respond to this call. 


we 


Preserving Film Records 


Will Hays’ suggestion of special Govern- 
ment provision in its new Archives Build- 
ing for the preservation of films of historic 
interest is excellent. 

The Government already has the nucleus 
of such a collection in the films which were 
taken during the war, preserving for future 
generations the vivid cinemagraphic record 
of countless phases of the American effort 
overseas. 

There is a yast mileage of films taken at 
private instance of the main actors and 
scenes in American and foreign public life, 
taken as far back as the 1901 McKinley 
inauguration. All the most conspicuous 
world figures of the past two decades have 
thus been saved for posterity, although the 
earlier prints are scanty and technically far 
inferior to the abundant films on record of 
the men and women in the public eye at the 
present time. 

If we had the animated pictorial record of 
the Revolution and the Civil War; if we 
were able to call before our eyes today the 
moving forms of Washington, Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Grant, we should better realize 


the boon we are conferring on posterity a> 


century and many centuries hence in making 
them see moving before them the great fig- 
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ures of the past. They will be saved the 
often unsatisfactory endeavor to form an 
image of the departed great from an immo- 
bile portrait or the printed page. Faces, 
forms, fashions, and the environment of 
years agone will live before them. Going 
to the cinema will be reading history in vivid 
form that will far eclipse the efforts of the 
writers of today to make the past alive. 
rg 

Photographing Sound Waves 

Scientific American relates that to photog- 
raphy and-electricity, we are indebted for a 
new technique whereby it is possible to 
depict sound waves and so foretell from a 
small model the acoustic properties of an 
auditorium or other structure. In substance, 
the description is as follows: 

Inside the model, a few inches apart, are 
set two spark gaps, and beyond them, in a 
shadow box, a photographic plate. A high 
power rifle is used to fire a bullet through the 
two spark gaps, in each case completing the 
circuit as it passes. The first spark gap 
creates a single sound wave. As the bullet 
passes the second gap an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a second later, a brilliant spark is 
created by means of which the shadow of 
the sound wave is caught and recorded upon 
the photographic plate. 

The sound wave appears on the plate in 
circular lines and from these the technician 
is able to interpret the acoustic properties 
of the architect’s design before it is built. 

A Detective’s Directory of Crooks 

A photographic record of 50,000 pictures 
of malefactors is the sort of data at the 
finger tips of Detective Chief Goodwin, of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Not every man arrested 
gets his picture into this rogue’s gallery. 
The files are made up of a select group of 
pickpockets, safecrackers and gunmen. 

Perhaps the Detroit police wants the rec- 
ord of a killer. Goodrich can tell in a few 
minutes by the system of classification he 
uses, whether he has the pictures and finger 
prints of the man sought. 

Goodwin’s system of classification is uni- 
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versal. The prints taken are of the thumb 
and fingers of each hand. The fingers are 
rolled over an inked pad and then the 
imprints are made on cards which are filed 
away with photographs and full written 
information. Two photographs are taken of 
each subject—a front and a side view. 
The other day Goodwin received the pic- 
tures and finger prints of a man wanted for 
forgery. His photographs showed he had a 
fine head of hair. Goodwin’s files contained 
pictures of a man with the same features 


but very bald headed. His wig failed to 


disguise him, for the finger prints were 


identical. 
% 


The Business Violin 
C. H. CLAUDY 


An article in a recent magazine discourses 
most entertainingly about the things we do 
not know about the violin. Ever since the 
musical world decided that the fiddle was the 
most beautiful and soulful of solo instru- 
ments, musicians have built up a series of 
myths about the instrument, which it is the 
business of the author of the article in ques- 
tion to explode. He doesn’t believe in the 
importance of the “‘mysterious lost varnish” 
which generations of men have sighed to 
reproduce, he isn’t at all “sold” on the idea 
that the sound post is in the right position 
or that some other means of connection 
between belly and back wouldn’t produce 
better sounds than it does, and he asks 
curious and altogether unanswerable ques- 
tions about what we know and don’t know 
concerning the fictions which have to do with 
the bridge. 

In conclusion, he makes the round state- 
ment that 1f some capable engineer (not 
musician) were given time and money 
enough to make a real series of exhaustive 
experiments with a violin, the probabilities 
are that we would have a greatly improved 
instrument, which would not be subject to 
the well recognized but carefully camou- 
flaged faults of the present fiddle. 

Presumably such an engineer would use 
light rays, tiny mirrors, and a photographic 
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recording paper on the drums of a chrono- 
graph and so find out exactly what happens 
to all the parts of a violin, and what they 
actually do, in the production of a musical 
sound. 

Is the business violin the best instrument 
vet devised, and do we lay it in the best 
possible way? Has business practice been 
solidified to the best possible jelly, and is 
there no possible improvement to be made? 

In looking at the business ideas of a cen- 
tury ago, we find enormous differences 
between then and now. It is not only in 
the mechanics of business—the substitution 
of the typewriter for the pen, the adding 
machine for the eye and brain, the telephone 
for the messenger boy, and the mail and the 
wire for the postillion. These are improve- 
ments enough, but they compare, as far as 
photography is concerned, with the improved 
lenses of today over those of yesteryear, the 
modern plates over the wet plate, the modern 
papers over albumen. Something else is in 
the business violin which plays awry—plays 
“wolf tones” in the language of the violinist 
—hesides the machinery. 

How many bad debts do you have in a 
year, expressed in percentage? Your great 
grandfather, running a retail business, had 
none. He knew every man with whom he 
did business, and the only credit he gave 
which was abused, if you can call it abuse, 
was to those who were later unfortunate and 
thus unable to pay. The business deadbeat 
didn’t exist in the smaller communities and 
the more simple life of a century ago, at least 
in any such quantities as they do today. 

We have a much easier way of getting 
business than our forebears possessed. We 
know something of the great power of 
printer’s ink, and the enormous strides which 
have been made in the art of advertising, 
demonstrate that we have not yet come to 
the end of this story. But do we know it 
all? Is further extension of the art merely a 
matter of degree and not of kind? Or will 
some business engineer bring us a new place 
to put our sound post, so we can sing a 
much louder tune? 
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The Chinese pays his doctor to keep him 
well—we pay our doctors to get us well. 
Our customers come to us of their own free 
will and whenever they want a picture—may 
some Chinese scheme of the future make it 
mandatory for every one to be photographed 
at least once in every year? No, I do not 
speak with the idea of being funny—the 


government quite gravely says to us that we 


may not travel abroad without being photo- 
graphed first—it may be wholly possible that 
in the years to come every citizen will have 
to keep a complete photographic record of 
himself from year to year. 

Of course if I were the great business 
engineer who could weigh and examine the 
practices of modern businesses, as the 
scientist may investigate the violin, I should 
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not flounder around here asking questions. 
I would say what the future was to be and 
win your undying gratitude, since you could 
then get the jump on the fellows who didn’t 
read me, or didn’t believe me! But I am 
not. I merely ask the question, which seems 
to me to be not without point—if an instru- 
ment so. standardized, so sacred from 
antiquity, so well known as “perfect’’ as the 
violin, is subject to critical examination and 
novel improvement, is it not entirely possible 
that just around the corner of the next 
century, the next decade, the next year, 
even, is such a revolution in business-get- 
ting ways and means as will make our meth- 
ods of today seem to the future business 
men, as the methods of a century ago look to 


us? It’s an intriguing thought, anyhow! 
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Lincoln, Neb., October 11, 1926. 


Members of the Photographers’ Association 
Of “America: 


I am not unmindful of the responsibility 
the National Association has handed me, 
when I was elected to the Presidency for the 
coming year. Photography is a noble pro- 
fession, one which we should be proud of. 
It affords an avenue of endeavor which not 
develops the and artistic 
nature of the individual, but offers an oppor- 


only esthetic 
tunity for business development with a 
competency as its A composite 
profession of and 


reward. 
artist, manufacturer 
business man, which calls for more versatil- 
ity than most vocations. 

The Photographers’ Association of 


America has always stood four-square for 
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the development of these distinct qualifica- 
What it needs most is the support of 
photographer in the country to 
enlarge its usefulness and develop a service 
that will mean more than a mere annual 
convention. 

The Photographers’ Association of 
America is on the eve of a new day of 
activity, in which every photographer in 
the land will be asked to codperate. Nat- 
ional advertising is assured. Photographer, 
manufacturer, and dealer will join hands in 
a supreme effort to make this a reality. 
About $6,000 was pledged in twenty min- 
utes at our annual banquet in Chicago last 
month. This fund to be used in securing 
pledges from the manufacturers and pho- 
tographers, covering a three-year campaign. 

Photography has a unique appeal, and it 


tions. 
every 
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is our job, as a national organization, to 
erystalize sentiment into action and double 
the output of our product. 
tising is the solution. 


National adver- 
This is but one of a 
number of constructive activities that we 
hope to carry to a successful beginning dur- 
ing the coming year, all of which will mean 
greater business prosperity and the turning 
of every photographer to the National Asso- 
ciation for leadership. 

We need a hundred percent allegience 
from the the United 
States in this, the most important undertak- 


Photographers in 


ing in our history. 


L. C. VINSON, GENERAL SECRETARY 


Mr. L. C. Vinson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
with headquarters at 2258 Euclid Avenue, 
has been engaged as Secretary of the Pho- 
He 1s 


a man of wide experience and has definite 


tographers’ Association of America. 


ideas along constructive association building. 
lah 7 . ° . a 
lhe National Association has no alibi for 
its existence if it fails in leadership. 
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In accepting the Presidency for the com- 
ing year, it is with a full knowledge of the 
responsibility that comes with the honor. 

Your board will appreciate constructive 
suggestions and will give intelligent con- 
sideration to anything offered that will make 
the Photographers’ Association of America 
a greater medium of service to all. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ava C. TowNSEND. 
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Photography as a Fine Art 


The Building Commissioner and the Zon- 
ing Engineer of Cincinnati, Ohio, have, in 
effect, permitted us to employ the above 
caption ! 

We have had a similar conviction, but it 
is with deep satisfaction that we now have 
confirmation from these eminent authorities, 
and are much pleased to have the matter 
settled at last! 

The occasion contributing to this laudable 
decision arose through the expressed inten- 
tion of a photographer, in good and regular 
from the business to the residential section 
standing, to change the location of his studio 
of the city. Anyone desiring to change the 
base of his operations from one place to 
another in Cincinnati, has to ask: the city 
officialdom if it’s all right for him to do so. 

In the instance to which we point, the 
officials said: 

“We can see how photography could be 
commercialized wholly and rendered objec- 
tionable in a residence district by the dis- 
play of a business sign, by the inferiority of 
work done, and by the number of persons 
patronizing the gallery.”’ 

After a conference with the photographer, 
it was concluded that as his work was of a 
very high order, and much of the posing 
would be done in the homes of patrons, the 
officials pleased to 
approve the application, inasmuch as _ it 
appeared to relate to one of the fine arts, 
such as painting in oils, composing music, 
writing of books and making etchings! 


would be graciously 
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Master Photo Finishers Plan Greatest~Convention 
Boston, November 10, 11, 12 


One of the most interesting Photographic 
Conventions of the year, in point of program 
and attendance, will be that of that wonder 
growing Association of Master Photo Fin- 
ishers, at Boston, November 10, 11, 12. This 
association already lists the largest active mem- 
bership of any photographic organization in 
the country, with its membership running 1281 
on September 23, which, considering that it has 
yet to add those specially attracted by the 
National Convention, is quite a record. And 
more so, considering that there probably are 
not more than 2500 firms in the country seri- 
ously interested in Photo Finishing, and 
another 2500 who handle it merely as a side 
line. 


The Boston Convention marks the close of: 


this Association’s third year. Attendance will 
probably reach six hundred, with every state 
in the Union and most Canadian Provinces 
represented. The Master Photo Finishers have 
strong Divisional organizations in practically 
every state and many of these are coming to 
Boston as special parties. This year’s Conven- 
tion will be held at the Copley-Plaza, whose 
spacious foyer will be given over to a repre- 
sentative Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Exhibit, 
with practically every firm catering to the 
Photo Finishing profession having already con- 
tracted for space. At least ten new appliances 
will be shown this year, with several firms 
arranging for actual demonstrations. 

The Convention sessions will be called in the 
Copley-Plaza Ball Room, and will confine 
themselves to afternoons only. The morning 
of each day is given over to inspection of 
Exhibits, which, besides the Manufacturers’ 
Display, will include an extensive Exhibit of 
advertising materials, shop and billing forms, 
as well as photographic illustrations of special 
shop arrangements and appliances..as worked 


out by Master Finishers the 
country. 

As special entertainment, there will be a 
tour of Old and New Boston in Royal Blue 
Line Motor Coaches, another tour of Boston’s 
modern finishing plants, besides the usual An- 
nual Banquet on Wednesday evening, and the 
Association Dance the second evening. Theatre 
parties and special tours have been provided 
for as special entertainment for the ladies who 


do not care to take in the Convention sessions, 


throughout 


J. GEORGE FREDERICK 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUSINESS BOURSE (INTERNATIONAL) 


but for the most part the ladies find the Con- 
vention program about all the entertainment 
they could hope for. 

A Photo Finishers Convention program dif- 
fers somewhat from the ordinary photographic 
convention program, inasmuch as sales in Photo 
Finishing deal more nearly with a standard 
product than in the portrait and commercial 
branches of the profession; and because pro- 
duction in Photo Finishing, due to the necessity 
of obtaining a profit on quantity production 
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HARRY S. KIDWELL 
PRESIDENT M. P. F. A. 


from raw materials, more nearly resembles a 
manufacturing business than do the other 
branches of photography. Therefore, the Con- 
vention program covers the problem of sales, 
production, and distribution much the same as 


any other manufacturing trade association 
would do. 
For instance, this year’s key-note speaker 


will be Mr. J. George Frederick, of New York 
City, President of The Business Bourse (Inter- 
national), also Governor of the Commercial 
Standards Council, Treasurer of the New York 
Sales Managers’ Club, and organizer of the 
Better Business Bureau for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. Mr. Fred- 
erick is the editor and author of a number of 
books on different phases of American busi- 
ness, and will speak on ‘Ethical Business Prac- 
tices and Their Reward.” Another speaker of 
note is Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of New York City, 
Manager of the trade association supported by 
the combined paper industries of the country. 
Dr. Baker will address the Convention as the 


DR. HUGH P. BAKER 
MANAGER OF THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
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chief speaker of the second day on the subject, 
“What Other Trade Associations Have Accom- 
plished, and How.” The key-note speaker for 
the third day will be Mr. James F. Finneran, 
of Boston, Member of the Executive Board 
of the National Retail Druggists’ Association, 
on “Honest Merchandising as it Affects the 
Publics 

Other subjects will be handled by leaders 
from the Photo Finishing industry, such as 
W. F. Honnen, of Los Angeles, on “Success- 
ful Divisional Organization”; “Cutting Labor 
Costs,” by David S. Merriam, of Minneapolis; 
“Selling Your Service and Keeping It Sold,” 
by S. C. Atkinson, of Regina, Sask.; “Organi- 
zation), as dei leignsivesmvieastre.© 4by.. A. 
Odom, of Greenville, S. C.; “Modern Sales 
Methods for Photo Finishers,’ by Moss 
Plunkett, of Roanoke, Virginia; “Stimulating 
Retail Sales,” by William J. Meuer, of Madi- 
son, Wis., and “Profits in Photo Finishing,” by 


JAMES F. FINNERAN 


MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD NATIONAL 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


M. J. Kock, of Pittsburgh, Pa. All this shows, 
somewhat, the trend of thought now working 
within the Photo Finishing industry. 

Only those who are actually engaged in 
Photo Finishing for a profit may make appli- 
cation for active membership as Master Photo 
Finishers. There are no Associate member- 
ships granted. This Association, during the 
past year, has launched upon a heavy program 
of production and creation of “sales promot- 
ing’ advertising for the use of its membership, 
on a basis of cost plus. On last account, this 
year’s sales to date have passed the $17,000.00 
mark, necessitating the establishing of an order 
and shipping department at its national office. 
The Master Photo Finishers have also set about 
nationalizing’ their trade emblem, by using it 
on all printed matter of their own creation, 
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encouraging its display on windows of. all 
retail outlets, through advertising in the 
country’s drug journals and in the photographic 
magazines going to the amateur photographers 
of the country. 
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GUY A. BINGHAM 
EXECUTIVE MANAGER M. P. F. A. 


The Association also publishes its own 
national publication, known as Developments, 
a few sample back numbers of which will be 
forwarded to any firm actually operating as a 
commercial producer of Photo Finishing. For 
this service, and any other information, you 
should address their Executive Manager, Guy 
A. Bingham, Box 1020, Rockford, Ill. 
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Ohio Society Meets in Cleveland 


It was unanimously felt by the members of the 
Ohio Society that their fall meeting, held on 
October 11 and 12, at the studio of Wm. J. 
Guest, Cleveland, was one of the most successful 
in the history of the society, and that it was only 
the beginning of an era of greater activity and 
benefit for the members. The Cleveland boys got 
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busy and laid out a program which kept all on 
their toes throughout the meeting. The arrange- 
ments for the meeting room and demonstrations 
were ideal, and the new plan of mailing pictures 
in advance proved its value in saving much time 
and allowing the entire program to run on time 
throughout. 

A. A. Chilcote, of the Chilcote Co., Cleveland, 
talked on “A Manufacturer’s Ideas of the Photo- 
graphic Business.” Preferring to come unpre- 
pared, he spoke impromptu on questions brought 
up by the members, and it was one of the best 
talks of the many we have heard by him. Harry 
Wills, of the Eastman Kodak Company, spoke on 
“Negative Quality,” and also gave a lengthy dem- 
onstration of work with artificial light. Harry’s 
demonstrations are so well known by now all over 
the country that they need no further encomiums. 
Will Edmondson, Cleveland painter and brother 
of George, one of the members, criticized the pic- 
tures in a very helpful fashion. Harry Elton, of 
the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, gave 
a highly interesting and exceedingly valuable talk 
on “Copies.” Some day we hope to have it to 
print. Ralph Farnham, of Nela Park, Cleveland, 
and George Young, of the Photogenic Machine 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, talked on artificial 
light, both of them bringing out many points of 
importance. 

There were two business sessions, short but 
snappy. Lorenzo M. Baker, I. W. Dickon, and B. 
D. Miller were elected to active membership, and 
Jack Clifford, Vinton Herron and Jerome Chir- 
costa proposed, two of them for reinstatement, hav- 
ing been dropped for failure to attend in the past. 
Chas. L. Lewis was elected to Honorary Mem- 
bership. There was a first-class attendance and 
every one had a good time in addition to going 
home with plenty of new things to think about. 
The Society accepted the invitation of J. Anthony 
Bill and Louis Steman to meet in Cincinnati in the 
spring, and the meeting will be held in the new 
studio of J. Anthony Bill, now undergoing altera- 
tions. 
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Half-tone No Criterion 


The discussion relative to the merits or 
demerits of the Prize Picture at the last 
assembly of the National Photographers 1s 
becoming somewhat monotonous, and ought 
to be relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 


But, I am glad that opportunity was given 
by this over-prolonged wrangle, in which 
the photographic mountains were in a state 
of parturition and nothing but a ridiculous 
mouse the issue; opportunity, I say, for 
retraction from one who appreciated his 
error in denunciation of .a thing he had not 
actually visualized but only criticised from 
a reproduction in half-tone, published in the 
BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, which he 
assumed, naturally, to be a faithful copy 
thereof, which, as he says, showed up as a 
“blank face emerging from a dense black 
fog.” His view.of the original print caused 
a reversal of his judgment and in a spirit of 
fairness and honesty, he acknowledged his 
mistake in estimation of a picture from a 
half-tone reproduction of it. And now, Mr. 
Editor of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
why do you allow. good work to suffer by 
Why do you give such imper- 
fect representation, that does so much injus- 
tice to a really good thing, pleading only in 
extenuation of your crime, by acknowledg- 
ment of the fact, patent to all, that half-tone 
reproductions are practically just what they 
are denominated—“half-tones.” The tonal- 
ity, so essential to all works of art, is wholly 
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detraction ? 


lacking in a half-tone print. 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .. .. an 
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I can remember when the magazines on 
photography, notably the Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer, published by Mr. E. L. Wilson, 
gave as a frontispiece a direct print from the 
negative and one could study it for its initial 
worth. Our art, at the time, was not what it 
is now, but the reproduction of it was a 
true and sufficient evidence of the original 
work. 

Why not give one or two pictures only, 
direct fac similes, instead of a multitude of 
subjects which falsify the best efforts of the 
photographer ?—Joun C. Craic. 


[This communication of Mr. Craig’s is 
such a direct challenge to the Editor, that 
an apology is asked for the permission to 
reply at once. 

Our defense is that unfortunately we 
were unable to secure the original print and 
our half-tone reproduction was made from 
a copy of the original photograph. Conse- 
quently, the finer gradations were lost in the 
copying. The half-tone process, while it 
gives good ideas and many good reproduc- 
tions, is not infallible, therefore allowances 
must be made for mechanical difficulties. 
Regarding the placing of actual photographs 
in the BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY, this is 
prohibited by the postal authorities, as it 
interferes with our second class entry for 
mailing. Sample photographs could be 
placed in magazines in by-gone days, but by 
the new postal ruling would entail a cost of 
eight cents per copy for each copy of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY mailed to our 
subscribers. Hence you see the impossibil- 
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The Modern Child 


Many most useful articles have been pub- 
lished in “our Journal’, from time to time, 
on the subject of child photography; most 
of them, to my mind, have been deficient in 
detail. 

This article is especially intended to help 
young operators who are not getting the 
pictures they would like to secure, either 
through inexperience, or because they have 
not a natural gift of making friends with 
little folk. 

All the same, they have got to produce 
satisfactory negatives if they wish to keep 
their positions ; so I hope the following little 
hints may be of use. I would ask the master 
photographer to remember that if the public 
can be made to realize that “Mr. So-and-so 
is so good with children,” his success is 
practically assured. 

The clever amateur, with his unlimited 
time and endless supply of films, has taught 
people that the old professional picture, good 


only because it was sharp and clear, is quite 
out of date. The successful photographing 
of children is surely the most difficult and 
nerve-trying branch of the profession. ‘The 
fact that one happens to be a clever technical 
photographer, and to possess real artistic 
ability, does not seem to help at all. 

My humble qualifications for writing a 
somewhat lengthy article on the making of 
child studies are that I am a great child 
lover and that I have specialized in this 
work for thirty years. 

During these thirty years I have met so 
many good photographers to whom the 
work of making successful negatives of 
children was a real trial and worry, that I 
feel that too much cannot be written on the 
subject. 

I met a brother “mugfaker” thesothes 
day, in a most worried frame of mind; the 
reason (and his excuse) was that he had 
four appointments in his studio—“all con- 


CAMERA ROOM IN STUDIO OF A. SPENCER 
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founded kids.” Another told me that the 
sound of a little child’s footsteps on the 
studio stairs was to him like a “knell of 
doom!” Of course, these are possibly 
exaggerated cases; but I do know that this 
branch of the business is to some photogra- 
phers the most trying. 

Let me now deal with the studio and its 
equipment. Firstly, vou must camouflage 
that (to the little one’s mind) awful black, 
weird-looking camera! Every operator 
knows that this object strikes terror to chil- 
dren’s hearts, by the way in which they 
“want to get down” or shrink back in fear 
whenever the camera is moved towards 
them. 

If the reader will look at my camera (as 
shown in the photograph of my studio), he 
will see that I have placed a row of those 
pretty, brightly colored balls round the hood 
(which, by the way, is an old enlarging 
camera fixed to the front of the camera, 
and a most excellent, tidy-looking hood :t 
makes). On top is a little figure that can 
smoke “on his own,’ and takes his hat oft 
“to order” (see end of article for working 
details of this). At each corner is a col- 
ored electric lamp, fitted with a contact 
device, as used for flashing advertising 
signs; the cost is trifling. ‘The youngsters 
quite forget the camera in their delight 
at watching the funny old man “smoke a 
fag like Daddy.” ‘The little eyes are wide 
with wonderment when watching the col- 
ored lamps going in and out by themselves. 
Inside the camera is fitted one of those 
most excellent “Victory Birds,” which cost 
only a few cents; the tube hanging down at 
the side of the camera operates this. 

It is very useful to keep children in posi- 
tion when focusing, because the photogra- 
pher can work it with his mouth while his 
head is under the cloth. | 

An electric bell to attract tiny babies, 
with whom a noise is the only thing of any 
use, completes the “gadgets” on the camera. 

The little home-made “Punch and Judy” 
Show (the everlasting delight of every 
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child) and the nursery paper speak for 
themselves. 

On the roof are fitted rows of Japanese 
and fairy lanterns, which are lighted with 
12-volt lamps wired “in series,’ a suitable 
number being wired in the circuit to make 
up the voltage of the district., 

At the end of the studio will be seen a 
row of very large colored glass balls, which 
are washable and do not tarnish. By a 
simple arrangement of strings (invisible, of 
course) they can be made to swing, which 
means more mystery and fun. 

In the near right-hand corner an old roast- 
ing jack is hung, fitted with a bright tin 
reflector and strings of colored balls. ‘These 
balls fly out when the contrivance revolves 
and make a splendid, showy attraction for 
looking-up pictures. 

A little gramophone will be seen on a 
pedestal: with this are used some of those 
excellent and clear nursery records by 
Bransby Williams, such as Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, the Three Bears, etc. (the first 
named is the funniest of all). The expres- 
sion obtained with this can be imagined. By 
the window is hung a large, wooden “‘King- 
fisher,’ which opens its beak when swung: 
some fine laughing pictures can be obtained 
by pretending to let the bird bite one’s 
fingers. 

I have made an illuminated arch over the 
entrance to the studio to make the little 
folk want to enter. It consists of a white 
enamelled board with small colored glass 
balls all ‘round: in the centre are five red 
electric lamps, part of the eighteen already 
mentioned: the remainder of the central 
space is filled up with those sparkling tinsel 
flowers as used for Christmas tree decora- 
tion. This arch is absolutely brilliant when 
lit up, and has helped me immensely to get 
children into the studio in a happy frame 
of mind. On the other side of the entrance 
facing into the studio, a second white board 
is fitted, but this one is covered with those 
most beautiful and showy transfer. butter- 
flies which are most easy to fix. 

In case some of my brother workers may 
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think that I have gone to unnecessary length 
in this matter, I would like to point out, 
firstly: That you must have some bright, 
novel attraction to relieve the little sitter’s 
natural fear of the unknown. He has pos- 
sibly been told that “‘he is going to have his 
photo taken,” and that he is to be very good 
and ‘“‘keep quite still!’ Who shall say what 
terrors all this may conjure up in the little 
mind? 

Secondly, it is quite impossible to get 
“live” pictures of children if you have only 
ordinary toys. What is the good of a teddy 
bear to help you to get original photographs 
of a child who probably has a much larger 
one at home? The real trouble with the 
modern child is that, through having too 
many toys, he has become blasé. 

This seems an awful word to apply to a 
little child, but, unfortunately, it is only too 
true. A lady the other day, after making 
an appointment, said, “I don’t know how 
you are going to keep him still, Mr. Spen- 
cer; he won’t look at toys, and as he hap- 
pens to be the lucky possessor of eleven 
doting aunts and uncles, he naturally has 
every toy that Hamley’s or the other shops 
ever thought about.” 

I said, “My dear lady, if I might presume 
so far, I would suggest that you take them 
all away except two or three and change 
them once a month.” 

Many of the readers of this article must 
have noticed the bored, weary expression on 
the faces of the people in the many Juxuri- 
ant motors that pass him in the street: the 
result of having done, seen, or being the 
possessor of, everything worth while in the 
world. 

I mention this because children are 
atfected in the same way, if they happen to 
have well-to-do parents, which means that 
the aspiring child photographer must have 
something fresh. 

I was out at tea the other day, and the 
little son of the house kept on crying and 
refused to eat anything, though there was 
everything provided that a little child could 
wish for. At last we got it out of him: he 
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of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 
with groups. 
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wanted “‘something fresh on his bread and 
butter!’ There you have it again. 

One other trouble (and a serious. one, 
too) which I met with as soon as I returned 
from the war, was the extreme nervous- 
ness, and often deftness, of many children, 
causing them to make foolish faces and 
mouths, and making it far more difficult to 
keep them still. 

A friend of mine, who is a very keen 
motorist, told me the other day that he made 
ita rule, when driving, to assume that every 


pedestrian was either blind, deaf, or an 
imbecile! 

I think every photographer might follow 
this idea, by taking it for granted that every 
little sitter was either nervous, shy, sulky, 
or had been over-prepared for being pho- 
tographed (Oh, those mothers!). 

I make it a hard and fast rule never to 
speak to a little child until I have intro- 
duced myself in some way and “broken the 
ice.” Children are just like grown-ups: they 
do not like being spoken to by strangers, 
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without some form of introduction, any more 
than we do. 

The best way to introduce yourself is to 
talk freely (over the little one’s head, with- 
out attempting to look at it), about all the 
toys you have to the mother or nurse, at the 
same time asking her clearly if she thought 
her little boy or girl would like to see them. 

Very soon you will find that instead of 
that awful creature, “a strange man,’ you 
will become a person of interest. Remem- 
ber, the little ears are taking it all in, and 
the little mind is summing you up all the 
time. 

The little folk have really remarkable 
powers of reasoning things out for them- 
selves, though few people seem to credit it. 
Therefore, trade on the fact. While talking, 
watch the corners of the little sitter’s mouth: 
when they go up, and the little lips are 
parted with interest, you can produce some 
simple toy. 

Children’s greatest delight seems to be to 
see something fall over; so, 1f you sit, say, 
a teddy bear on your shoulder and make 
him topple over, you will get your first 
laugh. 

Try, now, to get the youngster to take a 
brick or toy from your hand, because this 
is the real sign that you have got his or her 
confidence. A point to remember is this: 
that no man, however dignified in himself, 
ever looks foolish when playing with chil- 
dren; and this fact the child photographer 
must keep in view, and let himself go! 

An excellent, and almost infallible, way to 
break the ice with very shy children, is to 
have some of those miniature carnival hats, 
and to put one on yourself and one on 
“teddy,” and then flick teddy’s off with your 
finger and make him knock yours off with 
his little paw. Children simply can’t help 
laughing at this; but, again, do not talk to 
them—talk to teddy. 

The real work of taking children must be 
done before you expose a single plate: you 
cannot do anything until you have created 
the right atmosphere. 

If the mother says, in the presence of the 
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child, that she has told him he is “going 
to have his photo taken, and that he is to 
keep still and do everything the gentleman 
tells him,” you had better tell the little 
chap at once that you cannot take him today, 
as you have “broken the thing.” 

You will see the little face clear at once, 
and you can then’ say that he must come 
“another day ;” but would he like to see all 
your toys, etc.? 

You will soon have him in the studio, 
happy and care-free, and then it is up to 
you. | 

There are four types of children to be met 
with in the studio. They can be described 
as “The Run-about,” the “I want it” child, 
the ‘““Want to get down,” and the “Adenoid” 
baby. 

If you can build up a reputation as a 
child photographer, you may get each little 
one several times a year, and thus get to 
remember which class each comes under. 

The “Run-about” is the: worst of all, 
because you cannot even focus, let alone 
pose, him. He can best be dealt with by 
focusing up a chair or table on one side 
of the plate and then leading him there by 
showing him some fresh toy, which you 
must place on the chair, and get back to 
your shutter at once. 

The child will generally pick up the toy, 
and look ’round to its mother for perhaps a 
second only, before re-starting its run 
‘round the camera, etc., and this is your 
chance. 

The only way I can get one little terror, 
who comes to me every three months, is to 
get his nurse to take him for a very long 
walk in Kensington Gardens: he is jolly 
glad to sit on anything when he comes to me, 
and plays quite happily long enough for me 
to get my usual set of pictures. 

Put every toy out of sight when the “I 
want it’ chap arrives on the scene: you 
cannot photograph a child at all when his 
hand is extended in front of him all the 
time ; and, also, this type nearly always has 
an irritable, peevish expression. Your only 
way to get some good pictures is to tell him 
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some little story, and talk about the toys he 
is going to see. 

The ‘want to get down” subject is diffi- 
cult, because of the impatient expression 
on its face. Your safest way here will be 
to place chairs on the foreground for mother 
and nurse—of course, outside the range of 
the lens—and a chair or table for the child. 

If you now give him all the toys in sight, 
he will not be so keen to “get down,” and 
you may have a chance to get your studies, 
but you must be quick! 

What shall we do about the “adenoid 
child”; the child who, according to the 
mother, only has its mouth open when it 
comes to your studio? You must not take 
him at all while his mouth is open, which it 
will be all the time he is interested in any- 
thing: you must make him laugh somehow, 
if you have to stand on your head or ‘‘make 
faces!” or you can ask him some question, 
and catch his mouth shut while he is answer- 
ing. Best of all, however, is to put him on a 
large, comfortable seat, surrounded with all 
the toys, and watch: when he swallows 
(which he must do from time to time), he 
will close his mouth. 

Another hard nut to crack is the small 
school boy, who does not mean to be 
“kidded”’ by “dicky birds coming out of the 
hole,” vete~™ «Il thad Sonem such cleverscocnm, 
youngster in the other day, and could do 
nothing with him. I then told him he was 
“too old for toys,” etc. and pretendedmic 
take several photographs, for which he posed 
like a marionette. 

I afterwards told him I had finished, but 
asked him if he would like to see how I pho- 
tographed little boys. 

He was really as keen as any boy to see 
all my home-made mechanical toys, and 
stood on the foreground (which I suggested, 
so that he could see well) in the most natural 
manner. The result was seven most excel- 
lent pictures, both laughing and serious. 

I think taking laughing pictures of chil- 
dren is most disappointing. Parents always 
ask for and expect them, but seldom order 
from the negatives when obtained. 
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It is in attempting those studies that you 
get your movements, because the action of 
laughing pulsates the body, and again chil- 
dren (and some grown ups) simply must 
use their hands and feet to laugh with! 
Again, laughing makes the eyes small, the 
face fat, and the mouth large. 

The charm of nearly all good baby pic- 
tures lies in the expression of the wide open 
eyes, and this is what the mother will be 
most particular about. My earnest advice 
to all brother photographers is first to take 
a set of “serious” negatives. By serious, I 
do not mean sad, cross, or blank expressions, 
but interested little faces, with the features 
absolutely in repose, because it is from the 
proofs of these that your main order will 
come. 

Then take one or two smiling pictures 
which will serve as a foil for the others by 
showing the mother how beautifully you 
have “brought out” baby’s eyes. But you 
must take anyway one laughing pose, or the 
parents will never be satisfied. 

You will find your client delighted with 
the last taken, when she first sees the proof, 
but when she returns them later, she will 
order “just one” of the laughing ones for 
herself, and the remainder of her order off 
the serious ones. 

Remember that you can get more variety 
when taking photographs with the face in 
repose; and variety means larger orders. 

So lastly, do not waste your time and 
plates, and lose your chances, by trying to 
get baby to laugh at first, because a big order 
won't come that way, as all smiling pictures 
are alike. 

A very important point is not to have too 
many people in the studio. I prefer the 
mother only, but in many cases it is as well 
to have the nurse also, because often they 
have more control, and are more of a com- 
fort to the little ones than the mothers. 

Be sure to tell the mother or nurse not to 
speak to the child after it is posed, because 
a “shut your mouth, dear,” or “put your 
hand down,” often turns a graceful child 
into a little marionette. 
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Children, when being photographed, must 
not be made conscious of any little feature 
or limb. If the mother does interfere 
(which she often will do), it 1s best to let 
the little child run about till she has for- 
gotten her mouth and hands: you will never 
get your pictures else. 

I often have to apologize to parents for 
speaking sharply to them, but that does not 
worry me in the least; I am out to get the 
pictures. Only some day I know I shall 
throw the camera at one of them! 

Never push the camera towards a child 
(that has been posed) while your head is 
under the focusing cloth, unless you want 
sudden trouble. 

If you want the image larger, stand in 
front and pull the camera towards you from 
behind, or, better still, put “teddy” on top 
and “give him a ride.” My advice about 
posing children is like Mr. Punch’s— 
Ont a: 

Children are like cats—naturally grace- 
ful; and, if left alone, will never make a 
mistake. 

Just tell the nurse to sit the child down 
in a position that will not give any distor- 
tion or foreshortening, and watch. 

If the view of the figure is wrong, then 
have the table or chair slewed round; but 
don’t touch the little sitter. The hands can 
be corrected by placing a small toy near 
baby (do not tell it to “hold it’’) ; the little 
one will pick it up, and nature will do the 
rest for us. Do not put very young chil- 
dren in positions in which they would not 
be trusted at home. 

The great charm of baby-hood, especially 
to the mothers, is its helplessness. 

If you prop a small child up on a table or 
high chair, you will lose this charm in your 
picture, and will also make the youngster 
look too old, which is fatal. 

If a child sitter is of an age when children 
do sit up, then by all means take it sitting ; 
otherwise lay it down, well on its side, on a 
tightly stuffed cushion so that it cannot bury 
half its little face. 

For the tiny folk that can just sit up, use 
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a very broad sash under the little dress; do 
not prop them up with a mass of cushions; 
they only look a muddle; and please remem- 
ber that a child’s sweet little figure (espe- 
cially the hands and feet) is quite as fas- 
cinating as its face; sometimes more so. 

All my best child studies are taken on the 
little one’s natural playground—the floor; 
but you must have the camera low, and use 
a long focus lens, else you will get too much 
of the top of the head showing ; and the little 
putty nose will look too broad. 

If you make them look up to about your 
own height, this tendency will be corrected, 
and they will also appear as we see them. 

Always insist on taking children with their 
shoes and socks off; the little feet are 
just sweet, and also the wide welted shoes 
of today, especially white ones, make the 
feet look enormous. 

I have many times been asked how I get 
so many full length standing pictures of 
quite young children (14 months was the 
youngest), standing quite alone, without any 
accessories; all dead sharp, and with good 
expressions. These are really worth trying 
for, as the mothers love to see the little 
figures like this, without any chairs or tables 
to detract from the charming outlines; and 
it is done thus :— 

You ask the mother and nurse to come and 
see the “dicky bird” or any other toy come 
out of the camera, and place them one on 
each side of background. Now ask the little 
mite if she would like to ‘‘see too”; and tell 
her to go and hold mummie’s and _ nursie’s 
hands; put a small toy brick in your pocket, 
and then focus, etc. Now offer the little 
one the brick, which will make her let go 
one hand ; then offer her a smaller brick, and 
tell her to put it in the other. 

She will now have both hands prettily 
posed, and will be much too busy to notice 
the mother and nurse step to the side, which 
you will have instructed them to do, as soon 
as you hand the child the second brick. I 
have just made 14 pictures of nine subjects 
perfectly still, with 15 plates, by carefully 
following out the above. 
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I shall conclude now (though one could 
go on with this difficult, but interesting sub- 
ject for ever) by explaining, as promised in 
the early part of this article, the simple 
method by which the little figure on the 
camera is made to smoke, and take his hat 
off. I would urge every photographer to 
attempt this, because this “smoking a fag 
like daddy,” is a winner every time. 

You get the little figure from Wool- 
worth’s, or the local toy shop, and make a 
hole in his teeth, and one in his head large 
enough to make a tight fit for two lengths 
of acetylene gas tubing. 

To each end of the two pieces, fix, by 
means of a short length of brass tubing, an 
old (or new) studio shutter ball. For the 
smoking business, pull one end of the tube 
through the teeth, and fix (again by a piece 
of brass tube, this time of the size used for 
model steam engines or from an old bypass 
burner), a penny cherrywood holder cut 
down to half its length. 

By now emptying the ball of air while 
held in the hand behind your back (or in 
your pocket) and applying a match you can 
make the old man smoke most naturally and 
furiously. Of course, the smoke is really 
blown out through the cigarette, but the little 
ones don’t know that, and are always 
delighted with the idea. 

For the “hat trick,” thrust the other tube 
through the hole in the head and let it pro- 
trude 144 inches. Now make a hat, of any 
design, as light as possible, and paste a piece 
of tissue paper inside so that it just rests 
on the end of the tube. Ask the child to tell 
the old boy to “take his hat off” and give 
ball a sharp squeeze. 

If you do not get a lovely picture every 
time, there is something wrong with you or 
your camera. 

This article is written to help young pho- 
tographers ; in case any of the “old stagers” 
may say that I am trying to teach them to 
“suck eggs,” I would refer them to our old 
friend Aristotle, when he says—‘Know this, 
it is not for them.”—A. SPENCER in The 
British Journal of Photography. 
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Michigan Photographers’ Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the Michigan Pho- 
tographers’ Association was held on October 4 and 
5 in Ypsilanti, Mich., at the Hotel Huron, which 
was the headquarters, and at the studio of John 
S. Miller, local member and chairman on arrange- 
ments. 

Following the get-together luncheon at the hotel, 
the opening business meeting was held at 2.30. 
At 3.30 an hour and a half’s address on “Photo- 
graphic Analysis of the Head” was given by the 
president, A. E. Murphy. The “Future in Photog- 
raphy” was the subject of Frank Andrew’s talk. 

A banquet at the Huron with speeches and 
music was held Monday evening from 6.30 to 8.30, 
after which Lee Redman, Detroit, addressed the 
men on “How to Advertise and Get Money.” This 
was followed by election of officers. 


2 
Rock River Valley Photographers’ Club 


At the studio of H. B. Chase, at Polo, Illinois, 
on October 14th, 1926, a meeting of the Rock 
River Valley Photographers’ Club was held. Ray 
Hart, of Sterling, Illinois, is President of this 
society, and H. C. Bilger, of Freeport, Illinois, 
Secretary. Photographers and their wives and 
assistants were present from Sterling, Freeport, 
Rockford, Dixon, Polo, Lanark, Savanna, Mt. Car- 
rell, DeKalb, Sycamore, and Morrison—all of 
Illinois. Informal discussion on various subjects 
of general interest to the profession was had, as 
well as topics of local interest. 

It is hoped that this group will be the nucleus 
of a society that will embrace the whole of 
Northern Illinois, with possibly the exception of 
Chicago; and any photographers in the terri- 
tory, who are interested in such an association, are 
invited to correspond with the president or secre- 
tary, and notice will be given them as to the 
meeting place of the next gathering, which will be 
held some time in January, 1927. 

H. C. BiLckr, Secreiaey: 
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Southwest Kansas Photographers’ Club 


The annual meeting of the Southwest Kansas 
Photographers’ Club was held in Wichita, October 
4 and 5. Registration was open at the Reed-Werts 
studio at 1 P. M., Monday, and the address of 
welcome was delivered at 1.30 by Walter Vincent. 
The response was given by President C. W. Stev- 
ens, of Hutchinson. . 

The remainder of the Monday afternoon pro- 
gram was devoted to demonstrations and talks by 
George Cornish, Arkansas City; David J. Cook, of 
the Cramer Dry Plate Company; Earl Shelly, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company; Mrs. F. M. John- 
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son, of Hutchinson, and other club members. There 
was a banquet Monday evening at the Innes 
tea room, followed by a program. 

The Tuesday morning program started at 9 
o'clock. Edgar B. Smith, Homer T. Harden and 
Fred Reed, of Wichita, and W. R. Murphy, of 
Newton, were the principal speakers. The after- 
noon program was in charge of F. M. Johnson, 
Hutchinson; Harry Smith, Kansas City; Mrs. 
Florence Givens, Bucklin; M. E. Hebrew, Dodge 
City; A. H. Wade, Hutchinson, and F. A. Wesley, 
Wichita. The meeting came to a close following 
a round table discussion and business session. 
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Northwest Missouri Photographers 


The photographers of Northwest Missouri held 
a very instructive two-day convention in Carroll- 
ton, October 7 and 8, at the Franken-Ehlers Studio. 


The program opened with an address of wel- 
come by Miss Franken and continued as follows: 


2.00 Annual and graduation work. How secured. 
How handled—Alexander, Kirksville. 

Our experience with side lines—Mrs. Frank 
Gress, Brookfield. 

Demonstration of child photography—Miss 
Franken and Miss Ehlers, assisted by Ben 


Strathman, Excelsior Springs. 


3.00 


4.00 


5.00 The value of long focus lenses—A. E. 
Anderson, Tarkio. 
8.00 Social evening at the studio. 
Friday, October § 
9.00 Sight seeing trip given by the Chamber of 


Commerce of Carrollton. 


10.00 How to make and work up good copies— 
J. H. Cook, Hamilton. 

10.30 New stunts in advertising and business get- 
ting—Leo Moren. 

11.30 Each one tell your troubles, led by C. E. 
Watton, Chillicothe. 

12.00 Club lunch. 


1.30 Business session. 
2.30 Print criticism, conducted by A. S. Brown, 
Cameron. 


Thursday evening was spent in a social way at 
the studio. This is the first two-day meeting held 
in this district, and it was fully enjoyed by all 
present. 

By 
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He: “What time should I come?” 
Voice on Line: “Come after supper.” 
jee thats what .l was comme -atter 
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LIGHT 4 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


dies present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 
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FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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SHERMER re ceeniie 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


: “Retouching and Finishing | 
i for ‘Photographers 


i By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
rH $2.00, ‘Postpaid 
i OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 


ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


s If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the ‘‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
i FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia . 


Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


es, even the Professional 
Photographer needs Burnet’s 


Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
to make your photographs stand out from the ordinary 
mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 
to give you a solid background in art principles. 

I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


III—Light and Shade—39 illustrations 


Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 
Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 


Use the Coupon 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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Bloviday 4472 
Photographers 


HE Photographers’ Welfare 
League is anxious to get in 
touch with authenticated cases 
of photographers in distress 
through the Florida disaster. 
Telegraph information to 


W. O. BRECKON 


Forbes Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and immediate assistance will 
be rendered. 


Second Edition, Revised 


310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 

readable book 

of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific Ares 
of the underlying 


636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


fessional. 


principles. 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS | 


For the photographer who 
S wants to know not only 
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B 
AS WE HEARD IT 
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DULDUUUUUANUUUUUTUHI 


H. C. Meinhardt, of Miami, has opened a studio 
in Globe, Ariz., at 397 North Broad street. 


J. H. Dubbs, of Flint, is opening a new studio in 
Cadillac, Mich., two doors north of the City Hall. 


Mrs. G. W. Frantz has purchased the Siloam 
Springs Photo Shop, Siloam Springs, Ark., from 
Mrs. B. Tisdale. 


Frank Rudd, a graduate of the Illinois College 
of Photography, is now connected with the Bradley 
Studio, Lexington, Ky. 


Carl E. Petterson and John G. Hess have 
opened a ground-floor studio at 1005 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Huntington, W. Va., which is in the heart of 
the business district. 


The Wrights, Martha E. and J. H., have opened 
a studio at 110 E. Main street, Kent, Ohio. The 
Wrights come from Lakewood, and have years of 
experience in high-class work. 


Washburn’s Studio in Spring Valley, Minn., is 
now under the able management of Miss Martha 
Olson. Miss Olson has had 15 years of expe- 
rience in the work under Mr. Washburn. 


T. A. Camp, manager of the Camp stidio 
Burke avenue near North 45th street, Seattle, 
Wash., has sold his interests to F. E. Segur and 
William Brockwell, of the Northwest Photo 
Service. 


W. J. McIntyre, of Perth, Ont.,.is retiring from 
business after a career of 37 years, on account of 
ill health. It is hoped that his present illness will 
be of short duration. D. L. Woods of Almonte, 
has taken over the building and will carry on the 
business. 

'Fire, smoke and water did considerable damage 
to the Larsen studio in Storm Lake, Iowa, on Sep- 
tember 29. The fire started at about 2 o’clock in 
the afternoon, and was caused from the ignition of 
some varnish liquid which Mr. Larsen had placed 
over an electric plate to warm and solidify. 


= OBITUARIES : 


ROY HOVERMAN 


Roy Hoverman, photographer of Delphos, 
Ohio, died September 26, after an illness of a 
month from effects of meningitis. He was 42 
years of age and is survived by his widow and 
a son and daughter. Mr. Hoverman was secre- 
tary of the Delphos Kiwanis Club and was well 
known among Kiwanians and photographers over 
Northwestern Ohio. 


ALEXANDER LLOYD 


Alexander Lloyd, aged 60 years, died suddenly 
October 2, in his studio at 44 Third Street, Troy, 
N. Y. Mr. Lloyd was engaged in conversation 
with a woman customer, when, without warning, 
he reeled and fell to the floor. A physician 
responded hurriedly to an emergency call, but upon 
his arrival life was extinct. Death was due to 
heart trouble. Earlier in the evening he com- 
plained of not feeling well. Surviving him are 
his widow and sister. 
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Photographing the Stomach | 


In one of Mr. Kipling’s “Just So Stories,” 
he mentions the dark “inside cupboard” of 
a whale, into which, among other adventures, 
he projects a ship-wrecked sailor. 

Now, we are told, a German physician 
has succeeded in sufficiently illuminating the 
stomach of a human to be able to photograph 
the scenery therein, presumably for clinical 
observation. 

Our inside cupboards may now be exam- 
ined by highly specialized experts to see if 
we have anything the matter with us there, 
and the point is that the illumination for 
photographing is effected by using an electric 
light of bluish tint. Hitherto, according to 
the source of our information, a white light 


Wednesday, November 3, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


was used in the “gastroscope” with but indif- 
ferent results. 

In the hope that no Fundamentalists or 
anti-evolutionists will take offense, we won- 
der, in passing, in our rise from protoplasm 
to our present high estate, and evoluting 
through the bird stage, just where in the 
process our gizzards were able to function 
without the aid of the refractory bric-a-brac 
employed in milling food, found in the dark 
inside cupboards of all birdies from chippies 
to ostriches. 

Considering some steaks we have met, 
we cannot help feeling that our race has, in 
some ways, sustained a loss. 


od 


Are You Getting Business? 

Are you getting business or are you 
simply taking what comes? 

You probably remember the war time 
story of the soldier who was sitting by a 
little stream with his clothes partly removed, 
“reading his shirt,’ as doughboy parlance 
had it. 

“Looking for cooties?”’ asked a passerby. 

“No, just taking ‘em as them come,” 
responded the soldier. 

It is one thing to be maintaining a studio 
in a good location and taking what business 
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comes. It is another thing to be an aggres- 
sive photographer, going after business. 

As one energetic and ambitious man put 
it, “I’ve got a good business with the patron- 
age that naturally comes to my studio, but 
that isn’t enough. I want to conquer busi- 
ness.” 

The difference between the man who is 
merely accepting business and the man who 
is getting it makes the difference between 
practical failure and actual success. Per- 
haps so much has been said about “Go- 
getters” that we are a little tired of the 
expression, but that type of man, no matter 
what we may be calling him at the moment, 
is the type that develops the business that 1s 
really worth while. He is the man who con- 
quers business. S 


An Italian Film Combine 

The fine Italian hand of Mussolini may be 
discerned in the film combine we now hear 
about as projected in his sunny land. 

“Italy for Italians,’ decrees the Dictator. 

A motion picture merger, designed to 
crush American competition in Italy, has 
been formed, we are told, under the auspices 
of the Italian Communal Bank. 

One concern, the Stefano Pittaluga Cor- 
poration, the largest of its kind in the 
country, has absorbed several others, taking 
over the ownership of 200 movie houses, 
and the control of over 2000 others and 
doubling the capital to 100,000,000 lire. 

It is said that the films shown will be 
exclusively of Italian make and will feature 
none but Italian players. 

we 
Check Up on Your Methods 

There are some photographers who are 
sticking to certain old methods of doing 
business because they are making money 
while using those methods. 

They do not seem to wonder whether they 
might not be making more money by newer 
methods. They, apparently, are not inter- 
ested in knowing whether they are making 
money because of the old methods rather 
than in spite of them. 
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It is natural to all of us to think a method 
reliable because it is old. As a matter of 
fact, a method once reliable may under 
modern conditions be unreliable and dis- 
advantageous. 

And there are plenty of new methods 
that are reliable though they have not age 
to recommend them. 

Methods that have nothing but their age 
to recommend them should be thrown into 
the discard. 

Methods that have reliability as well as 
age should be discarded when newer 
methods can be found that are an advance- 
ment without loss of reliability. 

You stick to an old method not because 
it is old, but because you are afraid of the 
method. Probably only lack of investiga- 
tion on your part is keeping you from using 
certain new methods, new equipment, new 
materials and supplies that others are using 
effectively. 

Why not make a little list of things you 
are doing in your studio, the processes you 
are following, the equipment you are using, 
that have not been changed since you started 
in the business? Then, taking up each item 
on the list separately, consider whether you 
have not seen some improvement advertised. 
And when you have, take a few minutes to 
ask the advertiser to send you full infor- 
mation about his proposition. 

One reason some photographers are 
passed in the race is that they are unwilling 
to accept improvements, but try to keep up 
while handicapped by methods and processes 
and outfits long since proved inefficient or 
inadequate where competition demands 
narrow profit margins. 


%& 
“We must get some artists to act as patrons of 
Oure balixe 
“But artists never have any money.” 


“Never mind that. Look what you can stage 
under their auspices.” . 


we 


Irate Wife (discovering scoffaw husband on 


front steps fiddling with door-knob): “What are 
you doing there, Webster?” 
Husband (continuing to turn knob): “Pshh! 


I’m trying to get Pittsburgh!” 
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The Vignette 


— H. Sy 


[A writer in The Australasian Photo 
Review gives the following simple method 
for making vignettes. While not now gen- 
erally used, oftentimes they become a neces- 
sity—hence the reprinting of the article. 
—FEd. B. of P.] 

A vignette is simply a mask cut out from 
some opaque material, but differs from the 
ordinary mask, inasmuch as that during the 
printing process it is not in direct contact 
with the paper, but is held a certain distance 
from the printing frame, so that it casts a 
shadow with “fuzzy” edges. By using a 
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and Its Use 


lal 


In Fig. 2 we have a portrait which is 
faulty in some respects. Firstly, the back- 
ground is spotty and does not tone well with 
the face. Secondly, as the portrait was made 
under a veranda with the subject standing, 
the light dress had a greater exposure than 
the face, which prints out too deeply if an 
exposure is given to bring out detail in the 
dress. ‘To overcome these difficulties, it was 
decided to use a vignette, and the result is 
shown in Fig. 3. It was made in the follow- 
ing way: 

A piece of thin cardboard much larger 


vignette any desired portion of a negative 
can be printed and the picture, instead of 
having hard outlines, will merge gradually 
into the background. (I might mention here 
that celluloid vignettes can be purchased and 
these may be inserted with the paper and 
negative in the frame). ‘This type of vig- 
nette is used for producing a white back- 
ground. For other backgrounds, a special 
vignette has to be used in front of the 
camera when exposing the film, but this will 
be mentioned later. As the beginner will be 
more concerned with the first type men- 
tioned, I will attempt to describe how to 
make and use it. 


than the printing paper was taken and on it 
was drawn a rough outline of the portion 
of the negative to be vignetted. This part 
was cut out with scissors and the edges of 
the mask which was thus made, were ser- 
rated as shown in Fig. 1. The paper and 
negative were mounted in the printing frame 
as usual, and the vignette held over the face 
of the frame, and distant from it about one 
half inch. During exposure the shadow cast 
by the vignette could be seen and controlled, 
and to make the fading away of the picture 
more gradual, a slight circular motion was 
imparted to the vignette. The exposure is 
the same as for a straight print. 
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Vignettes should not be used for all por- 
traits. Sometimes the background will 
strengthen the composition, and it would 
then be a mistake to take it out. Generally 
speaking, the sitter should wear light col- 
ored clothes, as dark masses in a photograph 
do not vignette well into a white background. 

Now, just a word or two concerning the 
vignette used to produce a dark background. 
This is used in front of the camera and 
consists of a mask with serrated edges as 
before, but in this case the vignette is 
actually photographed, so that by altering the 
color of it any desired tone may be produced 
in the negative. Very often only the lower 
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portion of the picture is vignetted and in 
this case the tint of the vignette should be 
as near as possible to that of the background. 
The sitter in this case should wear dark 
clothes. The best position for the vignette 
can only be ascertained by examining the 
image on the ground-glass. A straight print 
from a negative made by this method will 
give a vignetted result. 

The vignette is not only used for portraits, 
but sometimes for flower, fruit, and insect 
studies, etc., but seldom for land and sea- 
scapes, and for competition purposes it is 
not desirable to enter a vignetted photograph 
unless it is a particularly good one. 


Photographs for the Advertiser 


It is a mere matter of observation that 
photographic advertisement illustrations are 
growing more and more widely used. 
Observing the tendency, a considerable num- 
ber of photographers are actively studying 
the possibilities of turning the new demand 
to account. Unfortunately, only a minority 
have more than an elementary appreciation 
of the advertising expert’s requirements, 
which are peculiarly and extraordinarily 
subtle. 

The writer of this note was told by a 
member of the advertising profession the 
other day that representatives of photog- 
raphers call upon him consistently, often 
with specimens which he is compelled to 
reject after a formal glance. “The occasions 
when an advertising man buys an uncom- 
missioned photograph are infinitely rare. 
Almost every print he uses is produced in 
accordance with his detailed and carefully- 
prepared instructions. 

There is scope for the specialist in adver- 
tising photography, but the aspirant should 
be prepared to spend some time in getting 
a connection without expecting big returns 
at first. It is as well to emphasize that he is 
not entering a new field. Although the 
present-day popularity of action and “genre” 
photographs in the Press is a somewhat new 
tendency, “commercial” photography has 


been employed by advertisers for a long 
time. Carefully organized studios for the 
supply of this class of work are, of course, 
well established, and many enjoy a wide and 
enviable reputation. | 

If he intends to specialize in this class of 
work, in the full sense of that much-abused 
word, there is no doubt that the photog- 
rapher should acquaint himself with some, 
at least, of the elementary precepts of 
advertising. The reason for this is clear. 
When an advertiser uses a photographic 
illustration he does not do so merely with 
the idea of helping to fill his space, or to 
give the reader something pleasant to look 
at. It must fulfil a definite function in his 
selling plan, and if he can explain this pur- 
pose to the photographer in his own technical 
terms, his confidence in the latter individual 
will be enormously increased. 

The full difficulties of visualizing the 
advertising man’s conceptions will be 
realized when the photographer starts upon 
his first commission. If, for example, the 
photograph is to be used to advertise a sports 
jacket, the rendering of this item of apparel 
will be the least of his cares. The agent will 
demand that it is presented in an atmos- 
phere conducive to the sale of sports 
jackets. At the same time he will dwell on 
the horrible effects of half-tone reproduc- 
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GERHARD SISTERS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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tion in newspapers, and insist that the back- 
ground, while suggesting the atmosphere, 
shall be in no danger of competing with the 
advertised article. Similarly, the model who 
is to wear the jacket must be of the type to 
appeal to possible wearers (“produce the 
right reaction,’ in the advertising man’s 
phraseology). He will have to be an impor- 
tant, but not the most important, part of the 
picture. And probably the. advertiser will 
require him posed in an attitude that he will 
carefully explain while the luckless photog- 
rapher endeavors to assume an impressive 
expression of intelligence. 

If the photographer has been mainly 
occupied with portraiture in the past, many 
of his guiding maxims will have to be 
unlearned when he enters the new branch of 
work. The advertiser does not care a jot 
for “likeness.” It is much more important 
for him that a figure study suggests a “type” 
or some phase of character that he requires 
at the moment. And if the rules of lighting 
and composition interfere with the interpre- 
tation of an idea, the agent will command 
that they be ruthlessly scrapped. 

It is worth noting, that the 
standard of execution is, generally, far 
higher in the advertising photograph than in 
the news photograph. 


however, 


Advertising men 
appreciate the power of a pleasing picture to 
arrest the eye of the reader, and some adver- 
tising studies—notably those used in con- 
nection with a famous “hire purchase’’ fur- 
nishing notable examples of 
skilful lighting and composition. They are 
better than one sometimes sees in the show- 
cases of London’s West End studios. 

The question of location is important. 
The specialist—the man who depends upon 
this work for his livelihood — should 
undoubtedly be in or near Fleet Street, Lon- 
don—the publishing center. Apart from 
large centres like Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and so on, it is doubtful if any 
district in the provinces has sufficient work 
of this kind to keep a specialist busy. In 
these cases the portrait photographer could 
often add advertising work to his ordinary 


house—are 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
activities. It has to be remembered that 
large, provincial advertisers who may be 


using photographs in their publicity proba- 
bly place the work in the hands of a London 
agent. The worker in Fleet Street is not 
only “on the spot,” but the mere fact that 
this address appears on his stationery gives 
him, in practice, assistance out of propor- 
tion to its due significance. 

When one is dealing with advertising 
agencies of any but the “get-rich-quick” 
class (a section, incidentally, which the 
inexperienced worker may be warned to 
avoid; it 1s quite an appreciable one), the 
P. P. A. scale of charges may be regarded as 
a minimum which will usually be exceeded. 
It has been said that the difference between 
editors and advertisers is that one class is 
spending money and the other trying to 
make it, and therefore the advertiser expects 
to be more liberal. Certainly, if one has the 
good fortune to obtain commissions for 
really high-class work of a definitely creative 
order, handsome fees may be obtained. A 
discriminating agent will not haggle over a 
price when he has met with that curiously 
unusual experience—the production of a 
photograph that exactly fills his needs.— 
GILBERT P. WiLkiInson in The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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“Why Not The Commercial Photographer?” 


A Talk by F. A. Cotton at the P. A. of A. Convention in Chicago 


THE FINDING OF A “GOLD MINE” 

Not long ago I read an article about a farmer 
who had, for years, been struggling along in a 
vain attempt to make a living for himself and 
family from a small stony piece of land that he 
called his farm. He became convinced that it 
could not be done, and determined to sell out. 

Finally he found a buyer, and left the old 

homestead in the hands of .the new owner. 
Not long after the new owner took possession 
gold was discovered on the land. 
i Over night this barren land was transformed 
from an unproductive farm to a valuable strip 
of ground, making its owner fabulously 
wealthy. The original owner of the land had 
been living on a gold mine—and didn’t know it! 
~.It often happens that a gold mine of oppor- 
tunity is at our doors, but we are so engrossed 
in other activities that we overlook it until the 
other fellow comes along and “cashes in.” I 
hope to point out to you today what I believe to 
be a “gold mine” of profits that awaits every 
commercial photographer in his locality. Some 
of you may have discovered and are working 
it at the present time. This “gold mine” I 
refer to is the use of animated pictures in 
business. 


COMMERCIAL MOTION PICTURES 


The commercial use of animated pictures 1s 
not a new idea. Many motion picture producing 
companies have specialized in commercial 
movies, offering a service that started with the 
writing of the scenario, and included a corps 
of experts to produce the pictures. Although 
the cost was tremendously large, hundreds of 
companies availed themselves of this industrial 
motion picture service, and have used motion 
pictures to animate their sales story, because 
they realized the advantage of animated sales- 
manship. 

A manufacturer’s product may represent the 
highest genius in anticipating the needs of oth- 
ers, but until others are made to realize how 
the product applies specifically to their needs, 
no sales are made, and industry stops short of 
success. The big problem in selling has been 
to present the story of what the product would 
do, and why it was best for the purpose. Ordi- 
narily, this has been done by the use of speech. 
Many words were required to paint a mental 
picture. If the prospect’s attention waivered 
(which was often the case), the picture was 
lost—the sale was also lost or delayed. 


PHOTOS’VERSUS MOVIES 


The use of industrial photographs offers a 
big advantage over speech. There is an old 
Chinese proverb which reads, “A picture is 
worth ten thousand words.” “Still” pictures 
help, but even the photo must be explained—it 
does not tell the whole story—and it takes time 
to get the idea across. Time is valuable to the 
prospect and the sales representative. The prob- 
lem then has been to present the sales story as 
effectively and as forcefully as possible in the 
shortest space of time. 

Here is where the “animated salesman’ 
shines. In motion pictures he shows the oper- 
ation of a tractor out in the field, the digging of 
a trench with a machine built for this purpose, 
the making of a stove, the assembling of an 
automobile. Wauith motion pictures he tells his 
sales story with all of the action and animation 
with which the scene actually took place. 


PRACTICAL EQUIPMENT NOW AVAILABLE 

But the use of motion pictures in business 
had been comparatively limited up to a few 
months ago, because of the expense entailed in 
producing the pictures and the bulk of the 
equipment necessary to show the pictures. It 
was not until the development of the 16 mm. 
film, and the placing on the market of the com- 
pact, light of weight, and extremely portable 
motion picture equipment designed for indi- 
vidual use, that industrial motion pictures 
gained a real impetus. 

Hundreds of companies have now adopted 
this modern sales method. Some of them are 
producing their own pictures with the extremely 
simple-to-use cinematograph cameras which are 
now available. Other companies are calling on 
the commercial photographer to produce the 
pictures they desire to show in their sales offices 
and in the offices of the prospect. 

Many commercial photographers have sensed 
this growing popularity of motion pictures for 
commercial use, and have equipped themselves 
to take movies as well as “stills.” They have 
exploited this new department with great suc- 
cess, and are now “cashing in’ on this new 
business opportunity. 

There is no reason why every progressive 
commercial photographer cannot do likewise. 
The business is there and waiting. A most 
complete equipment, including automatic porta- 
ble cameras, speedy lenses for interior work, 
special portable are lights, practical projecting 
equipment—everything that is necessary to pro- 
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duce and show industrial motion pictures, can 
be obtained at a nominal cost. In fact, the 
equipment costs so little that it should easily 
pay for itself very quickly out of the profits of 
the new department. Little technical experi- 
ence is required, making it unnecessary that 
specially trained cinematographers be employed. 
This new department can be carried on without 
adding one whit to overhead. 


ABOUT FILMO CAMERA 


The Filmo Automatic Motion Picture Cam- 
era, manufactured by the Bell & Howell Com- 
‘pany, pioneer manufacturers of motion picture 
cameras and equipment, is being widely used to 
produce industrial motion pictures. This cam- 
era accommodates the newly standardized 16 
mm. safety film, which is only 6 cents per foot 
(including the cost of developing )—about one- 
sixth the cost of standard 35 mm. film. With 
this camera, the pictures are produced with the 
ease of taking “‘stills.” The camera weighs but 
414 pounds, and is used much as you would a 
spy glass. By raising it to the eye and press- 
ing a button, motion pictures are taken of what- 
ever is seen in the finder. This spy glass fea- 
ture, which enables easily following a moving 
object, was originated and is used exclusively 
on cameras bearing the Bell & Howell trade 
mark. No tripod is necessary; there is no 
crank to turn—the camera is entirely auto- 
matic, actuated by a spring motor which is 
wound with a key much as you would wind a 
clock. Although simple and compact, this cam- 
era embodies the same general principles and 
has the same photographic flexibility as the pro- 
fessional Bell & Howell cameras, which are 
used almost exclusively by foremost producers 
the world over. This photographic flexibility 
will be appreciated when it is remembered that 
demonstrations do not always take place on 
light days, and that it is often required to take 
interior pictures. To meet these conditions, the 
Filmo camera is designed to 


(1) Enable slowing down the film mechan- 
ism from the normal speed of 16 expo- 
sures per second to one-half normal (8 
exposures per second). 


(2) Interchange a speedy f1.8 lens with the 
regular 73.5 lens equipment (other 
lenses up to a 6-inch telephoto for long- 
range work can be obtained and inter- 
changed as desired). 


The speedy f1.8 lens, together with special 
portable arc lights available to use with Filmo, 
and particularly adapted for industrial use, 
make possible the taking of practically any inte- 
rior industrial scene. The number of arc lights 
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required would depend, of course, upon the con- 
ditions surrounding the scene to be photo- 
graphed. The arc referred-to is a twin arc 
throwing a blue white light of the highest 
actinic value. In fact, it is the same quality of 
light that is being used in the motion picture 
studios to produce professional films. 


SUPER-SPEED PICTURES 


In addition to the regular model Filmo Cam- 
era (8-16 speed), it is possible to supply a 
Filmo Super-Speed Camera which will take 
pictures at the rate of 128 exposures per sec- 
ond. The Filmo Super-Speed mechanism, 
which embodies the same general principles in 
design as the Bell & Howell Super-Speed mech- 
anism available for professional use, and 
employed in producing almost 100 per cent of 
the professional super-speed pictures, is being 
widely used by industrial organizations to take 
slow-motion pictures of fast-moving machin- 
ery. The action in these pictures, which are 
taken at eight times the normal speed of 16 
exposures per second, is slowed down to one- 
eighth normal on the screen, giving the 
S-L-O-W motion effect often seen at the the- 
atres, and permitting a close analysis of the 
moving parts or mechanism. The Super-Speed 
Camera operates at but the one speed of 128 
exposures per second. 


DOUBLE-SPEED MECHANISM 


There may be occasions where somewhat 
faster than normal pictures are required, yet it 
is desired to retain the normal speed feature. 
Here the Filmo Double-Speed Camera is 
recommended. This camera is designed to oper- 
ate at 32 exposures per second (twice normal 
speed) as well as at normal speed of 16 expo- 
sures per second. Action in double-speed pic- 
tures shows at half-normal speed on the screen. 


PROFESSIONAL REFINEMENTS IN FILMO 


Practically all of the refinements found in 
the Bell & Howell professional cameras and 
equipment costing up to $5,000 can be had in 
the Filmo Automatic Camera designed for indi- 
vidual use. It is built to professional standards, 
and with the same degree of precision, accuracy 
and nicety of workmanship as the more expen- 
sive studio equipment. It combines portability, 
simplicity, flexibility, and because of its 
mechanical excellence and professional fea- 
tures, enables producing pictures comparable to 
those seen at the better theatres. 


USING THE 35 MM. NEGATIVE 


While the 16 mm. film has an advantage ‘in 
the reduced cost of producing motion pictures, 
it is at times advisable to take the pictures on 
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Showing Pontoons which held the S 51 while being towed through the East River to Navy Yard. Flag at 


half mast ts on the bridge of sunken submarine. 


Martin J. Kunkel, of Brooklyn Eagle, was on Queensboro 


Bridge and made this photo with Hammer Press Plate as S 51 was being towed to Navy Yard. The acci- 


dental sinking of S 51 cost many brave lives. 


standard 35 mm. negative, particularly if a 
number of copies are to be made from the 
original film. This is just as easy for the com- 
mercial photographer as the producing of the 
16 mm. pictures, in view of the availability of 
a standard portable camera that is particularly 
designed for field use. The camera referred to 
is Eyemo, which although of the same general 
design and appearance as Filmo, accommodates 
the 35 mm. negative. 


EYEMO STANDARD PORTABLE CAMERA 


Like Filmo, this camera embodies the spy 
glass finder, adjustable speed, interchange of 
photographic lenses; is spring actuated and 
designed to be held in the hand, requiring no 
tripod. Its light weight (7 pounds) and unique 
design make it a most convenient camera to 
carry and use. The evidence of its efficiency 
and superiority is the fact that it has been 
selected by such expeditions as the Byrd and 
Amundsen-Ellsworth polar and other famous 


expeditions, and is also the standard equipment 
of. Pathe, International, Universal, Fox and 
other large news reel companies and producers 
everywhere. 

Eyemo is being extensively used to take com- 
mercial motion pictures wherever it is necessary 
to employ standard 35 mm. film. Usually 16 milli- 
meter copies are made from the standard nega- 
tives to enable using the Filmo Projector, 
which, because of its remarkable compactness 
and light weight, is the ideal equipment for the 
salesman’s use out in the field. 


THE FILMO PROJECTOR 


With the Filmo Projector, clear and brilliant 
motion pictures of professional quality are 
shown by connecting to the ordinary light 
socket. The pictures are steady and flickerless 
because of mechanical construction of the 
machine, which embodies a 9 to 1 movement 
instead of the usual 4 to 1 to 6 to 1 movement 
to be found in all other projectors. The Filmo 
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9 to 1 movement means that only one-ninth of 
the time the picture is dark on the screen, or, 
in other words, there is no picture on the screen 
for 1/144 of a second during change as against 
1/64 to 1/96 of a second in other machines. 
This, of course, greatly increases the illumina- 
tion, reduces eye-strain and results in a total 
absence of flicker. 

The machine has many other features which 
enhance its value in showing industrial motion 
pictures. For example, it may be stopped for 
still projection whenever it is desired to dis- 
cuss a certain scene, or the film may be 
reversed in order to review the scenes that have 
already appeared, before the entire roll has been 
run off. 

Another extremely important feature is the 
combination of projection lenses available, 
which permits varying the size of the picture 
to the requirements of the room or screen. 
Pictures from postcard size up to 7 x9 feet are 
possible, the size of the picture depending upon 
the distance of the projector from the screen 
and the focal length projection lens used. For 
example, if the pictures are to be shown at 
extremely close range, a short focal length pro- 
jection lens will permit throwing a good-sized 
picture. For longer throws, in hall or large 
room, long focal length lens enables throwing 
from a greater distance and obtaining a good 
picture. 

The Filmo Projector weighs but 914 pounds, 
and folds into a small carrying case, a moment’s 
work, and it is set up in a prospect’s office, con- 
nected to a light socket, and a picture being 
run showing the product in action or in the 
process of being made. 

THE ANIMATED SALESMAN 

Visualize, if you can, a salesman calling on 
a buyer and saying, “I have brought my plant 
and my product with me in this little case. I 
want to save your time by telling my story in 
motion pictures.” Can’t you imagine what a 
welcome change this will be to the buyer, who 
is accustomed to listening to a long-drawn-out 
description of how the product works. The 
buyer wants to know “What will the product 
do for me?” Motion pictures will show him— 
in action—and as clearly and concisely as if 
he actually had the product before him. 

Many of the largest representative companies 
in the country have come to the conclusion that 
no sales promotional campaign is complete 
without the use of motion pictures somewhere 
along the line. They consider animated pictures 
a most importarit method of cutting down sales 
resistance and making sales. Companies like 
Barber-Greene, of Aurora, IIl.; the Caterpillar 
Tractor, of San Leandro, Calif.; the General 
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Electric and the Westinghouse Electric and 
hundreds of others who employ Filmo Motion 
Pictures are most enthusiastic about this new 
and modern sales method. 

One of the many good examples of the bene- 
fit that is being derived from industrial motion 
pictures is the following letter: 


“T thought perhaps you would be interested 
to hear how our Bell & Howell Filmo Projector 
equipment enabled us to close a $25,000 deal 
that probably could not have been got over in 
any other way. 

“We have been using this moving picture 
equipment in our sales work a long time, and 
have complete pictures of our different models 
of trailers used in various industries and with 
various makes of tractors in all parts of the 
country. We have always considered it a most 
valuable asset, but it remained for this deal to 
prove it to us on a dollars and cents basis. 

“One of our prospects whom we had worked 
on for a long time suddenly made up his mind 
that he wanted to see our trailer operate on a 
prominent make of tractor, and was willing to 
make a trip of several hundred miles to see it, 
but would not consider buying until he had 
seen it actually at work. At this particular time 
the only installation we had available had been 
transferred, and other type of equipment put 
in use, so it was impossible to see the units in 
actual operation anywhere. We had this instal- 
lation in moving pictures, however, so we 
finally persuaded our prospect to see these 
films, of which we had about 300 feet that 
applied directly to his business. 

“To make a long story short, we finally closed 
the man for four trailers, tractors and hoist 
and body equipment, the total of which ran to 
over $25,000. Of course, there was other work 
that counted, but the chief reason for putting 
over the deal was our Bell & Howell equip- 
ment, which we wouldn’t be without under any 
circumstances. 


“Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) “L. Py WARNE 
“(Warner Manufacturing Co.), 
“Beloit, Wisconsin.” 


There is scarcely a business house that can- 
not make use of animated pictures to advantage. 
Not only are they ideal to tell the story of the 
use of machinery that cannot be carried to the 
office of the prospect, but they are being used 
to sell insurance, to promote the wider use of 
bank service, to sell specialties, staple goods, 
and other products. Wherever there is a story 
to tell (and there is not a commodity or a 
service that does not have a story to tell), ani- 
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mated pictures convey the message in the most 
effective and forceful way, by telling it to the 
eye—in motion—instead of to the ear. 


HOW THE COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER FITS IN 


This rapidly growing use of commercial 
motion pictures should be of the greatest inter- 
est to you, the commercial photographer, as 
you are the logical man in your locality to offer 
a cinematograph service to your customers. 
You have the photographic experience which 
particularly fits you for commercial cinematog- 
raphy, and you have the contact with commer- 
cial organizations for whom you make “stills.” 
Many of the concerns for whom you now do 
work are logical prospects for motion pictures. 
A demonstration would easily convince them 
of the advantages of this method of selling. 
Other concerns can be added to your lst of 
customers when they are aware of the fact that 
you are equipped to produce animated pictures 
as well as “stills.” 


WILL YOU WORK THE “GOLD MINE?” 


Efficient tools are now at hand to work the 
“gold mine” of industrial cinematography that 
awaits the commercial photographer in every 
locality. I have attempted briefly to cover these 
“tools’—cameras, projectors and other equip- 
ment, but believe that every one who learns of 
this new business opportunity will want addi- 
tional facts and figures, not only on the equip- 
ment itself, but on the idea in general. 


we 


“Suppose I kill myself for you?” 
“Oh, don’t do that, my dear! A man who would 
take his own life is unworthy of living.” 


Possession of the Negative 


There have been many cases in the County 
Courts in which the ownership of the nega- 
tive has been directly the issue, and, in all 
that I have been able to trace, the right 
being in the photographer has been affirmed. 
In most of them the existence of the trade 
custom has been assumed as of common 
knowledge, though in some the judge has 
given logical reasons in support of his 
decision. A County Court judgment does 
not create a legal precedent, but the judges 
are experienced lawyers, and only decide 
after hearing the arguments and evidence on 
both sides. Their opinions are therefore 
worthy of respect, especially as all the 
expressed views have been consistent with 
one another. As the issue has always been 
the simple one of the right to the negative, 
the circumstances of the conflict are mostly 
unimportant. 

There were cases tried at the Bloomsbury 
County Court in 1876 and in 1880. In both 
the customer had refused payment for the 
photographs on the ground that the nega- 
tives had been retained. In both cases the 
defense failed. 

At Swansea County Court in 1884 the 
photographer had made his charge as two 
items, one for taking the photographs, the 
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other for prints supplied. ‘The defendant 
was willing to pay for the latter, but resisted 
payment for the taking on the ground that 
the negatives had not been delivered. For 
the defense it was urged that, as the plain- 
tiff charged for executing the negatives, they 
belonged to the defendant who gave the 
order. The judge replied: If you order a 
photograph, unless you make special terms 
for the purchase of the negative, the pho- 
tographer is not bound to give it up; it is 
part of the instruments used in his business 
to make photographs. It may be a secret of 
his trade. He does not charge for the nega- 
tive ; he charges for his work and for copies, 
and makes an estimate accordingly. You 
want photographs. It does not matter to 
you how they are made. There may be other 
means than by a negative of producing what 
you want. He charges for the expense of 
and does not sell the material 
used in the production. He may want it 
for other purposes. 

The next case, tried in the Brentford 
County Court in 1895, nearly touches Mr. 


producing, 


Garnett’s position. It is ‘Theobald vs. 
Thomas. ‘The plaintiff has been accustomed 


to send prints, drawings, etc., to the defend- 


ants to make lantern slides from, the price 
paid for the slides being so much a dozen, 
no charge being made for making the nega- 
tives. The defendants had sold their busi- 
ness, including their negatives, to Mr. 
Tyler, and the plaintiffs had been obliged to 
pay Tyler $55.00 to obtain the negatives, 
which, they alleged, were already their own 
property. This sum, together with damages, 
the plaintiffs were suing for. ‘The judge, 
after hearing witnesses as to the trade cus- 
tom in photography, found for the defend- 
ant, adding that he failed to find there was 
any custom in plaintiff’s trade different from 
that in general photographic trade, where 
the negatives are held by the photographer, 
though he could not use them as he chose. 
In 1896, in the Lambeth County Court, a 
monumental mason sued a photographer for 
damages for the detention of certain nega- 
tives taken in the ordinary course of busi- 
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ness. The plaintiff contended that the nega- 
tives were included in the charges and were 
his property. The judge said there was a 
decisive case on this very matter which he 
remembered well, as he was counsel in the 
case, and the photographer was held to be 
the owner of the negatives. He added there 
was no evidence of a special contract, as 
that on negatives specially paid for. Judg- 
ment for the photographer. 

In 1899, at Yarmouth County Court, the 
action was by a solicitor against a photog- 
rapher to recover some portrait negatives. 
They had been taken by another photog- 
rapher, whose effects had been sold by auc- 
tion, and the defendant had bought the nega- 
tives. The defendant said many of the nega- 
tives were broken. They were not classified, 
and it would take six months to pick out the 
particular ones. The judge said he was 
clearly of the opinion that the negatives were 
the property of the customer. However, he 
would adjourn the case and look up the 
authorities. At the adjourned hearing, the 


judge said he could not find any High Court 
case that practically decided the point, but 
County Court cases bearing on the point 
showed that the photographer was entitled to 
the negative. 

The first case in’ the High Courts in 
which the ownership of the negative was 
the.subject was Rotary Co. vs. Taber Bas 
Relief Co., tried early in 1903. The Rotary 
Co., in order to facilitate the execution of 
an order for a considerable number of prints 
for the Taber Co., had to make reproduc- 
tions of the original negatives, and these 
reproduced negatives were _ repeatedly 
charged for. The Court held that the nega- 
tives so made were the property of the 
Rotary Co., and not of the Taber Co., who 
had paid for making them. Unfortunately, 
this case was never officially reported and 
does not create a legal precedent. It is prac- 
tically of no more authority than a County 
Court judgment. 

Cinema Sign Co. vs. Unity Films Co., 
tried in the King’s Bench Division in March 
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last, was a case on similar lines. The plain- 
tiffs were suing for their charges for mak- 
ing photographs, and the defendants 
counter-claimed for delivery of the nega- 
tives. In some cases the charge for the 
prints had included making the negatives, 
and in others the negatives had been sepa- 
rately charged for. It was a feature of the 
trial that beyond the verbal evidence of the 
general trade custom, the only case quoted 
in support was that of the Rotary Co., above 
referred to. The judge, however, had a full 
comprehension of the position. In his judg- 
ment he said, neither party had made any 
arrangement in an intelligible manner as to 
the property in the negatives. Probably 
neither thought anything about it, If the 
effect of what was said was that the pho- 
tographer should produce pictures for: the 
customer, there was no purchase of the 
negatives. The same result would follow if 
the photographer charged for the work of 
making negatives in case a customer did not 
order prints. On the other hand, it was 
quite reasonable a customer might ask a pho- 
tographer to make a negative for payment 
and to keep it in his own charge in case the 
customer should want prints. That would 
obviously be a different form of contract. 
He had come to the conclusion that the real 
nature of the bargain made was, as usually 
the case, the plaintiffs were employed to 
make prints for the defendants. In the early 
stages the defendants were to pay something 
towards the cost of the negatives, but later 
no separate charge was made; there was no 
purchase of the negatives, and the property 
in them did not pass to the defendants. 
Judgment for the plaintiffs in the counter- 
claim. 

It is to be hoped that this case will be 
officially reported. It seems to cover the 
position at all points. 

There is no other High Court case in 
which ownership of the negative has been 
the point at issue; but Pollard vs. The 
Photographic Co. (1888, 40 Ch. 345), was 
an action against a photographer for an 
injunction to restrain him from using the 
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negative of a customer taken in the ordinary 
way without her authority. In granting the 
injunction the judge said the photographer’s 
property in the negative did not relieve him, 
in making use of it for his own purposes, 
from a breach of contract. Throughout the 
case the ownership of the negative by the 
photographer was recognized by both sides. 

A much stronger case was Boucas vs. 
Cooke (1903, 2 K.B. 227), an appeal case 
before the Master of the Rolls and two 
Lords Justices. The case was for infringe- 
ment of copyright. Cooke went to Boucas, 
a photographer, to have a portrait taken in 
the ordinary way, and said if he approved 
of it he would order a large number. A 
small number of copies was supplied, but 
owing to a dispute about price, the arrange- 
ment for the quantities fell through. Boucas 
then registered the copyright as his. After- 
wards Cooke had a half-tone block made 
and distributed copies. Boucas then brought 
an action for infringement. The case was 
tried before Mr. Justice Ridley, who decided 
in favor of Boucas on the extraordinary 
ground that, as the negative was his, the 
copyright was also his. 

Cooke thereupon appealed, the three 
judges reviewing the decision of the lower 
Court, each delivering a lengthy judgment, 
in every case referring to the ownership of 
the negative as being in the photographer. 
Mr. Justice Stirling explicitly stating that in 
the ordinary case of a photographer taking 
a photograph at the request of a sitter, on 
the terms that he should be paid for taking 
it, the copyright is in the sitter, though the 
legal property in the negative remains with 
the photographer. 

Finally, we have the opinion of Lord 
Halsbury. In his monumental work, ‘“The 
Laws of England,” he says: “When a per- 
son employs a photographer to take a photo- 
graph and pays for the copies ordered, the 
copyright in the photographs belongs to the 
customer, unless there is a written agree- 
ment to the contrary effect. The property 
of the negative remains in the photographer, 
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but he may not reproduce copies from it 
without the customer’s consent.” 

Thus we have the expressed opinion of 
thirteen judges of various degrees, including 
three Justices of Appeal and one ex-Lord 
Chancellor, unanimously in agreement that 
the propefty of a negative taken in the ordi- 
nary way of business is in the photographer. 
—ALEXANDER Mackik in The _ British 
Journal of Photography. 
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Front Pays! 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


“T spent nearly eight thousand dollars on 
the plant. I did it in fear and trembling, 
and when more or less desperate, because 
the business wasn’t as progressive as I 
thought it ought to be.” 

The photographer to whom I talked 
looked around one of the handsomest, and 
at the same time one of the homiest, recep- 
tion rooms it was ever my good fortune to 
visit. I had exclaimed at the really beauti- 
ful rooms, the lovely furnishings, and com- 
plimented him upon the obvious prosperity 
of his work. 

“I borrowed the money to do it,” 
on, 


he went 
“and I had quite an argument with the 
bank to make them see that they couldn’t 
look on this sort of improvement in this 
kind of business exactly as they would if I 
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were selling bales of hay or hardware. But 
I finally made them see that a man whose 
business was selling beauty, had to have a 
beautiful place in which to sell it, if he was 
to develop his business to its fullest extent. 
So they loaned me the five thousand dollars. 
I had three I could spare, and I shot the 
whole armful of money in making this place 
what you see. 

“T was largely influenced in doing this by 
the experience of a class publication. Most 
class publications, as you doubtlessly know, 
have difficulty in selling advertising to any 
lines not directly associated with their trade, 
business, or profession. The advertising 
agent and the business man are usually 
skeptical of the class publication in any other 
field than their own. 

“This particular class publication believed 
that it could interest a whole lot of business 
men, and many advertising agents, if it 
looked the prosperity it really possessed. 
So it fitted up a set of beautiful offices, 
included some very pretty reception rooms 
and some exhibits, and the business manager 
told me that they doubled their advertising 
within a year! 

“That sounded pretty good to me. Now 
I haven’t doubled my business, but then, | 
haven’t had this outfit working for a year 
yet. But my business has shown a very sub- 
stantial increase, and a greater one every 
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month. Already I have enough increase to 
pay the notes, the interest, and the sinking 
fund for depreciation ; if I never went ahead 
another jump, this outfit wouldn’t cost me 
anything. But I figure that in two more 
years I will have about trebled my business, 
and that, without moving, without any more 
advertising, or any more effort than I put 
forward before.” 

A “front” pays. This little experience 1s 
but one more bit added to a great body of 
experience in business which proves that 
you have to look the part as well as be it. A 
ragged man, with a dirty collar cannot get a 
job nearly so easily as a clean and tidy 
man, although it’s not the clothes nor the 
linen which do the work. Other things 
being equal, a man travels on the railroad 
which makes him most comfortable. The 
well-trimmed green will sell the 
unattractive house, where a thousand dol- 
lars less in price won’t move it, if the lawn 
is ragged. You buy your jewelry from a 
store where beautiful things rest in a beau- 
tiful setting. And people will go to the pho- 
tographer who is surrounded with beauty, 
when they wouldn’t go to the same man in 
plain surroundings. 


lawn 


It is not necessary to be magnificent! One 
does not have to have a reception room like 
the ball room of the Ritz. But first impres- 
and the would-be 
sitter who comes into a beautiful, restful 
room, who is taken into an attractive and 
well arranged studio, who has before her the 
evidences of good taste, knowledge of 
beauty, and apparently, a successful busi- 
ness, is impressed without knowing. She 
will buy more, get larger pictures, pay a 
higher price, without protest, than she 
would under less attractive circumstances. 

This is not an argument that you should 
borrow money or spend any specified sum 
upon the reception rooms and the plant. 
Localities, businesses, circumstances, alter 
cases. It is an argument that, other things 
being equal, the greater commercial success 


sions are very strong, 
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lies where the greater appearance of beauty 
and success are to be found. 

Front pays. It pays in money, in orders, 
in reputation—and these, in further profits. 
“Money goes where money is,” is but 
another way of saying that people who have 
money to spend, like to spend it where they 
are sure they will get their money’s worth. 
And while the ragged workman in the back 
room may make as attractive a portrait as 
the successful chap in the beautiful studio, 
he cannot convince the customer of that in 
advance. 

And in advance is the only time when the 
conviction, in the customer’s mind, counts 
in your dividend column. 

Front pays! 
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An Apology 


In our issue of October 27, we published a photo- 
graph of the new Secretary of the P. A. of A., Mr. 
L. C. Vinson, but we failed to give the proper credit. 
This photograph was made by The Standiford Studio, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Justice Due the Professional 


Some one contributing an article to your 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, commenting 
upon the artistic presentation of the subject 
in the portrait by the amateur pictorialist, 
incidentally took opportunity to remark upon 
the failure of the professional portraitist to 
exhibit in work sent to convention exhibi- 
tions portraits comparable in technical or 
artistic feature with the like productions by 
the advanced amateur photographer. 

While admitting that certain portraitures 
conceived by the amateur solely as an artistic 
study, embodying the personal expression 
of the maker thereof, may present features 
more akin to what the portrait painter 
gives than one finds in the average work of 
the professional, yet would an unbiased 
judge base his verdict as to the capacity for 
artistic expression of the contestants solely 
upon a comparison of the one with the 
many ? 

The single picture stands as the exponent 
of the taste of the individual who has the 
means of selecting from a number of exam- 
ples of his work a single picture which far 
surpasses the rest he has made. It may be 
a happy accident which he is unable to 
repeat, the concurrence of fortunate condi- 
tions to which he individually has contributed 
little or nothing. The model he works with 
may be an exceptionally good one and may 
suggest treatment which he has no lot or 
share in further than having the faculty of 
appreciating what is excellent. 

On the other hand, what is shown in a 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .:. .-. 
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general collection of portraits as the usual 
work of the professional is only such as may 
casually be presented during the photogra- 
pher’s daily routine of operation, and it 
would be considered unfair practice on the 
part of the professional portraitist to pursue 
the same method for securing a specimen of 
his general work by pursuing the method of 
the amateur pictorialist, unless he should in 
such an exhibit candidly acknowledge that he 
had proceeded in the way of the amateur. 

Therefore, we claim that the decision as 
to artistic endowment must be conditional 
upon the terms prescribed. We have seen 
work in every way as beautiful as that of 
the amateurs made by a professional photog- 
rapher for a private exhibition which had 
pre-eminently the artistic features lauded by 
your contributor as peculiar to the work of 
the amateur pictorialist. 

The professional in his daily practice 
encounters men and women of all sorts and 
conditions, some eminently beautiful, but not 
willing to submit to his dictates as to what 
he considers a pictorial portrait of them. He 
is constrained to bridle up his aspirations 


after high art and to give a picture which 


shall satisfy his patron, and good work of 
this kind is all he is permitted to exhibit. 
But, then, how many chances does he have 
to secure even such pictures? He is con- 
fronted daily with commonplace portraiture 
and frequently has to study how to surmount 
defects of form and feature, and yet one has 
to admit he fairly succeeds in giving some- 
thing acceptable to his patron. 


H: S. Hares 
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Do You Hold Them? 
FRANK FARRINGTON 

Do you hold the patronage of those fam- 
ilies or individuals who come to you once 
or twice for work? Do you try to make 
them regular patrons so they will come to 
you whenever they want your kind of serv- 
ice? Or do you look upon each transaction 
as a separate and an individual matter? 

I seem to have gained the idea that some 
photographers work on the basis that peo- 
ple have to be lined up anew each time they 
want pictures made. ‘They succeed through 
advertising or samples displayed in bringing 
a person in for a sitting. That sitting is 
made and the work delivered and the patron 
is forgotten as a patron and becomes again 
only one of the public to whom general 
appeal is made. 

Storekeepers try to make occasional pur- 
chasers into regular customers. They seek 
to interest them in coming to that particular 
store for everything needed in that line, and 
they try to make them want more things in 
that line. They want to get people to look 
upon that one store as their store, a place to 
be patronized regularly and frequently. 

I wonder if photographers might not go 
farther in that direction. Putting every 
patron on a list and following up the names 
on that list with letters and with advertising 
matter calculated to keep up their interest in 
the studio ought to help make more steady 
patrons. 

Of course, many photographers do con- 
sider that once a patron ought to mean 
always a patron, and some believe that the 
right kind of efforts will make occasional 
patrons into frequent patrons. The photog- 
rapher has the right idea when he makes his 
advertising plans on the basis of developing 
a desire for more frequent pictures. Try to 
interest people in using more photographs 
and in having them made oftener of every 
member of the family. When you get peo- 
ple to come once, work hard to develop a 
desire to come again. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (patiadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MAss. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 
AMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
Fe GSeboRebes: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 

readable book 

of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 

For the photographer who 


up 


A wants to know not only 
g HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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| 
Perfect Negatives | 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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PORTANT 


| LIGHT AN? SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


aBee present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
: 636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


in the only perfect way 
Ea only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 

as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 

same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs }) 
or locks used. § 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


Te 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 
@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the ButteTin oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


of ; ip i 
Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint 
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Chemical Common Sense— 
ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS NEED IT 


Some are born with a chemical sense, others 
have it forced upon them in the high-school 
days, while others acquire it easily through 


Materia Photographica 


By ALFRED B. HITCHINS, Ph.D. 


A handbook of concise descriptions of the 
chemical substances used in photography. 


I. International Atomic Weights 
II. General Chemicals and Raw Materials 
IlI. Developers 
IV. Dyes: Sensitizing; Desensitizing; Filter; Filter 
Transmission Tables; Filters for three-color work ; 
Filters for the dark room; Dyes for tinting motion 
picture film. lantern slides, and transparencies 
V. Conversion Tables 
VI. Conversion Rules 


Paper covered, it costs only 50c. Cloth covered copies are $1.00 
each. Your copy will be mailed out the same day we 
receive your order if you use the little coupon. 


—— -_— —— —_+— TEAR OUT COUPON > 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find 50c Paper for Materia Photographica. 
$1.00 Cloth 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 


636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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C. R. Hess has opened a ground-floor studio in 
the Hardy Building, Marshall, Minn. 


G.. E. Hoff, formerly of Milwaukee, has located 
in Omro, Wis., and will specialize in home portrait 
work. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. Francis Bell, formerly of 
Spokane, Wash., have opened a new studio in 
Wheatland, Wyo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross Volk have moved from 
Florence, Kans., to Madison, Kans., where they 
have established a_ studio. 


The Daniel Studio, located in the Bush Building, 
Lubbock, Texas, is undergoing extensive repairs 
and enlarging the entire floor space. 


The Bullock Studio, in the Keith Neville Build- 
ing, North Platte, Nebr., formerly owned by Bob 
Bullock, has been sold to O. H. Mulvane, of 
Kansas City. 


Wall Brothers, formerly connected with Under- 
wood & Underwood, have opened a studio in the 
Woolworth Building, Moberly, Mo., which will be 
known as the Wall Studio. 


The Howell’s Studio, Temple, Texas, has added 
more space to its location in the Hammersmith 
Building on West Avenue A and is refinishing 
the interior of the studio. 


The Moulder-McCann Studio on East Dewey 
Avenue, Sapulpa, Okla., has been remodeled and 
redecorated, and now Moulder and McCann say 
they are ready for the Christmas business. 


P. H. Wedmark has succeeded C. W. Ander- 
son, photographer, at 1841 Central Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Wedmark has had 36 years’ 
experience in photography, being especially suc- 
cessful with children. 


Gertrude Frantz, well known to the people of 
Siloam Springs, Ark., both in a photographic and — 
literary way, has purchased the Siloam Springs 
Kodakery from Mrs. B. Tisdale, and will enlarge 
the business to do not only kodak work, but 
portraits as well. 


We recently had pleasure of seeing one of the 
Shipman Rotary Printers at work. This machine 
is provided with a circular top or table, which 
automatically revolves, permitting the printing of 
three negatives, tint borders, etc. Cut paper is 
used and hand fed into, say; Tramee Noses 
automatically it moves to frame No. 2 and is 
printed, then it moves on to No. 3 where the 
print is discharged into a receptacle provided for 
the purpose. It has a capacity of 900 prints per 
hour. It has a suction fan which keeps film nega- 
tives from curling, and also keeps the plate glass 
cool under continuous printing. The machine is 
portable, and can be run in and out of the work- 
room at will, as it is supplied with easy running 
castors. It occupies only 3 feet square of floor 
space. Write the Ro-To Company, 814 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif., for a descrip- 
tive circular of the machine. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED “THE PHOTOGRAPHER" AND THE ‘ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER” 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
636 Franklin Square (cor. 7th and Race Sts.) Philadelphia 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Editor and Publisher 


JOHN BARTLETT, Associate Editor 


A. A. SCHENCK, Business Manager 


Yearly subscription, in advance, postage paid, United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Philippines and Porto Rico, $2.00. 
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Subscriptions received by all photographic dealers in the United States and Europe. 
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The Family Photographer 


There are shyster lawyers, quack doc- 
tors, proponents of a dozen fancy religions, 
and it would seem to be strange if the pro- 
fession of photography did not suffer an 
occasional attack from parasites. 

According to the Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
that city is just now inflicted by a slick can- 
vasser who is ringing door bells, and telling 
the mothers of handsome children that, for 
a small consideration, he will photograph 
their infants for the baby’s page of the 
Press. 

That publication has a baby’s page all 
right, but never a picture taken by the fake 
photographer finds its way there—he just 
collects and vanishes. — 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Many people believe in a family doctor ; 
at least as many should tie up to a family 
photographer. 


Po 


e 


~~ 


McCurry, of Sacramento 


On Commercial Photographers’ Day, the 
members of the Oakland Advertising Club 
(Calit.)) were addressed “by -Ilarold@ J; 
McCurry, of Sacramento, himself a suc- 
cessful commercial photographer of Cali- 
fornia s. capitalycity. | AS@side lines? "Mr: 
Curry is postmaster of Sacramento, and for 
two terms has been president of its Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In selling California, McCurry is keen 
for picturing agriculture in all forms and 
phases, and spreading views of fine orchards, 
farms, farm machinery, methods of plant- 
ing and harvesting and marketing as far as 
the picture can be broadcast. 

In his address McCurry advocated that 
the camera man and the advertising man 
trot in double harness. 

In conclusion, McCurry related that. his 
father wanted him to become a dentist or a 
doctor, claiming that either one of those pro- 
fessions would give him a better standing 
than were he to follow photography, toward 
which his son showed a leaning. 

As things turned out, McCurry says he is 
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mighty glad he had his own way about it 
all, for he has been free; has been more 
useful to the public, has had more fun, and 
cannot complain of his standing in the 


community. As 


The Newspaper Photographer’s Jinx 


Newspaper camera men have to take all 
kinds of chances. Danger lurks on every 
hand. They grab a ride to the railway acci- 
dent on the pilot of a wrecking train engine, 
pick off a picture from the dizzy heights of 
skyscrapers, and have to get into the thick 
of riots—just as a few instances. 

Two Chicago news photographers, speed- 
ing homeward in an airplane with “scoop” 
pictures of the Florida disaster, are in an 
Indianapolis hospital with damaged anatomy 
from a 1,500-foot fall. All went well till 
their plane had crossed into Indiana, then 
the engine went dead, and the plane took a 


nose dive into a swamp. The film was sal-_ 


vaged, and went on to destination by train. 
The doctors will let the men know when they 
can follow. 


oP. 
ry 


Vision by Radio 


At a recent meeting of the French Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, M. 
Edouard Belin, one of the pioneers of tele- 
photograms, exhibited and described a pre- 
liminary working model of apparatus for 
television. A technical outline of his descrip- 
tion follows: 

“The picture or scene to be trans- 
mitted is split into narrow bands of light 
variations. These, impressed by an 
intricate system of revolving mirrors 
upon a photoelectric cell are changed 
into a varying current of electricity. 
The modulated current, carrying the 
picture just as the telephone circuit car- 
ries the voice, is transmitted by wire or 
radio to the receiver, where an occillo- 
graph, an instrument carrying a small 
swinging mirror, changes the current 
back into light. The dancing pencil of 
light, painted upon a screen by a mirror 
system similar to that used in sending 
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apparatus, recreates the original scene 

at a distance to which telephone or radio 

signals will carry.” 

The details of perfect synchronism and 
high. speed, essential for final success, 
remain to be worked out, but M. Belin 
assures his followers that all this is in sight. 

Rivaling the Belin television and antedat- 
ing it, is the work of C. Francis Jenkins, a 
Washington, D. C., inventor, who two years 
ago demonstrated apparatus to a Science 
Service Association. 

Mr. Jenkins uses a novel design of curved 
prism cut into the edge of a revolving disc 
of plate’ glass to dissect and recreate the 
scene he wishes to send by telephone or 
radio. | 

Other telephotogrammic methods, such as 
the one now 1n commercial use by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
the transcontinental transmission of still pho- 
tographs, seemingly capable of speeding up 
sufficiently to transmit the motion essential 
to successful television, are known. 

Ever since the invention of the telephone, 
cinema, and radio, it has been the dream of 
inventors to achieve television. Already pho- 
tographs are sent across continents and 
oceans as electrical impulses on wires or 
by radio. Just as photographs, speedily pro- 
jected at a rate of sixteen per second, trick- 
ling to the eye, gave birth to the motion pic- 
ture, so telephoned photographs speeded up, 
would allow seeing at a distance. 


a 
Wood of New Bedford 


Taking photographs from a Curtiss sea 
gull type of airplane is all in the day’s work 
for Howard M. Wood, artist-photographer 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

To catch his pictures on the jump, he 
reduces his exposures to one two-hundredth 
of a second, and employs two cameras when 
aloft to avoid the difficulties of reloading. 

Mr. Wood gets excellent results from 
an elevation of 1,000 feet, and has, in his 
collection of views taken last Summer, 
clearly defined pictures of many points along 
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Cape Cod and upon Martha’s Vineyard 
Island. 

In the most casual way Wood advises 
bird-men using cameras to shoot, if possible, 
while they are going with the wind, for the 
speed of the breeze, usually found in the 
upper air, added to that of the plane, rarely 
falls below 90 miles per hour. Sticking 
on and manipulating a camera in such a 
gale is a hard job, if he must buck the wind. 

ss 
Our Brother, the Herb 

To the Buddhist, all life is sacred—all the 
way from hump-backed cattle to the lowest 
forms of vitality. . 

In order to prove the similarity of living 
organisms throughout the descending scale 
in nature, Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose, a 
savant of India and a Buddhist, recently 
appeared in Oxford before the august mem- 
bers of the British Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, where marvel after 
scientific marvel was related, demonstrated 
or predicted. We append the following from 
the official account of the meeting : 

“Plant Hearts. Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose was there with his films of plants and 
sensitive instruments to show that plants 
have a systolic circulation (heart action) 
even as animals have. 

“First, he recorded a plant’s ‘pulse’ from 
a film—the plant standing in plain water. 
Then a film of what happened by the addi- 
tion to the water of a bromide was shown— 
the pulse was very noticeably reduced. Musk 
soon restored the normal beat. Strychnine 
and cobra venom induced excessive stimu- 
lation. The sap flow recorder showed a 
struggle between life and death as a depres- 
sant, and then a stimulant was supplied. 
Tense onlookers at last saw the stalk recover 
and stand erect.” 


Fashions in Mounting 


In portrait photography, as in all other 
businesses dependent mainly upon female 
caprice, fashions change more readily than 
they did only a few years ago, when it 
appeared as if the glossy print upon a gold 
beveled mount was almost as firmly stabil- 
ized in a pattern as is a five-pound note. 
But even this had to give way to a succes- 
sion of more or less “fancy” styles, with 
more or less offensive borders and surfaces, 
until we have now arrived at a period of 
quieter mounts, the first favorite among 
which is the large cream flexible board with 
Japanese paper tint and black underlay. This 
is inoffensive, and it suits the modern style 
of work; but the portraitist who is desirous 
of giving a distinctive touch to his pictures 
will do well to seek to evolve an original style 
from this mount, which is now to be seen in 
nearly every show case, where it has already 
begun to carry very few inferior prints. 

It would be impolitic, even were it possi- 
ble, to suggest new ideas for mounting, for, 
in the case of the exclusive studio, any style 


which had been broadcast would be at once 
taboo, while others are constitutionally 
unable to work out a mount from a sugges- 
tion, and prefer to wait for the complete 
thing to be put before them by a manufac- 
LULeG: 

The artist who has any respect for his 
work places it in a setting in which he hopes 
it will remain undisturbed. The painter is 
careful that the frame enhances the general 
effect, while the sculptor bestows a similar 
amount of care to the design and proportion 
of the pedestal. Engravings and etchings are 
rarely, if ever, mounted, in the photographic 
sense of the word, but are usually preserved 
in portfolios or framed in suitable but always 
unobtrusive mouldings. 

A photograph rarely meets with such con- 
siderate treatment. When it is delivered, the 
customer hies herself to the department 
store, and usually accepts anything in the 
way of framing, which a junior assistant, 
with an eye only on extra commission, 
chooses to offer. Crimson plush frames are 
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fortunately off the market, but if they were 
not, there are still people who would put 
choice photographic portraits into them. This 
sort of thing cannot, however, be prevented ; 
all that can be done is to endeavor to prevent 
the barbarous cutting down of a mount to an 
unsuitable shape and size. In this connection 
it may be worth while to consider the prac- 
tical elimination of the mount by printing the 
portrait with a wide margin and enclosing it 
in a good class folder. There is no novelty 
in this: the idea is as old as bromide paper 
itself, or even older; for in the fifties Dr. 
H. W. Diamond, once a prominent figure in 
photography, carried it out with salted paper, 
while the Eastman Company issued a very 
fine series of plate-marked bromide prints of 
celebrities to assist in giving a “send-off” to 
the then new printing material. 

Purists may object to a plate mark upon 
a picture which is not printed from a copper 
plate, but apart from the finished appearance 
it bestows, it serves a useful purpose by help- 
ing to keep the print from curling or feeling 
flabby in the hand. 

Light printed tint borders in various 
depths of gray are very suitable for delicate 
portrait work, and heavier ones, with more 
or less ornament, may be used (by those who 
care for them) for stronger prints. Nega- 
tives and masks in many styles and sizes are 


upon the market, and very little skill is 


required to produce perfect results. The sig- 
nature may be printed simultaneously with 
the tint, or may be penciled in the ordinary 
way on the white margin. The question of 
the expense incurred by the use of a large 
piece of bromide paper does not need much 
consideration. If it be compared with the 
cost of, say, a cabinet size of the same paper, 
a large, flexible mount, a dark tint, a piece 
of Japanese tissue, and two pieces of shellac 
tissue, it will be found that there is actually 
a saving, leaving out the cost of labor for 
trimming and mounting. Only a few sec- 
onds per print are needed for the second 
printing to produce the marginal tint. 

As many prints are now made in the 
enlarger or projector, it is advisable to point 
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out that the tint can be printed-in equally 
well when working in this way, especially if 
the enlarger is of the vertical pattern. 

If any difficulty be found in obtaining a 
perfectly clear margin, the slightest wipe 
over with a very dilute iodine-cyanide or 
ferricyanide reducer will remove any fog or 
developer stain. The iodine is to be pre- 
ferred to the latter, and a mere rinse is 
sufficient after clearing. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why 
so much double-weight paper is used for 
prints which are to be mounted firmly all 
over. It is much more difficult to dry-mount, 
and gives a hard, stiff edge when mounted. 
When prints are to be just “tipped” on the 
mounts, the thick paper has its advantages, 
and it is, of course, the only sort which is 
suitable for unmounted prints to be inserted 
in folders —The British Journal of Photog- 


raphy. 2 
Memorials to be Photographed 


The Imperial War Museum in London 
will house a stupendous amount of mate- 
rial when complete. It will contain every 
variety of ordnance, small arms, airplanes 
and models of ships of the navy, including 
submarines; uniforms, models of barracks, 
hospitals and canteens; life-size effigies of 
officers and men in all branches of services, 
CLG eu 

Just now a special drive is being made by 
the Department of National Defense to 
obtain photographs of every memorial of 
the Great War in all the vast British Empire. 
The Department is inviting those who have 
erected memorials of any kind to send photo- 
graphs of them. Among those addressed are 
municipalities, colleges, churches, schools, 
railway corporations, banks, business houses, 
fraternal societies and institutions of various 
kinds. 


e 
Officer: “Where are you going?” 
Drunk: “Sh, oshifer, don’t tell me, lepume 
guess.” 


aR 


“How is your car running?” asked one motorist 
of the other. 
“That’s what puzzles me,” replied the other. 
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EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HETHERINGTON PRIZE PICTURE-—P. A. OF A. CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
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MINYA DUHRKOOP 
HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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A Message to Commercial 
Photographers 


Marcus Adams, speaking at the banquet 
of the Chicago convention, at which a large 
sum was raised to promote an advertising 
campaign, stated “he wondered, if business 
flowed in as a result of our advertising, how 
many photographers were prepared to 
handle it, how many studios were in readi- 
ness.”’ 

A queen has just visited my city. 

Weeks before the great day, preparations 
went forward. 

A great hotel refurnished two entire 
floors. School children were trained to 
strew flowers before her. A carpet was laid 
across our City Hall Plaza for the royal 
feet. The city Fathers consulted authori- 
ties as to the proper apparel for the occa- 
sion. As a result of all this energy and 
preparation, when. the day came, her 
Majesty was accorded a reception and wel- 
come that caused royalty to sit up and take 
notice. 

WE WERE READY. 

I firmly believe 1927 will be a good year 
for the Commercial Photographer. 

ARE WE READY FOR IT? 

Are our plants functioning 100%? Is 
our equipment in good shape? Are we 
mentally prepared, or are we permitting our 
brain to be fogged by the glory of past 
achievement ? 

eis CLEAN HOUSE. Bothethe 
accumulation in the dark-room and the fog 
in our brain. 

Organization is a marked feature of 
progress. 


It is also a well known fact that photog- 
raphers are less organized than any other 
profession or trade. 

If we are successful in removing the fog 
from our brains, we will awake to the wis- 
dom of a bigger and better organization 
among ourselves, and the results of such an 
organization will express itself in dollars 
and cents to the individual. 

Are you with us? We are going ahead 
with the idea that you are, and expect your 
support, and, working together, we will put 
across a 100% membership increase. 

If we start right now along these lines, I 
am sure that results will be noted before the 
close of 1926, and we shall be ready to meet 
the increased demands of the coming year. 


Jim Scorvt, 
Charman Commercial Section 
Eee Ol vet. 
we 


From the P. A. of A. Treasurer 


As Treasttrer. of the PA: of A., I am 
vitally interested in having a good balance 
to our credit. Bankers have great respect 
for concerns that maintain a good account. 
Let us all have a personal interest in our 
bank balance. The Treasurer’s books will 
be open to the membership at all times, and 
your interest is solicited. 

I am greatly interested in every photog- 
rapher, and I want you all to be interested 
in me.as your Treasurer. 

A year round program is in the making, 
and we hope to give you something worth 
while after the January Board Meeting. 

Your constructive suggestions are always 


welcome. If we are to become really great 
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as an Association, we must forget the little 
things that are really meant to hurt the other 
fellow. ‘This does no one any good, and 
only makes the person suggesting them look 
small. 

The P. A. of A. ‘is international. Let us 
plan and work accordingly. Let us all be 
interested in what we can do in a big way 
for our Association, then in turn the Asso- 
ciation will accomplish big things for us all. 

Write me personally, we can really do 
big things this coming year. The future is 
our stamping ground and our hope for 
success. 

Kindest regards to all. 

JouHN R. Snow, 
Lreasurer, P2 AO} eae 
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When a Bank Agrees to Finance 
a Business Man but Changes 
Its Mind 


Here is a case which will interest not only 
banks, but every business man who borrows 
from banks for business purposes, or who 
may do so in the future. It concerns the 
liability of a bank that agrees to finance a 
business man in a venture, but who, after he 
has committed himself to it, changes its 
mind and leaves its customer high and dry 
without the profits which he would—or 
might—have made. 

The court in this case decided that a bank 
couldn’t do this with impunity, but was liable 
for its customer’s lost profits. 

This, case arose in) Jexas,. bute lesave 
examined the general law on the subject 
pretty thoroughly, and am satisfied that the 
case would have been similarly decided in 
any State. The general law is that neither 
an institution like a bank nor an individual 
lender can agree to lend money to some- 
body knowing it is to be used to finance a 
certain business venture, and then refuse to 
do it. In such a case the disappointed bor- 
rower has a claim for damages, and _ his 
measure of damage is the profits he would 
have made—if he can prove approximately 
what they would have been. 
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In this case the borrower wanted the 
money to buy wheat. He figured that if he 
could buy 14,000 bushels of wheat at $1.00 
—the price at that time—he could hold it a 
few months and sell it for $1.60—60 cents 
a bushel profit, or a profit of $8,400 on the 
whole deal. This was in June and the 
scheme was to hold until September. 

Accordingly the borrower went to the 
bank, “laid his cards om ‘the tableyeaas 
arranged to borrow the necessary $14,000. 
The bank even wrote him a letter stating 
that “in consideration of the execution and 
prompt payment of three notes executed by 
you to the above bank on this date, $2,316.47 
January 9th, $3000 February 9th, and 
$3,000 March 9th, we agreed to lend you as 
much as $14,000 additional money to pur- 
chase wheat this season, etc., etc.”’ 

Later the bank changed its mind and 
refused the loan. ‘The borrower sued for 
his $8,400 of lost profits and at the trial 
proved that the bank had agreed to lend him 
the money, knowing what it was for, that 
wheat could have been bought in June for 
$1.00 and sold in September for $1.60 and 
that he wasn’t able to get the money any- 
where else after the bank turned him down. 
The court thereupon gave the borrower his 
$8,400, ruling as follows, which is the kernel 
of the case :— 

If it was in contemplation of the 
parties (the bank and the borrower) 
that the borrower was to engage in the 
business of buying and selling wheat 
with the hope of deriving a profit there- 
from, it would be entitled to recover 
whatever net profits it could show he 
would have made, had the terms of the 
contract been complied with. If the 
bank knew at the time it obligated itself 
to loan the $14,000 that the borrower 
intended to use this sum in purchasing 
wheat to be sold at a profit, it could not 
excuse itself from liability” Tormsaies 
_wrong in breaching its contract on the 
plea at the time of the contract it was 
uncertain whether there would be any 
profits at all. If it contracted that its 
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Concentrating Spotlamp, a marvelously handy, 
attractive and efficient spotlamp, using 400- 
| Watt T-20 Mazda globe. 


Flexible Neck Head Screen, universally ac- 
claimed as an indispensable studio con- 
venience. 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


Halldorson Studio Lighting System 


The entire system pays for itself in the electric wiring it saves. 
Write today for complete information. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


Electric Studio Lamp, the lamp that places a 
bank of four 1500-Watt Mazdas under the 
absolute control of the operator. | 


Overhead Light, a new and valuable member 
of the Halldorson lighting family, for use 
with groups. 


CHICAGO 


borrower should reap the benefit of 
profits, should there be any, it should be 
required to pay whatever damages 
the borrower could show had_ been 
sustained by being deprived of such 
profits. 

And that I find is the general law. The 
cases show that the courts always stress 
these points: 1—the lender must have 
definitely agreed to make the loan; 2—he 
must have known that the money was to be 


spent for a particular business venture ; 3— 


the profits of the venture, if lost because the 
loan failed, must be clearly provable and 
not speculative. Most unmade profits are 
very highly speculative, and the law is 
exceedingly strict in the rules it lays down 
as to proving them as damages. But where 
it is clear that certain profits would have 
been made, as in the case we have been dis- 
cussing, the law will award them as damages 
to anybody who has lost them through some- 
body’s default. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
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Aerial Photography 


A Talk by Charles L. Vance at the P. A. of A. Convention in Chicago 


We deplore the fact that War is inevitable at 
some time in every nation’s career. Yet with all 
its tragedies, its heartaches, and its devastation, we 
can have some consolation in knowing that it 
encourages development by subsidizing brains that 
would otherwise follow the path of least resistance, 
and dry up from the lack of sufficient exercise. 

There is many a big, brawny man walking out 
to face today’s work from a little two-room apart- 
ment, not from the love of work, because he would 
much prefer to spend the day in a corner pool- 
room, but he goes to work because there is a minia- 
ture war waged with some little woman of half 
his weight, but twice his nerve, that sends him out 
by peaceful means, or war-like methods, to keep 
the larder stocked. 

Out of the wreck of war emerge many men with 
new ideas, many appliances and_ labor-saving 
devices that make life more livable for the coming 
generation. Until 1914, aviation was a new toy 
with which the world was amusing itself. But 
few leaders saw the possibilities of the flying 
machine as a means of destruction and for the 
demoralization of the enemy. A greater number 
recognized its possibilities as a means of securing 
valuable information of the enemy’s pursuits; not 
only their pursuits and the manner in which they 
were advancing, but their civil progress as well; 
the condition of their roads, the amount of land 
being tilled, railroads being built, and all phases 
of commercial progress. 

We now have in every country, with a defense 
plan worthy of note, three distinct groups for 
aerial flying: fast defense planes for combating the 
enemy in the air, known as “pursuit” planes; 
heavy load-carrying planes for bombing and 
demoralizing the enemy, and the source of supplies, 
termed “bombing” planes; and, planes for one 
passenger and one pilot, known as “observation” 
planes. It is from the last group that aerial pho- 
tographic development came. 

At an altitude of two miles, on a clear day, a 
man can see clearly fifteen miles in every direction. 
At a speed of one hundred twenty miles per hour, 
a new strip of country a mile wide and thirty miles 
long is coming into view every thirty seconds. It 
would, indeed, take an eagle’s eye and a Conan 
Doyle’s memory to record that much information 
upon the brain, especially if the enemy were enter- 
taining you with gunfire from his planes. And so, 
we have War as the mother of a new mapping 
appliance—the Aerial Camera. 

Aerial photographs are either oblique photo- 
graphs, made with the lens pointing over the side 
of the ship at an angle of 45 degrees to an angle 
where the axis of the lens is almost parallel to the 
earth’s surface; or verticals, which are made with 
the lens of the camera pointed straight down, with 
the axis of the lens exactly perpendicular to the 
surface of the earth. Generally speaking, the 
oblique photograph has not sufficient commercial 


value to justify the expense of making, unless 
views for a number of customers can be made at 
one flight. The value of an oblique photograph to 
the civilian user ranges from five to one thousand 
dollars. The average aerial photographer around 
Chicago is securing in the neighborhood of from 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars for his obliques. 
As will be shown later, aerial photographers can- 
not exist on such a price schedule. 

Vertical photographs, when properly made and 
assembled into an accurate mosaic, have a real, 
tangible commercial value, for the reason that they 
will show any given area of the earth with such 
matchless perfection that they are invaluable for 
use when detailed maps are required. 

The type of airplane best suited for mapping is 
one of the observation type: a plane that has a 
cruising speed of from eighty to one hundred ten 
miles per hour, and a passenger’s cockpit, roomy 
enough that the photographic observer will not be 
hampered when manipulating his camera, finder 
and parachute. The engine should have power, and 
lots of it, for the hazard of flying is in not being 
able to pull out of a tough place when the emerg- 
ency arises. 

My advice to the tyro aerial photographer, in the 
event that he is not an airplane pilot, is to hire his 
plane from a responsible firm, together with a 
seasoned pilot, and consult a few reliable pilots 
that have no interests to promote, before engaging 
the firm and the pilot. By hiring his plane for an 
aerial mission, knowledge can be gained about 
ships, without the tremendous expense of experi- 
menting with his own. 

Regardless of whether the beginner hires his 
plane or uses his own, some changes will be neces- 
sary before the plane is suitable for mapping. A 
hole has to be cut through the bottom of the rear 
cockpit, through which the lens of the mapping 
camera protrudes. Care should be exercised in cut- 
ting this hole in such a manner that the bottom 
can be replaced with ease and safety. For oblique 
photographs, with the average camera, no change 
in the construction of the ship is necessary. Some 
of the heavier types are a little easier to handle, 
if an oblique suspension is used. 

The choice of aerial cameras is very limited. If 
mapping is to be done, films are by far superior to 
plates, because of their lightness, compactness and 
freedom from breakage. A hundred exposures 
may be carried in one magazine, and more could 
be carried if necessary. There is no necessity for 
the camera having a bellows; nor is there any 
necessity for having a focusing arrangement other 
than just sufficient threads in the lens barrel to 
secure perfect definition at infinity. It would be 
positively absurd to equip a camera with a bellows 
for aerial use, because in the first pinch, the bellows 
would be blown out of the camera. If not blown 
out, they would cause enough vibration to com- — 
pletely destroy sharpness. Instead of a bellows 
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on the aerial camera, it is usually equipped with 
what is termed a “cone.” This cone is made of 
light metal, preferably, and offers much less resist- 
ance to the wind, and is much easier to manipulate 
in the air than a square-cornered, bulky bellows. 

Two types of shutters are used in the air: focal 
plane and between-the-lens. For oblique photog- 
raphy, the focal plane shutter is ideal, but for 
verticals and mosaic making, I believe the between- 
the-lens shutter is far superior. No doubt a little 
light is sacrificed by the use of the between-the- 
lens shutter, but the result is much more free from 
distortion, and the camera is less likely to become 
out of order. 

In stating the type of shutter to use, I am merely 
stating my own opinion based upon several years’ 
observation. Many operators like the focal plane 
shutters, and have but little difficulty in securing 
most excellent results with it. 

I am showing illustrations of the two preferred 
types of cameras used in the Army Air Corps for 
mosaics and for obliques. Similar models are 
manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
which operate in practically the same manner 
except, that the Eastman cameras are equipped 
with focal plane shutters, and with Venturi tubes 
for holding the film in the focal plane. 

I am showing, also, the two suspensions required 
for aerial photography. One is a vertical suspen- 
sion placed in the bottom of the fuselage for 
mosaic making. The motion of this must be uni- 
versal. Sponge rubber is used as a shock absorber 
to take up the vibration of the plane. Since the 
camera has to be held level, and there is a spirit 
level on the top of all aerial cameras for this 
purpose, it is obvious that a universal, free-moving 
suspension must be used. The beginner is likely 
to attempt to keep his camera too level. Better 
results can be had by leveling the camera imme- 
diately before making exposures. The pilot should 
be the one to do the major portion of the leveling— 
by flying straight, level, and at a constant altitude. 

The oblique suspension, if ideal, will fasten in 
the middle of the back of the cockpit in such a 
manner that the oblique camera can be swung to 
either side of the plane without fear of the camera 
being blown away. Since the oblique photograph 
is made over the side, the angle from which clear 
vision can be had without obstruction from the 
wings or tail is not much more than the angle of 
view of a twelve inch lens on the 18 x 24 centimeter 
plate. It would, therefore, be necessary for the 
flyer to reach a position exactly right for the 
exposure, or failure will be the result in the 
oblique photograph. We instruct all operators to 
permit the pilot to fly a little past the object being 
photographed, and just miss the “tail” of the ship 
with his picture. 

Perhaps most of you have noticed, in press 
aerial oblique photographs, an occasional picture 
with a wing in the corner. There is no excuse for 
it. It isn’t the photographer’s fault, as a rule, but 
the pilot’s. 

Since there is more money in vertical photo- 
graphs than in oblique, and more skill is required to 
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make them, we will follow the operation of making 
a vertical mosaic through, step by step, until the 
final job is assembled. We are taking it for 
granted that the operator has secured a contract 
for a 5x6 mile mosaic, and he has determined the 
approximate scale to which this map is to be made. 

A photographic mosaic is a series of vertical 
photographs made with such frequency, and while 
the plane is traveling at a constant altitude, that 
successive photographs overlap. To make this 
clearer, the second picture will cover about fifty 
percent of the territory covered by the first, etc. 
A single straight flight of such pictures is known 
as a “strip.” Successive, overlapping strips are 
termed “mosaics.” Mosaics are usually flown at an 
altitude of from six to twelve thousand feet, con- 
stant altitude being maintained by the use of the 
most highly-corrected altimeter available. Since 
four times as much area is covered at twelve thou- 
sand feet as at six, it is obvious that high altitude 
reduces the cost of mapping greatly. 

Mosaics cannot be flown and assembled without 
some ground data available. Secure the best, large 
scale map of the area possible to obtain. Get in 
touch with the county engineers in which the job 
lays; with the United States Geological Survey, 
the State Survey and the railroad companies who 
might have tracks through the territory, and secure 
from these people every bit of the available data, 
field notes of surveys, etc., on this territory. You 
can’t have too much. There are very few localities 
now existing that have not had some comparatively 
recent surveys run from which you can secure 
sufficient data to lay out your control. Secure from 
the United States Geological Survey Bulletin 650. 
It gives longitude and latitude, the value of a 
minute and second of longitude and latitude in feet, 
in any territory in the United States as well as 
other useful tables, for you are going to have to 
learn something of surveying in addition to your 
photographic knowledge. 

After having secured your data, mark out plainly 
on one of your maps the corners of the job you are 
going to fly. If the territory is strange, it will be 
a good idea to make a trial flight, and locate land- 
marks within the job, as well as all of your 
corners. It will be necessary to have an overlap 
of approximately fifty per cent. If you are an 
amateur, you had better get sixty per cent, or a 
little over. | 

Before making your flight, you will have to esti- 
mate the number of exposures required to cover 
the job, insuring the proper amount of overlap, 
together with the interval of time between expo- 
sures. Overlap should be greater in city mapping 
than in the country, and exposures will have to be 
more frequent when traveling with the wind. 

The cameras that are used in government service 
are equipped with intervalometers that can be set, 
and no more thought will be required for timing the 
interval between exposures. When the cameras 
are equipped with the automatic feature, the film 
is brought into place for each exposure by an 
electric motor, driven by a storage battery. If used 
in this way, every operation is automatic, except 
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the leveling of the camera. Since the pilot must 
fly “level,” little work remains for the photog- 
rapher. However, some operators prefer to expose 
by hand, for then the exposure can be made at the 
instant the camera becomes level. AIl our cameras 
are equipped with motors, which eliminate the 
necessity of rewinding the spool between exposures, 
and lights are provided to warn the pilot to level 
off, and cut his motor during exposure when neces- 
sary. The maps are flown with the long side of 
the plate perpendicular to the line of flight. 

The amount of territory covered with each 
“Shot” can be figured with a simple proportion. 
The focal length of the lens is to the altitude as 
the distance on the plate is to the distance on 
the ground. 

It will be necessary to use orthochromatic sen- 
sitized material, or sensitized material that is good 
for all colors. In the summertime, panchromatic 
film is ideal; in winter, it will be necessary to use 
an aerial hypersensitized panchromatic film. Of 
course, a filter will have to be used, Fit a gelatine 
minus-blue filter between the elements of the lens 
and leave it there, is the best advice to the beginner. 

If flights are to be made at low altitude, in a 
clear, dry country, however, a K-2 filter is sufficient 
for vertical mapping. If there is a lot of haze, 
remember that your vertical photographs will be 
made at an altitude of from one mile to two and 
one-half miles, and that there is much more dis- 
tance between you and your subject than you are 
used to when photographing things on the ground. 
Conditions are so different that your ground experi- 
ence is not going to be of much value to you in 
estimating exposures, and the kind of filter to use. 
Experimenting only will teach you this. 

A filter from the air does not apparently increase 
the exposure as much as when the same filter is 
used on the ground. An excellent little booklet, 
on “Aerial Haze” was published immediately after 
the War by Lieutenant Neitz. Neitz was formerly 
connected with the Eastman Kodak Company, 

With the camera loaded, and the area located, 
we are ready for the actual photographic mission. 
Instruct your pilot absolutely as to where you want 
him to go. He will have to be able to fly by a map 
perfectly. Have every single detail decided upon 
before starting on your flight. Conversation in 
the air is rather limited. If you think communica- 
tion will be necessary, carry a pad and pencil. 
Have the pilot fly at the most constant altitude, and 
as straight as possible. If there is a side wind, it 
will be up to. you, as an observer, to crab the 
camera in order that the long side of the film 
will be perpendicular to the imaginary line of 
flight, for the airplane is unlike the automobile, 
which goes straight down the road, but has a 
drift similar to a dog when he trots. We use a 
view finder which covers the same area as the 
mapping camera as a guide for the interval of 
time between exposures, and for checking against 
the crab of the plane. 

Since the observer will be the man who lays 
the job, it is well for him to keep in mind the 
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territory over which he flies, as it will save time 
when he attempts to plot and finish his mosaic. 

The films, when exposed, can be developed by 
yourself or they can be developed by someone 
specializing in this kind of work. The Eastman 
Kodak Company and others will develop your 
films for you and their prices are reasonable. 

The apparatus necessary for development is— 
three tanks, a transfer stand, and a drying reel, 
together with aprons for rolling the films on so 
that the developer will circulate freely. The 
principle is the same as the old Kodak Roll Film 
Apron. Due to the length of time that it takes to 
transfer seventy-five feet of ten-inch film onto the 
apron, it is advisable to use no light at all in 
handling the film. This especially applies to the 
hypersensitized panchromatic film. 

Our preference in the Air Corps for a developer 
for aerial film is a metol-pyro-soda developer. We 
have found the ordinary tank formulas that are 
furnished with plates a little weak in agents, and 
a little too diluted. Our experience has been that 
we lose some of the detail, if such formulae are 
used. I shall furnish our formula to anyone desir- 
ing it, if he will request it. Get a good formula 
and stay with it. Aerial film is too expensive to 
try experiments, and negatives cannot be made on 
the ground duplicating air exposures from which 
tests can be made. 

Rinse the negatives well before immersing in the 
acid fixing bath, remembering that you would 
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otherwise carry over about a half gallon of an 
alkali developer to the fixing bath. Not to suffi- 
ciently rinse the negatives will cost you an amount 
of not less than two hundred dollars. 

Drying is done on reels similar to motion pic- 
ture reels. The films must be kept fairly taut upon 
the reels in order that the curl will not be exces- 
sive. As drying proceeds, you may have to loosen 
the films from time to time in order to keep them 
from breaking. An improvement in drying is to 
attach an electric motor to your drying reel and 
keep the film revolving. This will effectively 
eliminate water marks. 

There is no gelatine on the back of aerial films, 
therefore care must be exercised that the films do 
not become too brittle from too much hardener in 
the fixing bath. Some use glycerin in the last rinse 
water, but that is not necessary, if the films are 
properly fixed, washed and dried. Sponge the back 
of the films with a chamois, or a large sized piece 
of cotton before leaving them to dry. 

After the. films are dried, they are ready for 
numbering. Number consecutively with one at the 
beginning of your flight. If a lot of work is being 
handled simultaneously, it is well to designate by 
number or letter the roll or quadrangle in which 
the job is located. It is better to use reverse letter- 
ing, for if lettering 1s done on the back of the 
film, it is likely to be removed in the cleaning of 
the film from time to time. You are now ready for 
plotting the film. 
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By “plotting,” we mean the location on the map 
of the exact territory that each negative covers. If 
your mosaic was flown at an altitude of twelve 
thousand feet, the scale of the negatives will be 
approximately 1: 12,000, if you are using a twelve- 
inch lens. If the map by which you flew the mosaic 
was at a scale of 1: 24,000, the scale of the prints 
is to the scale of the map as 12,000 is to 24,000. 
You will then have prints that are twice the scale 
of and four times the area of, the map. Cut a 
template out of a piece of good, heavy celluloid 
to the required scale, 9x 12 centimeters. You are 
now ready for locating each negative on the map. 
Beginning with No. 1 negative, carefully compare 
it with the map, and see just what territory was 
covered by this exposure. Slide the template over. 
the map until it coincides with that territory. 
With a black pencil, or ink, mark around the 
template until you have outlined the area that the 
picture covers. Pass on to No. 2 negative, No. 3, . 
and continue until the entire roll is plotted. You 
will soon discover whether the amount of overlap 
is correct or not. When you reach the end of a 
strip, make some mark between the films to desig- 
nate that the direction of flight has changed. 
With some cameras, there is a method of punch- 
ing the film when in the air, denoting the end of a 
strip. When that is not provided, our operators 
lift up the camera, and make an exposure with 
their foot in front of the lens to designate where 
the end of the strip falls. This is of great aid in 
the laboratory, and in plotting films over strange 
territory. Continue to outline the film in this man- 
ner until all are plotted. Note carefully that there 
is sufficient overlap. This is quite important. 
Merely having overlap is not enough, for none of 
the lenses that we have tried so far give perfect 
definition when used at infinity and wide open. 
Besides, there is a certain amount of distortion to 
contend with near the margin of the plate. After 
seeing that the job is correctly covered, you are 
ready for printing. 

You will find that printing aerial films is by far 
more difficult than matching a dozen portrait or 
commercial prints. Instead of matching a dozen 
prints from the same negative, you are attempting 
to match in shade, color and contrast, prints from 
over a hundred negatives, many of which will have 
to be dodged in printing. 

The type of printer best to use is one in which 
any one light may be turned out at will from an 
outside switch. Such a printer is expensive, but 
the time and material saved will pay for it in a 
short time. It is rather difficult for the amateur 
aerial photographer to realize that almost every 
negative has to be dodged in printing. When two 
miles is between you and your subject, and pictures 
are made a mile apart, light conditions vary greatly, 
unless the day is perfect. Unfortunately, those 
perfect photographic days are few and far between 
for the man whose existence financially depends 
upon them. 

Mix enough stock solution at one time to develop 
the entire roll of film. That makes one factor 
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less to contend with in matching color. Expose 
by a timer. Develop by.a timer, and Aix; and 
wash all prints the same length of time. Keep 
the developer at a constant temperature. If we, 
with inexperienced men, can get fair results with 
time and temperature—you, with your years of 
experience, should be able to secure most excelent 
results. The shade of print te make depends 
entirely on the nature of the territory that is being 
photographed. Keep in mind two things: you have 
to make many prints which have to be copied, and 
they are copied, not one at a time, but as a whole; 
that while one print does not have a great scale 
of contrast, that in the job as a whole there is 
likely to be contrast in tones from black to white. 
Furthermore, you have to have a tone to which 
you can easily match prints from over a hundred 
other negatives. We try to avoid cold blacks and 
olive tones. Our attempt is for blue-gray prints, 
with the darkest tone several shades from black. 
For commercial purposes, however, I would advise 
a darker shade; one in which the man who has 
never seen an aerial photograph can recognize the 
perfection of the job. 

Printing is done from the roll. This avoids 
hunting for lost negatives, and locating a negative 
for reprint in a certain mosaic, as well as con- 
serves space in storing. 

In drying prints, avoid artificial heat and patent 
driers. Such driers distort the prints to such an 
extent that preserving their scale is an impossibil- 
ity. We have found the old-time method of blot- 
ting them well, and laying them on a screen to 
let them dry naturally, the best. 

In mounting, or as we call it, = laying Seane 
mosaic, a heavy board, and one with a very smooth 
surface, is desirable. The prints will warp a board 
that is less than three-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness. The examples that I have are on Vehisote, 
a very heavy composition that will withstand water 
fairly well. If the mosaic itself is to be displayed, 
heavy waterproof plywood is better looking, and 
withstands water very well. The advantage of 
Vehisote is that it can be washed without harm. 
After washing, it is ready for use again when 
sandpapered smooth. 

The best adhesive for laying the prints is a thick 
solution of gum arabic, which has a little glycerin 
added. The glycerin assists in preserving the solu- 
tion, and keeps the prints from adhering to the 
surface of the dry board too quickly. If your 
prints stick too quickly, add more glycerin; if they 
are too slow in sticking, use less. 

Take some of your extra prints that are off-color 
from near the center of your job (you will have 
lots of these off-color prints on your first attempt 
at printing mosaics), lay them as a strip to secure 
the exact scale of the mosaic when lain. This is 
a good chance for practicing fitting the prints 
together. In order that the joints will not show, it 
is necessary to “feather edge” the prints. Placing 
your ‘print face up, with a safety razor blade cut 
half way through the print, then tear off the 
margin. This print is now ready to lay. Take 
your time and “dope” the back of the dry print 
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thoroughly with a thick solution of the adhesive 
(gum arabic). The reason that you should be 
deliberate in putting down the first print is because 
it should be wet about the same length of time 
that will be required to lay each of the remaining 
prints. Beginning at the center, rub down in con- 
tact thoroughly. When down, so that it will not 
slip, trim the next print through unimportant detail, 
and match exactly with the first. Continue in this 
way until about one strip is down. This strip 
should contain two points, if possible, where there 
is existing data or known distances. For instance, 
from survey field notes you can find the distance 
between two cross roads or noticeable points about 
four or five miles apart. If these points are 
included on your trial prints, it is easy to then get 
the exact scale of your prints by dividing the dis- 
tance on the ground, in inches, by the distance on 
the trial strip between the two points. 

Measure the distance on your prints with a good 
100th inch paragon scale. Be very particular at 
this point. After securing the exact scale at which 
your mosaic was flown, you are ready to proceed 
with laying out your network of control points. 
A mosaic cannot be assembled without some con- 
trol points with any degree of accuracy. One lain 
without controls is merely a thing on which to see 
the lay of the land. It is of but little value to 
the commercial concern, except for selling real 
estate, or similar use. When you make a mosaic, 
make it right—then you will attain a reputation 
that will put you on a substantial footing with 


reputable firms whose demands are exacting. Any- 
one can lay a picture mosaic. But only the experi- 
enced operator, who has some knowledge of sur- 
veying, or the brains to learn the principles under- 
lying engineering, can lay a mosaic and say: “This 
is not only a mosaic by which you can extend your 
city, lay out your streets, and, with the exception 
of contours, you can install your drainage. This 
map will help you a lot in draining your land, 
too, for it shows where water has stood, where the 
land is washing, and where the rich black soil is 
located. You can see every tree, shrub and 
improvement with unerring accuracy.” 

After securing the’scale of the map, you are 
ready to lay out your network of controls. As I 
have said before, you should have available every 
good map that you can get of the territory. If 
possible, get surveyors’ field notes. These are 
available where land is of high value. You should 
have Bulletin 650 from the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, a volume which can be had for a 
nominal charge to cover the cost of printing. In 
this volume will be found tables for the value in 
feet per second for all longitude and latitude in the 
United States, as well as many other useful and 
necessary tables. It is indispensable for your 
work. One good treatise on mapping that is not 
too difficult for the beginner is of value. That may 
be had from the National Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. With these two books and a good table 
of logarithms, one can progress very nicely in 


mosaic mapping. (To be continued) 
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Public Prices? 


Cer, CLAUDY 


To advertise the price or not—that is the 
question ! 

If I advertise “Good photographs for 
$15.00 a dozen, will I be able to sell a lot of 
people good photographs at thirty and forty 
and fifty dollars a dozen? 

~ On the other hand, if I do not advertise 
photographs at $15.00 per dozen, will I not 
lose the. patronage of a whole lot of people 
who might otherwise come into my studio? 

Thousands of photographers have asked 
themselves those questions, although the 
amounts to be charged, of course, differ with 
each locality, each class of trade and each 
photographer. The principle is what is 
inquired about, not the price. Whether it 
is better to state the price and collect a lot 
of customers at that stated price, or whether 
it is better to get the inquiry first and then 
attempt, by gradations of salesmanship, to 
lead the prospect on to the higher price 
goods! 

There are two schools of thought about 
the matter in commercial life generally. Cer- 
tain lines almost invariably advertise price— 
automobiles, for instance. Other lines 
seldom advertise price, but stress only qual- 
ity and beauty—florists, many jewelers, rug 
dealers. Some automobiles are not adver- 
tised by price, and some florists and rug 
dealers do quote prices, of course—there are 
exceptions to all rules. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that an advertise- 
ment of anything, with a quoted price which 
is lower than the customer usually pays, will 
bring in a great many inquiries—cause a lot 
of people to come to the store (or studio) 
who could not otherwise come. It is also a 
fact that, if you once teach a customer to 
expect to buy a certain article for a certain 
price, it is hard, in the future, to educate 
her up to paying more. So the photographer, 
who advertises good portraits for fifteen or 
twenty dollars, is not apt to sell to those who 
respond to this advertisement, a _ large 
amount of pictures at a higher price. At 
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least, so runs the argument of the photog- 
rapher who does not put his quotations into 
print. 

On the other hand, the more people can 
be induced to come to a studio, the more sit- 
tings will be made. There is always a cer- 
tain percentage of inquirers who become 
buyers. The percentage differs in different 
times, and in different sections, but it is a 
countable factor. If you could have one 
thousand new faces in your studio in the 
next month, a certain number of them would 
inevitably become sitters. This is the argu- 
ment of the man who does advertise photo- 
graphs at a specially low price—he feels that 
he will sell a certain number of inquirers and 
lookers, and that these, by good work and 
careful attention, may be made into perma- 
nent customers who may later buy more 
expensive pictures. 

Many people do hesitate to go into a 
store or studio where they believe high 
priced goods only are sold. They have a 
shrinking from explaining that they “do not 
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want to pay so much.” They do not wish 
to be considered either ignorant of the price 
range of the goods in question, nor do they 
want to appear as poor, or “cheap” before 
the salespeople. If such customers are given 
the opportunity to say to the receptionist, “I 
was interested in your advertisement of 
those small portraits at twenty dollars a 
dozen” they are enabled to disarm what they 
fear as criticism, in advance. They argue 
“Mr. Photographer wants to sell some of 
those pictures, or he wouldn’t advertise 
them. He will not, therefore, think I am 
poor, or a ‘cheap skate’ if I ask for them.” 
Now it is a fact that a clever receptionist 
can take all such inquirers through a course 
of photographic education, and sell a certain 
proportion of them higher priced pictures. 
If she does this by main strength, and by 
playing on the very weakness which the 
customer has sought to conceal by answering 
a special price advertisement, the reception- 
ist is in a fair way to lose the whole sale, 
and make a determined avoider of that studio 
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out of the inquirer. If I see silk socks 
advertised at fifty cents a pair and ask for 
them, and the haberdashery man turns up 
his nose and tells me, “Oh, you don’t want 
those cheap things!” and produces some at 
one fifty a pair, which I buy, I never go 
back to him again. But if the receptionist is 
clever, she can often “Jack up” the inquirer 
to a higher price ; and leave no sting behind. 

From all of which it would appear that 
the growing custom of the alert photog- 
rapher, to advertise a medium price line, is 
growing because it has been found to pay 
more, in the long run, than a complete 
silence in published blurb about the business 
of all such mundane matters as how much 
it costs! 
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Willamette Valley Photographers 

The Willamette Valley Photographers’ Associa- 
tion met at Tillamook, Ore., on October 9, as the 
guests of the Lanz-Ferris studio. A banquet was 
held at 7 o’clock, after which the members retired 
to the studio where a business meeting was: held. 
Some important business legislation was enacted. 
The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Corvallis at the Ball Studio some time in 
November. 


Monongahela Valley Photographers 

The Monongahela Valley Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting at the 
Ellis Studio on Main Avenue, Weston, W. Va., 
Sunday, October 10. Regular routine business was 
conducted. Representatives from the McAvoy 
Studios, Buckhannon; Sayre, Ideal,  Bickell 
Studios, Clarksburg; Loar Studio, Grafton, and 
Johnson and Kishner Studios, Fairmont, were 
present. 


North Missouri Photographers’ Club 

The North Missouri Photographers’ Club, which 
met in annual session at Carrollton, Mo., October 
7 and 8, will hold the next meeting in Kirksville, 
according to George J. Alexander. Mr. Alexander 
was elected president of the organization and Miss 
Ehlers, of Carrollton, was elected secretary. 

Twenty-five photographers attended the meeting 
in Carrollton, the attendance being reduced on 
account of the floods in some sections of the 
district. . 


South-Central Kansas Photographers 

The annual meeting of the South-Central Kansas 
Photographers’ Club in Wichita, October 10 and 
11, closed with a dance in the Reed-Wertz Studio. 
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The author, in this booklet, has 
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cerned with the applications of 
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of science and industry. It is, 
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valuable photographic publica- 
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should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 
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An invitation to hold its next meeting in Newton 
was extended the club by W. R. Murphy. Whether 
or not the invitation will be accepted is to be 
decided at a meeting of the officers later in the 
year. Heretofore the club has always met in 
Wichita. 

Officers elected at the meeting to serve the club 
through the coming year are: Givens, of Bucklin, 
president; Porter, of Sterling, vice-president; Mrs. 
Adams, of the Reed-Wertz Studio, Wichita, secre- 
tary, and Boston, of El Dorado, treasurer. 


Southeast Missouri Photographers 


H. L. Lueders, photographer of Cape Girardeau, 
was elected president of the Southeast Missouri 
Photographers’ Association at the closing session 
of its annual convention in Perryville, October 12. 
Charleston was selected as the 1927 convention city. 

Other officers named: vice-president, J. J. 
Gallian, Caruthersville; secretary, Mrs. A. L,. 
Jenks, Charleston; treasurer, H. A. Bach, Kennett. 
William End, of Perryville, is the retiring 
secretary. 

Featuring the program-was a talk by A. B. 
Cornish, of the Eastman Kodak Co., and the show- 
ing of a film on “A Model Studio.” A banquet 
and dance was tendered the visitors October 11. 


Missouri Valley Photographers 


Fred Loomis, of Emporia, Kansas, was elected 
president of the Northeast Kansas _ district, 
Missouri Valley Photographers’ Association, which 
closed its annual meeting October 11. Other 
officers chosen include Frank W. Hill, of Topeka, 
vice-president; Harold Wolfe, of Topeka, secre- 
tary, and Al Mitchell, of Leavenworth, treasurer. 

Criticism of prints made Monday afternoon at 
King’s, Christopher’s and Boeger’s studios was 
taken up at the Hodge Studio. C. J. Boeger told 
of his attendance at the national convention of pho- 
tographers. Frank W. Hill, of Topeka, spoke on 
home portraiture. Fred Loomis gave a demonstra- 
tion at Christopher’s Studio, and David J. Cook, of 
St. Louis, showed methods at the King Studio 
which made old timers in photography gasp with 
surprise. 

After a dinner Monday evening at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, the photographers heard a Marion Talley 
Victrola concert at the King Studio, under the 
auspices of the Jenkins Music Company. 


North Nebraska Photographers’ Club 


The North Nebraska Photographers’ Club held 
the fall meeting in Schuyler, Nebr., October 21, at 
the Lyden Studio. 

The members of this profession have been fide 
ing these get-together meetings decidedly helpful. 
The program included those subjects uppermost in 
the daily activities of the photographer’s routine. 
The frank discussion of the problems give the 
members a much better understanding of the pro- 
fession in general. Many members who have been 
engaged in the business, and in the past following 
questional ethics, have been brought into close 
contact with members who love the work for its 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


art, aside from the financial compensation, and 
have been greatly benefited, and the irritating prac- 


tices are becoming annually less. The members 
have been engaged in a campaign of education to 
bring the profession upon a higher standard, pro- 
moting a more artistic effort in production. Here- 
tofore, many of the best artists have been forced 
into cheap competition by a competitor who knows 
but little of the profession, with the consequent 
result that good work cannot be produced at a 
cheap price. 


Central Pennsylvania Photographers 


The quarterly meeting of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Photographers’ Society was held in Du Bois, 
October 14, in the studio of Sanford S. Provin, 
with fifty members of the association being in 
attendance. Representatives from practically all of 
the towns in the Central Pennsylvania district were 
present for the occasion, the large attendance aid- 
ing materially in the general success of the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order by M. J. Fara- 
baugh, of Carrolltown, president of the association, 
who in a brief address officially welcomed the 
visitors and outlined the general program of the 
day. H. B. Shaeffer, of Altoona, was the. first 
speaker called upon and he responded with an 
address dealing with the various phases of photog- 
raphy, his remarks being heard with considerable 
interest by his colleagues. 

The clinic conducted as part of the work of the 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman JXodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and IIford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


session was in charge of John Erickson, of Erie, 
his remarks dealing particularly with light, posing 
and developing in connection with the photographic 
art. Bert Jones and Roger Kirk, of the Eastman 
Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y., assisted materially 
in the clinic, while EK. R. Nicholas, of Pittsburgh, 
was also called upon several times in the demon- 
stration work. Mr. Provin proved himself a 
capable host and was largely instrumental in the 
general success of the gathering. 
we 

Inaugurating a series of free lectures and dem- 
onstrations for the public, a highly interesting and 
successful exhibition of artistic lighting and pos- 
ing was recently given in the large portrait studios 
of the New York Institute of Photography, at 10 
West 33rd Street, New York. The demonstration 
was given personally by Mr. J. C. Neely, who is 
on the staff of the Eastman Kodak Company. The 
seating capacity of the big double studio was taxed 
to the limit, and despite the fact that a large 
number of late comers were compelled to stand, 
every member of the audience was held to the 
very end. Mr. Neely not only showed how modern 
lightings are done, but also gave many hints in 
the use of draperies, panels, shadow and _ spot 
lightings and artificial flowers to obtain unusual 
and striking background effects. A number of 
specimen negatives were made with attractive liv- 
ing models, and will be used for a later demon- 
stration on developing and printing methods to 
be held at the New York Institute of Photography. 
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The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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“Ketouching and Finishing 


fer Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N: Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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Mrs. Anna Grant Poor has sold her studio in 
Albion, Mich., to C. W. Young. 


Mrs. Eunice Davies, of Sprague, Wash., has 
opened a studio in the Ankeny Building. 


Jack Anderson, of St. Anthony, Idaho, has 
opened a branch studio in Ashton, Idaho. 


J. P..O’Connor, formerly of San Francisco, has 
opened an up-to-the-minute studio at 830 Main 
Street, Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Karl B. Moore, head of the Moore Studio, 
Greenville, Texas, announced that he had sold his 
business to an out of town concern. 


Merrill. M. Monroe has opened a _ residence 
studio at 4420 Densmore Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
and will specialize in home portraits and kiddies’ 
photographs. 


R. E. Bennette, formerly of Los Angeles, has 
opened a new studio at 121 North Brand Boule- 
vard, San Fernando, Cal., where he will feature 
quality portraits. 


W. L. Harris opened a studio on October first 
in the rooms formerly occupied by the Doran 
Studio in the Gibson block, Missoula, Mont. Two 
years ago Mr. Harris was compelled by poor health 
to.close his studio in Walla Walla, and this is the 
first time he has been able to resume his work. We 
wish him the best of success. 


The Annual Pittsburgh Salon, under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of 
Science and Art, will be held in the Art Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
19 to April 17, 1927. Last day for receiving prints 
is February 19. For foreign exhibits, February 5. 
Entry blanks may be obtained from B. H. Chatto, 
secretary, 1300 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Frank P. Towse, for 33 years photographer 
with Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, died 
October 4, at the Miller Sanitarium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., following an operation. He had been ill 
about five weeks. Mr. Towse is survived by two 
sons and one daughter. He was born at Eastport, 
Me., in 1856 and came to Grand Rapids in 1888. 
He held a commanding position as a furniture pho- 
tographer for many years before his death. 


H. H. Kirby, formerly of Cleveland, announces 
the opening of a new studio at 112 South St. 
Clair Street, Painesville, Ohio. The walls are 
panelled and decorated in the Spanish stucco style 
that is so popular. The reception room is deco- 
rated in Spanish high-light and the rest of the 
studio in lichian grey. The furnishings are taste- 
fully selected and the lighting fixtures are of 
wrought metal design. Mr. Kirby will be assisted 
by his brother, Neil Kirby, who is also an experi- 
enced photographer. 


cs 


Sam: “What am you doin’ now?” 
Bo: “I’se an exporter.” 
Sam: “An exporter ?”’ 


Bo: “Yep, the Pullman Company just fired 
me.” 
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Vitaphone 


We are assured by experts of note that 
“movie colleges” are in sight as a strong 
possibility. 

The professor will appear on the silver 
screen, audibly speaking, gesticulating and 
demonstrating with all the personal magnet- 
ism characterizing the lecturer in the flesh. 
If he needs maps, diagrams, scenery—they 
are supplied in the background to which he 
points in support of his thesis. 

Residents among the “sticks,” unable 
from eleven or thirteen good and sufficient 
reasons to go to Yale, Harvard, Cornell, or 
Penn, may have all the benefits of a colle- 
giate course in their own neck of the woods. 

Admitting the possibility of practical 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


operation of devices for voice reproduction, 
registering with appropriate screen pictures, 
it is simply astounding to think of the vast 
field that such an invention would cover. 
Not only that, but the development fore- 
shadowed would bring within the reach of 
all, no matter how remote his habitation, 
the utterances of educators in any one of 
the four quarters of the globe, suitable 
translations being provided. 

In addition to all these wonderful pos- 
sibilities, reflect upon the fact that the inven- 
tion forecast will make the lecturer “immor- 
tal’ in the sense that though he has passed 
on, his dynamic gestures will be perpetuated 
and his utterances will live in the least 


svllable. in 


Photographing Horses 


The equine aristocrats of the Old Domin- 
ion should get themselves in fine fettle, and 
be ready to look their smartest, for Leonard 
S. Sutcliffe is expected soon to make a tour 
of high class breeding establishments in 
Virginia to photograph. stallions, brood 
mares and younger stock for the New York 
Jockey Club. Sutcliffe is an expert photog- 
rapher of blooded stock, and already has 
established a high reputation abroad, partic- 
ularly in England, his native land, for his 
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pictures of racers and timber toppers, posed 
and in motion. 

An enthusiastic follower of the hunt, as 
practiced in England, Sutcliffe is thoroughly 
competent to make his collection of views 
of his subjects represent all that a horse- 
man wants to know about a given horse, 


short of seeing him in motion in the flesh.’ 


Sutcliffe says that there is a technique in 
photographing horses that few camera men 
have acquired, and that you have to know 
and love horses to get them right. All that 
we are quite willing to accept as a sound 
statement. We might be unwilling, however, 
to endorse the defense of horse racing, made 
by certain wealthy retired army officers, that 
improving the breed of horses is necessary 
as a war measure. One of these rich and 
horsey ex-warriors hands down the opinion 
that “Racing, instead of being merely a rich 
man’s pastime and a mechanism for gam- 
bling, as some believe, has become a victim 
of the uplifter. Really, racing keeps the 
blood of the thoroughbred in this country, 
carrying with it the qualities of courage 
and stamina which are so essential to the 
saddle horse for military purposes. It will 
be a sad day for our country if the thorough- 
bred is permitted to disappear.” 

Hokum. The days of plumed generals 
on prancing chargers, leading against the 
foe are over. Speedy motors carry officers, 
and powerful motor trucks haul ammunition. 
If the trucks get stuck, call on the Missouri 
mules, of which ship loads were sent to 
Europe during the big war. 


ee 
Sauer of Mississippi 


While there may be a whole lot of argu- 
ment about the question whether or not 
“clothes make the man,” there is only one 
side to the proposition that artistic finish 
makes the studio. 

A recent visitor to the photographic estab- 
lishment of A. D. Sauer, of Brookhaven, 
Miss., relates that his furniture, decorations, 
finish and equipment are notable for ele- 
gance and completeness. 
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In addition to his modern studio, he has 
arranged on the grounds a setting amid 
lawns, trees and shrubbery for those who 
wish pictures of their children taken out of 
doors. 

Mr. Sauer is a member of several photo- 
graphic associations, and keeps sharp and up 
to date by attending their conventions. He 
is fortunate in having a wife of artistic 
accomplishments, for Mrs. Sauer has proved 
her ability as an assistant, and has unusual 
talent in hand-coloring her husband’s prod- 
uct, when a special finish is required. 


ro 


Shall She be a Photographer? 


We have just read a long article done by a 
space writer in an Eastern newspaper advis- 
ing a young woman in search of occupation 
to become a photographer. She is told to get 
a camera and develop an urge; to acquire a 
knowledge of chemistry, and to get a posi- 
tion with an established photographer to 
gain experience. All that is very well, pro- 
vided she has ingrained qualities of perse- 
verance, taste, and a collection of habits 
formed by a disciplined life. 

To have made a hobby of snapshooting, to 
have some knowledge of chemistry, to know 
something of lenses, to love children, and 
long to picture them, to admire the beauties 
of nature, and to cherish an ardent desire 
to preserve a lovely view upon the photo- 
graphic plate, is not enough capital on which 
to found a studio, much less to begin a career 
with. No newspaper columnist or corre- 
spondence school can supply her with the 
health, habits, and character which are pre- 
requisites to success in photography or any 
other occupation or profession. Instead of 
fixing her mind’s eye upon a tasteful studio, 
and a long queue of patrons waiting to be 
portraited, she should take stock of her 
habits and views of life. She should read 
the lives of men and women who have 
started small and finished big, refusing to be 
downed by adversity, and see if she has 
spunk enough to carry on in the face of 
opposition. There is no royal road to suc- 
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cess in any business or profession. To win 
out, one must go into training, mentally ard 
physically, in every sense as thoroughly as 
athletes do. 

It will be said at once that our observa- 
tions above are just a set of truisms. Very 
well, so they are, but if they are so easily 
self-evident, why the wrecked careers that 
mark the roadside? 

One might have many of the accomplish- 
ments necessary to the making of a success- 
ful photographer, but we repeat that if 
health and habits, which should be under 
control, are neglected, one might well walk 


wide of the camera. es 


Photographing Bobs and Shingles 

From London we have it on the word of 
a popular West End photographer that por- 
traits with bare neck and shoulders are now 
the vogue with many women. This style of 
photography, it is claimed, especially suits 
women who have indulged in the “Eton 
crop.” 

Our authority seems to assign a very good 
reason for the abandonment of superfluous 
drapery. This new style, showing bare head, 
neck, shoulders and the upper parts of the 
arms, does not “date’’ the picture. 
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There is no doubt that bobbing and 
shingling have brought considerable extra 
business to photographers, as many women 
like to have new photographs taken when 
they adopt an advanced style of hair dress- 
ing. 

Another correspondent puts it this way: 
The Eton crop has started a new style in 
English feminine photography. It has been 
discovered that the natural curve of the 
body, not usually obtainable with long hair, 
appears at its best with close clipped head, 
and bare arms, shoulders and back. The 
poise of the head, adorned with an Eton 
crop, shows off the nape of the neck, which 
in turn shows off the shoulders and arms, 
and continues a harmonious line to the waist. 

We hate to have to set this down because 
it seems to point to an approaching age of 
man’s doddering docility. Still we must, as 
in duty bound, spill the shocking news. Our 
London correspondent says: 

“I have known cases where a woman has 
come to be photographed with long hair, 
before it was to be cut off, because her hus- 
band, who objected to the shingle, wished to 
have a picture of his wife as she was!” 

Can you beat it! 


Lighting Profiles 


The mistake most photographers make in 
photographing the face in profile, is in the 
unsuitable illumination. 

They have, as a rule, the light too flat, and 
such a lighting will spoil the most pleasing 
contour, and contour is everything in a pro- 
file presentation. The light ought to be 
introduced a little from behind the head, so 
as to throw the receding boundaries of the 
forehead, eye, cheek, nose and chin into half 
tint—not deep shadow. 

The principal light will then be on the 
upper part of the temple, cheek-bone and 
ear; and the principal shadows, under the 
hair, on the cheek and temple, and under the 
eyebrow, close to the nose. The front of the 
iris will be light, except in the part directly 
under the eyelashes. The pupil of the eye 


should be but slightly visible, and the eye- 
ball will show darkest where the rest of the 
pupil is supposed to be. A rather light 
background should be used to project the 
head against. It gives nice atmospheric 
relief, especially if the background be kept 
a little distance back of the head. 

A profile should receive ample time— 
never be under-exposed; and have a care 
not to get too pronounced a contrast of light 
and shade. Secure delicate shadows 
(adumbrated shadow) by the judicious 
application of reflected light had by use of 
hand reflectors, rather than by manipulation 
of the direct light. The hand reflectors 
should be of different shades: from white to 
medium dark grey. 


There is another important thing to 
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remember in working on profiles. The 
slightest difference in the angle at which the 
top or side light enters and falls upon the 
head makes or mars the subject. If this is 
not regarded, you may have a blurred result. 
If the photographer wants a little softness, 
he had best get it otherwise. 

We advocated rather strenuously, per- 
haps, the use of side light somewhat behind 
the head, but we must qualify this dictum a 
little. All profiles do not comport to this 
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scheme, so the operator, as in most every 
proffered advice, must exercise personal 
judgment in administration. Some profiles 
have features better presented when the 
light is a little inclined to the front, but be 
careful. When this procedure is indulged 
in, the background should be darker than 
when the back illumination is used. 

We might add that the artistic portraitist 
will find some beautiful profile heads on 
ancient Greek and Roman coins. 


Does the Discount Plan Pay? 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


A reader of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
writes to ask: “Does advertising a 10% or 
a 20% discount pay? What percentage of 
new business is it possible to procure through 
advertising a special discount? If a 20% 
discount is offered, what per cent would it 
really mean off from the new _ business 
received through this medium ?” 

These questions cannot be answered with- 
out some explanation. A mere yes or no 
will not suffice in reply to the first query. 
There must be qualifying clauses. 

Advertising for new business or for a con- 
tinuation of old patronage pays, of course. 
But when that advertising involves the offer- 
ing of special discounts, a large problem is 
involved. Is price cutting a desirable means 
of increasing the business, whether that price 
cut takes the form of a discount for a lim- 
ited time or whether it appears under a 
reduction in rates? 

When the advertising involves offering. a 
special discount, it means a reduction in 
profits on business that would have come 
without the offer as well as on the new busi- 
ness attracted. Any special discount must 
apply to old customers as well as to new, and 
under whatever name or scheme the reduc- 
tion be presented, it is in reality a cut in 
prices, perhaps on some single type of work, 
perhaps on all, but a cut in any case. 

Cutting prices can pay only when it results 
in a sufficient increase in volume to cause an 
increase in the total net return from the 


business. Net profit is the only measure of 
properly increased business. 

Further, in cutting the price, there must 
be a careful consideration of what the effect 
is going to be upon competitors. Plenty of 
instances have occurred where an appar- 
ently harmless special discount has resulted 
in starting that highly undesirable thing, a 
price war. Aggressive competitors cannot be 
expected to sit still and watch another studio 
take away their business by the simple expe- 
dient of offering a special 10 or 20 per cent 
discount. 

The offer of a cut price is the one induce- 
ment that is exclusive with no studio. Some 
studios have some advantages to offer ; other 
studios have other advantages ; but any stu- 
dio can match discount with discount. 

It seems to me that unless one’s prices are 
above the general level of the section of 
country or of the city in question, the 
attempt to increase patronage by special dis- 
counts is likely to bring reductions all along 
the line. This means that prices may easily 
be reduced to the elimination of much of the 
profit, and that it will be difficult to raise 
them back again without losing the good will 
of the public, even though all studios raise 
to the previous level. 

The second question as to how much new 
business may be secured by advertising a 
special discount is susceptible of no cate- 
gorical reply. The reader asking the ques- 
tion is located in a southwestern city of 
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some 50,000 population. He has plenty of 
competition, though he does not give details 
as to the local situation in regard to prices 
or trade conditions. 

There is no possible way of determining 
how much new business the studio in ques- 
tion would receive if it advertised a 10 or a 
20 per cent discount. If such methods have 
not been used in the city; if photography 
prices have for a long time been maintained 
on a conservative basis without great differ- 
ence, quality for quality, in different stu- 
dios, a widely heralded special offer of 20 
per cent discount for a period of two weeks, 
might result in a nice run of business for 
the time mentioned. It might easily happen 
that the number of sittings for the period 
would be doubled. On the other hand, if 
price cutting and discounts have been com- 
mon, such an offer, unaccompanied by other 
attractions, might pass almost unnoticed. 

If the studio had been making 50 sittings 
a week, with an average return of $5 from 
each sitting, that would, of course, mean 
$250 in business volume. If the profit were 
40 per cent, there would be $100 profit. 
Suppose a gain in sittings of 100 per cent 
due to a 20 per cent discount offer. ‘That 
would mean 100 sittings and the same aver- 
age would give a total volume of $500. But 
20 per cent discount would bring the receipts 
down to $400. If costs were the same, the 
profit would still be $100, but it would be 
no more. As a matter of fact, there would 
be a little gain in the profit ratio because the 
larger business would be done at a little 
lower expense percentage. The question is 
whether the small gain in profit due to larger 
volume would compensate for the double 
amount of work. 

To increase the amount of business done, 
even to double it, amounts to nothing unless 
there is an increase in net profit. 

In general, let me say that I consider dis- 
counts or price cutting the last and the least 
desirable means of increasing business. A 
studio that has no advantages over compet- 
ing studios, that has nothing it can advertise 
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that will appeal to the public as desirable in 
the way of service or workmanship, may 
have to offer lower prices if it offers any- 
thing as an inducement, but lower prices will 
not make people like cheaper work or cause 
them to be satisfied with inferior quality of 
photographs. 

In reply to the correspondent, I am going 
to say that while discount advertising may 
be made to pay in actual immediate returns, 
in a larger sense I believe it does not pay. 
It carries with it more disadvantages than 
advantages and makes more trouble than the 
profit is worth. 

And on top of all this I am going to say 
that there may be times when the advertising 
of a special discount is the thing to do. But 
it requires good judgment to pick out those 
exceptional times. 

os 


Teacher—‘Johnny, how many feet are there in a 
yard?” 

Johnny—“Well, it’s all according to how many 
people there are in the yard.” 


we 
Boss: “Late again? Don’t you know what 
time we start work.” 


Victim: “Nope, they’re always at it when I 
get here.” 
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Aerial Photography—(Conctuded) 


A Talk by Charles L. Vance at the P. A. of A. Convention in Chicago 


Taking it for granted that you know nothing 
of mapping, we will proceed with the instructions: 

The world is not round, neither is it as it is 
sometimes termed, an oblate spheroid, but, as for 
regular curvature, it approaches that state nearest. 
In reality, it is of the form known as a “geoid,” 
that is, we have an almost round body that. is 
twenty-six miles less in diameter from pole to pole 
than at the equator. Also, it has depressions at 
irregular intervals similar to the potato. These 
depressions and differences in altitude we call “con- 
tours,’ when mapping. When contours are excep- 
tionally abrupt, they can give the mosaic man 
untold difficulties. 

No doubt, you recall that on your map in the 
old geography there were longitude and latitude 
lines. Except that seamen used them to guide 


them to port, you probably have not given them’ 


much thought since. You will have to learn to 
read them now. 

A true map could only be made upon a geoid 
or sphere that duplicates the earth. When you 
look at a map, you are seeing a round body depicted 
on a flat surface. Parallels are as their name 
implies—parallel. Meridians are lines that slice 
the world into numerable slices from pole to pole. 
If we divide the world with these slices into 
seconds, we have 1,296,000 second lines north and 
south, and the same number east and west. 

The average mosaic that you will be called upon 
to make will include an area of about five to ten 
minutes each way. A second north and south at 
this latitude (Chicago) is about twenty-four feet 
longer than a second east or west. 

The method that I am now going to briefly 
describe for mapping is known as a polyconic pro- 
jection. It is the one that is used most when 
small maps or mosaics are made. If the area of 
the mosaic does not exceed eight by eight miles, 
you can, for all practical purposes, ignore the 
roundness of the earth’s surface. We will assume 
that the prints that you have tried are at a scale 
of one to ten thousand. ‘That is, one inch on your 
prints is equal to ten thousand inches on the 
ground. Lay out your board into squares, a minute 
each way. Here you will have to compute the 
value of a second of longitude, and a second of 
latitude for the center of your job. You will find 
a table in Bulletin 650 that gives values for the 
more common map scales 1: 24,000, 1: 10,000, etc. 
By interpolating, you can determine the value for 
your scale. If a large area is covered, you will 
have to allow for the curvature of the earth. The 
curvature for parallels is not very great at this 
latitude, but the longitudinal curvature is notice- 
able, if a map is made exceeding ten miles north 
and south. 

Draw your rectangles on the board, using the 
hardest pencil available, sharpened to a chisel point. 
A four or five foot straight edge is almost a neces- 


sity. Locate on your board all the points for 
which you have the longitude and latitude. ; 

You are now ready for the actual laying of the 
mosaic. Begin as near the center of the job as you 
have a print with a known point located on the 
board. Feather-edge and lay the print as previ- 
ously instructed. We use what we call a control 
point indicator for this. The indicator is a heavy 
base, with a projecting arm that contains a rising 
and falling needle, that can be set exactly over 
the point desired, and the needle raised. The print 
is then rubbed into contact, the needle lowered, and 
the print moved until the point on the print is 
exactly over the control point on the board. Con- 
tinue to lay the prints, matching points in this 
manner until the mosaic is complete. 

If the territory to be covered by your mosaic 
covers an area on your board exceeding 38 x 46 
inches, I would advise laying the job in two or 
more sections. Large mosaics are very unwieldy to 
handle. They are still more inconvenient to copy. 

When you have your board, or boards, properly 
laid and checked for accuracy you are ready for 
copying. I would try to discourage the delivering 
of the original. The risk of some of the prints 
spotting or fading, due to chemicals from the board 
on which they are laid, is very great. Good copies 
give a much better impression than the original 
mosaic. Of course, if engineering data are desired 
from the job, both copies and original should be 
delivered. 

The copying of a mosaic requires more skill than 
any one photographic process of which I know. 
A copy is demanded to an exact scale. That is 
difficult, because of the shrinkage of the paper 
on which the copy prints are made, and because of 
the distortion due to an imperfect lens, as well as 
the distortion arising from the difficulty in hold- 
ing the copy or copies perpendicular to the axis of 
the lens. 

We use a 24x24 process camera for this work. 
It is fitted with an easel that will accommodate a 
mosaic 8x12 feet. This is much larger than 
mosaics should be made, but we thought that one 
of that size was required at the time the easel was 
made. 

We make every copy at the approximate scale of 
the original, unless required for a specific purpose. 

We copy our mosaics in sections, making two, 
four, six or as many exposures as is required to 
cover the job. We fasten the mosaic solidly on the 
easel. Both the camera and the easel are firmly 
embedded in cement, and is checked frequently for 
determining if there is any warp or distortion. The 
easel has a lateral movement of ten feet, and a 
vertical movement of about six. Scales are pro- 
vided to show the amount of vertical and lateral 
movement. 

Beginning in one corner of the mosaic, copies 
are made in strips horizontally with a half-inch 
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overlap; that is, the easel is moved twenty-three 
and one-half inches each time until all are exposed. 
The easel is then raised vertically the width of the 
film, and exposures made in the same manner, until 
another strip is made. This last strip overlaps the 
top strip by half an inch. Continue to make strips 
until all are made. .If you have no camera of this 
type, you will have to improvise. Avoid copying 
with a small camera from which the negatives will 
have to be enlarged to any great extent. The grain 
of aerial films is coarse to begin with. A ten-foot 
hard road is approximately a hundredth of an 
inch in width on your mosaic original. No matter 
how perfect your copy negatives may be, there is 
a certain amount of loss in definition. How much 
loss depends upon the circle of confusion in the 
lens. The detail is so fine in an aerial mosaic that 
no amount of definition should be sacrificed. 

Better results will be had from time and tem- 
perature development, for you cannot lift these 
large films or plates from the tray for inspection 
without the danger of marring them. Since all 
your copies should have equal contrast and density 
—properly timing the development will give the 
best results. 

If the mosaic copies are to be delivered as a 
whole, it will be necessary to mount them in some 
manner. Due to the shrinking of the paper, it is 
best to replot the job when remounting. Unfortu- 
nately, paper does not expand and contract the 
same in either direction. Therefore, care will have 
to be exercised in mounting the copies in such a 
manner that they can be stretched slightly in one 
direction. If you have occasion to deliver the 
prints on semi-matt or velvet paper, watch out for 
expansion. The velvet papers sometimes expand 
a little greater in one direction than the other. 

Now, having given a slight idea of how the maps 
are made, we are facing the great problem that all 
photographers encounter, and that which is the 
deadfall to most—Costs. 

It takes two things to operate an aerial survey: 
brains and money. There are two reasons why I 
am not in the business for myself, and they are 
both of them. 

For the making of aerial maps, the very best 
talent that you can employ is none too good. There 
are many most excellent photographers in this 
country; many very capable engineers are in the 
business, too, but, when you try to combine the 
artist and the mathematician into one, you are 
making a hard combination to accomplish. Where 
the amount of business justifies this combination is 
not necessary, for you can split your work into 
departments, and the dark-room man need know 
but little of the mapping end of the business. Even 
this is fraught with difficulties. There is always 
the friction between the photographer and the 
mapper, and if you have been dealing with as many 
photographers as I have in the last ten years, 
you will know that some of them are hard to man- 
age. So, you can count on paying high salaries if 
you expect to keep your organization intact. 

There are but few photographic days suitable 
for mosaic making, and when these days come, the 
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owner must be prepared to take advantage of them 
and get every inch of film exposed that is possible. 
This means that a full force must be kept on the 
payroll at all times for you cannot afford to trust 
green men with photographic missions that are 
sure to cost you from three hundred to five thou- 
sand dollars to photograph. I know of one con- 
tract on which the operators have been working 
continually for a period of four years. 

I shall attempt to give some rough figures on the 
cost of mapping: if you wish to own your own 
plane, you will have to pay from $5000.00 up for it. 
Do not expect to get by with much less, for you 
are running a danger of having a fatal accident 
in using old, obsolete planes. Life is far more 
precious than money. The motor alone for the 
plane that we use in mapping costs about $5000. 
That motor is overhauled about every 150 flying 
hours at a cost of around a thousand dollars. This 
excessive cost of aeroplanes is why I would advise 
renting planes, unless you have business enough 
to keep your investment working for you. 

A good camera can be bought for about a 
thousand dollars. Our camera cost in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty-six hundred. A developing out- 
fit costs twelve hundred dollars, and this includes 
only tanks, reels and transfer stand. The aprons 
are made of celluloid, and consequently have to be 
replaced frequently. There are printers, enlargers, 
copying cameras and other apparatus that run the 
cost of your outfit up into a sum of not less than 
five thousand dollars. Capable help will cost a sum 
of six thousand dollars per year. You will be 
fortunate if you can find good men at that price. 
Rental of the plane will be not less than fifteen 
hundred per year, and if you own your own plane. 
the cost will be more. You will have to have 
insurance on both yourself and apparatus, as well 
as carry a little for your help—that will run into 
around five hundred dollars. Rent will cost you a 
thousand .dollars a year for any location that is at 
all suitable. Depreciation on apparatus will be 
another thousand, not counting the plane. Adver- 
tising, a thousand; sensitized material, etc., two 
thousand. You have overhead expense for which 
there is no way of estimating. So, you can see 
that if you do aerial business, you are sure to lay 
out at least twenty thousand dollars per year. If 
you are contemplating fully equipping your place, 
plane and all, you will have to materially increase 
this; for you are adding the cost of a pilot, and 
for a part of the time at least, a mechanic, for 
unfortunately none but the best of planes are 
equipped with self-starters. Owning your own 
plane will add ten thousand dollars to your costs 
the first year, and probably half that amount the 
next and succeeding years. 

Aerial photography is a business that demands 
selling to the public, therefore, you can expect a 
lean year or two to begin. So, if you are wise, 
you will have a sum in the bank sufficient to carry 
you for almost the entire first year. 

With all of this, I am not trying to discourage 
aerial operations, instead, I would rather encourage 
them. But to encourage aerial photography, one 
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must have prosperous concerns doing aerial work. 
Every photographer that fails to prosper is a 
handicap to the profession. He leaves scores of 
bad debts to the wholesale houses, and to your 
prospective customers that you, who are doing 
business on a legitimate margin of profit, have to 
pay. He does more—he leaves the impression 
among business men that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with aerial photography and photog- 
raphers in general. I have worked in a small city 
where competition failed in business. Our business 
failed to double; in fact there was scarcely a 
change in the volume of business. You, who are 
doing work for less than it costs, in the hope that 
your competitor will go out of business, have 
something to learn. 

Not long ago I was offered a place in a new 
organization that was starting on a mosaic job that 
would pay them around four thousand dollars. 
Other mosaics were contracted for that would 
have furnished a year’s work. The salary would 
have been quite liberal when compared with the 
amount Uncle Sam pays in these days of rigid 
economy. I inquired the price for which the 
contract was drawn, the amount of acreage, the 
time limit on the job, and the precision of the 
work to be done, and decided that I would stay 
where the check for my monthly wage would not 
be returned by the bank with those sad initials 
embellishing the corner—‘‘N. S. F.” 

Contrary to my expectations, the first job paid 
the expense, but no profit. Winter came on with 
its blanket of snow and bad weather conditions, 
leaving one perfectly good aerial concern idle. 
The operators did not think that they could afford 
to maintain: the force through the slack season, 
so they let them out. As photographic positions 
are easy to find as Christmas approaches, all his 
men found work. ‘The result was, that when a 
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Carl Klein, with Hammer 
Press Plate working \4s0 
of a second at f6.3, caught 
this gumper taking a bar 
with him at the Cathedral 
Horse Show. 


few good photographic days came.along, some 
negatives were made of the new contracts, but 
delivery could not be made on time. ‘Today the 
owner 1s bankrupt. Bankrupt with contracts on 
hand for a year’s work. But what is a year’s work 
if there is no profit in it? When you think that 
you are merely making expenses, you are not, you 
are falling behind. 

In order to Succeed in aerial photography, it will 
be necessary for you to forget some of the busi- 
ness traits that have been practiced by the pro- 
fession for many years. You cannot look upon 
Aerial Photography as a “Game.” ‘True, aerial 
photography, or any other business-life itself, is a 
game. But the term is an exceptionally poor one 
by which photographers designate their business. 
It smacks of “Graft.” In fact, I have heard many 
men say that they had. been in the graft for many 
years. When you start your aerial business, and 
find that your expenses are from thirty to fifty 
thousand dollars per year, you will discover that 
you have no “graft” or “game,” but you are verg- 
ing nearer “Big Business.” 

The people to whom you will sell aerial mosaics, 
maps and obliques, will not be short-skirted 
flappers, nor doting mothers who desire photo- 
graphs for sentimental reasons, but they will be 
people who expect to make a profit from every 
dollar that they invest in aerial photography. If you 
are not a salesman, you are going to have to secure 
the services of a man who can sell. I do not 
mean the type of salesman that goes out with a 
sample, and accosts the first man that comes to his 
mind. Your man will have to analyze from every 
angle the possible development in the territory in 
which he expects to sell. He will have to know 
“Business”—not the kind of business where hand- 
kerchiefs and neckwear are sold, but the kind of 
business that makes history. He will have to 
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anticipate the growth of any locality in advance. 
He will have to be there, not to meet one man who 
is interested, but to meet the Chamber of Com- 
merce, who may not be interested. He has to sell 
it. Remember that any man who can go out and 
sell aerial photographs can also go out and sell 
almost any high-priced article on the market. He 
must be able to convince railroad executives that 
a mosaic of their lines will be more valuable to 
them than an ordinary survey. It is highly prob- 
able that the railroad executive would call in an 
old gray-haired, seasoned engineer, who would 
talk to your salesman in terms of plane table and 
transit. Can you imagine a green, poorly-paid 
salesman closing a contract» with a combination 
like that? 

You are selling a contract of from two to twenty 
thousand dollars to men who think in terms of 
hundred-thousands and millions. You will have to 
conduct your sales accordingly. You are not don- 
ning a worn coat, a frayed collar, and going out to 
sell coupons for six beautiful five-by-sevens with 
one hand-colored swiveled, framed enlargement, at 
the unbelievable sum of five dollars. You are 
going out with an article that is worth money, real 
money. You will have to convince the buyer that 
your firm is responsible, your work accurate, and 
that your word is as good as a Federal bond. 
Then, before the sale is complete, you will have to 
sign on the dotted line and furnish bond that you 
have not lied about the accuracy more than two per 
cent, and that you will deliver the job on time. 

Do you think that you can fulfill the bill? If 
so, come on in and get your feet wet. You may 
get the impression that I am trying to discourage 
aerial photography—I am not. I desire more than 
anything else to see it built up on a sound, com- 
mercial footing, because it has great possibilities. 
For assisting in surveying, there is nothing like it. 
Don’t make the mistake of alienating the feelings 
of the civil engineer; he is your best friend, if 
you sell yourself to him. Your work will not 
rob him of his job, but will assist him. Our 
country is not half surveyed. As property becomes 
more valuable, more surveys will be made. If you 
can convince the engineer that, with your co-opera- 
tion, he can do his work better and cheaper, he has 
a better chance of landing the contract that has 
been near at hand for years. Where he once made 
a sketch map, there will now be a detailed one. 

There are thousands of prospects for aerial pho- 
tographs. I shall not attempt to give you a list 
of them, but rather will give you some of the uses 
that can be made of aerial photography. In civic 
planning, both vertical maps and obliques are valu- 
able. A little vertical from a mosaic of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, showing the stadium where Red 
Grange romped last year, was used by the parking 
committee for planning how to handle a seventy- 
five thousand crowd in a thirty thousand town. 
Permanent improvements were suggested, and 
made from this photograph. 

A complete mosaic map of Cook County would 
be invaluable to the City of Chicago in determin- 
ing where to widen the roads, and to watch the 
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future development of the city. Light and power 
companies use them. There are many aerial pho- 
tographic activities in the South at this particular 
time due to the power development there. The 
Army is completing a survey of the ‘Tennessee 
river basin, and other projects for the Geological 
Survey. Obliques and verticals offer a real help 
in improving shipping and docking facilities, agri- 
cultural activities, soil condition, forest fire hazards, 
timber acreage, oil development, county, state and 
national highway improvement, changes in the 
coast line, shoals and geodetic changes, and all 
should be photographed with the detailed accuracy 
of the aerial camera. 

And now I shall give you a few of the military 
uses, for they may suggest some commercial use 
to you. The oblique is of less military value than 
the vertical. We have two cameras that we use 
for surveying; one, the K-3 series, the other, the 
tri-lens camera that is used for mapping only. 
Since we have covered the method of procedure in 
mosaic making, I shall tell you a little of the tri- 
lens camera. 

The multiple lens idea originated in Austria. 
Just before our advent into the World War, Major 
Bagley began experiments with this type of camera. 
He has worked continually since on the develop- 
ment of the mapping cameras. ‘The newest model 
is equipped with four lenses instead of three. The 
principle involved is the same. This camera takes 
three pictures simultaneously; one vertical, one 
oblique at a determined angle to the left, and one 
with an equal angle to the right. The focal length 
of the vertical lens is a little less than the focal 
lengths of the oblique lenses. There is a single line 
in either oblique (parallel to the direction of flight) 
that has the same scale as the vertical photograph. 

These obliques are “restituted,” that is, they are 
projected as in enlarging, with the easel, negative 
and lens tilted to eliminate the foreshortened per- 
spective of the oblique entirely. Of course, build- 
ings are distorted by this process, but in mapping, 
we are after the lay of the land only. When used 
for straight mapping, the negatives are flown dur- 
ing good weather, the prints made in the labora- 
tory, and each set of three prints from the simul- 
taneous exposures are matched together. That is 
all the assembling that is done in using the tri- 
lens camera. By a method known as radial control, 
or from the angular extension of lines from one set 
of prints to another, maps showing perfect detail 
can be made. The superiority of this camera over 
the ordinary aerial camera for straight mapping is 
that so much more territory may be covered per 
exposure. At an altitude of fourteen thousand 
feet, a strip can be photographed from Chicago to 
Champaign, Illinois (140 miles) in one flight 
covering a width of about ten miles. With three 
such cameras a good sized battle front can be 
photographed in an hour. We use this camera 
on unsurveyed land for securing control points for 
our mosaics when they are to be procured in no 
other way. You can readily see the advantage of 
using a means of mapping where sufficient data 
can be secured in a week to keep the office engin- 
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eers working all winter. As proof positive that 
there is real merit back of the aerial survey, the 
National Geological Survey is using T-type prints 
for some extended surveys at this time. They are 
using them because they get cheaper and better 
information from them. 

You probably do not realize that when you look 
at a map of northern Alaska that the contours 
(height above sea level) were determined with the 
use of a panoramic camera, and those elevations 
were plotted by photographic means at a saving 
of time and thousands of dollars. You probably do 
not realize that when you see a map of central 
Illinois that much of the data therein contained 
were made with the co-operation of the aerial 
camera. 

I have a little prediction to make. In twenty- 
five years you will be able to step into almost any 
county seat town in the State of Illinois, and pick 
out any farm, any house, any river, or favorite 
fishing spot, from copies of aerial maps. I shall 
tell you a secret: I picked out a nice bunch of 
trees and a river on an aerial photographic mosaic 
of territory which I had never seen at close hand. 
I filled the car with gasoline in the evening, took 
the trusty fly-rod and tried my luck with the fishes. 
It worked. In these days of poor fishing aerial 
photography is worth while just to locate the 
fishing holes. 

Millions of pictures were made in the last war. 
No doubt, they were a great help. In the next war, 
if we are unfortunate enough to have a next, there 
will be much more than in the past, for aviation 
will, undoubtedly, play a great part. Unfortu- 
nately, in the last war we did not wake up to our 
needs in time, and as a consequence, the major 
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portion of photographic development fell upon the 
French and English. A Frenchman’s idea of 
apparatus is entirely different from our own— 
therefore, we have a mixture of French, English 
and American apparatus in our service. We are 
making fair progress with long distance photog- 
raphy. A flashlight method has been devised for 
spotting the enemy with the camera in the dead of 
night. Photographs are now successfully made and 
finished in the air in a surprisingly short time. We 
have yet to solve a method of determining exactly 
the contour of the earth’s surface from the air; 
and a means of hastening the drying of films, and 
the rapid production of prints. It is most difficult 
to get our engineers to develop finishing methods, 
because there is nothing spectacular in dark-room 
equipment development. Gradually, however, we 
are coming into our own. Let us hope that it will 
be the best in the world, and—that you, who are 
engaged in civilian pursuits, will reap the advan- 
tage of our efforts. If there is any co-operation 
needed, any assistance desired, you can usually 
depend on some help from Uncle Sam. He is a 
little slow in his correspondence; a little careful 
and cautious in his expansion program; he is 
mighty slow in raising your pay if you happen to 
be working for him, but with all, he is a pretty 
good chap to be working for and with and 

should the occasion arise, every citizen in 
this audience is for him. 


we 


“My dear,” he said as he viewed his wife in her 
new spring outfit, “I should think you’d feel like 
a human dynamo.” 

“Why so?” she asked. 


“Everything you have on is charged.” 
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A Proclamation 


For nearly twelve months a group of Cleveland photographers, 
has labored earnestly and incessantly for a national “PhotogriphWeek, 
[It now receives birth in the city of its conception, and will soon be 
a nation-wide movement. | 


Therefore, be it proclaimed that’ Photograph Weels” hereby re- 
coves official sanction and encouragement. Its for the qood of 
all. as the art of photography ts itself a living record of the Past, 
a comfort for the Present, and a guide for the Future. It touches 
the common life of all people. It draws From Life itself its sub- 
stance, and gives backs te life what might have been lost. 


The day dies, but memory lives. Remembrance itself 
grows faint, but Photography fulfills its mission of keeping tt 
ever bright and fresh —“The attar of Life? The Flower fades, its 
fragrance is no more; so it might have been with the days of our 
life and the sweetness of them. 


The child grows and ts a chtld no more, The bride tsa 
mother; the family ts scattered, the voice is still ------+ s0 it 
might have been, but Photography, more than all agents ofour 
intellect, holds fast to what ts dear to our hearts and transforms» 
the changing into the tmmutable — the transient into the eter- 
nal. The fragrance, the very essence of Life is distilled and held 
in abeyance by the art of Photography. 


The races of peoples set boundaries one against another, 
but Photography knows not race, nor creed, norcolor. Itis the 
great Humanizer; more potent than words, more vital than song. 
Tt strengthens our allegiances and dispels our fears. It seeks the 
cpp te the Mysterious, and makes of them something familiar and 
ti1selul. 


It is indispensable in industry, astronomy, in science — in 
all of which it contributes towards human advancement and welfare. 
All that— and more! It is Life! compounded of the laughter, the 


dreams and tears of Lite. 


Be photographed yourself, and have your loved ones photo- 
graphed during “Photograph Week? 


Nov. 14 to 20, 1926 


To this we put our hand: 
Mayor of Cleveland 


The bob Cease Clevahew dS 


The result of the combined efforts of eighteen Cleveland Photographers 
(See page 635) 
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Professional Photographers 
of Cleveland 


At a meeting of the Professional Photog- 
raphers of Cleveland (a society) at the 
Cleveland Photographic Society’s new club 
there were three 


rooms, November _ 5th, 
speakers. 
Mr. Frank Hartman, President of The 


Amateur Club, opened the meeting with a 
few words of welcome to his Club, and 
followed this with a wonderful talk, “Let’s 
Stick Together.” 

Mie... Vinson, 
tary, gave a learned talk on “The Impor- 
tance of Photography.” 

This was followed by a talk by Virginia 
D. Whitaker, which was sharp and to the 
point. She chose for her subject ‘“‘Photog- 
raphy and the Public,” also bearing directly 
on co-operation among photographers. 


our National Secre- 


ETHEL STANDIFORD MEHLING, 
President. 


MR. HARTMAN’S TALK 


Working at cross purposes never accom- 
plished anything. If I were in the market for 
a team of horses, I would buy that team in 
which both horses start simultaneously at the 
word of command, each pulling consistently, 
until the load commenced to move—and then 
would continue to pull until the work in hand 
was accomplished. 

A cable which will hold at anchor a mighty 
vessel, is made up of hundreds of tiny strands 
of steel, none of which in themselves is strong 
enough to accomplish anything, but -all 
together they exert a tremendous influence on 
the welfare of an ocean liner. 

A certain man had four sons and, calling 
them about him one day, pointed to a pile of 
sticks which lay on the ground before him. 
“Each one of you pick up a stick and see if 
you can break it.” The sons did as he bid them 
and the sticks were easily broken across their 
knees. “Now select four sticks and bind them 
securely together.” This was done. Handing 
the bundle to the youngest son he commanded, 
“Break it!” The youngest strove with all his 
strength to break the bundle of sticks—but 
could not. Each of the other sons tried, in 
succession, to snap the bundle in two, but it 
could not be done. Then the father said, 
“Singly, each of you could easily break any 
stick in that bundle, but tied together, none of 
you can. Remember always, my sons, that, as 
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More Opportunities 


for Profitable Work 


can be realized on by 
you, through the 
possession of 


Victor Portable 
Flash Bags 


They supply smokeless illumination 
wherever desired. 


Are quickly set up, can be reloaded 
without any smoke escaping. 


Strong, Light and Compact 
Send for descriptive folder 


J.H. SMITH & SONS CO. 
1229 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Enlargements 


On leading bromide and chloride papers 
High-grade projection prints for portrait and 
commercial photographers. Especially 
equipped for large sizes and quantity work 


Copying 


Enlarged or reduced negatives or positives. 


Contact Printing 
on Platinotype, Palladiotype and Satista 


papers—the world’s standard for quality 
and permanence. 


Art Work 


Finished prints and enlargements in black 
or sepia. Try our “Sepia-Tints”—sepia en- 
largements beautifully finished with just a 
touch of colors. Made from life negatives or 
good copies. Price lists, etc., sent on request. 


Service Department 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. F 
AMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | | 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J: WALL 
JER Gig TES Stal DS 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READY NOW! 


etouching and Finishing 
for Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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you go through life, ‘In union there is 
strength.’ ”’ 

We are dependent,.one upon the other, for 
much of our success, our strength in life. 

The late J. H. Patterson, former president 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
founded and built up one of the most remark- 
able industries of our time by following out the 
old adage, “We are a part of all we have met.” 
We believed sincerely that as much could be 
learned from a lowly laborer as from a suc- 
cessful banker and the tremendous industry he 
has left behind has proven he was right. 

The very profession of photography is a 
grouping of technical steps which leads up to 
the crowning whole—a_ successful portrait. 
Leave out one step and theré is*no picture: 
Hanging together, keeping step, one for all, 
all for one, should be the composite motto for 
any organization which wishes to. be successful. 

Penny squeezing and dollar shaving should 
not be tolerated. Petty jealousies have no place 
in a modern organization. If they are there 
that organization is not modern and will not 
endure. Organization means protection, and 
protection means advancement. ‘The time is 
past when we keep our secret processes and pet 
formulz to ourselves. Your competitor knows 
them all—and a lot more. Your competitor 
forges ahead, not because he knows more about 
photography than you do, and I speak gener- 
ally, but because he brings into his business the 
spirit of friendliness and fair play. People 
like to deal where they are treated in a friendly 
manner, and where they are given to under- 
stand that there will be fair play. 

Modern business is founded on these two 
principles. You can cite me no accepted rule 
in dealing with the public today that has not 
for its foundation both of these great policies. 
Therefore, do not curse your competitor for 
taking business away from you when in real- 
ity he is only picking up that which you are 
sweeping from your doorstep. 

So you must admit that, when you join a 
Society formed for the good of the profession, 
and elect officers to aid in formulating plans to 
carry out an idea, the big thing for you to do 
is to plug and plug hard to bring that idea to 
perfection, no matter whose idea it is, even 
though from your most successful competitor. 
The man whom we call a knocker generally 
knocks, not because the other man is wrong 
but because he is right, and right must prevail. 
The truly progressive man does not knock— 
he leads—and those who are willing to follow 
him will reap their reward. 

There is no place for a dormant man today; 
either he advances or he drops behind. The 
man who is being left behind is the one who 
best handles the hammer—not because he is 
right—but because he is wrong. Sticking 
together, forgetting petty jealousies, and “how 
much does it cost”’—remembering only the 
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ultimate outcome of an idea, will place you far 
on the way toward your goal—and your goal 
is what? Whatever you—as an organization 
—choose to make it. Those who say that it 
cannot be done are continually being inter- 
rupted by those who are doing it. 

I cannot refrain from speaking a word to 
you about the amateur. I am sorry to learn 
that there are some professional photographers 
in the world who decry the work of the ama- 
teur photographer on the grounds that much 
business is being taken from the professional 
photographer. In certain cases this may be 
true, in many others not true. 

I know a young lady who was deserted by 
her husband. Her baby was about four months 
old when this happened. Mother love prompted 
this young lady to call on a certain photog- 
rapher to have her baby’s picture taken. When 
told that the cheapest picture she could get 
would be $25.00 per dozen, she turned away 
with tears in her eyes. This sum she could not 
pay. The result was that those pictures will be 
taken by a member of this Club at a small cost 
to that mother who is unable to pay much 
through no fault of her own. 

Do you believe that this is competition? 
Time was when people feared, and I use the 
word advisedly, to go to a professional photog- 
rapher for a setting. They classed him in the 
same catagory as a doctor or a dentist. They 


were ill at ease and the resultant picture showed 
it. ‘This uneasiness on the part of the sitter 
was brought about by the clumsy camera then 
in use, the head rest, the long exposure, the 
“Look pleasant, please,” when they felt any- 
thing but pleasant, and other things, all of 
which have since been done away with by the 
modern photographer. 

Manufacturers will tell you that the changes, 
which have made “having your picture taken” 
more pleasant ‘and less. trying to the nerves, 
have been brought about by the amateur. Let 
lis see, 

The amateur photographer knows what a 
lens is. He was not satisfied with a cheap lens. 
He demanded them faster and faster until they 
now have attained the speed of f1.8, fast 
enough to obtain a fully exposed negative in a 
lighted theatre in 1/10 of a second. The ama- 
teur demanded a good camera. They are 
legion. . There are those in this audience who 
can remember the slipshod boxes of bygone 
days; you wouldn’t use them now. The ama- 
teur demanded pictorial quality—hence the 
soft, and diffused focus lens. The amateur 
begged and is still insisting upon faster plates 
and paper. Not one of you professionals ever 
thought of using film in your work years ago. 
Film as you know it today, with its superb 
emulsions, is a direct descendant of the amateur 
roll film used by thousands of camera enthu- 
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siasts in the past. The profits from the sale 
of that roll film enabled the Eastman Kodak 
Company and other manufacturers to carry on 
costly experiments which finally culminated in 
the par speed and super speed film in use in the 
modern photographic establishments of today. 

Your chemicals are cheaper and purer on 
account of the constant demand by the amateur 
for dependable items to work with. Many 
dark-room . facilities are the direct result soi 
demands of the amateur, to say nothing of 
numberless inventions and working methods 
that have come. directly from him,. In fact, 
almost every improvement in photography in 
the past few years has been made, not because 
a few thousand professionals wanted it, but 
because several hundred thousands of amateurs 
demanded it. And yet today there are pro- 
fessionals who are not using the modern 
materials that can be obtained. 

I know a photographer on the west side who 
does not know what kind of a lens he is using 
—he bought it of a man who came around— 
he can take pictures with it—oh! yes !—he has 
had it long-enough to learn all about the lens, 
but—and here is where his ignorance is appar- 
ent—should he lose that lens through theft or 
fire, or from some other cause, he could not 
replace it, not knowing what kind of a lens to 
ask for! As a matteroi fact, it wastay old 
style Verito he bought, and he did not know 
that this same Verito lens has been much 
improved in the last few years. And he is not 
the only one! That is why I say that today 
there are professional photographers who are 
not using the modern materials that can be 
obtained. 

Very few people there are today who do not 
know what a negative is, or who are not 
familiar with an enlargement, thanks to the 
amateur photographer. Get people to think 
- photography, and talk photography, show them 
that they need photography, and there is today 
no branch of endeavor that does not need it, 
and they will soon begin to buy photography. 


The professional can not do it alone; the ama-. 


teur can not do it alone, but by working 
together, harmoniously, side by side, pulling 
for the King of Sciences, they can make tre- 
mendous strides. So let us, as lovers of pho- 
tography, both amateur and professional, keep 
pace with the advances which are sure to come 
in the next few years, and we will not be able 
to supply all of the demands which will be 
made upon us. The professional photographer 
will be the gainer, for he has not only the love 
of the work in his heart but he has an added 
incentive—that of earning a living by it. 

I want to tell you a story which will make 
the subject of my talk remain with you long 
enough for you to give the matter some thought 
and then, forgetting dollars for awhile, firmly 
resolve to boost photography, no matter where 
or in what guise you find it, for it is still pho- 
tography and your game, until it grows to such 
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proportions that instead of finding the work 
you will be put to it to find time for the work. 

A certain man was forced to leave his wife 
and children and seek employment in another 
city. He was gone a long time and having 
received no letter from him, the wife decided 
that it was necessary that he should know the 
state of affairs in his home, so she penned the 
following letter: 

“Dear John:—The money you left us is all 
gone. There is no food in the house. If you 
do not send us some money by Saturday at the 
latest, I will take the children and go to the 
poorhouse.”’ 

Signed >"{Saran- 

In a few days she received the following 
reply :— 

“Dear Sarah: I am sorry to learn of your 
condition. Please wait till Monday. I'll be 
home—and we'll all go in together!” 

Thus we come again to the subject of my 
talk, “‘Let’s Stick Together,’ come what may, 
for the good of one and of all. Our star is in 
the ascendant, the knockers and tag alongs are 
dying a natural death, the workers and boosters 
are crowding the wagon; let’s hitch it to yonder 
star, and bye and bye, as we look back along 
the road we've taken, it will surprise us, the 
distance we’ve traveled—and apparently with- 
out effort. 


MR. VINSON’S REMARKS 


There are two great forces working today 
for the betterment of the world. Religion is 
the greater of these, for no “individual 
business, no nation, and no civilization can 
succeed in the final analysis that is not founded 
on the basis of all religion, the Christ precept 
to love your neighbor as yourself. 

The first step towards the realization of this 
precept is the spelling of ignorance. We are 
always suspicious and afraid of that of which 
we are not familiar with. 

Photography is the greatest and most effect- 
ive material force working in the world today 
for the dispelling of ignorance. 

Photography is the force or process that is 
doing more towards making the peoples of the 
world better acquainted with each other and 
by so doing is bringing them closer together. 

It is well at this time to try and arrive at a 
definition as to what a photograph really is. 

The definition that I have arrived at is: “A 
photograph is a pictorial reproduction by a 
mechanical process of a person, place, event, or 
thing. When we look at photography and 
photographers in this life, their importance to 
our present day civilization cannot be over- 
estimated for they become the greatest and 
most accurate reporters of history. 

This was brought home to me the other day 
after viewing the movie of “Ben Hur” and I 
marvelled at the tremendous amount of 
research work that must have been necessary 
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It begins where others leave off! 


That describes the ability of the Cirkut Camera No. 
10 ina nut shell. Ifa group or real estate development 
crowds an 8x 1o the Cirkut will make it 8x12, 8x14 
or any other length up to 20 feet. 

If the vantage point is too near or too far away the 
Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat with focal lengths 


of 10%, 24 and 18 inches will help to correct the image 
size. This lens is standard equipment. 

The materials of which the Cirkut is made are the 
best, this is well known. It is made for daily, hard usage. 
Avia considering its unique suitability for groups, factory 
pictures, harbor developments, mining and forestry 
records, etc., it should find daily employment. 


The outfit complete consists of the Cirkut Camera, No. 10 taking 6, 8 or Io inch film; 4 x 4 
inch lens board; Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat Lens, Series II in double Valve Shutter; 
Cirkut gears for regulating speed, Cirkut Tripod Head and Professional Tripod Legs. Two carry- 
ing cases are furnished. 


The Cirkut Camera No. 10 is made by the Folmer Graflex Corporation. 


See this camera at your Stockhouse 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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in order to produce it and the totally inade- 
quate resources that were available or authori- 
tated that might tell accurately of the life, 
architecture, dress, accoutrements, and habits 
of the people at that time. And then I stopped 
to think of the complete and accurate photo- 
graphic records that are available to the pro- 
ducer at such a film as the. “Bie Paradew 
Every activity, every maneuver, every detail of 
dress, of all participants from the World War 
has been preserved through the adequate use 
and understanding of photography. 

However, tonight we are primarily inter- 
ested in portrait photography. Let us consider 
its importance from this angle. 

Portrait photography primarily is founded 
on sentiment. If I have my portrait taken 
solely upon my own initiative, it becomes a 
matter of business or of vanity. Personally, 
I do not believe that but a very small percent- 
age of portraits are taken for either of these 
reasons. 

They are taken, from my small observation 
at the present time, because of the sentimental 
demand that is made upon us by our neighbors, 
mothers, wives, children, or friends. When 
you finally wake up to the fact that your 
mother has not had her portrait taken in fifteen 
or twenty years, and that she is getting pretty 
well along in life, you’re going to get busy and 
get after tand’ keep alter her untiig siiewna- 
visited a photographer. In after years when 
she has left you, that photograph is prized 
beyond all of your earthly possessions. The 
same thing can be said of the photographs you 
have of childhood friends and social and busi- 
ness tramps. 

When you consider portrait photography in 
that light, you realize that you’re dealing on 
two of the most powerful motives that govern 
our life: sentiment and memory; and selling 
photography is a comparatively easy job when 
you work from that standpoint. It becomes a 
labor of love, of imagination, and inspiration. 

The man who can sell photography, either 
portrait or commercial, on the basis of cut price 
or so much per dozen, has certainly got a hard 
role to hold. The first thing for the photog- 
rapher is to get the real vision of the import- 
ance of photography and the photographer and 
then sell it or rather tell a story to the public. 
He will find plenty of interested listeners. 


we 


He—“I suppose you think you understand all 
about the country since you’ve been here a week. 
Well, what is buckwheat ?” 

She—“Wheat that sells for a buck a bushel.” 


ie 


Wife—“Women are not extravagant. A woman 
can dress smartly on a sum that would keep a 
man looking shabby.” 

Husband—*That’s exactly what happens in this 
family.” 
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They Run Better With Gas 


C. H. CLAUDY 


I looked out of the window. “Son,” I 
remarked to my eldest hopeful, “Where is 
Lizzie ?” 

“Lizzie is spending the night a mile and 
a half from here!” answered Son. “She 
ran out of gas coming home from a dance 
last night, and I had to hoof it in!” 

“It has been demonstrated, I believe,” I 
observed, mildly, “that they do run better 
with gas in the tank.” 

“So is your old man!” was his affection- 
ately disrespectful come-back. “Pop, you'll 
take me to the gas station, and then to the 
car, and lend me a couple of dollars, and 
bring the can back to the garage, won’t 
you?” 

If you have young hopefuls, you know 
the answer. I did. I have run out of gas 
myself, on occasion. 

We all run out of gas, sometimes. Not 
only the liquid by which we run our auto- 
mobiles, but that gaseous power with which 
we run our businesses. Every once in so 
often we run out of ideas, of new notions. 
We get in a rut, go stale, get tired of the 
job. 

When Son runs out of gas, Pop supplies 
transportation and often the necessary loan 
until pay day to provide fuel for the little 
Lizzie. But when Pop runs out of business 
gas, or you, as a portrait photographer, run 
out of new ideas, where is the “Pop” who 
can supply us and drag us to the gas station 
and pay the money and start us on our way 
rejoicing ? 

There isn’t any “Pop” for ‘most some 
We have to be our own “Pop” for such 
occasions. 

When I run out of ideas, I go to books, 
to people, to nature, to a show, to any and 
every sort of a change which will alter the 
rut [ am in, drag my seldom brain, if any, 
out of the slough of despond, try to get a 
new mental perspective by a complete 
change of mental habitat. If I have been 
reading Saturday Evening Post literature, 
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I take a whirl at the Story of Philosophy. 
If I have been vaudevilling, I go to see 
Shakespeare. If I have been hearing lec- 
tures, I go deliver one. If I have been 
sticking too close to the desk, I get out in 
the open, take a lunch, go for a tramp, roll 
on the ground, behave like the small boy 
grown up, which most of us are, and come 
back finding that in some mysterious and 
non-understood way, Mother Nature has 
filled my gas tank again and that I am again 
on the road to production. 

It seems to me that a portrait photog- 
rapher has every excuse for running out of 
his mental gas. He is continually engaged 
in the solution of the same problem, which 
is never twice alike! He must transmute 
beauty to paper, if there is beauty there; if 
there isn’t, he must, somehow, create it, if 
it is creatable. If it isn’t, he must catch the 
character, pin the personality to a sheet of 
paper, produce in monotone the illusion .f 
living flesh. That, in the language of the 
street, is “some task.” It is no wonder that 
the mind, the flesh and the spirit of the 
photographer sometimes falter, that his 
mental engine refuses to run, and that he is 
in need for a “Pop” to come and help him 
out. 

If he is wise, he doesn’t compromise with 
expediency, or put off the trip to the gas 
station. He stands not upon the order of 
his going, but goes at once. ‘To what he 
goes, and where he finds it, each is a law 
unto himself. I know one very eminent 
member of the game who closes up his 
immediate affairs, puts the studio in charge 
of an assistant and takes a trip to the con- 
tinent. Alas, not all of us are situated, 
either financially or otherwise, so that we 
can take so expensive a brand of gas for our 
stalled engine. But there is nothing to stop 
many of us from a week-end trip, a mid- 
winter vacation. 

There is Something to stop many of us— 
myself included—from running away to a 
new gas station, very often. That is why 
I have developed my own foolish little tech- 


YOU HAVE 


A SILVER MINE 


IN YOUR STUDIO 
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Operate it without labor, odor, 
or inconvenience, with 


KAN-RITE 


The modern Hypo precipitant, 
and make 


1000% Profit 


At your Supply House, or 


Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co. 
PORTAGE, WIS. 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


‘COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Franklin Was Right! 


“Haste makes waste” 
Arrange now for your Christmas Photographs. 


Your portrait will stamp your Christmas Gift 


Suggestions 
for Your 
Christmas 
Advertising 


with your own personality. 


ALEXANDER STUDIO 


nique of the complete change, the less 
effective that it is so short, the more effec- 
tive that it is so sudden. ‘Those of us who 
are addicted to shower baths, know that the 
real dehight of that most intriguing method 
of bathing, 1s to turn off the hot water and 
sucot down the cold, all at once, in a hurry. 
It’s. the 
shock which makes the blood go tingling. 


A gradual change is anathema! 


It’s the same way with the tired mind. A 
gradual change, a slow alteration, will not 
do much for stimulating. It’s the quick and 
sudden change which takes the place of a 
long rest, when the mind slows up or stops 
from lack of mental gas. 

I recommend my method to all those who 
are mentally tired. Try it fora day. Think 
of whatever it is which is most diametri- 
cally opposite to your usual way of spending 
a day, and go do that. The wilder it is, the 
stranger it is, the greater the time since you 
have done it, the better it is. One chap I 
knew got out his old bicycle that he hadn’t 
ridden for years, and rode twenty-five miles 
in the country! Imagine his stiffness, but 
he protested he didn’t mind being stiff in the 
joints, as long as the stiffness was out of his 
mental machinery ! 

Try it—or something equally idiotic—next 
time you run out of gas! 
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Golfer: “Doctor, you remember you recom- 
mended golf to take my mind off my work?” 

Doctor: “Yes.” 

Golfer: “Well, can you prescribe something 
now to get it back again?” 
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; AMONG THE SOCIETIES | 
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H. Lancaster, of Martinez, Calif., was elected 
president of the Photographers’ Association of 
Northern California at the meeting held in San 
Francisco, October 11. 
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E. Pierson, with a studio in the Bay Building, 
Seattle, Wash., was elected president of the Seattle 
Commercial Photographers’ Association, at the 
annual session on October 21. Frank Jacobs was 
elected vice president and Rose Morgan secretary 
and treasurer. The directors named include the 
three officers and Lester Rounds, L. G. Link- 
letter and I. J. Webster. 
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The Michigan Photographers’ saciety closed 
its semi-annual convention in Ypsilanti, Mich., on 
October 5, with a business session at which time 
officers for the ensuing year were elected. Lewis 
E. Innes, Lansing, was chosen president, and 
Norton L. Avery, Lansing, secretary-treasurer. 
Harry A. Young, Kalamazoo, is the new vice- 
president. ; 

The society accepted an invitation to hold its 
April meeting in Lansing, in the new Olds hotel. 

x 


On October 20, at the Payne Studio in Watkins, 
N. Y., was held a meeting of the Finger Lakes 
Section of the Professional Photographers’ Society 
of New York State. Mr. Payne is serving his 
second year as president of the association. The 
main features of the meeting were the Salon 
exhibit of pictures from the national association, 
for study, and a demonstration of photograph- 
ing children by Miss Peggy Stewart, of Canan- 
daigua. A try-out was also given of a new light- 
ing system recently installed in the studio by 
Mr. Payne. 3 
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The Southeast Kansas Photographers’ Club met 


_in convention recently in Iola, Kansas, with a large 
number of photographers present. 


The object of 
the meeting was a “get-together” meet and for 
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discussion of business pertaining to their line of 
work. The members meet once a year for a talk- 
fest and a general all-round good time. They talk 
business too, and display samples of their work and 
compare work of different kinds. The meeting was 
a very successful one. The following were elected 
for the ensuing year: A. E. Gibson, Iola, Presi- 
dent; Ed Peterson, Parsons, Vice-President; H. H. 
McClure, Chanute, Secretary; and D. C. Hooper, 
of the Frazier Studio, Ft. Scott, Treasurer. 

The next annual meeting will be held at the 
D. D. Degler Studio in Yates Center some time 
in September, 1927. 
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Photograph Week—November 14 to 20 


A new society has been organized in Cleveland, 
called “The Cleveland Photograph Week Society,” 
composed of eighteen portrait photographers. 

These eighteen have the distinction of being the 
first organization to “put over’ ‘Photograph 
Week.” 

In about three days they raised a fund of $490, 
advertising in the rotogravure section of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, collectively, using two large 
bill boards, street car signs and window cards for 
the individual photographer. A proclamation was 
written and was signed by the Mayor of Cleveland, 
and sent to the papers as publicity, along with other 
publicity stories. 

A strong bond has been formed between these 
few pioneers and they are all enthusiastic, and are 
already forming: plans for next year’s work. 

Officers: Ethel Standiford Mehling, President ; 
Fred Bill, First Vice-President; Clifford Norton, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Members: Harry C. Beitt, The Bukovnik Stu- 
dios, Chircosta Studios, Church Studio, Crowley- 
Stokes Studio, Jack Clifford Studios, The Hill 
Studio, B. A. Marquard, Newman Studio, Julia 
Butler Sanker, J. J. Schmidt, S. Jay Webb Studio, 
G. J. Weaver, Harry A. Cole Studio, William 
Hudlett. 

If other associations are interested, they may 
send for particulars about this proclamation and 
the way of working it. They will find it exceed- 
ingly helpful in promoting a “Photograph Week” 
in their locality and helping individual business. 


Hie STANDIFORD STUDIG: 
ETHEL STANDIFORD MEHLING. 


e 
Wallies] " Pa.” 
Father: “Yes, Willie.” 
Willie: “Pa, how is it that my hair has grown 


longer than yours when yours has grown longer 

than mine?” 

2 

There: was a photographer who lived in a stew. 

He had so many bad accounts he didn’t know 
what to do. 

He fired his employees without any pay 

And wept when he saw them all going awa . 


Photographer’s Mother Goose. 
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HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 
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Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MAss. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
BETTER POCSITIONS ° BETTER PAY 


Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY PaetcEnsrving and 


Oo 
Three-Color Work. 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. Weassist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
easy; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY. 
1) 


Illinois College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 
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Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
‘has. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
oF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 
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JUST THE THING FOR THE CHRISTMAS RUSH! 


They make the 
children smile 


They please 
Srown-ups 


They please _ 
the children 


They please 
everybody 


THE “GO-GETTER” PUPS 


OU’VE often wanted one of those mitt dogs when photo- 
graphing the kiddies—we have ’em. They are just right 

to fit the hand and you can also tuck the bulb in the skirt so as 
to leave the left hand free. Made in a good grade of plush, are 
indestructible, and will last for years. If they become soiled, 
they can be readily dry cleaned. We’ve two sizes made specially 
for the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY — the regular size, No. 1, will 
fit all size hands; if your hand is small, ask for the No. 2 size. 


PRICE, $1.75 POST PAID 
or, with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, $3.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One-eighth the actual size 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Western Photo & Supply Co. 
Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 


208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘Snap Shots’’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
4 (Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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in the only perfect way 
‘Vos only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, | 
clamps, springs } 
or locks used. in 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 
Binder or a complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoToc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@ We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


‘Over 2.000 sold and FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


never a complaint. 


ORLA AGMA CLA UCN U LESCAUT AA 


ETERNATETETP WORE PUUE OTT CRTE TRE TERTETPUGLOPeT OT TT SER TVVTrPETT VEDA AETENTEE 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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| LIGHT AN? SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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La Pine-Rogers have opened a studio at 4707 
University Way, Seattle, Wash. 


C. F. Bailey, Toledo photographer, has formed 
the Commercial Photographic Co., and opened his 
studio October 18, at 2417 Auburn Avenue. 


The George Lass Studio of Sedalia, Mo., is now 
located in its new quarters at 518 South Ohio 
Avenue. The formal opening was held October 16. 


George H. Hastings, of Newtonville, Mass., 
was hit by a taxicab on November 5, and a bone 
in his left foot broken by the rear wheel going 
over it. Mr. Hastings is equipping a ground floor 
studio at Watertown, Mass. 


You have heard about the shoemaker’s children 
going barefoot? Well, Harry Givens, of Bucklin, 
Kansas, who was chosen president of the South- 
west Photographers’ Club at its Wichita meeting, 
had a call for his photo from a Wichita paper, and 
had to rummage through his shop and then through 
the things at home to find a picture of himself. 


Albert E. Murphy, of Saginaw, Mich., was the 
speaker at the noon meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
on October 19, taking for his subject, “Photo- 
graphic Portraiture.” 

“The uses of picture making are almost limitless 
today,” Mr. Murphy pointed out, “and its artistic 
side is only recently being widely developed. It is 
the fourth industry of the country,” he said, “and is 
both useful and artistic. It is estimated that 
20,000,000 people in the United States take pictures, 
but there are few who make the work an art.” We 
congratulate Mr. Murphy and wish more photog- 
raphers would talk before their luncheon clubs. 
It’s good work and should be encouraged. 


| = OBITUARIES = 


Al Downs Rice, of the Campbell Art Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., died on November 1. Mr. Rice 
was a former president of the Professional Pho- 
tographers’ Society of New York and a man 
highly esteemed. 


George T. Nichols, fifty-six years old, for more 
than twenty-two years a commercial photographer 
at Duquesne, Pa., died in his home, 10 South First 
Street, October 24. He had been a resident of the 
community for more than twenty-five years, moy- 
ing there from St. Clairsville, O. He leaves his 
widow, three brothers and one sister. 


Heber H. Thomas, sixty-three, of 2355 High- 
land Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah, manager of the 
Thomas Studio, for many years a prominent resi- 
dent of Ogden, died October 9, in a Salt Lake 
hospital following a brief illness. Mr. Thomas 
underwent an operation about a year ago and 
apparently recovered, but recently his health began 
to fail and he was again taken to the hospital. Mr. 
Thomas was born in Wales and came to this 
country when fourteen. He settled in Ogden and 
was .a pioneer photographer there until about 
fifteen years ago when he moved to Salt Lake. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Nellie Dana 
Thomas, two daughters and a son. 
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[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 
IN WHICH IS INCORPORATED "THE PHOTOGRAPHER” AND THE “ST. LOUIS AND CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHER" 


THE WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER FOR BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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On Mugging Yourself 


“Drop a quarter in the slot and be your 
own photographer.” 

“Eight portraits of yourself for twenty- 
five cents.” 

“Stand still and take away the pictures in 
eight minutes.” 

So read some of the placards posted in a 
eatch-penny photographic arcade on Broad- 
way, New York. 

Poor fish—the variety said to be born at 
the rate of one a minute, will swim into the 
net in shoals probably and exchange a per- 
fectly good two bit piece for a handful of 
ghastly productions of a rapid fire camera. 

Even as the housekeeper will seek a better 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


market, when stuck by a cheapjohn dealer, 
the man on the street, with an impulse to be 
photographed, may see the wisdom of going 
to a regular practitioner for his portraits 
instead of throwing away his quarter. So 
it comes about that the faker, in a way, 
advertises the competent camera man. 


© 
A Photographic Scoop 


A sequel to Gertrude Ederle’s victory over 
the English Channel is to be told, which will 
go down in the romantic pages of journalism 
as one of the biggest “scoops’’ in newspaper 
enterprise. 

Using a four-plane relay in cooperation 
with the steamer Empress of Scotland, of 
the Canadian Pacific lines, representatives 
of the New York News landed the actual 
photographs of the great Channel swim in 
their offices in New York fully twenty-four 
hours before other prints could possibly 
arrive. 

As the gangplank of the Empress was 
being raised at Southampton, a messenger 
dashed up to a passenger at the rail and 
placed a bundle of prints in his hands. Even 
the captain of the ship knew nothing at the 
time of the value of the bundle, but as the 


ship proceeded a radio message flashed 
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aboard, giving instructions for the disposal 
of the prints. A seaplane would pick them 
up near Anticosti Island, in the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
as the ship approached the Canadian coast, 
there was the seaplane circling about, and, 
by dangerous and dextrous work, got the 
bundle, carefully waterproofed, from the 
water. 

The seaplane flew to Rimouski, near Que- 
bec, where two landplanes were waiting. The 
bundle was divided into two portions and 
placed aboard them, a bundle of prints for 
each. These two planes hopped off for New 
York, hoping to land there in time for the 
Saturday edition of the News. In a few 
hours one of the planes was forced down, 
and it was up to the other crew to pull 
through. There was more trouble at Platts- 
burgh, and still another plane was employed. 
Flying 112 miles per hour and through three 
electric storms and heavy fogs, the last plane 
made Westside Park, Jersey City, opposite 
New York, in time to secure the twenty- 
four-hour “beat.” 


we 
The News Photographers Present 


When one of the big dailies in a big city 
sends out a photographer to get a series of 
pictures, the editor wants good pictures and 
wants them mighty quick. 


The camera man is often very much up 


against it, for distinguished persons, foreign 
or native, have sometimes a distinct aversion 
to being “shot,” and have been known to 
rush the hard working artist with intent to 
demolish his apparatus. 

To the delight and profound relief of pho- 
tographers, Queen Marie, of Rumania, when 
visiting New York, most kindly posed as 
often as asked, and so there was no lack of 
pictures for all and sundry. 

Perhaps her gracious help to the camera 
men had something to do with the presenta- 
tion to her of an exquisite jeweled platinum 
watch, about the size of a dime, by the New 
York News Photographers’ Association. 


True to schedule, ; 
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George Eastman at 72 


To those who have limited the range of 
George Eastman to the acres of his Kodak 
works in Rochester, N. Y.; who have 
envisaged him as taking a walk around after 
breakfast to see if the Kodaks are being 
assembled according to orders, and then 
retiring to his desk to see if business is 
coming in from the four corners of the 
globe, according to reasonable expectations, 
we take pleasure in handing a jolt. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Eastman has 
been remarkably remote from the photo- 
eraphic city on the banks of the Genesee, 
having spent some months in shooting in 
Equatorial Africa—summer months at that. 

We might add that some idea of his viril- 
ity may be gained when it is told that he has 
passed the 72 mark and is still going strong. 

The field of his operations has been 
extensive, covering the width of the conti- 
nent from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic, 
the territories of the Belgian Congo, 
Nairobi, Kenya and Tanganyika. 

With the Eastman party was Explorer 
Carl E. Akley, collecting specimens for the 
American Museum of Natural History, but 
while Akley is intent upon killing and skin- 
ning, George Eastman shot with his camera, 
except when a predatory beast gets in his 
way. The King of Kodaks was seen near 
Nairobi being toted in a chair, carried on the 
shiny shoulders of grateful natives, for hav- 
ing wiped out an eight-foot lion with two 
express bullets. But it’s pictures, not pelts, 
Mr. Eastman was after, as a _ leading 
proposition. Akley reports that, at one 
water hole, Mr. Eastman got some fine pho- 
tographs of a bunch of giraffes in the act 
of slaking the thirst in their exaggerated 
throats, but “couldn’t bear the thought of 
being responsible for the death of one of 
them.” 

we 


Mother—‘“I gave you a nickel yesterday to be 
good, and today you are just as bad as you can 
be.” 

Willie—“Yes, Ma. I’m trying to show you that 
you got your money’s worth yesterday.” 
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View-Finding from the Front 


The illustrated description of Mr. J. H. 
Cleet’s very collapsible view- 
finder, appearing in The British Journal, 
has inspired the thought that B.J. readers 
might be interested in learning how this 
solved by an 


ingenious 


same problem has_ been 
altogether different route. 

The writer, as a contributor to the motor- 
boating press, has for many years specialized 
in marine photography, and it is in this field 
that the need for, and value of, such a device 
is most apparent. The restricted space and, 
frequently, indifferent illumination encoun- 
tered in pantries, galleys, engine-rooms, lav- 
atories, crew’s quarters, staterooms, etc., of 
small pleasure craft are without parallel in 
average shore practice, and only those who 
have essayed it can fully appreciate the 
obstacles presented. To secure typical views, 
not only must every available inch of space 
be utilized, but in most cases a Hypergon 
lens employed; a combination of 10x8 
plate and 31-inch lens not being unusual. 

This, obviously dismisses the ground-glass 
as a factor in view composition, and compels 
the employment of a viewed-from-the-front 
angle determinator, unless the operator is 
content to place his reliance on his guessing 
ability. 

To attain the utmost possible angle it is 
frequently necessary to dispense with the 
tripod, the camera being placed on a ledge, 
sill, radiator, companionway, etc., or on some 
suitable portion of the built-in furnishings 
of the compartment. It will be apparent 
that in such a situation observation from the 
rear is impossible; both composition and 
focus must be effected by other means; and 
to this end all cameras so employed are pro- 
vided with attached scales which have been 
so computed as to indicate the desired focal 
distance and, at the same time, automatically 
compensate for the want of achromatism in 
the Hypergon lens. 

The rear sight, as shown in fig. 1, consists 
of a sheet of substantial mounting board of 


such width as to fit snugly in the groove 
provided for the plate-holder, and with pro- 
jecting top members so cut that the inside 
and outside measurements shall coincide 
respectively with the short and long dimen- 
sions of the plate. In the illustrated fitment, 
which is for a 10x 8 equipment, the inside 
measurement is 8 ins., and the outside 10 
ins.; thus providing for the sighting of 
either vertical or horizontal views. 

The strips of wood, glued to the face of 
the sheet, while also serving as stiffening and 
reinforcement, are designed to bring its face 
in the same plane as the ground-glass and 
plate, without which the true angle would 
not be indicated. In this case strips cut from 
the lid of a cigar-box were found to insure 
precisely the desired register. The simplest 
method of determining the required displace- 
ment from the rear sight is to measure the 


Fig. I1—The rear sight 


distance from the surface of the plate, 
secured in the plate-holder to the face of the 
holder itself. 

In use, the rear sight is thrust, as one 
would a plate-holder, under the spring-actu- 
ated back of the camera, where it is securely 
retained in position. The depth, or length, 
is of no importance, except that it should, 
when introduced, extend somewhat beyond 
the midway point of the holder groove ; oth- 
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Fig. 2—The front sight 
Fig. 4—Sighting for vertical view 


erwise the retaining pressure will not be so 
evenly distributed as to insure retention in a 
truly vertical position. If its depth be equal 
to the width of the plate-holder, it can, by 
introducing sidewise, be carried behind the 
spring back in the plate-holder groove, where 
it adds nothing to the space required for 
camera accommodation, and is protected 
from damage. Otherwise, it occupies a scant 
quarter-inch in the plate-holder compart- 
ment of the carrying case. 
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Fig. 3—Front and rear sights in use 
Fig. 5—The front sight in traveling position 


Ash gray stock has been selected as the 
most serviceable color, as this yields a sat- 
isfactory degree of contrast, whether viewed 
against a light or dark background—and vis- 
ibility is of the utmost importance when 
observations are made in unfavorable light 
or at great distances. | 

The offsets or shoulders on the outer 
edges near the top of the sight sheet are 
necessary by reason of its ten-inch dimen- 
sion exceeding by this much the  plate- 
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holder width. ‘They serve also as guides or 
stops to insure true placement when brought 
to rest against the camera, and, if not dic- 
tated by this consideration, should be 
replaced by small wire brads driven almost 
to their heads in the sides of the wood strips 
at points equidistant from the top. 

The front sight, a close-up of which 
erected for use is seen in fig. 2, consists of a 
brass angle, such as may be purchased for a 
few cents at most hardware shops, adapted 
to slide in a brass keyway, the construction 
of which will not demand unusual ingenuity. 
The procedure here was to bend a rectangle 
of soft brass so that its ends would snugly 
embrace the angle, and then sweat (solder) 
the former to a flat plate, which was drilled 
and attached to the top of the camera front 
by screws, as shown. The fit should be snug 
enough to insure retention of the sliding 
member in any desired position, and if found 
too loose may easily be effected by several 
light hammer taps on the upper edges of the 
keyway. Looseness resulting from  fric- 
tion may be taken up in the same way. 

An adjustable front sight has been 
designed because a stationary sight is highly 
inaccurate, or, at best, accurate alone for 
the lens and camera to which it is fitted. To 
insure an acceptable degree of precision it is 
essential that the front sight be situated in 


the plane of the lens diaphragm, which, dis- - 


missing consideration of such superfluous 
refinements as the nodal points, etc., amply 
satisfies the conditions of a view-finder. 

The sliding angle-piece, both ends of 
which have been cut down because of their 
excessive length, has abundant range to 
cover diaphragm positions of all lenses one 
is likely to use with a view-finder. 

Fig. 3, an oblique view of the camera top 
from above, illustrates the front and rear 
sights in service, and shows their relation to 
each other and to the camera itself. 

In fig. 4, the camera has been photo- 
graphed from the “sighting” level, the front 
sight being centred with an inside vertical 
of the rear, as in actual practice. This posi- 
tion would give the lateral angle for a ver- 


“usually employed as the upright. 
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tical view, i. e., the 8-inch way of the plate. 
The outer vertical would be similarly cen- 
tred for a 10-inch horizontal. 

Experience has shown that sighting is 
more easily and accurately effected through 
the employment of a broad (% inch) top 
for the front member than either a point or 
a perforation, and the observer easily and 
instantly splits his front sight with a rear 
vertical at distances from which a point or 
sighting hole would be invisible. The coun- 
tersunk screw holes in the front member will 
be found in most metal angles, and have no 
significance whatever. 

As shown in fig. 5, the front sight is 
withdrawn, inverted and replaced for pack- 
ing, in which position it adds nothing to the 
outside camera measurements. 

The angle ends, it will be seen, are of dif- 
ferent lengths—the short portion being 
When, 
however, the position of some object in the 
view prevents observation from the normal 
level, it is only necessary to reverse the posi- 
tion and sight from a point above the 
obstruction. For low sighting, the rear mem- 
ber is simply raised to the required level. 

Many cameras are not sufficiently compact 
to accommodate lenses of extremely short 
focus, and depressed or inverted “cone” 
front boards must be employed to overcome 
the difficulty. In such cases the diaphragm 
plane lies within the camera, and the sight 
must be introduced from the rear of the key- 
ways to insure its correct position. 

Certain modifications of the sighting units 
or their attachments may be found neces- 
sary to adapt the device to cameras of a dif- 
ferent structural type from the model illus- 
trated, sbut =thesprnciples isysound, sand, 1 
understood, the worker should experience 
little trouble in its employment. 

In marine practice the camera is fre- 
quently so situated that the space is inade- 
quate for either introduction of the plate- 
holder or removal of the slide, and the angle 
determination must be effected with the 
holder in place and the slide drawn, or the 
whole instrument removed and replaced. An 
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alternative is to attach the rear sheet, cut 
down to suitable height, to a strip or block 
of wood, which will serve as a support, and 
which may be laid in sighting position on the 
camera frame. A more positive method, 
which insures against accidental dislodge- 
ment and erroneous readings, is to substitute 
for the cardboard a strip of thin sheet metal, 
the lower portion of which is then intro- 
duced in the same way, but between the 
spring ground-glass frame and the plate- 
holder after the latter is in place and the 
slide drawn. Registration is secured by 
forming a 90-degree forwardly extending 
angle which overrides the plate-holder and 
brings the sighting portion in the plane of 
the plate face. Sheet aluminum or gal- 
vanized sheet iron are excellent for this pur- 
pose, and of good color. Brass will not 
sight well against brass. Greater stability 
and durability are insured if the rear sheet, 
as illustrated, is cut from one of these 
metals or from vulcanite, leatheroid, or 
fibre, suitably colored. 

For those disinclined to attempt the con- 
struction of the front attachment, a good 
substitute consists of four round-head brass 
screws, two on either side of the sliding 
member, the flat under-surface of the heads 
serving as retainers and guides. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that a 
finder of this type has proved of great value 
outside the field of wide-angle photography, 
for which it was designed. Subways, tanks, 
cisterns, reservoirs, cellars, corridors and all 
subterranean subjects suggest themselves. It 
is a valuable asset on all night commissions, 
such as collisions, cave-ins, collapsed side- 
walks or buildings, wrecks, derailments, etc. 
Its use is indicated wherever poor illumina- 
tion is encountered, and particularly so in 
stenopaic (needle-hole) photography, where, 
with minute apertures and long plate dis- 
tances, the image is often invisible. 

To one who has need for such a device it 
offers the following advantages: It is accu- 
rate and trustworthy. It adds nothing to the 
space required for accommodation of the 
camera to which it is fitted. It is home- 
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made and virtually costless. It indicates the 
lateral angle for either vertical or horizontal 
views. It accommodates all lenses and all 
lens positions. It may be employed with like 
facility from either the front or rear.— 
JosepH N. PEaArcs in The British Journal of 
Photography. 


eas 
Death of Alfred Holden 


Alfred Holden, a widely known and honored 
photographer, of Philadelphia, died on Monday, 
November 15, at the Jewish Hospital, Philadelphia, 
of double pneumonia. Mr. Holden was seventy- 
three years old. He had been suffering for a con- 
siderable time of hernia, for which he had under- 
gone a number of operations, but died after an 
illness of five days, from pneumonia. 

Mr. Holden was a native of Royton, Lanca- 
shire, England, born October 15, 1853. He came 
to the United States as a youth of 15, engaging in 
various operations, but finally settling down to 
photography as his profession. From the beginning 
of this career, he showed evidence of artistic taste 
in his work, which subsequently was evidenced in 
his portrait work, distinguished by his individu- 
ality, and feeling for the beautiful. But lacking 
in commercial instinct, as is so often the case with 
the artistic temperament, he was not successful in 
business enterprise. The love of his art seemed, 
however, to be sufficient reward, making him 
unmindful of personal interest as to the financial 
feature. His ability in artistic portraiture, how- 
ever, was appreciated by competent judges both in 
America and in England, so that he was recipient 
of numerous medals and certificates of merit both 
here and in Europe. 

Mr. Holden early took a lively interest in the 
proceedings of the Photographers Association of 
America, particularly the early Pennsylvania 
Society, and later in the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Atlantic States. He was a fluent 
speaker, and his addresses were characterized by 
forcible presentation of the subject. 

Mr. Holden was the first to exhibit in this 
country portraiture in the advanced style. His 
picture entitled “By the Candle’s Yellow Light,” 
was exhibited at the Salon of the P. A. of A. in 
1899 and was awarded numerous medals here and 
abroad. It practically set the pace for the future 
of photographic portrait art. 

He leaves one daughter and a son, who is also 
in the profession. 


Exhibited in London Salon of Photography, 
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“PIERROT AND PIERRETTE” 


1926 
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RICHARD T. DOONER 
PHILADELPHIA 
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; RICHARD T. DOONER 
“MORGAN COLT”? PHILADELPHIA 


Exhibited in London Salon of Photography, 1926 ; 
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National Advertising Committee 


A million dollars will be spent during the 
next four years on a campaign to advertise 
the work of the professional photographers. 
This program was adopted Saturday, 
November 13, by the advertising committee 
of the Photographers’ Association of 
America ‘at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The aim of this advertising campaign, 


according to George W. Harris, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of this committee, will be— 

1 To lead the general public to a better 
appreciation of the fine art of the pro- 
fession of photography. 

2... . and to cause a great increase in 
the use of portrait and commercial 
photography. 

3... . and to educate the photographers 


Standing, left to right—G. A. Cramer, F. C. Medick, L. C. Vinson, Clarence Stearns, H. M. Fowler. 
Sitting—Z.T. Briggs, Chas. D. Kaufmann, L. B. Jones, Geo. W. Harris, Alva C. Townsend. 
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of this country to follow better and 
more aggressive merchandising prac- 
tices. | 

Mr. Fred Millis, of the Millis Advertis- 
ing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been employed to act as advertising counsel 
of the committee in the development of this 
four-year campaign, “Mr Cojo Pettinser: 
also of Indianapolis, has been employed to 
act as campaign manager. 

Work is being started immediately on the 
plans and copy for this campaign. It is 
expected that the actual solicitation of funds 
will start immediately after the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Pho- 
tographers’ Association of America on Jan- 
uary 10, 1927. 

At the same time plans were developed 
for aggressive campaign which is 
expected will very largely increase the mem- 
bership of the association. 

The Millis Advertising Co. has develouel 
and is handling the national advertising cam- 
paign for the Society of American Florists, 
The National Jewelers’ Publicity Association 
and American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages. 

The members of the National Advertising 
Committee who were present at Cleveland, 
and who will have charge of this campaign 
are: . 

George W. Harris, Chairman, Harris & 
Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Rochester, 


an 


Neale 


LB. Jenes: Advertising Manager of the 
, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harry M. Fowler, Fowler & Slater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Charles D. Kaufmann, 
Fabry, Chicago, Illinois. 
F. C. Medick, Medick-Barrows Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


G.wAs) Cramety G. Cramer Dry PlatesCom 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Z. le Briggs, Kansas Gity,aMo, 


Alva C. Townsend, President of the P. A. 
ot AY Lincoln Nebr. 


Clarence Stearns, 


Kaufmann & 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


L. C. Vinson, General Secretary of the 
P. A. of A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this meeting was the absolute unanimity and 
enthusiasm with which this program was 
adopted. Every member was enthusiastic 
and in complete accord with the plan. Com- 
plete details will be announced at the annual . 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Photographers’ Association of America to 
be held on Monday, January 10, 1927. 


os 
You Never Learn It All 
‘FRANK FARRINGTON 

It may be time to stop studying the busi- 
ness side and the professional side of pho- 
tography when you have learned it all, but 
that day will never come. There will always 
be more to learn. 

One of the indications of a small business 
man is unwillingness to study and to learn. 


‘Only the small minded fellow thinks he 


knows enough. He is satisfied with what he 
knows, because it does not take much to 
satisfy him. ‘The man who knows so much 
that we think he doesn’t need to learn more, 
is always trying to learn more. He’s that 
kind of a man. 

It is said that Paderewski, on tour, always 
carries a piano in the car in which he travels. 
And he practices scales! We would expect 
him to know enough about scales, but he 
knows one is never perfect and only con- 
tinued effort keeps one as nearly perfect as 
possible. 

No photographer ever gets enough learned 
about his work so he cannot profit by learn- 
ing more. When John H. Patterson was 
president of the National Cash Register 
Company I heard him say, at seventy years 
of age, that he was going to school as long 
as he lived. And he did. He continued to 
go to school to everyone he met up to the 
last day of his life. He maintained his 
business success by continuing to learn. 

The wise photographer of today is study- 
ing the books and periodicals of his profes- 
sion as never before, and in proportion as 
he studies he gains in ability. 
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SHIPMAN ROTARY PRINTER 


(FOR CUT PAPER) 
CREATED A SENSATION AT THE . 


CHICAGO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AND WAS ADMITTEDLY 


THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THEM ALL 
IT’S A WHIZ! 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


THE RO-TO CO., 814 S. Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Digging for Apple Blossoms 


C. H. CLAUDY 


In the good old days, the orchard of a 
certain plantation had paid large dividends 
on the small work required to attend to 
the trees. But with the passage of years 
the trees ceased to bear as they once had 
done. The family became impoverished. 
The young sons of the house, desirous of 
helping the falling family fortunes, began 
to hunt for a buried treasure supposed to 
have been buried by some piratical ancestor. 

All. over the place they sunk their. ex- 
ploratory holes, digging down, looking, and 
filling up. As is the usual result of such a 
treasure hunt, they found no gold, and 
were much discouraged thereby. They had 
had a whole lot of backbreaking work for 
nothing, and the pretty lawn that grew 
around under the trees, was entirely de- 
stroyed. 

But the following spring a tremendous 
outburst of blossoms on the trees indicated 


a record crop! The digging up and turning 
over the soil, the letting of the rain water 
down to the deep roots of the trees, had 
given them what they needed. Prosperity 
again enveloped the family as in a warm 
blanket. 

Well, I don’t know whether it is true 
or not, but it might be. I do know that big 
oaks from little acorns grow, and that the 
most unexpected results often follow from 
apparently unrelated causes. And the boys 
hunting buried gold, who sifted earth for 
doubloons and found a crop of apples, are 
not more apocryphal than the business man 
who goes after one type of business and 
gets another. 

In my tewn, a photographer put in a 
photostat outfit with the idea of getting the 
work of architects and builders. His pho- 
tostat machine works most of the time copy- 
ing government reports which are either out 
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of print or advance copies. It is a much 
larger volume of business than his regular 
architectural work. 

I know of a merchant who felt keenly 
the slump in the piano business caused by 
the sudden outbreak of radio enthusiasm. 
People were not nearly so much interested 
in player pianos as they had been. Busi- 
ness in talking machines fell off. Radio 
was king. Yet here he was, with a great 
big store, a fine corps of salesmen, and no 
place to go! So he laid in a small supply 
of furniture. Now he sells more furniture 


than he does music—the hunt for pirate 
gold has brought him a crop of. spring 
chairs, tables, and davenports ! 

There are two kinds of men in any line 
of business—the stand-patters and the go- 


Photographs ve, 
Christmas Gifts 


The daintiest compliment YOU can 
pay a near and dear friend is to senda 
picture of yourself at Christmas-tide. 


There’s always a ‘“‘someone’’ who 
wants YOUR portrait more than 
anything else. 
Have Your Sitting NOW before 
the Rush. 


THE WHITMAN STUDIO 
100 Pleasant Street 


Phone for appointment today—Malden 0224 


(Suggestion for Your 7 
Christmas Advertising) 
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getters. The stand-patters are those for 
whom the old way is the best way, because 
it is the safe and proven way. They want 
to do as their fathers did before them. They 
want to do the same old thing in the same 
old way, and not hunt for any pirate gold 
until some one shows them the hole with 
the gold shining up through. The go-get- 
ter. is never satisfied with what he has. He 
wants something else, something different, 
something more up-to-date. 
periments. He digs for gold. Often he 
fails. Frequently he goes bust. Not in- 
frequently he loses a lot of money. But 
just as often, if not more so, he makes the 
old apple trees bloom, quite unexpectedly 
to himself. He finds that going and getting 
it-may not fetch what he went after, but 
it is very likely to fetch something. 

This. fable then, if 161s aiaplemsiem 
tended to show, if it shows anything, that 
you cannot always tell what’s at the bottom 
of a hole by what you have heard: ‘The 
photographer who moves his studio away 
from its old location to a new one in order 
to please his women patrons, and get more 
society business, may suddenly find himself 
become a photographer of children, for no 
other reason than that his new location is 
hear a community center, and mothers find 
him a convenient photographer for their 
offspring. 

The portrait artist who decides to break 
away from conventional lightings and try 
something new, in order to please a certain 
group of art-bolsheviks who protest the 
usual methods and results of photography, 
may suddenly discover that he is becoming 
popular as a photographer of men, because 
his new strong, contrasty lighting, which is 
diametrically opposed to all canons of art, 
has appealed to a group of he-people as 
being strong. 

You never know your luck. You dig for 
clams and get a sand crab. You dig a well 
for water and strike oil. You hunt for the 
lost collar button and find your wife’s long 
lost diamond pin. You go after pirate gold 
and get a crop of apples. 


He tries ex- 
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VERSATILITY 


ERSATILITY is the one word that characterizes more 
completely than does any other word or phrase the out- 
standing qualities of the Bausch & Lomb new Convertible 


Protar Lens “ F.” 


This set of Convertible Protars gives nine different focal 
lengths—from only four different lenses, all of which fit the 


same shutter and lens barrel. 


The focal lengths available range from 10 inches, which is 
practically a wide angle lens, to 2748 inches, which is as 
long as can be used on the average 8x 10 inch camera. 
With such a wide range of focal length at his disposal, the 
owner of this Protar set is master of the perspective or 
“drawing” of every picture he makes. 
Focal lengths of these new lenses which make up the Protar 
set “F” are 16%46 inches, 18% inches, 2314 inches, and 274% 
inches. The combination of these lenses form doublets with 
focal lengths of 10 inches, 10% inches, 11% inches, 12%4 
inches, and 14546 inches, with a speed of {7.0 or 7.7, de- 
pending upon the focal length of the component lenses. 
Every commercial photographer who does a great deal of his 
work on 8x10 inch plates or films and occasionally with 
plates of larger sizes, should be equipped with this new set. 
Many photographers already have a part of this set and to 
those who wish to complete the set it is necessary to purchase 
only the additional parts which can be added to the equip- 
ment that the photographer already owns. 


May we tell you more about this ideal lens equipment for commercial photographers ? 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 643 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


But—and here is the big kick, if any— 
the fellow who knew he was going to dig 
for apple tree rejuvenation would have done 
a better job more easily than the chap whose 
digging was for gold. The photographer 
who started blue printing for architects 
would have bought a different machine and 
laid out a different plant had he known what 
his business would develop into. 

Therefore—before you start on a new 
line of endeavor, think of all the possible 
and a few impossible results it may have, 
and plan accordingly. 

You, too, may get a crop of apples that 
you didn’t expect! 

sg 
Silk Stockings and Socks—‘A hundred francs, 


that’s too dear! Have you anything lower than 
that?” 


“Yes, socks.” 


we 


First Lucy Stone Leaguer (with great scorn) : 
“Who was the gentleman I saw you with yester- 
day?” 

Second Ditto (with even greater scorn): “Huh, 
that wasn’t a gentleman—that was my husband.” 


Treatment in Portraiture of the 
Out-of-the-Normal 

There are so many accidents incident upon 
our mode of living, impairing the ideal 
beauty of humanity—many more than what 
affect the forms of the lower animals—that 
it is asking too much to expect perfection of 
face and figure in modern man or woman. 

A normal baby of a few months, to be 
sure, has a beauty peculiar to infancy, but 
the wearing of our absurd clothing very soon 
effects a deflection from congenital grace. 
Moreover, our manner of life, our luxurious 
living and injurious habits contribute mate- 
rially to a palpable deviation from the classic 
ideal of the Greeks, who were more natural 
and simple in their mode of living. 

The artistic ideal, as it relates to beauty of 
form and feature, however, is not always so 
very far removed from the matter of fact. 
Of course, we cannot compete with nature 
in the exquisite beauty she so abundantly 
presents, our only chance being in approx- 
imation to what is considered the ideal. 
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BUY 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The first requirement of 
holiday etiquette 


Apes use of Christmas Seals is more than 
the correct thing to do. It is the r7ght 
thing to do. 

In a few short years, the organized health 
work of the Tuberculosis Associations has 
helped to cut the tuberculosis death rate 
by more than half. This work is financed 
by the sale of Christmas Seals. 


At the head of your Christmas list, write 
“Christmas Seals.” Buy them. They bring 
to you the pleasure of unselfish generosity. 
They bring health and happiness to many. 
Buy Christmas Seals first—and then seal 
every letter, parcel, and holiday Greeting 
Card with these holiday health seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Fra Angelico believed that his pencil 
wrought by the immediate inspiration of 
Heaven and thought it, therefore, presump- 
tuous to alter his first conception; neverthe- 
less, we see in one of his pictures that the 
most prominent figure in it, a divine person- 
age, at that, actually squints. 

And the hunchbacked and_near-sighted 
Sibyl of Michelangelo is as grand as any- 
thing by his hand. Hogarth is as ideal as 
Raphael, because every face and form, 
whether beautiful or not, is as well chosen 
for what it means to express, as are the faces 
and forms in Raphael’s grand paintings. 

The photographic portraitist has a greater 
task imposed upon him than the painter of 
portraits. He must get grace out of the 
abnormal ; he must present face and form in 
the most ideal manner possible, with what 
material is handed out to him. For instance, 
he is often confronted with strong contrasts 
in the model. The painter knows how to 
control such contingencies by deft handling 
with brush, but the photographer has to 
diagnose and adapt treatment of the subject 
accordingly. A model shows up with white 
hair and high complexion, or in costume of 
white and black. Experience alone has 
taught him that such subjects must be treated 
by posing to face the illumination, which 
modifies contrasts. Where conditions are 
the reverse in the model, where contrast is 
not present, though expedient, the contrary 
lighting must be had recourse to, a more to 
the side lighting, to give the contrast. 

A. skilled operator must determine what 
to do during that short interval allotted him 
in making the acquaintance of the model, 
and the taking of the portrait. He must be 
quick to determine the character of the light 
which falls about where he places the sub- 
ject. Proper illumination demands critical 
study and a fore-knowledge of what effect 
the light employed will have, and besides, the 
posing demands as much care as does the 
lighting, for both must be in harmony, and 
any slight alteration in position demands a 
corresponding alteration in illumination. 

In treating abnormities, the posing is of 
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Professional 


Cyko 


GPUbIO standards may vary and 

opinions differ as to quality in a 
print, but if a paper is good, all kinds of 
photographers will recognize that fact. 


Its latitude in manipulation gives 
Cyko market latitude as well. New 
adherents represent widely differing 
standards—photographers who turn to 
Cyko and adopt it because it gives 
them more easily the kind of print 
they. want. Such paper must be good. 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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paramount importance. The mode of light- 
ing may be mastered with a tolerable degree 
of proficiency, and applied on general princi- 
ples with success. But, posing cannot be 
reduced to rule of thumb, because never 
subject to mechanical manipulation. It calls 
for a special treatment in every individual 
case. It demands an intuitive feeling for 
harmony of line, and the effects produced by 
balancing of parts. An operator fails in this 
particular just as many a good painter fails, 
who despite good coloring and massing of 
light and shade, is defective as a draughts- 
man. 

The tendency of the lens, too, is to exag- 
gerate defects and the photographer must 
study means of accommodation to reduce 
blemish. If a stout figure is before the 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


Any opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 
strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tt does, however, represent the Editors’ sptrit of frank- 


ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. th 
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camera, the neck, as a rule, will appear, from 
the level of ordinary vision, abnormally 
short. To obviate this unpleasant presenta- 
tion, a standing pose is suggested, with the 
lens a little below the head line. Now, this 
posture is not always agreeable to the patron, 
who is not concerned with the exigencies of 
our photographic art, so the photographer 
compromises by lowering his camera and 
accommodating the sitter. But, take care, 
for in this sitting position there is a risk of 
giving to the shoulders undue elevation. 

In treating slim figures with sloping 
shoulders, we may elect a convenient sitting 
pose. The head may be turned in a reverse 
direction from the angle at which the body 
is placed, which helps to give the appearance 
of substance and dignity to the figure. 
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A New Thought in Advertising 


!»? 


“Gee Whiz! .You must be some artist 

This commendation early in the morning 
ought to start a day off pretty well even for 
a photographer. It did—almost—for me 
once, for one morning a sleek haired young 
fellow with more enthusiasm than intelli- 
gence which did not put him in a class by 
himself, complimented me with that iden- 
tical statement, and I, as my: stationery 
advertised, was a photographer. On this— 
the occasion of the compliment, it happened 
I had a palette full of colors, a handful of 
brushes and a good intention with which I 
was smearing at a canvas after the fashion 
of those who really can paint. I appreciated 
that compliment then a great deal and 
swelled up with self-satisfactiori-as. photog- 
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raphers sometimes can—not often, of 
course. Since then I have appreciated his 
compliment a good deal more for no one 
has repeated it. 

The young man began to observe other 
pictures which hang on the wall of my 
studio, including a few camera studies of 
sufficient merit to have received international 
recognition. These the youth studied a bit 
more intently and I began to feel he was of 
the few who are truly appreciative, but—you 
knew there was a catch in it— to my great 
horror he commented on my salon prints 
with: 7 

“IT do these with my little box ‘camery.’” 

If you ever rode in a parachute, the feel- 
ing just before hitting the ground, when the 
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earth is rushing up toward you at a sicken- 
ing speed, is as near as I can describe my 
feelings. x 

The painful truth is that so long as I 
messed with tubes of paint and a canvas, I 
was an artist, but if I used the camera I was 
no more skilled than the amateur. ‘This 
illustration is not the exception. It has been 
apparently so easy to make pictures with the 
little box contraption that the professional 
photographer has been robbed of the respect 
his skill should demand. And there we are. 
We don’t rate as we should. Of course the 
public is wrong. It usually is. And that is 


the new point for advertising. The public. 


must be educated to appreciate the skill of 
the photographer or he cannot command a 
price for his service. 

It will not be easy. It is scarcely possible 
to blatantly herald out one’s prowess. ‘The 
response would be “applesauce.” The 
process must be adroit and make its appeal 
subconsciously, which will take time. 

At present advertising of photography is 
based too much on the bargain instinct. The 
price is too foremost. ‘To my notion—and 
here is where I incur the criticism of almost 
every ad-writer in the country—the men- 
tioning of prices in the advertising of pho- 
tography is always detrimental. A com- 
petitive price bargaining campaign of adver- 
tising no doubt has its points with a com- 
modity like soap, face powder, oranges or 
lemons, but photography is not a commodity 
(even though sometimes it does make one 
think of the lemon). It is not so many 
pieces of paper with chemically constructed 
images thereon. Photography is a service. 
Let that soak in. 

So if the public could be educated—almost 
a hopeless task—to appreciate the training 
and skill, the study and research of the com- 
petent photographer, that photographer 
would command a higher price. If the 
public knew the photographer had studied 
the methods and practices of Leonardo da 
Vinci, had it redreamed the visions as are 
left him by Michelangelo, had bowed down 
in humility with the devotion of a Raphael, 


Criterion Mezzotone 
A Developing Paper for Projection 
and Fast Contact Printing 


A splendid medium for pictorial work 
and high grade portraiture. 


Rich warm blacks, 
Remarkable latitude, 
Long scale of gradation. 


CREAM—Rough 
CREAM—Smooth 
WHITE—Smooth 
WHITE—Semi - 
WHITE—Glossy 


Heavy weight 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Heavy and Medium 
Medium 


Try Mezzotone—it has quality. 


Six Sheets each of any three $1 00 


Samples kinds, 8 x 10, mailed for 


U. S. Sales Agents 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


604 Arch Street cas Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU HAVE 


A SILVER MINE 


Operate it without labor, odor, 
or inconvenience, with 


KAN-RITE 


The modern Hypo precipitant, 
and make 


1000% Profit 


At your Supply House, or 


Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co. 
PORTAGE, WIS. 
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Just Around the Corner— 


Yes, Christmas holidays are just around the corner, 
and while shopping for trinkets and other ready-to-be- 
delivered articles may be done at the last moment, to be 
given as a token of love, it however, is not so in the 
case where you wish to give the gift of gifts—Your Photo- 
graph. There first must be an appointment and sitting 
arranged for, then the preparing and finishing of the order 
before the completed gift can be delivered to you. You 


will then have a distinctive gift to offer. 


You may solve a dozen Christmas problems with a 
dozen Photographs, and it will be a gift that only you 


can give. 


Make the appointment today—we will then have your 
portraits in good time for Christmas mailing. 


GARRISON STUDIO 


Distinctive Photography 


(Suggestion for Your Christmas Advertising) 


had studied the freaks of light as pictured 
by Rembrandt, and observed the sturdiness 
of character recognized by Rubens, and so 
on as the student should, then his service 
would be worth a big price. 

And, maybe, the photographer would be 
some artist. 

HitLary G. BAILey. 

Greencastle, Ind. 


Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Master Photo Finishers of America 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Master Photo Finishers of America, held in 
Boston, Mass., November 10, 11 and 12, had 
a program full of interest, and kept the dele- 
gates in constant motion from the time of 
opening to the closing of the convention. 

The various committees and board of 
directors held meetings in the mornings and 
saved much time by presenting the results of 
their conferences at the afternoon sessions. 


On Wednesday (November 10) the 


morning was given over to the manufac- 
turers and to the registration of the dele- 
gates. On Thursday and Friday mornings, 
which had been alloted to the manufacturers, 
the delegates were taken out on sight seeing 
tours and visiting Boston’s finishing plants. 
Naturally this arrangement was not pleasing 
to the manufacturers, as it interfered with 
the time alloted to them. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Harry S. Kidwell, Chicago; 
First Vice President (a new office this 
year), Albert E. Block, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Treasurer, Wm. T. Meuer, Madison, Wise. 
Guy A. Bingham, Rockford, Ill, was 
re-appointed Executive Manager. The 
place of the next convention was left to the 
incoming board. 


w 


With Sunshine Biscuits, Sunset Dyes, Sunkist 
Oranges, Sunsweet Prunes, Sun Maid Raisins, 
how can the Snowdrift? 

The only sun spots that really cause anxiety and 
despair are freckles. 
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Finding a Location 


The photographer who is contemplating the 
establishment of a new business has many points 
besides the actual equipment to consider. The 
adaptability of the premises is an important one; 
but not less is the suitability of the position for the 
class of work it is intended to offer. That this is 
generally recognized by successful business folk is 
amply proved by the exceedingly high rents which 
are demanded in what are generally termed good 
shopping districts, and which are paid, it cannot be 
said willingly, by those who believe that they will 
get an adequate return. 

It is not only in the fashionable districts of our 
great cities that this occurs, but in the suburbs, 
and even in what may be termed slum localities. 
In nearly every class of thoroughfare one side of 
the road, and often one end of it, is better for 
business than the other, and where there is any 
serious competition, this may make all the differ- 
ence between success and failure. A business may 
be built up in an unfavorable position by doing 
very good work; but it may take years to accom- 
plish, and “while the grass is growing the steed is 
starving.” A good display in a prominent posi- 
tion will bring in chance trade sufficient to pay 
expenses from the beginning, and all these casual 
customers, if satisfied, are potential publicity 
agents for the photographer, so that progress is 
much more rapid. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that 
the work must be suited to the neighborhood 
selected, not only in price, but in style. If some 
of our most noted photographers were to move 
from Bond Street to the Old Kent Road it is 
doubtful whether they would be able to cover 
expenses, and the converse is, of course, equally 
true. Instances could be given where really good, 
modern style workers have failed in a middle- 
class suburb while a man doing very indifferent 
work near-by has made a comfortable living. In 
a small town it is perhaps possible to cater for all 
classes, but it is not in London. 

Before deciding on a position, it is an excellent 
plan to study the local shops in all trades, as this 
will give an excellent idea of the tastes and 
spending power of the population. If drapers, 
milliners, and jewelers are displaying high-class 
goods, it is probable that another luxury trade, 
like high-class photography, will be prosperous; 
but if only cheap and showy goods are in the win- 
dows, a trade mainly in postcards and low-priced 
enlargements is indicated. 

There are only a very few photographers, and 
these of the highest class, who can be independent 
of a good show-case or window, so that the pos- 
sibility of making a good outside show is as 
important a factor as a convenient studio. The 
most difficult part of any business is to get people 
to set foot inside the premises. To this end our 
great stores spend many thousands a year on news- 
paper advertising and elaborate window displays, 
and in his small way the photographer must fol- 


In the Service 
of the 


Profession 


In the past forty years that we have been 
serving the photographic profession, it has 
been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
titude in service has ever been our watchword. 


Our Specialties : 


ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 
WATER COLORS 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OIL EFFECTS 
ART PRINTS 
ASTRO TONES 
GUM PRINTS 
PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
IVORIES 
Write for price list No. 8. 


Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
Amateur Trade. 


BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 


For Studio and Commercial Photography 


Hammer Plates 


— ARE UNEQUALED — 


They produce the BEST negatives 
with sparkling high lights and rich 
shadows, full of detail and do not frill. 


COATED ON CLEAR TRANSPARENT GLASS 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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JUST THE THING FOR THE CHRISTMAS RUSH: 


They make the They please 
children smile i the children 


They please > ££ They please 
grown-ups » : : everybody 


THE “GO-GETTER” PUPS 


OU’VE often wanted one of those mitt dogs when photo- 
graphing the kiddies—we have ’em. They are just right 

to fit the hand and you can also tuck the bulb in the skirt so as 
to leave the left hand free. Made in a good grade of plush, are 
indestructible, and will last for years. If they become soiled, 
they can be readily dry cleaned. We've two sizes made specially 
for the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY — the regular size, No. 1, will 
fit all size hands; if your hand is small, ask for the No. 2 size. 


PRICE, $1.75 POST PAID 
or, with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, $3.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square 3 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One-eighth the actual size 
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low their lead. A dentist, a doctor, or a lawyer 
can do without display, because people patronize 
them from necessity rather than choice; but other 
trades must scramble for business, and it is often 
a question whether money is to be spent on a new 
hat or fur or upon some portraits. If the studio is 
not well in evidence, the milliner or furrier will 
score nine times out of ten. 

Even such small points as having to ascend or 
descend a step have their effect on the takings, 
and it should be remembered that the most 
crowded and busy points are not the most suitable 
for all businesses. A provision shop or a tobac- 
conist will do well next to a railway station; but 
nc one who wishes customers to linger before 
their show should choose such a location. Never- 
theless, the inside of a railway station affords an 
excellent position for a show-case which can be 
inspected at leisure by passengers who have arrived 
betimes or have missed a train and have to wait, 
cooling their heels for the next one. The imme- 
diate neighborhood of any premises under consid- 
eration should be observed. For example, a win- 
dow between an undertaker’s and a fried fish shop 
would hardly be suitable for a photographer of any 
class. 

In many small towns and in suburbs where there 
is no important shopping center, a private house 
with a good garden show-case may be occupied 
with every likelihood of success. In such localities 
people strolling along are glad of anything to 
arrest their attention, and the photographer gets 
a chance. One of the photographer’s best friends 
is the young mother, and a window in front of 
which she can halt her baby carriage half-a-dozen 
times without causing an obstruction is a valuable 
aid to business. It is as well to arrange to accom- 
modate the “pram” inside without having to move 
chairs or tables out of the way. The more 
smoothly everything goes, the better for all con- 
cerned.—The British Journal of Photography. 
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We learn that a pair of gentlemen calling them- 
selves Neal and Schafer have been selling large 
quantities of photo coupons in Dallas, Texas, under 
the auspices of the Hall-Gentry Studio, represent- 
ing themselves as being in our employ and contract- 
ing with us to furnish the folders at some specially 
attractive price. Upon receipt of this information, 
we got in touch with Hall-Gentry people, warning 
them that Neal and Schafer are unknown to us, 
and that we do not have any representatives on the 
‘road besides our regular travelers. 

We next hear of Neal and Schafer at San 
Antonio, Texas, where they are attempting to put 
across some deal with “The San Antonio Light.” 
We wired this newspaper to notify the authorities. 
Also wired the Hall-Gentry Studios, and we hope 
that through our action they may be apprehended. 

We believe it would be well for you to men- 
tion this, and thereby save other photographers 
from being victimized. 


THE GROSS*PHOTO SUPPLY «CG? 
By O. Gross, President. 
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Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 

OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 

FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 

CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*%, oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co., 1229 South Wabash Ave. , Chicago 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the munufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


Ve COMMERCIAL 
! "a PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


\ 

‘ea : The most satisfactory all- 

‘ety l < around lens you ever used. 

i ary, A guarantee tag protects 
Beane you and indicates the 

genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 
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PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please mention “Rulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Poreesrsceiseenoess 


LIGHT 48° SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 
alee present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 


siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, : 
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Perfect Nese 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


rena 


QHOLEA UGA LA1 OBR SON LATE 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


NRA 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


FED | OPH) CBD HOS) (Ch)! CaS + aD 


HSEGTULANELGUEUNGES ODEN ES PATON WA EA PUSDODEL TERT PERST UMP CONUS UDG BT) VENTS NUN ORLT! 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


, iieieieig EC 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


{AAA AA LAVA SOGHNA NUM UTNEAUANOUSACOUUENOOOOOUANOUOOUOECOOOOEEAAOOSOOONAUCASOOOUEENOOUOLOREOOCOGEUUOOOUER AAU UCEOAGUUOUOUUEUUSOOUU CUO OUOO EAHA TSHR SR 


0000 0A 


EAA 
Bri) Stews hve et LULL) WIT Tae 


Second Ed ition f Rev sed es, ree the relia . 
THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of oro gra phere 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING Essays on CArt 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 


310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
CONCISE, real difference in photographers is in their 
readable book ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

of practical in- pee OM aid sit give fe eae fina 7a need 
: to make your photographs stand out trom the ordinary 
een ris too mass of work. Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART is arranged 

technical tor the ama- to give you a solid background in art principles. 


teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 


I—The Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


II—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 


IlI—Light and Shade—339 illustrations 
all the more common Make your photographs different—send for your copy of 


ae Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART foday. 
printing processes, to- | ae 
gether with a clear, Use the Coupon 
scientific explanation FRANC VCHAMIBERS 
of the underlyi Ing 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


principles. Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
: For the photographer who T enclose $2.15. 
A wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 


in the only perfect way 
Tse only Magazine Binder that will 


as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 


424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


[BULLETIN - BULLETIN = OF| 
IPHOTOGRAPHTY| 


quickly and securely bind each issue 


ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs } 
or locks used. § 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Jodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and IIford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in an 
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Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the ButieTin oF PHotoc- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Squateas Philadelphia 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a complaint. 


nnsaanascaeaseats 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F-G2S Es RoP: Ss. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $400 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READY NOW! : 
“Ketouching and Finishing 
fer “Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after’’ 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives ee 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color i 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System’ in’ Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia’ 


Please send me, postpaid, ““Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’”’ Enclosed is $2.00... 
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C. R. Hess has just opened a new ground-floor 
studio in the Hardy Building, Marshall, Minn. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Transchel have opened a 
new studio at 1061 Narbonne, Lomita, Calif. 


F. L. Talbot, of Tacoma, has purchased the Urie 
Studio, Enumclaw, Wash., and will continue the 
business in its present location. 


C. T. Wood has opened a studio at 706 Madison 
Avenue, Covington, Ky. Wood is known all over 
Kentucky as the “Baby Photographer.” 


J. T. Green has opened a studio in the Gay 
building, Hardin, Mont. Mr. Green was formerly 
associated with the Hartsook Studios of California. 


G. W. Jackson has sold his business in Assini- 
boia, Sask., to H. Carter and has taken over the 
studio in Barrie, Ontario, formerly conducted by 
ke J. Binning 


W. M. Horton has returned to Edmonds, Wash., 
and has opened a studio in the Mothershead build- 
ing. The business will be known as Horton's 
Electric Studio. 


Robert M. Howells,. proprietor of Howell’s 
Studio at 108 South Second Street, Corvallis, Ore., 
has enlarged and remodeled his place of business 
bringing it strictly up to date in respect to accom- 
modations and equipment. 


A new and modernly equipped studio, The Van 
Dyke, has been opened at 830 Main Street, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. O’Connor, recently of the Ritz 
Studio at San Francisco. 


Robert Tipton, a Seattle photographer, has taken 
a lease on the upper floor of the Broke Building on 
Broadway, Marshfield, Ore., and will open a studio 
within a few days. Mr. Tipton will engage in both 
studio and commercial photography. 


Ill health making it advisable to discontinue his 
business, E. S. Long has closed the Long Studio, 
4217 University Way, Seattle, Wash., until such time 
as his health permits him to resume photography, 
which we hope will be soon. All negative files have 
been transferred to the Goodrich Studio, where 
they are available. 


P. J. Francisco and H. EF: Boyce have become 
proprietors of Lyndon & Co., photographers, of 719 
North University Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. 
Francisco has been connected with, Lyndon & Co. 
for the past thirteen years, during eight of which 
he has been manager. ‘The business policy of the 
firm will remain the same under the new owners. 


The former Culbertson Studio in the Bailey 
Block, Helena, Mont., which has been closed since 
the death of the former proprietor, S. J. Culbert- 
son, is now open under the new name of Badgley’s. 
J. E. Badgley. the new proprietor, was an under- 
study to Mr. Culbertson during 1922 and 1923. Mr. 
Badgley is a member of the Disabled Veterans of 
the World War, and as a vocational trainer under 
the Veterans’ bureau took a course at the Illinois 
College of Photography at Effingham, Ill. He will 
have personal direction of the new studio here. 
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A Photographic Stunt 


At the Navy flying field at Anacostia, just 
outside of Washington, D. C., they have 
been trying out parachutes and parachuters. 

Ambitious young men in a sort of harness 
have been stepping off airplanes sailing along 
in the deep blue sky, confident the umbrella- 
like contrivance will open and land them 
safely on terra firma. 

It is occasionally necessary to leave an air- 
ship without ceremony, as when the craft 
takes fire or is otherwise crippled. It saves 
one from being burned to a crisp, and if one 
is protected by a ieee he the undertaker 
is not sent for to dig one’s bones from deep 
in the soil. 


Wednesday, December 1, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Up to the time when James Clark hopped 
off recently there seems to have been no pho- 
tographic record of the events accompanying 
a parachuter’s return to the ground. Now 
James is a resourceful body and had fast- 
ened an automatic motion picture camera to 
his person before embarking upon his drop 
with a parachute. 

An intelligent translation of the erratic 
pictures of the film discloses that James must 
have turned four complete somersaults 
before the parachute opened, continued with 
a heart breaking plunge, and ended with a 
succession of side slips. 

All this is rather in confutation of the 
popular notion that a parachute returns one 
to the grass as gently as falls the down of 


a thistle. 2 


Bugs 

Laboratory workers in the employ of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have been 
taking pictures of all sorts of bugs—flying 
bugs, marking bugs, boring and hopping 
bugs, if we may class all insects as bugs, 
for short. 

Making motion pictures of insect pests, 
in the interests of science, is said to be a 
fascinating indoor sport, for there is such a 
thing as insect psychology. 
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Every one knows that bugs and humans 
have much in common! Who does not know 
the sort of person that drills you like a 
mosquito for what he can get out of you! 
There is the clothes moth that scuttles or 
flies off at our approach—he knows he is a 
thief and due to get pinched. He is a bug 
of ancient lineage—we find him mentioned 
in the Bible. The only folks he hasn’t 
pestered were Adam and Eve. 

Fles of all kinds have no conviction of 
sin. ‘They do not dodge the photographer. 
They have no conscience to feel guilty and 
prod them. 

All varieties of moths have to be pictured 
in an atmosphere of ether to keep them 
within the reach of the lens. Another 
slippery rascal has to be in a doped climate 
to get him in the picture; he is the jlead 
cable borer, in electrical circles, known as 
the short circuit bug. 

Flying bugs of high and low degree have 
pestered movie studios in Hollywood. In 
short focus, they like to appear on the screen 
as dragons or flying machines. A big elec- 
tric fan solves this trouble. Its rushing 
current of air clears the field perfectly. 


e 
A Notable War Monument 
The memorial committee of Milton, 


Ontario, Can., will forward a large photo- 
graph of the town’s war memorial monu- 
ment to London, England, for the Imperial 
War Museum. 

The Milton monument, one of the finest 
in the Dominion, expresses, in fitting meas- 
ure, the sentiments of patriotism, loyalty and 
affection for their brave defenders that char- 
acterize the Canadian people. 


e 
Wheeler of Minnesota 


For reasons best known to T. J. Wheeler, 
far-sighted man of Stewartsville, Minn., for 
many years a photographer there, and for a 
term, mayor of the town, he has decided to 
move down to Fairfax in the southeastern 
corner of the state, where he will establish a 
studio. 
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The people of Stewartsville, while wishing 
Mr. Wheeler continued prosperity and the 
rewards of good citizenship, feel that in his 
departure they have lost a good neighbor 
and an able civic officer. 

cd 
Photographing Bombs 

The Ordnance Department of the United 
States Navy has devised a duplex camera 
that films a bomb in its flight. Probably no 
camera system has had imposed on it so 
many functions that must be performed 
simultaneously and with scrupulous accur- 
acy. This mechanical eye can faithfully 
record the moment as well as the point of 
release of a bomb from an airplane, and at 
the same time render it possible to calculate 
the velocity of the wind, speed, and direc- 
tion of the airplane, and make numbers of 
accurate observations. 

This photographic system consists of two 
cameras—one vertical and one oblique. 
The vertical camera secures the image of the 
object flying overhead, and the slanting one 
takes a picture of the airplane at any height 
and at angles deviating from a vertical posi- 
tion. The structural features of the system 
are such that it records at least thirteen 
observations, as follows: Height of the air- 
plane, speed of the airplane, direction of 
flight with respect to vertical and horizontal 
positions, point of release of the bomb, time 
of release, inclination of the bomb when 
released, state of oscillation of bomb, veloc- 
ity of wind with respect to speed and direc- 
tion at the height of the airplane, point 
and time of impact of the bomb, and both 
the wind and atmospheric conditions. 

Truculent nations are invited to recall 
what General William Tecumseh Sherman 
had to say about war, and also to bear in 
mind that if war is forced upon our Uncle 
Samuel, he will make it snappy. 


od 
American: “How much does that castle cost?” 
Native: “Oh, that belongs to my _ grand- 
mother ?” 
American: “Well, how much does it cost with 


your grandmother ?” 
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Tinting in Oil Color 


A Simplified Method 

The following description of a simplified 
method of tinting in oil color will appeal to 
many photographers. They will recognize 
the opportunities afforded by a system of 
coloring that can be easily learned, rapidly 
executed and at the same time is capable of 
yielding the finest results. 

As the color employed is transparent no 
difficulty will be caused by a finisher’s inter- 
ference with the “drawing,” and the conse- 
quent loss of likeness in the resulting por- 
trait; such occurrences are sometimes the 
cause of a good deal of trouble between the 
professional handling this class of work and 
his customers. 

Tinting with transparent oil coloring is 
one of the earliest methods of painting in 
which oil is used as a vehicle for the color. 
The original method was to make a mono- 
chrome-modeled painting with a grey or 
umber, on a carefully prepared ground. 

When this “grisaille,” or painting in grey 
modeled tint, was thoroughly dry the colors 
were glazed or scumbled over. Paintings 
executed in this manner have stood the test 
of time, and some works in our public Gal- 
leries executed in this manner stand as the 
most brilliant and unchanged today—while 
others painted long since with thick color 
have cracked and blackened owing mainly 
to the oxidization of the oil bound up with 
the color. In the method of coloring here 
described, the photograph takes the place of 
the prepared “grisaille” and offers a prac- 
tical painter’s method which is capable of 
giving the highest results. 

Fine Finish 

The degree of finish is as fine as can be 
obtained by any method of applying color— 
the surface of the finished work may be 
examined with a magnifying glass and no 
trace of crude work will be seen. Four 
colors only are used, ordinary artists’ oil 
color without the admixture of any special 
medum. 

_ The color is applied with a brush and 


wiped down with a pad of cotton-wool to 
remove the thick paint and leave only the 


‘stain of the color. 


The minute particles of pigment that have 
gone into the pits in the grain of the paper 
give all the life, freshness and finish of 
finely stippled work. 

As so little pigment is left on the surface 
of the paper, work takes but a little time to 
dry. A colored print done today can be sent 
away tomorrow. The work will endure— 
the pigments recommended being perma- 
nent. It is advisable not to varnish the work 
unless it is intended to expose it to the 
weather, but in cases where varnish is 
desired—picture copal varnish applied with 
a flat camel’s-hair brush in a warm room 
should be used. 

The method is best suited for work over 
whole-plate size, when a paper having a suit- 
able grain or texture can be used. ‘The 
paper on which the enlargement or print is 
made should have a surface grain or texture 
which will hold minute particles of color. 
Royal @eBromidedaae, Old waMaster-qreand 
“Vitava” papers will be found eminently 
suited for this method of coloring. A cream- 
base paper is to be preferred and the image 
should be toned. 

As the color is transparent it is found that 
a black image showing through the glaze of 
color tends to give a cold effect, whereas the 
toned image on a cream base suffuses the 
whole work with a pleasing warm glow. 

The four colors are—Rose Madder, Raw 
Sienna, Cobalt (Blue), Viridian (Green). 

They are ordinary tubes of artists’ oil 
color obtainable at any shop which sells 
artists’ requirements. ‘These colors have been 
selected, as they are all classed as perma- 
nent pigments and combined are capable of 
a very wide range of tints. Moreover, they 
are, in thin glazes, about the same degree of 
transparency, they work easily and blend 
excellently. 

Special Subjects 
with red military 


Subjects uniforms, 
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huntsman’s pink, etc., will require the addi- 
tion of vermilion and cadmium, but apart 
from such special cases, these four colors 
will be found all that is needed. 

Brushes used are ordinary hog hair 
brushes as sold for painting in oil color, 
round or flat as may be preferred. The sizes 
selected will be regulated by the size of the 
work. For 16x20 pictures No. 3 brushes 
would be suitable, while for 40 x 60 brushes 
from No. 6 to No. 12 would be preferable. 
Only two brushes are necessary—one to use 
with the warm colors (Rose Madder and 
Raw Sienna) and the other for use with the 
cold colors (Cobalt and Viridian). A No. 
6 Sable could be added to put on any neces- 
sary small touches. 

No medium is employed, but the surface 
of the enlargement which should be mounted 
is first brushed over with turpentine. This 
turpentine is used to make the color work 
pleasantly, and to obtain the same “‘skin” of 
finish all over the enlargement—its omission 
may result in different patches of glazing 
varying according to the amount of color 
on portions. Care should be taken to apply 
the turpentine sparingly with a brush, and to 
see that the whole surface is covered, then 
wipe off surplus turpentine with a pad of 
cotton-wool before commencing to apply 
color. Too much turpentine left on the 
surface will cause the color to rum and to 
make subsequent wiping down of color diffi- 
cult until sufficiently evaporated. 

Method 

Taking the toned enlargement for color- 
ing—made on a cream-base paper with suit- 
able grain or texture—first apply spirit of 
turpentine sparingly over the entire surface, 
wipe off surplus with a pad of cotton until 
the whole surface is alike, the surface should 
not be wet, but should have a thin even 
sheen. | 

For portrait. work: in the flesh tones start 
with the two warm colors—Raw Sienna and 
Rose Madder. Go entirely over the flesh 
tones with these and over the hair. It is not 
necessary to avoid going over the eyes, teeth 
or outside the line of the face or head, since 
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in any parts where the color is not intended 
to remain it may be wiped off with a pressed 
pellet of cotton. | 

Wipe the color down with a small pad of 
cotton, using a circular movement. Now 
take a smaller and harder pressed pellet of 
cotton and wipe more vigorously the lighter 
parts to bring up the modeling. 

The color should be applied sparingly— 
a little goes a long way. Applying too much 
color is simply waste since it must be wiped 
off. I{ enough color is not left on after the 
wiping, repeat the operation. 

Now on the color points—cheek, wing of 
nostril, lips, point of chin, etc.—apply a 
touch of Rose Madder with the same brush. 

Take a loosened pad of cotton and wiping 
with a light circular motion lessening the size 
of the circle so that the centre of the touch 
you have made receives less wiping than the 
outside: model and anneal the Rose Madder 
touches into the first application of Raw 
Sienna and Rose Madder. 

Stop wiping when the amount of color left 
seems to be correct. If you have wiped too 
hard or too long, apply another touch of 
Rose Madder and repeat the wiping. Sev- 
eral applications of the Madder and succes- 
sive wipings can be employed, and very fine 
modeling of color can be reached. 


Cooling the Shadows 

In the shadow portions of the head, to 
cool the color and give correct emphasis to 
the parts you have tinted with the warm 
colors, apply very cautiously the Viridian 
Green. To do this take the dry brush you 
have kept for the cold colors (Cobalt and 
Viridian) and take a very small amount of 
color on the end of the bristles, by dabbing 
the brush onto a very thin spread of the 
color on the pallette. ; 

Apply this in the shadows by a series of 
touches with plenty of space between them, 
made not with a drag touch, but with a light 
dab with the end of the bristles, holding the 
brush vertically to the work. If too much 
Viridian is used the. subsequent wiping or 
annealing into the color already on the work 
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RICHARD T. DOONER 
“PEGGY AND SUE” PHILADELPHIA 


Exhibited in London Salon of Photography, 1926 
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RICHARD T. DOONER 
“MRS. CHARLES WEYL” PHILADELPHIA 


Exhibited in London Salon of Photography, 1926 
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will neutralize too much of the warm color 
which will have to be replaced. 

Remember a very little Viridian (green) 
will go a long way. It will be found that 
the use of the Viridian will qualify the 
warmth of the first two colors used and 
make a very effective shadow color. If 
further coolness in the shadows is needed a 
touch or two of Cobalt may be added, wip- 
ing the color into the work in the same 
manner. 

In the shadows of brown hair, which you 
have already gone over with a mixture of 
the first two colors, use Cobalt—applying 
with the brush and wiping with the cotton- 
wool, following the direction of the hair. 
The Cobalt can be wiped down so that only 
sufficient remains to cool the shadows and 
qualify the color already on. 

Touches of further warm color, Rose 
Madder and Raw Sienna, may now be 
placed where the highest points of color 
tell, that is between the high-lights and 
shadows. The high-lights and modeling of 
the hair can now be wiped hard with a fresh 
pellet of wool, and touches of Raw Sienna 
alone be used and wiped lightly into the 
work. 

For black hair use Cobalt, Rose Madder 
and a little Viridian and Raw Sienna—vary- 
ing the colors, so that one touch may be a 
little toward the blue, another toward the 
red, another the green, etc., and so avoid a 
uniform deadness of coloring. 

Good colorists do not paint black with 
black paint, nor do they paint white with 
white paint. If you examine closely the 
loaded whites in a good painting you will 
observe that a little yellow, blue, green and 
red have been added and lightly stirred into 
white. The effect is vibrating and luminous, 
different entirely from that which would 
result from using just white paint. 

Most photographers know the Lumieré 
color-plates. If a transparency made on one 
of these plates is examined with a high- 
power magnifying glass, it will be found that 
the grains of color, red, green and blue are 
everywhere, and that the varying color 
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result produced in different parts is due to 
the fact that particles of one color or par- 
ticles making up a color preponderate at a 
particular point. Yet with only three colors 
the effect of black, white, any color—even 
gold and silver can be obtained. 

A good colorist intermingles his touches 
of color so that only very small areas are 
the same in tint. 

The method we are describing allows 
touches of color roughly applied with the 
brush to be perfectly annealed into other 
colors already on the work with a simple 
wipe of a cotton-wool pad. 

The Use of White 

Where it is desirable to raise the key of 
any color on a high-light or in the sky of a 
landscape, a very little flake white used with 
the color will increase the luminosity; but 
work with the addition of flake white should 
be left to the very last finishing touches and 
should be sparingly and cautiously employed. 

These notes are not intended as a treatise 
on color. Working by this method is so 
“plastic” that anyone with the sense to see 
that his work is too red, or too green, or too 
cold, ete., can so easily and quickly add the 
necessary correcting touches which can be 
annealed into the work already done, by a 
simple light wipe with a cotton-wool pad. 

The first wiping off of the color should be 
done with the pad of cotton, not too tightly 
pressed together. The idea is to remove the 
surplus thick paint from the surface, and 
then with a fresh pad of cotton, pressed a 
little more firmly together, anneal the colors 
by rubbing the surface with a light circular 
movement. If the cotton is charged with a 
lot of mixed color the freshness of the work 
will be impaired. ‘Take care, therefore, to 
rearrange the cotton pad frequently so that 
a fresh surface is used after every wiping. 

Where it is desirable to remove the work 
from any part, a tuft of cotton saturated in 
turpentine and squeezed out will instantly 
restore the original surface. For practice 
purposes, therefore, the same enlargement 
may be used over and over again.—The Pro- 
fessional Photographer. 
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It was late on a cloudy 
afternoon when ‘‘Pastime’’ 
refused to take the jump. 
Carl Klein, with Hammer 
Press Plate working Ysso0 
of second, shows how rider 
saved herself from a bad 
fall. 


Look Before You Leap 


CoH. CEAUDY 


A photographer : 
Rents a studio. 
Hires assistants. 
Buys material. 
Advertises a product. 
Sells to inquirers. 
Poses sitters. 
Makes negatives and prints. 
Delivers the goods. 
Collects the money. 

He must know real estate and population, 
street congestion and rental values. He must 
be a judge of men. He must buy with 
knowledge and intelligence. He must know 
how to make his services known. He must 
be a good salesman. He must be an artist, 
and with it, a personable, likable gentleman. 
He must be a first-class manipulator of the 
camera, lens and printing frame. He must 
be business-like and prompt in delivery. He 
must know credit, banking, money, and col- 
lections. 

Is it any wonder that the young chap who 
is a success as an operator is not necessarily 
bound to succeed when he opens up a place 
of his own? 

Being.a successful photographer looks so 


simple! ‘All you have to do is to take 
their pictures and their money!” as one 
young chap put it. But if it were really as 
simple as all that, there would be so many 
photographers in the business that none of 
them could make a living. 

If I were a young man, and wanted to be 
a professional photographer, I would not 
consider that I even knew the elements of 
my job until I had had a thorough training 
in business, as well as in photography. The 
day when a young man can handle a busi- 
ness like photography all by himself, is long 
since gone the way of all forgotten things. 
He must have assistants. If he is not expert 
in those things which he desires that his 
assistant shall do, how can he possibly tell 
whether they are doing them in the right 
way, whether he is getting his money’s 
worth? 

The just-beginning photographer must of 
necessity have some very intimate relations 
with a bank. Few have the necessary capital 
to “go it alone” without financing at some 
institution. Any banker, who knows his 
job—and most bankers do know their jobs 
or they wouldn’t be bankers—will take a 
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regardless of its location. 


TAKE YOUR OPERATING-LIGHT WITH YOU 


BY INCLUDING IN YOUR OUTFIT A BOX OF 


“The Light That’s Always Available” 


VICTOR FLASH POWDER 


You are prepared in ae“ f° illuminate successfully anything you may encounter, 
wie . wing . 
small quantities of Victor Flash Powder will accomplish wonderful results. 


SOLD AND RECOMMENDED BY YOUR DEALER 


J. H. SMITH & SONS CO., 1229 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


to its extremely high illuminating quality, very 


much larger chance on the young man who 
can demonstrate that he is business man, 
than on the one who can only point to a 
flawless record as a presser of bulbs and a 
developer of plates. It is not enough to 
know photography. Photography, in itself, 
is only a part of the business of being a 
portrait photographer. The young man who 
knows some law, understands something of 
the principles of banking, who can show that 
he understands.the hiring and training of 
help, whose ideas of what he can afford to 
borrow and what he can afford to spend in 
the several departments of his business until 
he is well established, will find the going 
much easier when he asks the president for 
a loan, than he who but knows that he 
wants some money, and has no very definite 
plans of just what he is going to do with 
that money when he gets it. 

There is a science of buying as well as one 
of selling. It is true that the more one buys 
at a time, the less one has to pay. If you 
should go to a shoe store and arrange for 
fifty pairs of shoes for yourself and family, 
you could get them much cheaper. than 
by buying one or two pairs at a time. ‘The 
shoe store has an overhead, which must be 
pro rated among its sales. If the sales can 
be increased in profit without adding to the 
overhead, each pair of shoes thus sold can 
bear a less proportion of the overhead. But 
to buy fifty pair of shoes at once is not 
economy. Feet change, styles change, ideas 
of shoes change. 

Similarly, to buy a thousand dozen plates 


at one time would be cheaper per dozen than 
to buy a gross, or fifty dozen. But plates 
do not keep indefinitely, and the chance of 
loss is too great. Such things are elemen- 
tary. Yet many a young photographer has 
overbought both his selling ability and his 
credit, and stocked too many frames, rolls 
of paper, pieces of apparatus, and other 
material, merely to get an attractive discount 
for quantity. Knowledge of business pre- 
vents such excesses. 

The young man, then, just about to go into 
business for himself, is the wise beginner 
who studies all the departments of the pro- 
fession he is about to embrace on his own 
responsibility, and who does not make the 
plunge until he is certain that he is well 
equipped in all the activities noted at the 
beginning of this column. 

That way hes success. 

The other way lies either failure, or what 
is sometimes even worse—mediocrity. 


2 
Complexity of the Portrait 


There are numerous publications written 
for the benefit of the photographer who 
undertakes portraiture. ‘They are, in most 
cases, written by experts in the art, and are 
luminous in the way they present the sub- 
ject, and instructive by reason of the prac- 
tical demonstrations they offer. 

In fact, they are essential to a clear under- 
standing of a difficult performance with the 
camera, for it must be confessed, that the 
composition of a single head, conceived with 
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grace, natural ease and all that makes a pic- 
ture attractive and which, at the same time, 
preserves a likeness of the individual, is a 
consummate feat of art. 

“To hasten slowly,’ as Lucian puts it, 
would be a salutary injunction to most pho- 
tographic portraitists. 

The fatal facility of photographic prac- 
tice makes the artist impatient, and makes 
the patron unreasonable when in front of 
the lens, since the photographer is informed 
so frequently of the quickness of the pho- 
tographic impression. If only the patrons 
would exercise as much consideration in sit- 
ting for a portrait by the photographer as 
they accord the painter, results would be 
more successful. 

So you see the importance of a thorough 
acquaintance by the photographer of the 
first principles of his art, and you see also 
the value of the treatises on posing and 
lighting the subject. 

But, there is more to it even than this 
education in manipulation of the means. 

We go to the trouble and expense of 
constructing the best appointed studio, so as 
to utilize to the best extent our thought-out 
schemes of illumination, only to find that 
what we have secured by labor and intelli- 
gence is confronted with a portrait of which 
we learn, to our mortification, has been made 
under conditions we would consider impos- 
sible to effect even something passable. 

We confess then, to ourselves, that some- 
thing more is needed to make a true portrait 
than knowledge of lighting and skill in 
arrangement. We note the difference in the 
results, a difference not at all due to manipu- 
lating skill, and we reasonably conclude that 
in our judgment of a work of art we never 
give credit for skilled work in the handling 
of material, but accredit praise only for the 
ability of the artist in faithfully translating 
the original in terms which interpret not only 
the physical, but also the psychic quality of 
the individual. } 

We discover that until one has learned 
to study the human countenance feelingly, 
not superficially, for its features, he has no 
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adequate appreciation of the fact what a 
complex thing he has before him for artistic 
contemplation. 

The human face is an ever and:ever shift- 
ing mirror wherein are reflected the thoughts 
and aspects of the soul of the person. We 
must study the art to read the mind’s dis- 
cernment in the face. And our minds must 
be susceptible to these varying phases which 
make the expression so essential to a por- 
trait. 

It has been said of Raphael’s work that 
the women in the streets of Rome seem to 
have walked out of his pictures. The faces 
of his madonnas look like transcripts from 
real faces and, no doubt, they were of models | 
invited to his studio. But, true as they are 
to life, they are transformations. Look 
again at these faces by that divine painter. 
Faces of mere Italian peasants, and you 
will never find even the seemingly least 
important, uninteresting in any way—never 
what we call the “commonplace.” And why? 
Simply because in addition to being actual 
portraits, replicas from nature, they have a 
significance of expression which was visible 
to the poetic eye of the great painter. 

The object of all our studies in art exists 
in nature, but the faculty of perceiving the 
spiritual content of the material is an endow- 
ment. 

Hence the reason why one painter is great 
and another, with all his skill, is only a 
copyist. | 

We have no right to claim the artistic 
prerogative, 1f we content ourselves with 
possession of mechanical skill only, of ability 
to pose well and to be expert in handling 
illumination. 

When we study the face (and it does not 
matter if it is even an ordinary face), we 
must strive for the individual expression 
which is not a fixed thing, but something in 
progression, and so it cannot be had by regis- 
tering a single phase of action. It must be 
the resultant of the mood and temperament 
of the individual. We must strive to mar- 
shal the features into a harmonic relation, 
and steer clear of dissonance. 
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Is Your Printing Room Overcrowded ? 
Have You Too Many Re-prints ? 
Are Your Prints Uniform? 


CORRECT IT ALL WITH A 


SHIPMAN ROTARY PRINTER 


(Automatic—for cut paper) 


that does the work of 4 to 5 printers 
_while giving you efficiency, uniformity, 
speed, and saves you several salaries. 


For both Portrait and Commercial—1 print or 1000 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE RQ-TQ  Co., 814 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Photographers to Direct Million Dollar Campaign 


The world isn’t having its pictures taken 
as often as it did. 

The Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica is out to tell the world what it’s missing. 
Movies, the radio and automobiles cannot 
make up for blank pages in the family 
album. 

The photographers are going to spend 
$1,000,000 at it, Geo. W. Harris, Chairman 
of the Advertising Committee, has assured. 

The Association’s headquarters have been 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, from Washing- 
ton. The Advertising Campaign Head- 
quarters have been established in Suite 814 
to 830, 131 East Market Street, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

There are 18,000 photographers in the 
country, 15,000 of them portrait men, while 
3,000 specialize in commercial work. 

“They do a $100,000,000 business a 
year,” L. C. Vinson, general secretary of the 
Association, says. 


“The gross receipts of photographers’ 
enterprises are said to average $6,000 a 
year, $1,500 of which goes for supplies and 
overhead. 

“Photographs and flowers, the association 
recently concluded, are both universally 
wanted and regularly overlooked. Advertis- 
ing aided the florists. It will quicken the 
public’s desire to be photographed. Pictures 
are needed in business, by one’s friends and 
relatives, and to please the vanity, and there 
is not a trade, business or profession that is 
not aided by photography in some way.” 

The Millis . Advertising Agency, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., will direct the campaign, 
stage a membership drive in connection with 
it, and seek to accomplish its end in the next 
four years. 

Besides Mr. Harris, Harry M. Fowler, of 
Fowler & Slater Co., Cleveland, and L. B. 
Jones, Vice-President of Eastman Kodak 
Company, are members of the Committee. 
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Build Business by Making Photo Purchasers Happy 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Every individual who makes a purchase 
of the photographer is a prospect for the 
photographer for making additional sales 
later on. And whether or not the customer 
does make purchases later on depends, to a 
large extent, upon the feelings the cus- 
tomer has at the time of making his first 
purchase. 

Here’s the proposition : 

Suppose the sitter feels depressed at the 
time the pictures are delivered to him. Sup- 
pose he feels that, though the pictures are 
good, he’s made a mistake in spending 
money for them. Suppose he isn’t at all 
happy about the pictures. In such a case, 
how will he feel when he is again in the 
market for some photos? Won't he feel 
that he might do better by going to some 
other studio? Won’t he feel, instinctively, 
that he ought to go where he will get more 
joy out of his purchase? In other words, 


won't the sitter’s feelings at the time the 
photos are delivered to him, largely deter- 
mine whether or not he will again patron- 
ize the studio later on? 

And if this ‘is the case, as it undoubtedly 
is, it is evident that it will be greatly to the 
advantage of the photographer to induce 
feelings in his customers which will make 
them happy—which will make them fully 
and completely satisfied with their purchases 
and joyous at having made the purchases. 
It will be good business for the photogra- 
pher to do this sort of thing, because, later 
on, when the photographer tries to get busi- 
ness from his customers, he will find it 
much easier to do so. In other words, the 
happier the photographer makes his cus- 
tomers feel at the time he delivers their 
photos to them, the more business he will 
get from these customers later on. 

But just how can the photographer make 
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his customers feel extra happy about their 
purchases ? 

In the first place, the photographer can 
make his customers more happy by talking 
with them at the time that the photos are 
delivered. 

The average customer likes to look at his 
photos when they are delivered to him and 
he likes to do some talking about them. 
He likes to hear the photographer say that 
the pictures are particularly excellent, and 
he likes to hear the photographer say that 
the main reason why the pictures are so 
good is because the sitter was such a good 
subject. Also, the customer likes to hear 
the photographer comment on the excellence 
of the mountings and the general good 
appearance of the photos, and all that sort 
of thing. To hear the photographer talk 
in this' way about the pictures, instead of 
having the photographer deliver the pictures 
without comment and with a hurry which 
indicates a desire to get rid of the cus- 
tomer as soon as possible, is bound to make 
the customer feel happier with his purchase. 
And this is bound to make the studio even- 
tually receive more business from the 
customer. 

In the second place, it helps to make the 
customer feel more happy with his purchase 
for the photographer to ask permission to 
make up an extra print for use for exhibi- 
tion purposes in the studio. 
~“T always like to have displays of extra 
good pictures in my studio,” one photogra- 
pher says to his customers at the time of 
delivering pictures, “and so, if I get the 
time, I’d like to make up an extra print 
of one of your pictures and then display it 
in the studio. Have I your permission to 
do so?” 

The customer’s reaction to this sort of 
thing is always a feeling of elation. The 
customer feels elated for several different 
reasons. He is elated because he feels flat- 
tered to think that the photographer con- 
siders his photos sufficiently good to be 
placed on exhibition. He feels a. trifle 
excited to think of his pictures being put 
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You will be 
rightly proud 
of the quality 


ie of your work 


IF IT IS PRINTED 
WITH 


Projection Printer 


YOUR DEALER WILL TELL YOU 
OR WRITE 


B. &L. MANUFACTURING CO. 


1702-1706 Light Street 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S.A. 


YOU HAVE 


A SILVER MINE 


Operate it without labor, odor, 
or inconvenience, with 


KAN-RITE 


The modern Hypo precipitant, 
and make 


1000% Profit 


At your Supply House, or 


Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co. 
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Portrait made with Vitax Portratt f3.8 
by O. L. Markham, Portland, Ore. 


When Days 
Are Short 


and snapshots in the studio are necessary— 
use the Vitax Portrait lens f3.8—an improve- 
ment on the old Petzval formula with a slightly 
curved field that lends to the rounded or stereo- 
scopic effect desired in portraiture—the speed 
insures success in child photography. 


Vitax Extension Lens 


used with the No. 5 Vitax, increases the focus from 
16 inches to 20 inches. 


Catalog describing complete line of Wollensak 
products sent upon request 
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OPTICAL COMPANY 
Rochester, New York, USA. 
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on exhibition and this is a pleasurable sen- 
sation. And he feels pleased to have the pho- 
tographer ask for permission to display the 
picture. 

Of course, the great majority of cus- 
tomers give the photographer permission, 
without hesitation, to exhibit their pictures. 
But whether the customers give the pho- 
tographer permission to display prints of 
the pictures or not, the customer is made to 
feel happy by this sort of thing. And, of 
course, the photographer is not bound to put 
prints of the. pictures on display, because he 
specifically states that he will display the 
pictures only if he finds time to make prints 
of them. 

In the third place, the customer is made 
to feel happy by the photographer‘s own atti- 
tude. The photographer can make his cus- 
tomers happy by being happy himself. That 
sounds like a trite, unimportant saying, but 
it is a lot more important than it looks. It 
is one of the oldest and best-known facts 
in the world that when you are happy your- 
self you breed happiness in other people. 
You always get from people what you give 
to them. If you are happy in your rela- 
tions with your customers, then they will be 
happy in their relations with you. But if 
you are grouchy and disagreeable, then your 
customers are quite sure to be the same way. 
So if the photographer is always happy 
when he is delivering photos, it will go far 
toward making his customers feel happy, 
and this, in turn, will go far toward build- 
ing more business. 

In the fourth place, it is a fact that many 
people still hate to have their pictures taken. 
They feel that it takes a lot of time and that 
it is a rather hard job and all that sort of 
thing. So the photographer can cash in on 
this fact in making his customers happy by 
talking to them in this way at the time of 
delivering the photos: 

“Well, you’re to be congratulated. Here 
you've had your sitting and looked at your 
proofs and now the whole job’s done and 
very ‘satisfactory, indeed. It must give you 
a great feeling of satisfaction to know that 
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you’ve done it—to know that you’ve got the 
pictures which will give so much pleasure 
to your friends and relatives. You must 
feel quite happy about it.” 

This thing of emphasizing the fact that 
the customer must feel happy at having 
the pictures is a point which could be used 
with great success by many photographers. 

The fact of having some new photos 
delivered should make every customer 
happy. The delivery of the photos marks 
a real event for the customer, and the pho- 
tographer who realizes this fact and who 
acts accordingly is bound to profit largely in 
the long run, while the photographer who 
simply passes by such an occasion with 
scarcely a word doesn’t make a particularly 
good impression on his customers and cer- 
tainly doesn’t do anything constructive in 
building more business through making his 
customers feel happy. 

It is worth while for the photographer to 
make his customers feel happy not only 
because this will help him in getting more 
business from them later on, but also because 
when they feel happy about their photos 
they tell their friends and relatives and 
praise the studio at every opportunity, -and 
this is bound to secure a lot of patronage for 
the studio that it wouldn’t otherwise have 
secured. 

Make your customers feel happy about 
their photos. 

That’s one of the best possible ways for 
you to build more business, and the best part 
of it is that it not only costs you nothing 
but makes you get more out of your work 
and your life. When you try to make others 
happy, you always make yourself happy, 
too. 


— 


ae 
Magistrate (to witness): “Why didn’t you 
help the defendant when this man attacked him?” 


“How the divil did I know which was to be the 
defendant until the fight was over?” 


we 
“Dad 1Y 
“Well?” 
“Are politics plural?” 
“No, my boy. There isn’t anything in the world 


more singular.” 
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-ILEX PORTRAIT | 
| BGreeNsic | 


The lens that really does the things 
that others ‘attempt to do 


Send for descriptive circular 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY : 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. E 
Manufacturers and originators of the 
ILEX WHEEL SHUTTERS, and ILEX 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PROJECTION LENSES 


THE 
KORONA 
Projection Enlarger 
and Reducer 


brand new 


#2720 


For 5x7 or smaller 


A very strong and 
rigid enlarger made to 
operate quickly and 
smoothly with preci- 
sion. Its negative car- 
rier opens like a book, 
films are placed be- 
tween two sheets - 
of glass, and glass 
negatives rest in 
kits; springs hold 
either in place so 
they cannot shift or get out of focus. It has a de- 
tachable lens board and back of the lens board is an 
orange glass exposing cap operated by a lever outside 
of the camera. Can be used horizontally or vertically. 


Send for a copy of our complete 
supply catalog, free. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
112 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. C-12, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Not a 
Photograph 
for Christmas? 


aa 20 Cnn | OD | aD moms bs @ 


T this season of the year 

many parents are bring- 

ing their children to studios 
for gift portraits. 


It’s a happy thought, for 
what a dull place this world 
would be without the kiddies. 


Time waits for no one. 
Have the children’s pictures 
taken now. 


Crystallize baby ways, child- 
hood, and youth ina portrait. 


We take particular pride 
in our portraits of children. 


a 


Bairstow tudio 
Liberty Street 


Have the sitting made now, before 
the rush of Christmas shopping. 


(Suggestion for Your 
Christmas Advertising) 
we 


Wife: “D’ye know you're growing quite hand- 
some, John?” 
Husband: “Yes, Mary; it’s a way I have when 


it gets anywhere near your birthday.” 
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The Value of the Background as 
Support to the Portrait 


The purpose of the background is to set 
off to the best advantage the portrait com- 
position—to give proper relief and artistic 
plasticity to the subject. It therefore stands 
in relation to the portrait as an essential 
accessory, a support, which must understand 
its position as something subsidiary to the 
portrait, not as a thing in itself, over- 
assertive in its presentation and challenging 
attention to the feature it possesses as an 
initial factor. 

Therefore, on general principles, the back- 
ground should not come forward obtru- 
sively ; nevertheless, it should not be so bare 
as to direct attention to itself by its poverty. 

Many portraitists take the bull by the 
horns in their realization of the difficulties 
presented, and imagine that the responsi- 
bility is evaded by electing a perfectly plane 
setting to the portrait, forgetting the fact 
that a plain background demands much more 
attention to harmonize it with the portrait 
than one somewhat attractive in itself, 

The plain background, if it does not sug- 
gest atmosphere about the head or the figure, 
fails woefully as a support, and, instead of 
giving relief to the portrait, makes it look 
like a mosaic picture where everything is on 
a flat surface. 

An effective plain ground is one that pos- 
sesses gradation of light and shade, and 1a 
the hands of skillful operators, serves to 
intensify the good features of the portrait by 
association in proper relation of the tones 
of the portrait with the tones of the back- 
ground. 

Few of us as portraitists really seriously 
consider the background to our portraits. 
Our whole interest is centered on the model, 
the lighting, the pose, and the management 
of the drapery, and we fail to put in prac- 
tice what we know and appreciate about 
background relativity. | 

Candidly, we have to confess the difficulty 
of harmonizing relations of background to 
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portrait. It seems, at times, as if there were 
no possible compatibility between them, and 
in the dilemma, we have recourse to the 
plain ground, only to be confronted with the 
same problem of relationship. 

We are advised by the fluent writer, that 
the portrait should be suggestive, that is, 
something in it should be of a nature to 
stimulate the imagination; the value of the 
portrait being in proportion to the degree it 
appeals to imagination. A picture, to use 
the current expression, should “grow on us.” 
If it have not something a little subtile, it is 
less liked until finally it becomes uninterest- 
ing and commonplace. 

In art, we must submit to the inevitable 
law of sacrifice to appease the esthetic 
deities, however reluctant at times we may be 
to ruthlessly expunge some feature in the 
subject which has cost us some effort to get. 

The study of background relations is a 
hard study, and there seem to be no con- 
stant factors to work upon in a mechanical 
way. There are so many variables in the 
problem that no definite, concrete exempli- 
fication can be made. 

Almost every particular pose demands 
some particular manipulation in the lines and 
masses of the background to harmonize rela- 
tions. One does not wonder why the 
responsibility is evaded. 

The operator does not realize that in the 
mere changing of some feature in the por- 
trait itself, the altering, however slight it 
may be, of the position or turn of the head, 
the raising or lowering of an arm, a turn 
of the shoulder, or any such apparently 
inconsiderate change, will upset all that has 
been so carefully worked out until he sees 
the disorder he has made when he comes 
to view the finished picture. 

All this means expenditure of labor in 
readjustment, the necessity of care and judg- 
ment in our observation of the effect of 

simultaneous association of the respective 
lights and shades of portrait and back- 
ground. | 

Some of us do have these qualifications, 
but are constrained in the exercise of them; 
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Avoid Lost Motion 


HAMMER PLATES 


with shortest exposure and least effort 
produce negatives of highest quality. 
Permanence, brilliancy and re- 
liability are their chief 
characteristics. 


Coated on Extra Selected, Clear, Transparent 
Photo Glass 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 
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t 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Save 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Used 


Cameras, Kodaks=Lenses 


Our Bargain Book 
and Catalog con- 
tains things that 
the professional 
and amateur pho- 
tographer needs. 


SEND "AT ONGE 
FOR YOUR COPY 


You will find the 
most up -to-the- 
minute Cameras, 
Lenses, and sup- 
plies of every de- 
scription, both used and new, listed therein at startling 
reduced prices. Thousands have been pleased with our 
Bargains and business methods. We can do the same for 
you. Every item is guaranteed and a 


I10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


is granted, after which time, should the outfit prove 
unsatisfactory, same can be returned and your money will 
be refunded. Can anything be fairer or squarer? 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
I12-M, South Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIGHT #2 SHAD 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


| 636 Franklin Square 


Di Coane) 


READY NOW! : 
“Ketouching and Finishing } 
fer Photographers : 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fine # 
ishing with this new book. It shows you i 
i how to minimize the unintentional defects # 
= and how to emphasize the good features of the # 
#= work of the photographic artist. HH 


rH If you do your own work, or if you work for # 
: the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s ? 
# book deals authoritatively with the subject. He i 
# has packed 124 pages with principlesand methods # 
?# evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
#? wide research. He gives the “before and after” # 
i} of retouching and finishing. 

: Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 


Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
i? FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


= Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 
rH for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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specially when we call to mind the low prices 
we get for the outlay of capacity and artistic 
talent. 

There is one thing, however, which does 
not cost much to put in practice, and that is 
the taking of time and consideration when 
you essay any portrait, the study of it with 
relation to the background. Do not forget 
that the background is accessory. Do not, 
after you have satisfactorily sketched out 
the portrait, ask your assistant to wheel in 
behind some background which you think 
will be suitable without having tested its 
behavior to the portrait. 

The background should have a place in 
your thought when composing the portrait, 
for remember the truth, “Evil communica- 
tion corrupts good manners.” 


[memes 8 2] 


Our Legal Department | 


Can a Bank do this to a 
Business House? 


An interesting story, which might happen 
to any business house, is told in the follow- 
ing clipping, which a reader sends me with 
the request that I say whether the bank could 
legally do what this bank did: 


Geo. J. Ziegler & Co. are asking for 
an extension of time from creditors, 
with an assurance of paying all 
indebtedness in full if the extension is 
granted. 

Back of the financial difficulties of 
the firm is a story of seemingly unjust 
and unnecessarily harsh action by a 
bank. When Mr. Ziegler started the 
business,. after withdrawing from the 
Travis-Ziegler Co., he had a capital of 
$10,000, which he put into the business. 
He went to the Greenwich Bank, know- 
ing he would need additional funds to 
carry on the business, and was granted 
$5,000 credit. Shortly after the first of 
this year, Mr. Ziegler borrowed $5,000 
from the Greenwich Bank, giving two 
notes for $2,500 each, one due March 
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5th and the other March 29th. The early 
part of this month he had on deposit in 
the bank, according to his statement, 
about $6,000. Against this he drew 
checks totaling between $3,000 and 
$3,500. 

He was greatly surprised shortly aft- 
erward to find that most of these checks 
had been refused payment on account 
of “insufficient funds.” An investiga- 
tion by Mr. Ziegler revealed the fact 
that the bank had applied $5,000 of his 
balance to pay the two notes, which 
were not due for over a month, had 
honored about $1,000 of the checks and 
had refused payment on the rest. This 
unexpected action on the part of the 
bank naturally crippled the firm. Mr. 
Ziegler said he had to ask his creditors 
for an extension. He insists the firm is 
perfectly solvent and is able to pay more 
than dollar for dollar of what it owes. 
Now I represent some banks, and am as 

completely sold on the general usefulness 
of banks as anybody can be, but the fact 
remains that banks sometimes do extremely 
arbitrary and ill-advised things. I think the 
thing that was done in this case was of that 
type. Even if the bank had a legal right to 
do what it did, it was from a practical stand- 
point a very bad thing to have done, and, 
moreover, it did not need to be done. 

I think it highly likely that the victim of 
the bank’s act has an action against it, and 
can collect very heavy damages. 

Now let me discuss the legal phases of the 
situation. Ordinarily a bank has no right to 
devote the money a depositor has to his 
credit, to the payment of a debt which that 
depositor owes the bank, before that debt is 
due. ‘The bank, in other words, cannot 
assume that the depositor will not be able 
to pay his debt at maturity and force him to 
pay it before maturity. 

That is the precise case before me and if 
there is nothing else in it the bank did an 
illegal thing and is unquestionably liable for 
all the damages which its illegal act caused 
its victim. 
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The Standard of Comparison 


PLATINOTYPE (platinum) 
PALLADIOTYPE (attadium) 
SATISTA (platinum and silver) 


By description or use of the whole or part of the 
word “platinum” many papers claim an approach 
to the beauty and quality of the Platinotype papers. 


USE THE REAL—AND BE SURE 
OF PERMANENCE and QUALITY 


If you prefer, our Service Department will do your 
printing on any of these papers. 


Sold direct to Photographers by 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
urnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


| The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition, 


. $2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. x 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia | 
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Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It ts, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM PRICE, CLOTH, $9.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles. 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 
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What else could be in the case to give the 
bank the right to act this way? First, I 
should look at the collateral note which Mr. 
Ziegler signed when he got his loan. Most 
banks, when they lend money to business 
men, require thenr to sign what is called a 
collateral note, which usually grants to the 
bank a lot of rights by way of extraordinary 
protection. It may be that the collateral note 
a clause authorizing the bank, 
whenever in its judgment its security, or its 
chance of collecting its debts should become 
impaired, to immediately apply the borrow- 
er’s deposit to its payment, even before it is 
due. Of course, if Mr. Ziegler had signed 
a paper authorizing the bank to do this, he 
cannot complain because it did it. It may be 
another case of signing something without 
reading it. 

There is no other ground that I know of 
but one on which the bank could justify its 
action. In other. words, it has no right to 
do what it did unless Mr. Ziegler gave it 
permission either orally, or by signing some 
paper. Of course, if he is insolvent, the bank 
could grab the deposits to cover the unma- 
tured notes. But I understand that Mr. 
Ziegler denies that he is insolvent. 

Even, however, if we assume that the 
bank acted within its legal rights, what a 
crude and foolish thing it was to do it that 
way. An intelligent bank, if it had reason to 
believe that its security was becoming 
impaired; in other words, if the borrower 
was getting shaky, should have called him 
in and asked either for additional collateral 
or for convincing evidence that none was 
necessary. ‘To shut down on the customer’s 
checking account without warning, thus 
ruthlessly destroying his credit, was inex- 
cusable and very likely lays it open to heavy 
damages. 


contains 


I hope so, anyway. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 
“Take out a policy. One customer got her arm 


broke the other day and we paid her $500. You 
may be the lucky one tomorrow.” 


“I'thought you said it was only ten minutes’ 
walk to the station.” 


Ith isvityouurtit: 
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in the only perfect way 


HE only Magazine Binder that will 
quickly and securely bind each issue 
as published and bind one magazine or a 
complete file without in the slightest man- 


ner mutilating 
same. Nostrings, 
clamps, springs | 
or locks used. 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat Hf 
andsubstantially 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the 

i 

i 

| 


Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


Binder ora complete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@, The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BULLETIN oF PHoTOG- 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 

@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


Over 2.000 sold and 
never a ove laint. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Jodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F.G.S., F-R.P:S. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE 34,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Portrait Studio 
aT 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Ed Meeves is erecting a new studio in Phillips, 

is. 

L. M. Jones’ is erecting a new studio in Laurel, 
Miss. 


Arthur Marwitz has taken over the Zabel Studio 
in Markeson, Wis. 


John Ruan will open a studio in Tipton, Md., on 
North Main Street. 


W. A. Lenz, of Lebanon, Mo., has recently 
moved into his own building on West Commercial 
Street. 


W. D. Jones has opened a studio in Chetopa, 
Kans., and will again engage in the photographic 
business. 

P. Shemer, recently of Pittsburgh, has opened a 


new studio in the Telegram Building, East Sixth 
Street, Tarentum, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Rehmeier, who recently 
acquired the Hall Photo Studio in Boonville, Mo., 
are now in charge of the business. 


Harry D. Simpson, for fifteen years an employee 
of the Yoder Studio, Abilene, Kansas, bought the 
business and will carry on under the same name. 


T. L. Johnston is now located in his new studio 
on Nelson Street, Wallaceburg, Ont., which 
replaces the old one destroyed by fire last January. 


T. J. Howell, photographer of the Missouri 
Ozarks for the past thirty years, died on October 
16th at Portland, Oregon, where he had been stay- 
ing for the benefit of his health. 


A deal was consummated recently whereby Mrs. 
Elaine Oyloe sold her photograph studio in Canby, 
Minn., to Alphonse Savoie, of Fairbault, Minn., 
who has already taken possession. 


Ole Larsen, photographer of Newcastle, N. B., 
Canada, died at his home on October 22nd after a 
lingering illness. Mr. Larsen was 77 years of age 
and is survived by his widow and two sons. 


Wall Brothers have announced the opening of 
their studio in the Woolworth Building, Moberly, 
Mo. The two photographers have been working 
in Moberly for some time, making photographs in 
homes, but hereafter their work will be in the new 
studio. New and modern equipment has been 
installed. 

ed 


The Washington Commercial Photographers are 
coming to the front. Frederick Schutz and Grant 
Leet, of Washington, D. C., gave a complimentary 
dinner to the Commercial Photographers at the 
City Club, at which the attendance of those com- 
prising the commercial photographers of the city 
was 100 per cent. 

The entire body of men voted for organization 
and a second meeting was held, at which time 
Frederick A. Schutz was elected temporary Chair- 
man. The first meeting of the photographers as 
an association was held at the City Club, Novem- 
ber i272) 
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Photographing Bank Checks 


We have already published a brief notice 
that a device for photographing paid checks 
was in use in some of the New York banks, 
and are able at this time to give a little more 
detail as to this interesting subject. 

Due to the initiative and inventive turn of 
a trust officer, means have been found ‘to 
stop one of the leaks in the banking business 
that has tended to bring gray hair and heart 
disease to bankers. 

Fraudulent or careless depositors can be 
checked up accurately and banks be fully 
protected by photography — something 
hitherto impossible. The method is an 
adaptation of the motion picture camera 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


attached to the bank adding machines, so 
that as the checks are run through the 
machine for listing they are photographed. 
The photographs as they appear on the film 
are just black marks, but when projected on 
a screen, a little picture a third of an inch 
long becomes a full sized check with everv 
detail, however minute, fully shown. 

Stored away, they are available for pro- 
tective evidence that the smartest of crooks 
cannot beat. 7 

We quote from an exchange the following 
from an interview with the inventor : 

“For many. years the big problem of banks 
has been the solution of a method of keeping 
a fraudproof record of checks. Checks, of 
course, are returned to the signer after they 
have been through the bank. They consti- 
tute his receipt, but there remains the very 
important matter of the bank’s receipt. It 
has never had anything but a copied record 
of the check itself, written down by a clerk 
and filed away. 

“As many bankers know, to their sorrow, 
that hasn’t always been enough. 

“Not long ago a certain New York bank 
received a complaint on the part of one of its 
valued depositors that his account had been 
charged with $1,500 of which he had no 


record. There was in his check book no 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
Ge Sealoke bass 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4,00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Portrait Studio 


A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Ed Meeves is erecting a new studio in Phillips, 
Wis. 

L. M. Jones’ is erecting a new studio in Laurel, 
Miss. 


Arthur Marwitz has taken over the Zabel Studio 
in Markeson, Wis. 


John Ruan will open a studio in Tipton, Md., on 
North Main Street. 


W. A. Lenz, of Lebanon, Mo., has recently 
moved into his own building on West Commercial 
Street. 


W. D. Jones has opened a studio in Chetopa, 
Kans., and will again engage in the photographic 
business. 


P. Shemer, recently of Pittsburgh, has opened a 
new studio in the Telegram Building, East Sixth 
Street, Tarentum, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Rehmeier, who recently 
acquired the Hall Photo Studio in Boonville, Mo., 
are now in charge of the business. 


Harry D. Simpson, for fifteen years an employee 
of the Yoder Studio, Abilene, Kansas, bought the 
business and will carry on under the same name. 


T. L. Johnston is now located in his new studio 
on Nelson Street, Wallaceburg, Ont., which 
replaces the old one destroyed by fire last January. 


T. J. Howell, photographer of the Missouri 
Ozarks for the past thirty years, died on October 
16th at Portland, Oregon, where he had been stay- 
ing for the benefit of his health. 


A deal was consummated recently whereby Mrs. 
Elaine Oyloe sold her photograph studio in Canby, 
Minn., to Alphonse Savoie, of Fairbault, Muinn., 
who has already taken possession. 


Ole Larsen, photographer of Newcastle, N. B., 
Canada, died at his home on October 22nd after a 
lingering illness. Mr. Larsen was 77 years of age 
and is survived by his widow and two sons. 


Wall Brothers have announced the opening of 
their studio in the Woolworth Building, Moberly, 
Mo. The two photographers have been working 
in Moberly for some time, making photographs in 
homes, but hereafter their work will be in the new 
studio. New and modern equipment has been 
installed. 

ed 


The Washington Commercial Photographers are 
coming to the front. Frederick Schutz and Grant 
Leet, of Washington, D. C., gave a complimentary 
dinner to the Commercial Photographers at the 
City Club, at which the attendance of those com- 
prising the commercial photographers of the city 
was 100 per cent. 

The entire body of men voted for organization 
and a second meeting was held, at which time 
Frederick A. Schutz was elected temporary Chair- 
man. The first meeting of the photographers as 
an association was held at the City Club, Novem- 
bef 22. 
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Photographing Bank Checks 


We have already published a brief notice 
that a device for photographing paid checks 
was in use in some of the New York banks, 
and are able at this time to give a little more 
detail as to this interesting subject. 

Due to the initiative and inventive turn of 
a trust officer, means have been found ‘to 
stop one of the leaks in the banking business 
that has tended to bring gray hair and heart 
disease to bankers. 

Fraudulent or careless depositors can be 
checked up accurately and banks be fully 
protected by photography — something 
hitherto impossible. The method is an 
adaptation of the motion picture camera 
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Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


attached to the bank adding machines, so 
that as the checks are run through the 
machine for listing they are photographed. 
The photographs as they appear on the film 
are just black marks, but when projected on 
a screen, a little picture a third of an inch 
long becomes a full sized check with everv 
detail, however minute, fully shown. 

Stored away, they are available for pro- 
tective evidence that the smartest of crooks 
cannot beat. : 

We quote from an exchange the following 
from an interview with the inventor: 

“For many. years the big problem of banks 
has been the solution of a method of keeping 
a fraudproof record of checks. Checks, of 
course, are returned to the signer after they 
have been through the bank. They consti- 
tute his receipt, but there remains the very 
important matter of the bank’s receipt. It 
has never had anything but a copied record 
of the check itself, written down by a clerk 
and filed away. 

“As many bankers know, to their sorrow, 
that hasn’t always been enough. 

“Not long ago a certain New York bank 
received a complaint on the part of one of its 
valued depositors that his account had been 
charged with $1,500 of which he had no 


record. There was in his check book no 


fhe 


stub for the amount, and there was among 
his canceled checks nothing covering that 
amount. 

“The bank’s record clearly stated that the 
check has been cashed and indicated that 
there was a possibility that it had been a 
counter check. But there was no way to 
prove that the check had gone through the 
bank. 

“Investigators were sent out on the case 
and discovered that the envelope in which 
the man’s canceled checks had been returned 
to him with his statement at the end of the 
month had been steamed open and resealed. 
It seemed clear that the canceled check had 
been taken out and destroyed, but the bank 
did not suspect the depositor and had no 
proof against anyone in his employ or of his 
acquaintance. In fact, it could not prove its 
case. The result was that the bank had to 
stand a loss of $1,500. 
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Cinema Films and Touchy People 


Most likely, there are envious souls who 
think the corpulent pay envelope taken down 
by Will H. Hays at regular intervals ‘is 
plethoric beyond all reason. Let such take 
another think. 

To be Director Generalissimo of the 
Movies is a job having as many sides as a 
rubber ball, and Friend Hays has to watch 
all the sides at once, if you get us. He 
realizes that America has an international 
control of cinema plays, and when films have 
a world market, producers must be mighty 
careful about endangering any part of it by 
releasing pictures subject anywhere to boy- 
COU 

Films must be graded to harmonize with 
the environment where shown. Pictures 
that would go in Hickville would fall flat 
in the cities. A play with perhaps a right 
smart tang to it might offend the Mid-Vic- 
torian susceptibilities of a rural audience. 

A war picture, while historically correct, 
produced for the exaltation of the patriotic 
emotions of a certain nation, might be a bit 
overdone in the manner of contrasting the 
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victors and the vanquished. The side that 
got the licking might later on take revenge 
in damaging the business of the winners to 
a disastrous degree, if the lickees were 
filmed in an uncomplimentary manner. 

A world cinema congress, presumably 
under the patronage of the League of 
Nations, is in session in Paris, and will dis- 
cuss the cinema as propaganda. 

All will agree, in principle, that envy, 
hatred and malice should have no expres- 
sion in films to be internationally broadcast, 
for, in the first place, malicious pictures are 
in bad taste; in the second, bad for business. 

Just at present, there is a German pro- 
test against the revival in this country of a 
film portraying the Germans in an unfavor- 
able light, though the film is being revived 
not with any propagandist aim but to cap- 
italize the interest aroused by the untimely 
end of Rudolph Valentino. 

The stir over war films is only one aspect 
of the larger question of the use of the film 
for propaganda, and the danger to inter- 
national feeling of allowing the productions 
of one country to needlessly offend another. 

iss 
Photographer Produces Proof 

On Fidalgo Island, in the northern end of 
Puget Sound, state of Washington, lies the 
bustling town of Anacortes, where the local 
interests seem about evenly divided between 
lumber and fish. Hundred-pound halibut 
abound and twenty-pound salmon are plenti- 
ful in nearby rivers. Still bigger denizens 
of the briny deep occasionally visit those 
parts, as will later appear. Now for the 
story: 

One Russel Smith, thriftily digging a cel- 
lar for a house he intends to build, came 
upon what he took to be a prehistoric relic. 

It appeared to be the skull and jaws of an 
unknown monster. 

Considerable distinction attaches to the 
finder of a fossil of great antiquity, and this 
importance was enjoyed by Smith for some 
considerable time after the enormous head 
and ferocious jaws of the formidable beast 
had been placed in the broad window of the 
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office of the local newspaper to be guessed 
upon by the passers-by. 

Well-informed residents placed the fossil, 
as in the flesh, anywhere from 100,000 to a 
million years back, and the specimen was 
beginning to be considered quite valuable, 
and worthy a position in a museum, when 
along came Mr. Judd for a first visit to the 
remains. | 

Now Judd grew up with the place, and is 
a photographer of distinction, but when he 
sniffed and just said: “Killer whale,’ the 
crowd jumped on Judd and scoffed at him 
with bitterness. 


vals, 


But Judd hurried back to his studio, and 
soon appeared with a bunch of prints, by 
which he proved he himself had photo- 
graphed that head 25 years ago, when it was 
fast to a killer whale that had invaded those 
parts. He also told that the head was cov- 
eted by a resident who needed a curiosity to 
adorn his front yard. ‘There it was set, but 
when summer came, it became so smelly that 
the owner had to bury it! 

As the joke bore rather heavily on the 
Anacortes American, the editor, who is a 
good sport, put this in his paper: 

“Tf you want to know anything, ask Judd.” 


About Panchromatics 


Jans HALL 


The big majority of photographic jobs can 
be covered with orthochromatic plates, but to 
be able to tackle any subject at all, one must 
have a good “pan” emulsion on hand. At 
times one hears certain objections to the pan- 
chromatic plates, but these, I think, can be 
satisfactorily disposed of, as I hope to show 
further on. But first let us see the actual 
difference obtainable with the panchromatic. 

In fig. 1 we have a representation of a 
fancy container. The colors on the original 
are as follows: 


CHILD Dress Hat SHOES 
1 Lemon Red (light) Red 
2 Red Blue (deep) Blue 
3 + Blue White with red band Red 
4 Lemon Yellow hair Red 
5 White Blue Blue 
6 Blue Red Red 


Brazier—lemon. 

Biscuit box—red and white. 

Basket—yellow. 

Background—very dark brown with grain. 

Surface, damaged. 

The first illustration was taken on an ordi- 
nary plate of speed 250 H. and D., at the 
widest possible aperture. It is obviously 
false, to a serious degree, as regards color 
value. The brazier, for one small example, 
is nearly invisible, and the reds are nearly 
black. Apart from this, the ground is blank, 


except for the blemishes of the bad surface. 
This exaggerates the poor definition. It is 
worth noting that this photo is not wholly 
bad. The biscuit box, considered alone, is as 
plain as in the original. 

The second picture is on an orthochrome 
plate. The lemon yellow now gets full jus- 
tice, and the difference in the hair of the 
fourth child is quite pronounced. The same 
difference occurs in portraiture. The surface 
is clearer and the poor definition less notice- 
able. 

The last view was taken on a panchro- 
matic plate. Now, the reds have come into 
prominence, -and the blues take their proper 
place. But not of least importance, the back- 
ground is correct (the grain may not show 
in the:cut; dsitis very faint). 

There is a noticeable crispness in this neg- 
ative which is absent in the others. Had 
backed plates been used, as, of course, they 
should, there would be nothing to choose on 
the score of brilliance, but with three 
unbacked plates it is easy to see which is the 
most non-halative. It is only fair to add that 
some orthos are remarkably free from hala- 
tion under good and bad conditions. 

Figures 2 and 3 were taken through a 
so-called three-times screen. In other words, 
a medium yellow screen. No. 2 was speeded 
400, the other about 300. All three got the 
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same exposure and development. With 
mixed colors, it is feasible that a multiplica- 
tion number could be given to a screen, 
though in this case figure 2 would be truer 
than figure 3. But in many cases the num- 
ber is meaningless. For the photography of 
subjects which present no white or actinic 


tints, one could not sensibly suggest that dis- 
pensing with the filter would reduce the 
exposure so many times. A filter does not 
appreciably increase exposure, except on 
tints or tones which it absorbs. 

The judgment of exposure, to my mind, is 
best calculated by experience of the filter in 
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use, and consideration of the colors in the 
job. Manufacturers’ instructions can use- 
fully be applied to their own products, but 
cannot so well be confused. ‘Trial of a plate 
and filter will give a reliable idea of the speed 
number of the combination and such is a 


safe system. 


No. 2 


No. 3 


The selection of a filter is also a matter 
for trial and experience, though here again 
manufacturers help by propounding free the 
principles involved. When in doubt, an indi- 
cation can be had by examining the subject 
visually through different filters. With 
orthochromatics, it will probably be found 
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that the photographic correction of yellow is 
a little greater than the visual. With pan- 
chromatic plates, the difference is more 
marked. The correction of blue can be 
judged by the degree of green produced to 
the eye by the filter. The greener it looks, 
the darker it photographs. 

Here are some of the objections to pan- 
chromatic plates: The difficulty of handling. 
Anyone who has used a few boxes knows 
there is nothing to this. Total darkness 
merely rests the eyes. The risk of overde- 
velopment. Well, panchromatic plates do 
gain contrast rapidly, but this can be guarded 
against with a little system; or by using ami- 
dol, one can safeguard against great contrast 
and desensitize to a useful degree at the same 
time. I find that one minute’s immersion in 
amidol is sufficient to permit completion of 
development by the same light I use for load- 
ing 500 H. and D. orthochromatics. 

The suitability or otherwise of panchro- 
matic plates for portraiture has for years 
been a subject for debate in England. The 
fact is that panchromatic plates are com- 
paratively weak on deep shadows, and there- 
fore demand fairly full exposure. In an 
argument with an authority, I appealed to a 
firm of makers. They agreed with my oppo- 
sition, and later advocated panchromatic 
plates for portraits in their publicity! One 
thing can be said, without fear of contradic- 
tion, where reds enter into the composition 
of a portrait, panchromatic plates are essen- 
tial. And this is practically the case for pan- 
chromatics all along the line, if we except 
only the special case of delibater false value 
for contrast. Referring back to the biscuit 
box in the picture, an ordinary plate has 
given a result which would particularly suit 
certain requirements. A truer rendering 
would be that of a panchromatic _ plate 
unscreened. With a blue screen up, the result 
on a panchromatic plate would be similar to 
that on the unscreened ordinary plate. 


we 


Frank: “I don’t think my wife could tell a lie 
in twelve months.” 


Guile: “You’re fortunate. 
a lie the instant I utter it.” 


My wife can tell 
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Christmas Spirit 


In the studio where there is an effort to 
develop some Christmas spirit, there is likely 
to be more Christmas business than in the 
studio where no apparent thought is given 
to the approaching holiday season. 

If patrons find your studio decorated with 
holly or greens ‘and enlivened with some 
Christmas messages in suitable form and 
appearance, they will feel more inclined to 
make their photographs serve for holiday 
eifts. 

There are people who come to you for 
photographs at this season who are not 
thinking of using them for presents. If your 
studio presents only its year-round, every- 
day appearance and if you make no mention 
of Christmas, you will get just the order 
planned to be given. But if the patron gets 
into your place and is kept thinking while 
there of photographs for Christmas gifts, it 
is very likely that you will be able to develop 
an order for several times the volume of 
work you otherwise would have sold. 

Begin your decorating outside, perhaps 
around the street windows, certainly about 
the entrance and exterior showcase. Make 
the interior of the studio artistically sug- 
gestive of Christmas. Use signs suggesting 
the value of photographs for gifts. 

“The Best Christmas Gift—Your Photo- 
graph.” | 

“Nothing Will Please Those You Love as 
Much as Your Photograph.” 

“For Mother, Father, Sister, Brother, 
Sweetheart, Wife—Your Photograph.” 

Compel thoughts of photographs as gifts 
whenever anyone enters. Talk to them about 
the matter and show them samples of the 
special work suited for holiday use. Make it 
obvious that you are thinking of photographs 
as the best gift and that that thought is in 
the atmosphere. If people feel that photo- 
graphs for Christmas are a popular form of 
gift, they will want to do the popular thing. 

See to it that your patrons and your public 
do not neglect the thought of photographs 
for Christmas because of any lack on your 
part of reminding them of the matter. 
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Too Prompt 


C. H. CLAUDY 


One of the greatest and most popular rail- 
roads in this country, a few years ago, 
began to lose important passenger business 
between large centers. A rival road was 
getting it. Naturally, an investigation fol- 
lowed. The trains of the great road were 
as good as that of their rival. They were 
just as fast. The schedule was just as con- 
venient. Yet the business showed that 
something was the matter. 

At last the investigators found that the 
trouble was in the dining cars. The fine 
road had not been giving as good meals as 
the rival road. The service was not as good. 
Passengers like to eat! 

That condition is all changed now. The 


_ popular road reformed its dining car service, 


and now you can get no better meals on any 
dining car than on these trains. 

“But still troubles !” 
explained a General Passenger Agent. “You 
cannot please ali the people all the time, no 
matter how hard you try. One of the com- 
plaints made against our former service was 
too slow waiters. People got tired waiting 
between courses. So among the other 
reforms was a speeding up of getting the 
food to the table. Last week I traveled 
between Big Burg and Little Burg, and 
heard a man grumble mightily at his dinner. 
I called the steward to find out why. “Too 
prompt service,’ he explained to me. “Says 
our waiter is hurrying him too much. Says 
we don’t give him time to swallow his last 
mouthful of soup before the fish is on the 
table, and that the roast is there before he 
has finished his fish!’ ” 

This would seem incredible if it wasn’t a 
fact! Yet there is such a’ thing as serving 
a dinner so fast that the diner feels that he 
isn’t getting his money’s worth. And there 
is such a thing as doing a job so promptly 
that the customer feels that it cannot pos- 
sibly be worth the money asked. 

A druggist tells me that he never fills a 
prescription in less than fifteen minutes, 
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even if it is all made up and ready to put 
in the bottle or the box. “A doctor’s pre- 
scription represents mystery and power to 
the average patient,” he explains. “If I 
have it all ready in a minute, the patient 
thinks it doesn’t amount to much and 
erumbles if I charge a dollar for it. So I 
make him wait while I ‘put it up’ and he is 
satisfied.” 

“Pictures while you wait” is a slogan of 
the boardwalk and the midway at a fair. 
The general public has the idea that quick 
photography is poor photography. There 
may be such a thing as being too prompt 
with the proofs and the finished prints. By 
all means endeavor to give service to the 
sitter who has a real need for haste, but 
don’t try to make the sitting today, give the 
proofs tomorrow and the finished prints the 
day after, to the average customer, because 
to do so will, in some cases, convey the idea 
that it is a job so easily done that the good 
round price the customer has agreed to pay 
may seem altogether out of proportion to 
the apparent simplicity of the job. 

After all, service, in any business, is in 
giving the customer what he feels he has a 
right to expect. If one overdoes it, he may 
read something entirely different into your 
promptness than the real effort to satisfy 
him which you have made. 

We are a suspicious lot, we humans. We 
don’t believe what we are told just because 
some one tells it to us. We are apt to look 
with jaundiced eyes upon the too blatant 
blurb in the advertisement, the too prompt 
filling of an order for which we expect to 
be kept waiting. 

If this does not seem plain, let us sup- 
pose that you install in your workrooms 
enough quick drying apparatus, and suf- 
ficient number of workmen, actually to com- 
plete an order for a dozen portraits in two 
hours’ time. You make the sitting, dry by 
alcohol and a fan after development, rush 
through the prints, force dry them, and 
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mount and dry under pressure with steam. 
The customer has come in at 11 o’clock. 
You tell her the finished prints will be ready 
after lunch. Then you ask her fifty dollars 
a dozen. She will inevitably argue to her- 
self that you are charging altogether too 
much for paper and folders. “There isn’t 
any work to it,” she will say, “Why, he had 
it done almost before I could turn around.’ 

This eorstcourse,. is/ that .reductio gad 
absurdum of which our teachers of logic 
used to tell us, but it serves its purpose here. 
The question of too prompt is a matter of 
degree, not of kind, as between two hours, 
two days, or two weeks. People value what 
they get according to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it. They do not regard the easy to 
obtain as valuable as that which takes some 
effort. 

You cannot please ’em all, all the time, no 
matter what you do—but you can at least 
avoid criticism of doing “too easy” work by 
not being so straight up in your promptness, 
that you lean over backwards. 

In other words, don’t put the roast on the 
table before the customer has swallowed his 
soup ! 
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Attractive window 
display in studio of 
We CrSIEES: 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


As Others See You 


Do you ever wonder what others think 
about you and about the way you operate 
your studio? 

It is nice to think that we are pleasing 
people, and that everyone has a good word 
to say for us when they mention us. We 
are apt to think we are doing good work—if 
we hear little criticism. 

Sometimes we assume too much in think- 
ing that no. one is finding fault with our 
methods. 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us to 
see oursels as others see us!” sang Bobby 
Burns. 

It would be enlightening to most of us 
if we could see our business as it is viewed 
by others, those who are and those who are 
not our patrons. Unfortunately, we cannot 
put ourselves in our patrons’ place, and we 
do not often hear an unbiased expression of 
opinion about ourselves. 

For your own good, try to find out what 
the public thinks of you and of your work. 
Look for something besides compliments. 
Get the opinions of those who don’t like 
you as well as of those who are your friends. 
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ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 


; PRINCETON, N. J. 
Entrance Arcade and Show Windows 


ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 


‘ : ; j PRINCETON, N. J. 
Rear view, showing office department and stairway leading to Posing Room 
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Orren Jack Turner’s New Studio 


When we recall (if we are old enough to 
recall) the places to which the patron was 
invited, some 50 years back, to have his or 
her “picture taken,’ as the operation was 
then denominated, what is the impression 
now made on us, in our comparison of the 
old time photographic gallery with the mod- 
ern studio for photography? ‘Comparisons 


are odious,”’ as Parolles says, but our recol- 
lections of the gallery are not redolent with 
sweet remembrance. 

You climbed up sometimes three flights 
of rickety stairways, to a dingy loft, and 
were invited to take a seat in an elaborate 


View from front door, showing stairway leading to Dressing Rooms. 


cathedral chair, which was wheeled into a 
temporary clearing of encumbered space. 
Your head was put in a vise, and you were 
commanded to look pleasant and to direct 
your vision toward a card that slid up a pole 
a certain height, and then the deed was per- 
petrated, and you were released from the 
ordeal. — 

And, yet, they did get some excellent por- 
traits, withal, in those days. But to realize 


to what dignity the’ profession of photog- 
raphy has advanced in a half century, one 
need only visit the modern studio. 

People are photographed, nowadays, in the 
professional studio much in the manner the 
painter pursues. In other words, the pic- 
torial element in photographic art is so much 
in demand that the photographer is con- 
strained to study portraiture as a means of 
art expression. Life and animation must be 
transfused into the portrait-picture, natural 
grace must be in evidence, and facial expres- 
sion a factor. 

To carry into effect these demands of 


ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


General Reception Room. 


modern photo-art has necessitated an entire 
revolution in the conduct of a studio. 

In the instalment of the present-day 
studio, one is reminded only of beautiful 
and artistically appointed home surround- 
ings. We have opportunity, from time to 
time, to publish reproductions of the studios 
of those who have attained reputation as 
artistic portraitists. 

We take pleasure in presenting in the 
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ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
Posing Room for Men 


ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Posing Room for Groups and general work 
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Posing Room for Women and Children 


present issue of the BULLETIN oF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY a number of photographic reproduc- 
tions of the studio of Mr. Orren Jack 
Turner, atePrinceton SN. }. 

It has been Mr. Turner’s ambition to 
build a studio different from the other fel- 
low, and have ample room for rush work 
and expansion. Some idea may be gained 
of the size of the studio from the following: 
the entrance—arcade and show windows are 
30 feet wide and 26 feet deep. One pho- 
tograph shows a night picture and _ the 
method of illumination. The reception 
room, on the ground floor, is 30 x 140 feet; 
office, 45 x 45 feet; printing room, in base- 
ment, is 16 x 45 feet; finishing room, 16 x 
45 feet ; negative room, 8 x 55 feet; framing 
room, 20 x 50 feet. On the second floor five 
dressing rooms, 11 x 15 feet, beautifully 
furnished, provide ample accommodations 
for the sitters. Three camera rooms are 
used, one for groups and general work, 45 
x 55 feet, with an 18 x 20 top light, and 16 
x 20 side light; the camera room for men 
and bust work is 30 x 30 feet, with an 8 x 
12 side light; the room for women and chil- 
dren is 30 x 70 feet. The total cost of the 


ORREN JACK TURNER’S STUDIO 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


building and furnishings approximates 
$97,000. 

The location of the studio on Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N. J., is one of the best 
in the city, and right in the busiest part. 


ot 
we 


Photographic Reproduction of 
Paintings 

The photographers, early in the field, con- 
sidered the reproduction by photography of 
the work of the painter.an unthankful job 
which they feign would evade. 

The plates in use, or rather one should 
say, the plate used (for practically colle- 
dion was the only sensitive medium available 
at the time), the collodion plate, was totally 
inadequate to perform the translation, in any 
degree acceptable, of the color values of the 
painting. ‘The finished work of the camera 
fell so far short of the original in values that - 
recourse had to be had to retouching and 
other mechanical means of amelioration. 

But nowadays things are so different that 
the photographer need not regard copying of 
paintings the bete noire of his business. 

Means and methods have so multiplied 
during the past few years, for the rendition 
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of tonal color values in terms of mono- 
chrome, that the operation is reduced merely 
to a question of skill and exercise of judg- 
ment in the determination of the method 
essential to success. 

For really it is more the knowledge and 
experience of the photographer which are 
called into play in the performance which 
count for successful issue than lack of pho- 
tographic means to get desired results. This 
is equivalent to saying that the photographer 
must have an eye appreciative of the tonal 
values presented by the painting in order 
to correctly translate such tones in terms of 
white and black in his photograph. 

He must know just what he wants before 
he attempts the reproduction, and then it is 
that his knowledge of the means to be 
employed comes into service. 

As we said, such admirable means are 
within his reach that, possessed of the fac- 
ulty of discrimination, he may confidently 
go to work in the assurance of pleasing the 


painter. The implication is apparent: the 
photographer who essays reproduction of a 
work of art must have at least a theoretical 
knowledge of art; then he may turn to the 
investigation how best to apply the means 
at hand to accomplish the desired end. 

The ordinary orthochromatic plate may 
give the violet, biue, yellow-green, yellow 
and green, and even some varieties of red, 
fairly well. The panchromatic film, in addi- 
tion to these colors, presents also orange or 
the various tones of red, as well as blue- 
green. 

The color translation, however, varies with 
the use of panchromatic plates, according to 
the predominance of action of one or other 
colors, and just here is meant by the pre- 
vailing color that color which is less pro- 
nounced when a non-orthochromatic plate is 
used. 

Violet and blue tones are overactive, even 
in color sensitive plates, hence the necessity 
of further opposition to their influence by 
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interposition of a screen which absorbs 
them. 

The ordinary orthochromatic plate may be 
useful when the picture presents only violet, 
blue, yellow, green, and perhaps blue-red 
tones. On the other hand, if it exhibits 
orange-yellow reds and decided reds, browns, 
as well as blue-greens (as is manifest in 
marine paintings), good panchromatic plates 
are essential. It has been said, and even 
published, that with the employment of 
orthochromatic plates it is imperative to 
make use of a ray filter, not too light in 
color. 

Now, this is a mistake and might lead to 
disastrous outcome with certain varieties of 
color subjects. Let us cite an example: 

Suppose the photographer has a portrait 
painting to reproduce—a three-quarter pic- 
ture of aman. The subject is placed before 
a black ground, upon which a piece of yel- 
low drapery is hung at one end. The cloth- 
ing is black, but to differentiate the clothing 
from the background, there is hung between 
it and the background a piece of stuff 
mingled with blue. Now, should such a sub- 
ject be photographed upon an_ ordinary 
orthochromatic plate and with interposition 
of a pale yellow screen, a very unsatisfactory 
result would take place. The dark bluish 
fabric interposed would be inordinately 
depressed and the clothing would be as dark 
as the dark background itself, and so the 
model would not stand out from the back- 
ground. By prolonging the exposure, the 
drapery in yellow would have inordinate 
density and come out almost white. But, if 
the exposure be made without the filter, a 
plastic-like effect is secured. Hence, it fol- 
lows that a yellow ray filter in association 
with ordinary orthochromatic plates is only 
useful when the image exhibits pure blues 
or violet, and even then in most cases where 
there is a goodly amount of yellow. 

If there be present colors showing violent 
contrast, as, for instance, bright blue and 
brilliant yellow, in opposition with bright 
reds and dark greens, then a dark screen in 
connection with the orthochromatic plate is 
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Essays on cArt 


In these days of perfected equipment and 
standardized plates, films, and papers, the only 
real difference in photographers is in their 
ability to “see” pictorial possibilities. 

ESSAYS ON ART will give you the training you need 
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38 illustrations 
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of no use whatever. 


One must, in such case, 
use the panchromatic plate in connection 
with a suitably dark yellow ray filter. 

The question is pertinent, What is the 
proper exposure ? Which question, of course, 
involves the character of the illustration. In 
photographing the painting, the illumination 


should be uniform over the surface. Reflec- 
tions must be taken care of. ‘They may be 
prevented by arranging the light so as to fall 
from the forefront, or perhaps a little to the 
side, care being taken that the light does not 
cast a shadow of the camera upon the sub- 
ject. Only with rough surface paintings (pas- 
tels, etc.) and old, cracked oil paintings must 
the side light or forefront light be avoided, 
which would only intensify the cracks and 
elevations present in the copy. A direct, flat 
front light in such cases is indispensable. 
Where the varnish makes a reflecting sur- 
face, one must be very careful of the reflec- 
tions. — | 

Of course, the lighting of the picture 
depends upon its character. Aquarell and 
pastel may be regarded as bright. Newly 
painted, or pictures not very long painted, 
as medium, but old paintings, as dark. The 
first demands normal exposure; the second, 
somewhat longer ; but the third, a long expo- 
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Photo Booth of J. L. Story, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, at the 
Texas - Oklahoma Fair in 
October. Mr. Story received 
good returns from this dis- 
play; lots of praise and 
many compliments. 


sure. And the direction of the light must 
correspond with the initial lighting of the 
painting. 

Exposure for the first two may be approx- 
imately estimated, but the latter demands 
experimental consideration. One ought to 
study from a chart of tones in estimating 
exposure. In extraordinary cases, good 
results accrue from magnesium lighting. 

In developing, slow evolution of the image 
is preferable to rapid. The so-called rapid 
development is only called into requisition 
(metol hydroquinone) when you are certain 
that the exposure has been correct. In doubt- 
ful cases, the glycin developer is indicated. 
It works clear and, at the same time, slowly, 
so that the progress of the development may 
be followed, and agents of acceleration or 
retardation applied. 

The question presents, “Is not the tank 
development applicable here ?”’ 

It may be advisable to employ it, just for 
the facility it affords in correction of errors 
in exposure, but, perhaps, it is better to start 
with tray development, and, if need be, 
resort to tank development.—FLoRENCE in 


Das Atelier. By 


Simplicity is an exact medium between too 
little and too much.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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For both Portrait and Commercial—1 print or 1000 
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Showing Patrons New Equipment 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Some patrons of the photographic studio 
are worth more to the studio than other 
patrons, and this doesn’t refer to the patrons 
who spend the most money with the studio, 
either. 

Some patrons are worth more to the 
studio than other patrons, because they give 
the studio more word-of-mouth advertising. 
They go around to friends and relatives, 
talking about the studio, and praising its 
work, its general appearance, its courtesy, its 
equipment, and all the other things relating 
to the studio. And in this way they create a 
mighty good impression for the establish- 
ment, and make numerous other people feel 
like patronizing the studio. All of which is 
a mighty good thing for the photographer. 

It is evident, then, that anything the pho- 
tographer can do in increasing the number 
of these valuable patrons will be a mighty 
good thing for him. The more patrons of 


this sort the photographer has, the more 
worth while word-of-mouth advertising his 
establishment will get, and the more he will 
prosper. 

But how can the number of these patrons 
be increased? What can the studio do in 
making each one of its patrons more valu- 
able along this particular line of giving the 
studio more word-of-mouth advertising ? 

No doubt it will be interesting and valua- 
ble to various photographers, to learn about 
what some other photographers are doing 
And it will be inter- 
esting to many photographers to learn that 
numerous other photographers are creating 
more of such patrons by the simple process 
of showing new equipment to the patrons, 
and explaining to them just how the equip- 
ment is used, and just what results are 
obtained from its use. 

For instance, one enterprising western 


along this proposition. 
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photographer had this to say about this 
proposition: 

“T’ve found, in my long experience in the 
photographic business—I’ve been operating 
a studio for over a quarter of a century— 
that some of the patrons, who come to me 
for the purpose of having pictures taken, are 
always in a great hurry, but that the major- 
ity of my patrons have a little leisure time 
to spend when they are in my establishment. 
And I’ve further found that, when I do 
something special for the patrons who do 
have a little extra time to spend, they are 
very greatly impressed, and think just that 
much more of me and of my studio. 

“Also I find that there is a great deal of 
curiosity among the average patrons regard- 
ing the equipment I use. Folks like to look at 
portrait cameras, and see just how they are 
different from ordinary snapshot cameras. 
They like to look at expensive lenses and be 
told how much they cost. And I find that 
some of my patrons like to look at the great 
quantity of negatives I have stored away, 
and learn about the weight of the glass and 
all that sort of thing. 

‘So whenever I have the time, I always go 
out of my way to show such patrons some 
of my newest equipment, and to point out 
to them some of the inside workings of my 
shop. 


“Tf I have just recently purchased a new 
lens, for instance, which is_ particularly 
adapted for home portraiture, I make it a 
point to show the lens to the patrons who 
evince an interest in such things, and I tell 
them why the lens is better adapted for such 
work than an ordinary lens, and I show them 
some samples of the work that I have 
done with the lens. This is of benefit to me 
in two ways. In the first place, it gives the 
folks something to think about, and to talk 
about, with the result that they tell their 
friends and relatives all about my new lens, 
and create more patronage among such 
friends and relatives for my studio by doing 
so. And in the second place, I find that 
many of the patrons, to whom [I tell all this 
stuff, become so much interested in the lens, 
and in the work it will do, that they feel they 
must give the lens a try themselves. So they 
order some pictures made from the lens, and 
in this way I get more business from such 
patrons than would otherwise probably be 
the case. 

“T do the same sort of thing with such 
other equipment as I get from time to time, 
and every time that I do so, I find that it 
builds a lot of business for me.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? And couldn’t other 
photographers do the same sort of thing 
with equally good results? 
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Another successful photographer talked 
about the proposition in this way: 

“The average person likes to have his pho- 
tographs taken by a photographer who is 
right up to the minute. In fact, I believe 
that many people like to feel that the pho- 
tographer, who takes their pictures, is ahead 
of the procession rather than merely keeping 
step with it. 

“Consequently, I find that it is mighty good 
business for me to keep constantly emphasiz- 
ing the fact with my customers that I keep 
my studio up to the minute all the time and, 
perhaps, a step ahead of the other local pho- 
tographers, by the simple procedure of 
showing customers all the new things that | 
keep buying. 

“Tt is an easy, simple matter to do this. 
All that I have to do is to casually call the 
attention of some customer to some new 
article in the studio, which has just recently 
been acquired. For instance, suppose that 
I have purchased a new chair. If that is the 
case, I direct the customer’s attention to the 
chair, and then I say something like this: 

“*That’s a new chair we just secured. 
We’re always getting some new equipment 
for the studio—new apparatus, new lenses, 
new furniture or something or other. We 
do this so as to keep the studio always up 
to date. That’s one big reason why we are 
able to take such good pictures all the time 
—we keep the studio right up to the minute 
all the time instead of depending on old- 
time equipment and old-time methods of 
doing things.’ 

“I find that just a little statement like that 
to a customer makes a tremendous impres- 
sion upon the average patron, with the 
result that the patron will go home to 
friends and relatives, and tell about what a 
modern, up-to-the-minute studio we have. 
And this, in turn, has the result of bringing 
other patrons to our studio. 

“Yes, sir, this thing of making our cus- 
tomers see our new equipment and realize 
that the new equipment means more ability 
to give them satisfaction is a tremendous 
help to me in building more business.” 
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Still another photographer talked about 
the proposition in this way: 

“IT know, from personal experience, that 
it is a mighty good thing to show customers 
new equipment, but I believe that one big 
reason why this is the case is sometimes 
overlooked. It is a fact that the average cus- 
tomer likes to feel that the photographer is 
doing something special for him. The 
average patron likes to feel that he has been 
set apart by the photographer as_ being 
entitled to more consideration than the rest, 
and what better way of making a customer 
feel that he is getting special consideration 
at the studio than for the photographer to 
tell him all about the new equipment pur- 
chased for the studio? | 

“Every time that I tell customers about 
the new equipment at the studio, and show 
them how it works and all that sort of thing, 
they become very deeply interested, and they 
seem very much pleased indeed. And I’ve 
noticed that, as the result of being so much 
pleased, they are more easily satisfied with 
the work turned out for them than might 
otherwise be the case.” 

Perhaps other photographers might find 
that this same sort of a proposition was of 
equally great help to them. Why not try 
it out? It costs nothing to do so and calls 
for but little effort. 

we 

Love makes the world go ’round. That is why 
so many lovers appear giddy. 

we 


Teacher—“You bad boy. I wish I was your 
mother for about twenty-four hours.” 

Bay boy—“All right, teacher, I'll speak to Dad, 
and maybe I can fix it.” 

® 

“You can’t blame politicians much for the 
promises they make. Political fame suggests a 
story. 

“A man, richly dressed, was striding down a city 
street with a crowd of boys following respectfully 
behind him. 

“An old lady held up one of the boys. 

““Who’s that gentleman you’re following, son?’ 
she asked. ‘Is he some great statesman or some- 
thing ?’ 

““Nome,’ said the boy. ‘He’s got a hole in his 
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| Retouching and Finishing 
: for ‘Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 


written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
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in the only perfect way 
AB only Magazine Binder that will 


quickly and securely bind each issue 

as published and bind one magazine or a 
i: complete tile without in the slightest man- 
it ner mutilating 
mum same. Nostrings, 

clamps, springs 
or locks used. ih 
Retains at all 
times the appear- 
ance of a neat 
andsubstantially . 
bound book, no matter whether there is only one magazine in the ; 
Binder or acomplete file. Nothing complicated, nothing to get out of order. 


@. The Binders hold one volume (26 copies) of the BuLLETIN oF PHoToG-. 
RAPHY and resemble the loose leaf ledger binders, only each copy is held 
in place with a flat steel rod (see illustration) fitting on pins. 


@. We've used these Binders in our own office for the past nine (9) years 
and say that they have proven indispensable. 


Price $1.75, Postpaid 


or send us $3.25 and we'll include a year’s subscription to the Bulletin of Photography 


CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin S 
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Slip the rod in the magazine, place it on the 
two end posts, put on the cover—that’s all. 


| 
: 
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Over 2,000 sold and 
‘never a complaint. 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Tack-Hammer Advertising 

I don’t mean the advertising of tack ham- 
mers for sale. I mean the kind of advertis- 
ing that comprises merely a tapping, a vain 
effort to drive home a big idea with small 
blows. 

It is said that constant dropping of water 
will wear away stone, and there is plenty of 
evidence that the statement is true, but a 
photographer seeking to build up a studio 
business has to give some consideration to 
the time involved. He cannot adopt methods 
as slow as the wearing of a hollow in a stone 
by the dropping of water for centuries. 

If you ever saw five circus hands driving 
in a tent stake, the whole five of them oper- 
ating on the one stake with a rapid succes- 
sion of mallet blows, you saw the stake move 
right down into the ground as if pushed by a 
steady force. You know well enough that 
if those five men had been wielding tack 
hammers, the whole thing would have been 
a joke. "They could not have even started 
the stake into the ground. 


You may think you cannot afford adver-— 


tising in a big enough way to put in any 
sledge-hammer blows, but if you advertise 
only with tack-hammer taps you get prac- 
tically no results and the money is thrown 
away. 

If you cannot use large space regularly in 
the local newspaper, rather than use space so 
small that it will not be seen and will stamp 
you as an insignificant business man, use the 
space only so often as you can afford to buy 
enough of it to compel attention. 

If you cannot put forth any but tack-ham- 
mer taps in the way of newspaper advertis- 
ing, use direct mail advertising in the form 
of effective folders, cards, or form letters. 
Or if you are still further limited, use indi- 
vidual personal letters, written as you have 
time to prepare them. 

Instead of tapping away with such light 
taps as will have no effect at driving home 
the desired impression, hit less often, but 
hit a good blow every time. One man with 
one mallet can drive the tent stake in time 
as well as the five men with five mallets.--r.r. 
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Avoid Lost Motion 


HAMMER PLATES 


with shortest exposure and least effort 
produce negatives of highest quality. 
Permanence, brilliancy and re- 
liability are their chief 
characteristics. 


Coated on Extra Selected, Clear, Transparent 
Photo Glass 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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BLADE PROTECTED BY SAFETY 
COVER WHEN NOT IN USE 


The Rapid Safety Trimmer 


CAN BE USED WITH ALL MAKES 
OF SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


Blade protected by automatic safety cover. 


The only device on the market with every 
essential of a good safety trimmer. 


Compartment in handle to store six extra 
blades. 


1 inch wide, 6% inches long, inch thick. 
Indispensable to home, workshop and 
studio laboratory. 


Price, $1.00 
\VILLOUGHBYS 


10 West 32™%St., New York,NY. 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 
213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’? Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pitsbueee Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


Photographic Facts | | LIGHT 482 SHADE 


and Formulas AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By E. J. WALL By M. LUCKIESH 


F.C.S., E.R.PS. HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
HIS book is a wonderful addition record and control illumination to produce 
to photographic literature, con- varied results. 


ning Jaca does, 969 working direc- Shows you how to study the application of 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all the fundamental principles; the effects of the 

departments of photography. distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


OLED REED 0 


Indispensable to every photographer. 
The subject is so presented as to be fully 

within the comprehension of those who have 

not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 626 beanklin Square Phila delphia 


Cl} CBD 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 
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A Good Suggestion Relative to the 
Use of the Packard Shutter 


The makers of shutters are often not 
sufficiently explicit in the directions for use, 
leaving too much to the personal ingenuity, 
which, however, is not a universal endow- 
ment. For the benefit of the many, we are 
glad to be in a position to give enlighten- 
ment kindly furnished by Mr. Thomas 
Southworth, of Memphis, Tenn. 

He writes, “A well-known type 
of Packard shutter can be cor- 
rected by raising the piston bottom 
to just below the holes near the top 
and soldering around the edge. It 
gives a snappier comeback. A tiny 
sheet of brass angle reinforcing or 
thin bright aluminum plate, on the 
inside of the shutter in the corner 
which strikes the ‘instantaneous 
pin, protects this point against 

being battered and so giving trouble. The 
diagram will make this clear. By filing the 
bottom out at an angle of 45°, and when 
almost through, forcing it out, then flatten- 
ing the burr, it will be found to fit fairly 
tight when pushed in position on the inside, 
indicated in the heavy line. A little solder 
will accomplish this, run around the top so 
as to make air tight, or if you cannot do this 
yourself, take it to a clock mender or some- 
body handling small solder jobs. 


we 


“What do you mean, opening my letters?” 
“T don’t, ordinarily—but—but this was marked 


‘private’ !” 
© 


She: “Aren’t you wearing a costume to the 
mask ball tonight?” 


He: “Yes. I’m going to wear my arm in a 
sling and go as the Prince of Wales.” 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


P. H. KANTRO 
IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 


Portage, Wis. 


ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


GOERZ 


“Dosmar” 
£:4.5 £:5.5 


’ The lens of extreme high 
speed and brilliancy with- 
out flare or coma. 

Ask Your Dealer 


Cc. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 C East 34th Street ° New York City 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R. P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 


is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


|BURNET’S ESSAYS ON ART| 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. ; 
AMBERS, 636 Franklin din Square, Philadelphia | 


| FRANK V. CH 
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THEASE AIO ESS 21b fla 
on your family’s health insurance 


OUR family’s heaith is the most 
important thing in the world to 
you. Yet you alone cannot protect 
your family. The organized, com- 
munity-wide and nation-wide anti- 
tuberculosis campaign is health 
insurance to protect you and your 
family. This organized campaign, 
financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals, has helped to cut the tubercu- 
losis death rate by more than half. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as youcan. Seal every holiday let- 
ter, every Christmas package, and 
every Greeting Card with these 
Seals of Safety, which are your 
family’s health insurance. 


ERR.CHRISTMAS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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_AS WE HEARD IT 
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Charles B. Weir is reopening the Liberty Studio 
in Lamesa, Texas. 


H. B. Transchel has opened a new portrait 
studio in the Theatre building, Lomita, Calif. 


O. R. Guinn, of Glenwood, Ark., has purchased 
the Webber Building on Broadway and is now 
located there. 


Russell Webber, located on Second Street, 
Mineola, N. Y., has opened a branch studio in 
Queens, N. Y. 


The Post Studio, which has been operated in 
Chillicothe, Mo., by Harry Wilson, has moved to 
Brookfield, Mo. 


Mr. Bales, manager of the Franklin Studio, has 
rented rooms in the Thompson Building and will 
open a branch studio in Alma, Nebr. 


G. M. Hanson, pioneer photographer of Albert 
Lea, Minn., moved to California where he will 
locate and engage in a like occupation. 


Robert Runyon, who maintained a _ studio in 
Brownsville, Texas, for many years, has moved to 
Matamoras and entered another line of business. 


George H. Chandler has disposed of his studio 
in Binghamton, N. Y., and has returned to Oneonta, 
and leased the studio at Main and Broad Streets. 


M. D. Ashmore has located in Holly Spring; 
Miss., at the southwest corner of the square. The 
city has been without a photographer for some 
time. 


W. L. Harris, formerly of Walla Walla, Wash., 
has opened a studio in the Gibson Block, Missoula, 


Mont. Mr. Harris has completely re-furnished the 
studio. 
The Les Meister .Studio, -Lodi} @@aliiy wei 


announcing a change in management, being now 
under the control of the O’Connell Studios, which 
are located in Oakland and Sacramento. 


A. E. Grogan has sold his studio in Lamar, Mo., 
to Miss Iantha Costly, of Windsor, who has taken 
charge of the business. Mr. Grogan expects to 
move to Morrillton, Arkansas, where he will con- 
duct a studio. 


Miss Virginia Whitaker, formerly of the 
Breckon Studios, Pittsburgh, is now a resident of 
Philadelphia at 4111 Baltimore Avenue. Miss 
Whitaker is giving her attention to literary work 
and her first book is nearing completion. 


J. F. Carriel, Buffalo,..N.- Y.; ‘later -ote Pacem 
Cambria County, has taken up his residence in 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., and will open a studio -on 
Allegheny Street. Mr. Carriel will, no doubt, be 
successful as the town has been without a photo- 
graphic studio for some years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Hall, who bought the Tanner 
Studio in Boonville, Mo., eighteen months ago, 
have sold to F. P. Rehmeier, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
whe took charge at once. Mr. Rehmeier will con- 
tinue the business at the present location at the 
corner of Main and High Streets. 
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Just Before Christmas 


The photographer’s advertising in the last 
days preceding Christmas is often neglected 
because he is too busy to give it proper atten- 
tion, and then, too, he thinks he cannot 
expect to make any more sittings because it 
is too late to get the work through for 
Christmas. 

I believe the photographer might well 
continue to advertise in the very last days 
before Christmas, though that late advertis- 
ing should be of a different sort, presenting 
a different appeal. 

If it is too late to make new sittings, there 
is still time to do more finishing and the 
advertising may be directed toward those 


VoL. XXXIX, No.1010 Wednesday, December 15, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


people who have comparatively recent nega- 
tives on file, or who have had work finished 
two or three months before and might well 
be induced now to have some more pictures 
made for Christmas use. 

Haven’t you heard people say when 
Christmas has arrived and _ something 
reminds them of photographs: “Why didn’t 
I think to have some more finished of that 
last negative I liked so well, and I could 
have sent them to half a dozen people I 
know would like to have them ?”’ 

There are people who in the last two 
weeks preceding Christmas have no time for 
sitting for their photographs, and yet the 
thought has come to them that they would 
like to give photographs. 
these people have recent negatives available. 


Perhaps some of 


Remind them in your advertising of the 
possibilities of the use of those negatives. 
There may be in your studio finished 
ordered two or three or even six 
You may 


work, 
months ago and never called for. 
suspect that some of those people are not 
going to come and get their pictures at all. 
Why not write a letter to each of them, call- 
ing attention to the advantage of photographs 
as Christmas gifts, and suggesting that they 
call and get their work right away and use 
it. State that you will be glad to prepare 
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any of the photographs to be mailed. If 
you can, by means of half a dozen or more 
such notes, clear out part of that pile of 
uncalled-for jobs, it will pay you. Your 
profit on considerable work is tied up in 
that left-over material. 

Further, keep a close check-up on the 
work ordered for Christmas and see that 
none of it is left uncalled for. Don’t wait 
until the last minute, drop the patron a card 
of reminder, or even send around the pic- 
tures. If work ordered for Christmas 1s 
not delivered until a day too late, there is 
apt to be trouble about getting the money 
from people who have a hard time making 
their Christmas funds last through to Jan- 
uary. There is no dead stock quite as dead 
as uncalled for photographs, and there 1s 
nothing a person hates quite so much to 
come out and pay for as photographs that 
were ordered and then never taken until they 
became a little out of date. 


Ao 


How’s Your Credit? 


A pertinent heading, isn’t it? But it has 
a definite meaning, and we can best tell why 
when we relate a special incident. An 
inquiry was made by a photographer for the 
address of a concern making picture frame 
mouldings. His address was sent to a 
moulding maker with the idea that they 
would naturally go after new trade. Four 
months later, when called upon, the mould- 
ing concern was asked if they had followed 
up the hint, and the reply was “No; we 
looked him up, but did not find him rated.” 

Now the photographer in the case is a 
well-known man in his community, pays his 
bills promptly, and also has property assets, 
yet “he is not rated.’ By rating we refer to 
either Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 

When standard mercantile agencies, such 
as Dun’s or Bradstreet’s ask you for your 
rating, it is the best kind of business to 
give it to them. Many people seem to think 
it is used for idle curiosity, but this is not 
the case. Your stock house, your mount 
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man, or any commercial concern with whom 
you do business, naturally wants to know 
something about you, and before extending 
credit, your rating is looked up. Your 
banker wants to know, and why shouldn't 
he? You give the bank officials a statement 
of your affairs before they will loan you 
money and they require an annual report— 
hence, why not the mercantile agencies so 
that your dealer may have the same chance? 

Even if your business is small give the mer- 
cantile agency the facts and you will be the 
gainer. Although you may only be worth 
a few hundred dollars, you have the same 
chance proportionately as the man rated in 
the thousands. Do it and it will improve 
your credit. 

* 


Too Much Dashing 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


“What has become of the dashing 
Reginald ?” I asked a photographer in whose 
studio I had frequently noticed a young 
assistant who possessed a somewhat theatri- 
cal appearance and an air of importance. 

“Dashing is right,” the photographer 
responded. “He certainly had a way of get- 
ting around with speed, but he had too much 
speed. He wore snappy looking clothes and 
he had class ina way. He had individuality, 
too. But he dashed too much. He did 
everything with a snap that got it done, one 
way or another, pretty doggoned quick, but 
just as like as not he had to do it all over 
again, or I had to. He would never get to 
be a good operator because he was too fast 
a worker. He swung things around without 
looking to see what was in the way and that 
meant that he was always breaking some- 
thing. He handed a woman her umbrella or 
her gloves, when she left, with an air like 
a movie actor, and the woman was tickled 
pink by his graceful gestures—until she got 
outside and found he’d given her somebody’s 
else umbrella or gloves. 

“No, I’d rather have ’em dash a little less 
and get it right a little oftener. I had to let 
Reginald go.” 
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How Big is a Dime? 
CoH. CLAUDY 


Not very long ago I overheard an argu- 
ment between my son and another small boy, 
regarding the size of the sun. One of them 
opined that it was so big, and the other 
insisted that it was nothing of the kind, that 
it was only so big. Inquiring as to just how 
big “‘so big” was, I was given an illustration 
with hands held so-and-so far apart. 

To my mild explanation that the sun was 
really some eight hundred thousand miles in 
diameter, and seemed small because of its 
distance, I received the superior answer that 
they knew all that—the argument as to its 
size concerned its apparent size, whether it 
was as big as a hat or a football or a base- 
ball. 

Whereupon I took a dime from my pocket 
and said it would be the property of the lad 
who would tell me how far it could be held 
in front of the eyes and still hide the sun. 

I kept the dime., For neither boy would 
believe, until he had tried it, that the dime 
would hide the sun from one eye when held 
at arms’ length. 

How big is a dime? And how much will 
it hide from your eyes and mine when only 
at arms’ length? Many a business man has 
seen only dimes, because they were held too 
close to his eyes. Just beyond were dollars, 
many dollars, but completely invisible, 
because obscured by the too close dime. 

Do not read into this an exhortation to 
cease to save, or to spend foolishly, merely 
so that one can be spending. But there is 
such a thing as false economy. Economy 
which saves less than it costs is an 
extravagance. I was once connected with a 
business genius who was afflicted with over- 
enthusiasms. Some one sold him on the 
idea of “system.” Nothing would do but 
that he should put into his office the very 
best, largest, latest, most complicated 
system of looking after office supplies, 
especially letters and papers, which could be 
bought. 

After the system was installed, it took 


three clerks to look after it, to file the papers, 
make the records and the cross indices, and 
generally wet-nurse the thing. It cost him 
about six thousand dollars a year to run the 
file, which did about five hundred dollars 
worth of work! That was not very good 
economy—he couldn’t see the papers for the 
files, as some people cannot find the woods 
because of the trees; as others cannot see 
the dollars because of the dimes. 

It does not pay to attempt to “get 
along’’ with any piece of equipment which 
is a tool of the profession of portrait photog- 
raphy. The best is none too good for the 
best work. The best work you can do is the 
only kind of work which really pays divi- 
dends. So whenever you don’t purchase the 
lens you need, or the camera you want, or 
the pretty reception room you believe will 
draw trade to your instrument, you are see- 
ing through a dime, and as a dime is a 
pretty opaque sort of coin, you are not see- 
ing very far. 

The surgeon who attempted to use a dull 
knife wouldn’t be very successful in his 
operations. A new knife might cost more 
money than he had on hand, but he would 
probably have credit at the bank, and could 
borrow to get the knife he needed. ‘The 
fees for the very first operation would pay 
back the loan and leave him the knife. 

It. may be that a photographer does not 
have on hand all at once all the cash he needs 
to buy an expensive outfit, or make the 
improvements in his place of business, 
which alone, he believes, will enable him to 
increase his business in 1927, over 1926. 
If he doesn’t borrow the money, he is still 
looking through the dime. The dime at 
arms’ length hides the biggest mass of mat- 
ter a human being can see in the daytime— 
the sun. The same dime will hide the big- 
gest business the photographer can hope to 
do. If you must look at your business 
through dimes, hold them far enough away 
to get a true perspective on the business, and 
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not so close that they keep you from seeing 
the immediate profits, ready to be banked, 
which lie just beyond the edge of a neces- 
sary expenditure. 

It has been truly said that it 1s almost 
impossible to make money without spending 
money. It is perfectly possible to make 
dimes by spending dimes, or pennies by 
spending pennies. But are you trying to 
make dimes or pennies ? 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, and the 
artist is entitled to the best of tools. Agreed 
that a good artist can paint better with his 
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thumb than a poor one with a brush, but how 
much better could the good artist do with a 
brush than thumbs! 

Treat yourself to the best of surround- 
ings and the finest of tools—it pays .in the 
end, and the dime you cannot see through 
may be useful as a decoration for the outside 
of the savings bank book, which will inevita- 
bly follow a wise expenditure for the proper 
equipment to do the best work of which you 
are capable. 

How big is a dime? 
does the looking ! 


It depends on who 


The Chiaroscuro of the Picture 


If we take a fine engraving or a finished 
monochrome by a distinguished painter and 
make comparison with an equally artistic 
photograph of a similar subject, we shall 
discover that despite the beauty of the en- 
graver’s work or that of the monochrome 
artist, that we appreciate there is something 
which appeals more to our artistic sense in 
the contemplation of the photograph than 
is produced by the picture by graver or 
brush. 

In the photograph (presupposing it some- 
thing of excellency) we note a subtlety in 
the range of light and shade which we find 
only in the highest work of the hand artist. 

In the appraisement of the respective work 
of painter and photographer, one must take 
into consideration the fact that the painter is 
compelled to call upon his personal resources 
acquired by patient study and long prac- 
tice, whereas the pictorial photographer has 
at ready command the facile means afforded 
by photography. Both artists, however, 
must be possessed of the power to appreciate 
the effect essential to success. 

The accommodating camera, by its faith- 
ful presentation of actuality, registers either 
the good or the bad, and so the art of the 
photographer is manifest only when the pic- 
ture demonstrates that he has the selective 
ability to choose what is best suited to the 
purpose of art; or, in other words, when 
his product is comparable with the work of 


the skilled artist who creates his means of 
presentation of nature, according to the dicta 
of art. 

The photographer has to select his sub- 
ject with regard to color in terms of black 
and white. He must, for the time being, be 
color-blind and consider what is called the 
chiaroscuro. . 

Chiaroscuro, or the scheme of light and 
shade of the picture, is not regulated by 
uniform laws like simple relief, or the stand- 
ing-out quality. 

An object may. be drawn from memory, 
or photographed, and very accurately, too, 
because the three dimensions of matter are 
graphically shown by the shading of the 
thing and the direction of the illumination, 
but not so in chiaroscuro, where all the ef- 
fects of reflection from surrounding objects 
have an influence on the subject, making it 
imperative for the artist to study it on the 
spot. | 

Suppose, for instance, we take a sphere 
for a working model. We still have the 
presentation of the spherical effect, despite 
the influence from the light and shade of as- 
sociated things upon it. Relief is still there, 
but the chiaroscuro varies according to the 
relative position of the things surrounding, 
or with whatever position of the sphere we 
may determine upon. 

If you place in juxtaposition (that is, 
close together) two strips of different shade 
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or color in flat tint, you at once get an effect 
of chiaroscuro, by their association. 

You note that there is a change in the 
tone of both, produced by simultaneous con- 
tact effect. They do not look at all as 
they did when observed individually, but 
exhibit a gradation from the line of closé 
contact. There is a contrast of tone shade, 
as well as color shade. 

Some of you may remember when the 
apothecary used to have for decorative effect 
colored liquids in ornamental bottles, in- 
stead of the present-day array of knick- 
knacks. It was the insignia of the trade. 
Their splendid tints produced a simultaneous 
effect upon the vision. To a careless ob- 
server, each glass seemed to have a uniform 
tint of one color only, but as one kept look- 
ing at the exhibit, every mass of individual 
color presented a variety of tints caused by 
reflection and refraction and a changing 
with the reflection projected from the mov- 
ing objects in the street. 

It is just this effect that is produced in 
a greater or less degree by the interchanges 
of light and shade in colors in every subject 
we contemplate. 

The appearance of everything is modified 
by surrounding objects. Our vision gets a 
degree of general truth and of the harmony 
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At Junior Presidents’ cup race, 
Stowell of the National Photo 
Service, with Hammer Press 
Plate, made this view from east 
bank of the Potomac. Boats were 
making 50 miles per hour, wea- 
ther cloudy with overcast sky, 
on September 18th at 3.30 P.M. 


of light, and of light and shade, and color, 
and we discover what we call accidental fea- 
tures of beauty, which we usually do not 
associate with the composition of things. 
Painters often set up objects to study 
from, not because they are doubtful of their 
draughtsmanship or ability at composing, 
or lack of invention, but because they ap- 
preciate the fact that there is an unsus- 
pected phenomenon produced by the associ- 
ation which otherwise would be lost to them. 
Painters carefully study the effect both 
of shade, and of color as the index of shade, 
and this is incumbent upon the photopic- 
torialist, because this chiaroscuro gives to 
a subject the touch which endows it with 


originality. x 


Formula for Developing Gaslight Paper 


The following will be found an excellent and 
energetic developer for developable papers. It has 
the advantage over other agents in being acid 
instead of alkaline, and therefore of advantage for 
tropical development. 

Water@avanirnt area ceesl 

Sodium sulphite (gran.).... 

Potassium bi-sulphite 

A MmidG Amite sien Green ent. 

Potassium bromide 0.5 Grammes 

Lactic acid 5 Grammes 

The chemicals are to be dissolved in the order 
given. This developer works clear without fog- 
ging, and is much more desirable than the ordinary 
amidol formulas—Das Atelier. 


1000 C.C.M. 
20 Grammes 
15 Grammes 
6 Grammes 
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History of the Woman’s Auxiliary 


In October, 1926, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
ended the seventh year of its work, having 
been organized at the National Convention. 


held at Cedar Point, Ohio, in 1919, the- 


Woman’s Auxiliary succeeding the Woman’s 
Federation of Women Photographers, which 
had been founded by the late Mary Carnell, 
of Philadelphia, Penna., at the National 


Convention, held at Detroit, Mich., in July, 


1908. 

The purpose of the Woman’s Federation 
was to reach out to all women engaged. in 
photographic work—to encourage them to 
attend the National Conventions, and to 
bring them in contact with all members of 
the photographic associations, especially 
those oigthes hoi. 

At that time, comparatively few women 
photographers were members of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, and felt 
rather keenly a sense of timidity about 
attending the National Conventions. The 
Federation worked to overcome this situa- 
tion; to make the women feel free and com- 
fortable while attending the conventions, and 
to bring them more closely in touch with one 
another. 
ber of women photographers who became 
members of the P. A.-of A., and who 
attended the National Conventions, rapidly 
increased. 

The Federation members paid dues of one 
dollar a year, elected their own officers and 
transacted their own business. After some 
years, it was decided to create an associate 
membership, to which all women attending 
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As a result of this work, the num-_ 
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the National Conventions (whether photog- 
raphers or not) should be eligible, should 
pay dues, but should not attend the business 
meetings of the Federation, nor should these 
members have the right to vote. 

In 1919, the Board of the Photographers’ 
Association of America offered to the Fed- 
eration a new arrangement, namely, that a 
woman photographer, selected by the mem- 
bers of the Federation, be given a place on 
the Board of the P. A. of A., on condition 
that the Woman’s Federation be discontin- 


HOWARD D. BEACH 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
MRS. JOHN A. ERICKSON 
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ued, the reason for this change being that 
the Board of the P. A. of A. deemed it inad- 
visable to have, in the body of the members 
of the P. A. of A., a separate body, paying 
separate dues. This offer was accepted by 
the women, and the Woman’s Federation 
was discontinued. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary was then organ- 
ized—to serve as aid to the P. A. of A. and 
to help in Convention work; to work with 
and for the P. A. of A., subject to the 
approval and direction of the Board of Offi- 
cers. [he Woman’s Auxiliary has three 
officers. First, the Hostess of the Conven- 
tion; this place is held by the mother, wife 
or daughter of the President of the P. A. 
of A. Should the President not be accom- 
panied to the Convention by any of these 
members of his family, then the wife of the 
First Vice-President shall serve in this 
place. The other two officers are the Chair- 
man and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

‘The first year, members of the Auxiliary 
paid dues of one dollar yearly. At the end 
of the year, the Board of the P. A. of A. 
requested that the collection of dues be dis- 
continued, and proposed that an appropria- 
tion should be made, by the Board, of $100 
each year to pay the running expenses of the 
Auxiliary, the reason for this request being 
that women who are members of the P. A. 
of A. pay dues into that organization, and 
should not be asked to pay additional dues ; 
that as all women who attend the National 
Conventions, whether photographers or not, 
are desired as members of the Auxiliary, 
and as many women attend the National 
Conventions as guests, and guests should not 
be asked to pay dues—the Board would pre- 
fer to have no dues collected by the Auxil- 
lary. | 

The Woman’s Auxiliary having been 
accepted by the Board and made an integral 
part of the Association, to work with and 
for the P. A. of A., subject to the approval 
and direction of the Board, it was voted to 
discontinue the collection of dues. 

Mrs. Will H. Towles, of Washington, D. 
C., was the first Chairman, and served two 
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terms. Mrs. Frank V. Chambers, of Phila- 
delphia, Penna., was the second Chairman, 
and she was succeeded by Mrs. John Snow, 
of Mankato, Minnesota. Mrs. Howard D. 
Beach, of Buffalo, New York, came next 
and served three years. She was unani- 
mously re-elected each successive term in 
order to finish the splendid work of raising 
a fund for the much-needed furnishings and 
equipment of the School at Winona Lake; 
for this constant and intensive work Mrs. 
Beach was made a life member of the P. 
A. Ome 

The Chairman for 1926-1927 is Mrs. 
John A. Erickson, of Erie, Penna., who was 
elected to this office at the Chicago Conven- 
tion: ~ Mrs. Clark, of Chicagome tiie as 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, but found she 
was unable to take up the work, and Mrs. 
Frank V. Chambers, of Philadelphia, Penna., 
was appointed as Secretary pro tem. 

The new officers are confident of the help 
of all the women in the plans for the com- 
ing year. Many suggestions were made at 
the business meeting, held during the Chi- 
cago Convention, and will be presented to the 
Board for its approval; details will be given 


later. ALIcE W. CHAMBERS, 


Secretary pro tem. 
we 


Method in Development 


It goes without gainsaying, when the 
assertion is made that of all the manipula- 
tions necessary to the production of the com- 
plete photograph, the process of develop- 
ment is the one of least consideration. The 
operator religiously observes all, the injunc- 
tions relative to proper exposure, but when 
he undertakes the evolution of the latent 
image, he seems to cast to the winds all 
the precepts of the doctors and consigns his 
cherished product to the tender mercies of 
any sort of developing agent which may be 
convenient, utterly regardless whether there 
is adaptation of it or not, to the exigencies 
of the particular case under diagnosis. 

Proper development of exposures is such 
an important part in manipulation, that we 
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think no apology is needed for going some- 
what into detail upon a topic which the 
average expert worker would consider 
merely reiteration of established principles. 

But, all who undertake the art of photog- 
raphy are not experts anda photographic 
journal is not merely a chronicle of what is 
only new, or the exponent of the latest dis- 
coveries, but of necessity must be in the 
position of an educational medium for pro- 
mulgation of facts essential to a proper 
understanding of the subject. 

Aside from this argument, however, we 
think we may be justified in calling the 
attention of even the skilled operator to the 
value and importance of rigid attention to 
minor details incident upon development, 
because we are cognizant of the fact that the 
presumption of many a self-contained pro- 
fessor has resulted disastrously, all the more 
culpable because, in his arrogance, he 
refused to consider. 

What is the usual practice in studio por- 
trait photography ? 

The operator is merely a poser and illumi- 
nator of the subject and a timer of the expo- 
sure of the plate. He consigns the product 
of a day’s work to the man whose business 
is solely to develop the exposures, who 
receives no instructions relative to the char- 
acter of the lighting or duration of exposure, 
but is left to his individual judgment in 
producing the negative. 

How can it be expected to have anything 
more than mechanical results? 

The amateur pictorialist, on the contrary, 
is possessed of all the data relative to the 
individual exposure and he accordingly 
tempers the development to the exigencies 
of the particular case. He aims specially 
to get in the negative, in reverse of course, 
just those features he substantiated in his 
initial exposure. And the consequence is, 
he interprets the original correctly and does 
it in terms of art, not in a stereotyped way. 

Development may be defined as the pro- 
cess by which we propagate the change init- 
iated among the silver particles by the impact 
of light. 
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The mysterious action has never been 
satisfactorily explained, but we are all 
acquainted with the phenomenon and know 
the agents employed to evoke the image. 

There are certain closely allied chemicals 
which play the part, but the operation does 
not let us see much behind the scenes. 

Most of us have our favorite developing 
method, and so are apt to be hypercritical in 
our opinions when other than our selected 
agent is used. 

In all probability these various agents have 
specific qualifications, initial virtues for 
particular cases, and it would do good serv- 
ice if definite experimentation could specify 
particular agency. 

To be sure, there is some show of general 
adaptation for securing initial qualities in 
the negatives: softness, intensity, contrast, 
etc., but there is no well defined record to 
refer to, which could be available to the 
novitiate in the art of development. 

One ought to be in position to elect just 
the desired means, so as to confidently work 
toward a desired end. The means generally 
employed is tentative, not positive, and the 
result is a groping after results, not a work- 
ing for a definite purpose. 
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News Photo Men Organize 


Newspaper photographers and editors of news 
picture pages and supplements have organized the 
New York Photo Editors’ Association and have 
elected these officers: 

Frank Mallen, The Graphic, President; J. A. 
Nessensohn, Acme News, Vice-President; Frank 
Gilloon, The Times, Secretary; William White, 
Daily News, Treasurer. Directors: Frank Ryberg, 
Daily News, Chairman; William J. Bodin, Post; 
Vincent J. Palumbo, /nternational News Pictures; 
Louis Walker, The Mirror; Eugene O’Briend, 
Times Wide World; Joe Lyns, The Sun; Morris 
Gilbert, Herald-Tribune, and George Kadel, Under- 
wood & Underwood. 

The object of the organization is to remedy 
shortcomings in obtaining news photos, particu- 
larly of scheduled events, through conferences with 
promoters or committees of arrangements, and to 
facilitate in every way possible the work of news 
photographers. 

rg 


Ethyl gas is said to give increased mileage and 
take the knock out of motor car engines. Ethyl. 
meet Lizzie! 
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Master Photo Finishers of America 


President, Harry S. 


KIpWELL, 217 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


Vice-President, ALBERT E. Brock, 27 Von _Hillern St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Treasurer, WM. J. MreveEr, 212 State St.. Madison, Wis. 


Territorial Vice-Presidents : 


South-Western States: W. F. Honnen, 1240 S. Main St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
North-Western States: C. M. Corrry, 284 N. Commercial, Salem, Ore. 
Mid-Western States: Cuas. W. Lynn, 3917 Orleans Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
North-Central States: Joon H. Seamans, 7052 Jeffery Ave., Chicago, II. 
Central States: E. L. Hurtspurt, 315 St. Louis St., Springfield, Mo. 
South-Central States: J. 
South-Eastern States: Eton C. Rosison, 105 Third St., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Great Lakes States: C. P. Puituips, 6930 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dominion of Canada: W. A. Tay tor, 274 Carlton St., Winnipeg. Man., Can. 
Central Coast States: Wm. H. E1cuner, 1210 ‘‘G’’ St., 


Executive Manager, Guy A. BincHam, Box 1020, Rockford, Ill. 


A. Hammonp, Box 650, Meridian, Miss. 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 


New Jersey—New York City: J. G. Taytor, 24 E. 23rd St., New York City. 
New England States: H. K. Atkins, Middleboro, Mass. 
Mid-Eastern States: M. J. Kocu, 535 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Boston Convention 


In view of the fact that one photographic. 


publication addressed to the professional 
photographic industry unfortunately has 
published an editorial advising that, “The 
lack of attendance blight, which seems to 
have affected all portrait and commercial 
conventions this year also got in its deadly 
work at the annual convention of Master 
Photo Finishers of America, held at Bos- 
ton, November 10, 11 and 12,” and that, 
“The attendance dropped considerably 
below last year’s figures and was a decided 
disappointment not only to the officers but 
to the Boston and New England boys, who 
made plans for a tremendous turnout,” etc., 
and it seems advisable to offer you for pub- 
lication a true statement of actual registra- 
tion at the recent Boston Convention, as 


compared with that at our previous annual 
Convention in 1925 held at Detroit. 

The figures shown are, we believe you will 
agree, far from disappointing and show a 
very marked increase 1n attendance this year, 
instead of a “decided decrease.” Also, we 
have been unable to find any officer of the 
Master Photo Finishers’ Association who at 
any time at Boston expressed disappoint- 
ment in the attendance. A’ poll-ot those 
manufacturers, who exhibited at Boston, 
also fails to show even one exhibitor who 
was disappointed with the attendance. 

In view of the fact that attendance figures 
have been used to measure the success or 
failure of Conventions, and that our Asso- 
ciation, based on this measure, has since its 
birth shown a very remarkable increase in 
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The Meeting of the Master Photo Finishers of America 


all branches of its work year by year, we 
trust that you will help correct the erroneous 
impression which the article of one of your 
contemporaries has, through errors, broad- 
cast. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


Compiled from original registration lists 
now on file at the National Office, 
Rockford, Illinois 


1925.- 41926) #Pereent 
Detroit Boston Increase 
Delegates Attending 249 3167 26% 
Manufacturers’ 
Representatives... 24 5 
Total Registration. 273 367 34% 


Note: Numbers and percentages differ a 
trifle from those reported on advance report 
from National Office. A registration fee of 
$5.00 was collected from each delegate to 
cover entertainment features. Total col- 
lected on late report, shows $70.00 more 


collected than registration list calls for and 
further investigation shows that some of 
those who registered immediately after the 
Convention opened are not on our list 
because a new clerk passed out the typed 
registration card to the delegate instead of 
filing it in index file as required: The 
$70.00 overage would indicate that fourteen 
registered who are not listed. 

Also, at last year’s Detroit Convention the 
Detroit members registered over twenty of 
their good looking employees, to serve as 
partners at the dinner dance and the ball. 
This year, at Boston, these extras were not 
required to register. Which, if taken under 
consideration, makes the attendance of actual 
Photo Finishers at Boston show a 38% 
increase over that at Detroit last)year 2s 
figure which probably would be even more 
correct than the 27% which is shown in the 
digest above. 

Guy A. BINGHAM, 
Executive Manager. 
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delphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. If our sub- 
scribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to 


Mr. Buckiey will answer them free of charge. A | 


stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, Esq. 
Mr. Buck ey is one of the leading members of the Phila- 
us, 
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If this Scheme is offered to you, you will know 


how to 


There is a rather alluring scheme being 
worked on the business interests which I 
think had better be warned against. A 
Western correspondent writes me about it; 
he was taken in to the extent of $415. Per- 
haps this article may save somebody else 
that much. 

The scheme is being worked by a Chicago 
firm of alleged stock brokers, and it is very 
alluring. This concern’s salesmen call on 
business men of all classes, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers, and represent that 
they have been recommended to the par- 
ticular firm as a concern that is ambitious 
and ought to expand. ‘Their scheme is to 
provide the money for the expansion, which 
they represent they can do by selling an 
issue of bonds secured by the business 
which is to be expanded. | 

The allure of the scheme is first the flat- 
tery that is adroitly mixed up with it, and, 
second, that it feeds the secret ambition that 
every business man has to become larger. 

Usually the victim is interested, since it is 
argued to him that by following this plan 
he will be able to enlarge his business on 
other people’s money. The brokers, it is 
explained, get their money through commis- 
sions from the sale of bonds, and if no 
bonds are sold, they get no commissions. 
“Therefore, you can easily see, Mr. So and 
So, that we must raise your money in order 
to pay ourselves.” 

When the deal is closed, usually with con- 
siderable eagerness on the victim’s part, the 
salesman casually explains that there will 


treat it 


be some slight expenses for drawing the 
trust agreement, printing bonds and cou- 
pons, etc., which of course must be paid by 
the firm whose business is to be expanded. 
Since it seems plausible that a business 
should bear the expense of issuing its own 
bonds, no objection is made to this as a 
rule. 

Then the business man is asked to sign 
an agreement. I have a copy of it before 
me. It sets forth that the business concern 
involved is the owner of certain property, 
and desires to issue bonds against it, that 
the broker, “in consideration of one dollar, 
etc., undertakes and agrees to use its best 
endeavors to sell said bonds, but it does not 
guarantee to sell said bonds, and it 1s not 
liable in damages to the second party for 
failure to do so.” ‘There follows some para- 
graphs about how the bonds are to be issued, 
and then this paragraph :— 

The second party agrees to pay the 
first party as compensation for draw- 
ing said deed of trust and said bonds 
and coupons and printing said bonds, 
the sum of $415 on the execution of 
this contract, receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged. . It is understood 
and agreed by and between the parties 
hereto, that the said $415 is payable in 
full for drafting of trust deed or mort- 
gage, drafting of bonds and for print- 
ing of bonds, and shall in nowise be 
considered as payment or part payment 
for the sale of bonds. 

Also this paragraph :— 
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13.—lIf the first party shall fail to sell 
said bonds within the time herein pro- 
vided, then this contract shall become 
null and void and no liability shall 
attach to either party hereto. 


I suppose every reader hereof has antict- 
pated the fact that nothing happens atter 
the payment of the $415. The salesman 
gets the customer’s $415 and goes merrily 
away. In the case referred to not a single 
bond was sold. Apparently it was a scheme 
to make contracts for $415, of which prob- 
ably $400 was clear profit, since the “trust” 
deeds would be a simple affair that could 
be gotten out of any form book, and the 
printing of the bonds would be equally 
simple and inexpensive. If a salesman got 
a couple of these contracts a week he would 
have an exceedingly profitable business. 
The scheme is clever, because it has no 
comeback. The correspondent who wrote 
me about it, an automobile and truck dealer, 
wanted to know whether he couldn’t get at 
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the broker on the ground that the sum 
charged, $415, was excessive for what it 
was supposed to cover, but there was no 
chance for that; he had agreed to pay $415 
for those specific items. 

Moreover, it would be very easy for the 
broker to show, if the question arose, that 
he had offered the bonds to various people ; 
there was no provision requiring him to 
advertise them. 

Since the above was written I have been 
told that other “brokerage” concerns are 
working the same scheme in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

A business man of small or medium size 
never has to raise money in any such way 
as this. If he has assets enough to supply 
proper backing for a bond issue, he has 
enough security to borrow money from a 
bank, and if he needs money, that is the 
better way to get it. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 


Should the Photographer Have Feminine or Male Employees? 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


An inspection recently made among a con- 
siderable number of successful 
reveals the interesting fact that in seventy 
per cent of the studios investigated there are 
feminine employees. 

Undoubtedly there are now more feminine 
employees in studios than was the case ten 
years or even five years ago. And the 
increasing number of feminine employees in 
studios gives rise to the question as to 
whether or not it is good business for the 
studio to have such employees or whether 
it is better for the studio to confine itself 
entirely to male employees. 

It was found, when this question was put 
to various photographers that, for the most 
part, comparatively few photographers have 
any particular preferences in the matter. The 
average photographer, it seems, is perfectly 
willing to have feminine employees in his 
studio, provided they give satisfactory serv- 
ice. But there were some photographers who 


studios — 


were dead set against the proposition of 
having feminine employees in the studio and 
still others who were equally in favor of 
the proposition. Undoubtedly, it will be 
interesting and valuable to hear what each 
side has to say about the matter. 

Let us, then, first hear what the photogra- 
phers in favor of feminine employees in the 
studio have to say about the matter. 

“T’m much in favor of -havinowoumee 
employed at my studio,” declared a live-wire 
Western photographer, “because of the fact 
that the feminine sex is, generally, more 
interested in keeping the studio neat and 
attractive than men. I notice that every 
time I get a girl in my studio she does a lot 
of dusting and tidying up of things, with the 
result that the place looks a lot better. ‘This, 
of course, makes more people come to the 
studio and builds just that much more busi- 
ness for us. 

“T find it a very hard thing to get a man 
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Are you behind in orders 
Are you crowded for space 
Are you working overtime 

@® Are you paying extra help ® 


CORRECT IT ALL WITH A 


SHIPMAN ROTARY PRINTER 


(Automatic—for cut paper) 


that does the work of 4 to 5 printers 
while giving you efficiency, uniformity, 
speed, and saves you several salaries. 


For both Portrait and Commercial—1 print or 1000 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE RQ-TO  Co., 814 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


who will do any dusting or cleaning up in 
any more than a superficial sort of way. 
Men do the best work in the dark-room, I 
believe, and are, perhaps, better retouchers 
than women, but it takes a woman to keep 
a studio from looking old and crumby and 
dilapidated.” 

Another successful photographer talked in 
favor of feminine employees in the studio 
in this way: 

“T find that when I have a girl in the 
studio, the feminine patrons seem to feel 
more comfortable and more at home. This 
is particularly the case with the older 
patrons. The young flappers don’t mind at 
all being in a studio with only two or three 
men, but the older women do mind it, and 
so when I have a girl or woman employed 
in the studio it is always a big help in mak- 
ing the older patrons feel better. And as I 
have a considerable amount of this older 
feminine patronage, this is an important 
point for me to consider. 

“Also, of course, a feminine employee 


can be of great help to the feminine patrons 
in helping them to arrange their hair and 
their costumes and in doing other things for 
them which constitute highly appreciated 
services. 

“Yes, sir, I figure that this thing of having 
a girl employed in my studio is a mighty 
good thing for my business from just about 
every angle.” 

With another enterprising photographer, 
the arguments he advanced in favor of the 
proposition were as follows: 

“A girl in the studio, prvided she has 
artistic leanings, is always a big help, to my 
way of thinking, because she can help me in 
getting a feminine slant on things and thus 
turning out pictures which will make bigger 
hits with my feminine customers than might 
otherwise be the case. 

“Just a short time ago an old lady who 
hadn’t been to my studio for a long time 
called up and made an appointment. On 
one of her previous visits to my studio, this 
woman had fussed because she said that my 
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picture had flattered her too much and | 
was puzzled to know whether to make her 
present sitting flatter her or show her just as 
she was. 

“So when she came to the studio I had my 
girl go into the dressing room with her and 
try her out, and the girl found that the cus- 
tomer had grown older, she had grown vain 
of the fact that she looked young for her 
age. That was my cue, of course. I fixed 
up a picture that made her look quite youth- 
ful indeed, and she was tickled pink. 

“IT suppose I might have secured that same 
valuable information myself if I’d tried hard 
enough, but then, again, I might not. Any- 
how, my girl did get it and it was invaluable 
information to me. And my girl has been 
of similar help to me at various times. 

“Yes, I feel that a girl in the photographic 
studio is a very big help indeed to the pho- 
tographer.” 

So much for this phase of the matter. 
And now for a consideration of some of the 
things said against the proposition of having 
feminine employees in the studio. 

“T’ve tried out feminine employees,” said 
one old-time photographer, “and I want to 
say that I’m off of them for life. Every 
time that I’ve had a girl in this studio she’s 
made trouble for me. The most frequent 
source of trouble is that some of my old- 
time customers—you know I have a great 
deal of patronage from older people—have 
taken it for granted that when I’m alone in 
the studio with the girl I spend my time mak- 
ing love to her! 

“Of course, there’s absolutely nothing to 
that, but you know how older people are, 
and that sort of thing doesn’t help my busi- 
ness at all. 

“T’ve talked with other photographers, 
younger fellows, about the proposition, and 
they say they have no trouble of that sort at 
all. So I’ve come to the conclusion that it 
depends on the age of the customers as to 
how they look at it. With folks of my gen- 
eration, who are my main customers, this 
thing of girls working in offices with men 
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has never seemed just right. Folks of my 
age are just naturally suspicious about the 
relationships of men and girls working side 
by side in offices, and I guess we'll never get 
over it. But younger people who are used 
to seeing such things every day think noth- 
ing at all of it. 

“So that’s the reason why I don’t employ 
a girl in my studio and why I won't.” 

A younger photographer spoke against the 
employment of a girl in the studio in this 
way: 

“The big trouble I find in employing 
girls is that they have to be constantly 
watched and I haven’t the time to spend 
watching them, so I simply don’t employ 
them. When they aren’t watched they’re flirt- 
ing or writing letters to their sweeties or 
reading magazines or fooling away their 
time in other ways. It’s all right for a 
department store to employ girls where there 
are plenty of supervisors to carefully watch 
them all the time, but it’s bad business for 
me to employ a girl in my studio when I 
have to spend so much time in the dark- 
room, during which she may be creating a 
bad impression for the studio. by brazenly 
flirting from the window with fellows on 
the street.” 

Other things said against the proposition 
of employing girls in the studio were along 
the same line as this—that girls are unreli- 
able, that they aren’t good workers and that 
they seldom stay very long on the job. 

But even these photographers who spoke 
against employing girls admitted that the 
right sort of a girl might be the biggest sort 
of an asset for the studio! 


no 


The Williamette Valley Photographers’ Associa- 
tion held its last meeting of the year on Novem- 
ber 9 at the studio of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Ball, 
in Corvallis, Oregon. A banquet at 6.30 was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting called to order by 
President W. M. Ball. Officers for the year were 
elected and are: President, Mr. Drake, Silverton; 
Vice-President, E. G. Lantz, Tillamook; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Frank Davidson, Monmouth. 
The next meeting of the association, the first of 


the new year, is to be held in Salem at the Coffey 
Studio. 
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The sitter sees the camera 


Appearances may make or break a studio. 
A shabby camera causes the sitter to question 
your ability. This doubt is unconsciously re- 
Hectedi) in facialgeexpressions.. lt really <2 
doubtful if good work can be done with a ten 
or fifteen year old camera. 


Know that your equipment is equal to 
every demand. Feel that it will look the 
part to every sitter. The Century Studio 
Outhts 8A or 10A embody these qualities. 
They are equipped with the latest, improved 
controls. They operate with a. wondertul 
smoothness. They are beautiful to look at. 
Replace your old camera with a new, up-to- 
date Century Studio Outfit. Your stockhouse 
will show you them. 


Made by Folmer Graflex Corporation 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Interesting 


My interest in the discussion chronicled 
in “The Open Forum” of the BULLETIN oF 
PHOTOGRAPHY prompts me to venture some 
suggestions of my own, relative to the con- 
duct of the P. A. of A., hoping they may be 
acceptable.wies 

It is far from my purpose to find fault 
with the Chicago Convention. which I 
attended. It was a big affair; it was well- 
planned; it engaged attention, and I trust, 
was as helpful, in a way all such conventions 
are helpful. But withal, it failed to draw 
the attendance anticipated and which it fully 
deserved to have. 

And, why? Simply because it lacks 
organization; and without this, lke any 
other convention, failure must inevitably 
ensue. And if the P. A. of A. continues to 
disregard the value, nay, the necessity of 
organization, it will continue to fail with 
every annual return of the event. 

For 40 years, the P. A. of A. has, to be 
sure, been making efforts to organize, being 
fully convinced that growth only so is pos- 
sible, but as it always starts at the wrong 
end—from top downward—it can expect 
nothing but partial success. As Hamlet tells 
the players who signified they would par- 
tially amend their play—‘‘O, reform it all 
together.” “And so say we all.” 

Reformation begins logically from the 
bottom up. It is the only way in the erection 
of what is stable and what shall endure. 

Every organization which is of any sig- 
nificance is made up of small local bodies 
which combine into a state, or national body. 
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= OPEN FORUM 


WHEREIN INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
ARE FRANKLY EXPRESSED 


(ee opinion expressed in this column is not to be con- 


strued as the expression of the BULLETIN of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It does, however, represent the Editors’ spirit of frank- 
ness and their willingness to publish both sides. .-. .-. 
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Suggestions 


Disregarding this fact, we photographers 
have tried to get along with the one national 
association as a thing in itself, independent 
of cooperated units. 

I am aware that there are a few state or 
sectional affiliated bodies, but they are too 
big in most cases to reach the individual to 
get him in touch with the proceedings. 

Our P. A. of A. is the only national body, 
to my knowledge, that does not aid and 
foster the small local affairs. It disregards 
the fact that the local units would, in com- 
bination, be most helpful to the corporation 
as a whole. © 

Cooperation is essential to success. It is 
the way to increase the membership of the 
National, which is what it needs most of all. 

Let me give you a concrete example: Let 
me describe the society of which I am a 
member—‘‘The Rock River Valley Photog- 
raphers’ Club. 

It covers several counties 
Illinois, representing twenty studios out of 
twenty-four in the included district. The 
territory is thus well covered and its meet- 
ings are held several times in the year. A 
dinner is served, at which topics of interest 
are mutually discussed and matters are pre- 
sented of pertinent interest to the profession, 
methods for improving business, improved 
ways of doing our work, determination of 
just prices, ete. 

These meetings have been found most 
helpful. Social intercourse leads to acquaint- 
anceship and friendships are formed. There 
is a general desire of codperation manifest 


in northern 
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for mutual benefit and profit. No dues are 
charged, each member paying his own way. 
Those having cars pick up on the way such 
as have no convenient conveyance. 

There must be throughout the country 
many such organizations as ours, and the 
number could be easily extended. 

If the National would act somewhat in a 
parental way, and proffer help and encour- 
agement to the locals, not necessarily pecuni- 


ary assistance, but encouragement and indi- 
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cation of a feeling of community welfare, it 
could do yeoman service in the advancement 
of professional interest. . 

I could suggest a dozen ways that would 
be helpful, but the chief one is that the P. A. 
of A. follow in the line of the Photo Finish- 
ers and be a live wire organization like they 
are. ‘They started with locals and projected 
a line of proceeding which was most helpful 
and which greatly added to their member- 
ship. 

They actually did more in four years by 


light. 


case. 


4745 N. Western Avenue 


For Those Special Jobs— 


How often have you wished for a dependable lamp—one you could make 
pictures with outside the studio just as well as under the skylight. 


Here is your wish come true in the 


HALLDORSON 


HOME PORTRAIT ELECTRIC LAMP 


1—Takes children instantaneously and groups in from 
1 to 6 seconds. 


2—Lighter than your camera and more compact. 
3-—Employs blue incandescent light—just like daylight. 
4— As much light as you wish—one bulb or five. 
5—Has side shields, and roller curtain diffuser. 


6—Reflectors give maximum efficiency and diffusion of 


7—Neatness and general efficiency in appearance. 
8—Is separable into two halves by employing extra stand. 
9—May be used on two electric circuits. 


10—Ready by the opening and packed by the closing of 


Prices and full information from 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 


Ten Big Features 


CHICAGO 
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Do you study the lightings 


at the print exhibits with profit? 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lightings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 


At your dealer’s, or from 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS + Pus.tisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“T would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00."'—John Krchnak, 


_ Shiner, Texas. 


~ 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold.”’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


» 


“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’— 


J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 


“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
has brought in more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 


g 
Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


yw 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ "’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


» 


““My best buy during 
1925..—Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


» 


“Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—Wright M. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


» 


“IT would not be without 
*Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 
order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage. 
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The Diagram 
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way of organization than the National has 
done in over 40 years. 

But it is fatuous to expect that the local 
clubs will join the National, unless it is 
demonstrated to them that they will receive 
genuine benefit from so doing. 

It is a voice crying in the wilderness to the 
profession, simply for the National to plead 
that it needs money. What it needs is vital- 
ity—the injection of energy to make it any- 
way efficient. It is almost in a moribund 
condition.—If we could only get the pro- 
fessionals organized, we might do the deed 
efficiently. 

Let us all buck up, and push the wor 


forward ! 
CHASE STUDIO. 
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Changed—Without Leaving a Trace 
M. L. HAYWARD 


“Here’s my check for that $60 I owe you,” A 
announced, B accepted the check, A departed, and 
came back inside of five minutes. 

“T’ve got the cash in my pocket, and you 
might as well take it and tear up the check,” 
A declared, B accepted the cash, pulled a blue 
slip of paper out of the wire basket, and tore it 
up. 
Ten minutes later A came back again. 
“You're sure that was my _ check 
destroyed?” A declared. 

“Absolutely,” B assured him, but A took no 
chances, and gave the bank a stop order. 

That afternoon B presented the check for pay- 
ment, the paying teller got the check into his 
hands and wrote “payment stopped” across its 
face. 

“You got the cash for that, and you can’t fool 
anyone with it now,” the teller declared. 

“Well, I’m entitled to the check,” B maintained, 
took the check back to his office, erased the 
teller’s notation, leaving no trace, endorsed the 
check to a local photographer, and the photog- 
rapher took the check in good faith and with no 
knowledge of any defect therein. 

The bank, of course, refused to pay the check, 
and the photographer sued A in the Idaho Courts. 

“However innocent A may be, it was his fault 
that the check remained in the possession of B, 
both before and after the erasure. It was his 
negligence in not requiring the return of his 
check, after he had returned the consideration for 
which it was issued, that resulted in the negotia- 
tion of the check to the photographer, As between 
A and the photographer, under the facts, the loss 
should fall upon A, for it was he who caused 
the loss,” said the Idaho Supreme Court, in ruling 
in the photographer’s favor. 
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YOU HAVE 


A SILVER MINE 


IN YOUR STUDIO 


Operate it without labor, odor, 
or inconvenience, with 


KAN-RITE 


The modern Hypo precipitant, 
and make 


1000% Profit 


At your Supply House, or 


Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co. 
PORTAGE, WIS. 
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Avoid Lost Motion 


HAMMER PLATES 


with shortest exposure and least effort 
produce negatives of highest quality. 
Permanence, brilliancy and re- 
liability are their chief 
characteristics. 
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Coated on Extra Selected, Clear, Transparent 
Photo Glass 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUiS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 
Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 
223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—Engravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 
213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 


Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 


223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 

readable book 

of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
\ principles. 
For the photographer who 
Ss wants to know not only 


Ss HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


READY NOW! : 
Retouching and Finishing | 
for Photographers : 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 

If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the ‘‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ‘‘Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 
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LIGHT *2 SHADE 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS 
By M. LUCKIESH 


HE present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 

siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 Franklin Square Philadelphia 


Perfection in the Pigment Process 
CHRIS. J. SYMES, F.R.P.S. 


A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an expert in the 
process, clear, concise and eminently practical. A book in- 
dispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire subject 
is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant upon 
the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed over 
which is essential to successful result. 


Paper cover, 60 cents; cloth, $1.25 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


The standard Art Book of the world. A 
reprint—better than the original edition. 


$2.00 ; Postage, 15 cents. 


| FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 Franklin din Square, 


PRICES FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


We have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 
Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 


photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY :::: 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia | 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NORWOOD, MASS. 


Boston New York Chicago St. Louis 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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@\LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


BETTER POSITIONS BETTER PAY 
Many opportunities are now open to ambitious men 
and women. For 29 years we have successfully taught 


PHOTOGR APH Photo-Engraving and 


Three-Color Work. 


1} 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourelt for an advanced position at better pay. Terms 
y; living inexpensive. Write for catalog TODAY 
oO 


llincis ; College of Photography, Box B. P. 543 Wabash Ave., Eifmcham: Ill. 
— Sl  —S.S  ———SS—_—SS—SSSSSSS)h 
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THE SEALFOR]S 7b Gaia 


on your family’s health insurance 


Vises family’s heaith is the most 
important thing in the world to 
you. Yet you alone cannot protect 
your family. The organized, com- 
munity-wide and nation-wide anti- 
tuberculosis campaign is health 
insurance to protect you and your 
family. This organized campaign, 
financed by the sale of Christmas 
Seals, has helped to cut the tubercu- 
losis death rate by more than half. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many 
as youcan. Seal every holiday let- 
ter, every Christmas package, and 
every Greeting Card with these 
Seals of Safety, which are your 
family’s health insurance. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


a 
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AS WE HEARD IT 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Turtle, of Downs, Kans., 
are opening a studio in Liberal, Kans. 


es 


5 


Floyd Kingdom, Grinnell, Iowa, has purchased 
the G. A. McMullen studio in Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


R. D. Knight, who recently purchased the entire 
equipment of the Inman studio, has moved to a 
new location in Middlesboro, Ky. 


On Sunday, November 7.h, Miss Pearl Oshrin, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Oshrin, proprietor of 
B. Oshrin & Bro., was married to Mr. Harry 
Weintraub. 


The Pendleton Studio, 303 West Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky., has been incorporated, with Brault 
C. Pendleton as president; I. Smith Homans, Jr., 
vice-president; R. C. Pendleton, secretary, and I. 
Smith Homans, Sr., treasurer. 


Yen Char, photographer, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was married at the time of the Washington 
Convention of the P. A. of A., has been elected to 
the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii, Mr. Char, 
the first full-blooded Chinese to be elected to this 
office, was born in Hawaii in 1893. 


Cole’s Studio, Sikeston, Mo., which has been 
conducted by Carlos E. Cole the past three years, 
sold out to the Kubota brothers of Cairo, Ill. The 
Kubotas took possession immediately and _ will 
under in Cairo, the Van Dyke Studio. Mr. Cole 
operate under the same firm name as that they go 
plans to go to Memphis. 


: OBITUARIES =: 


William H. McKay, 81, veteran photographer of 
Omaha, Nebr., and former commander of Phil 
Kearney Post, G. A. R., died November 8, after a 
short illness of heart trouble. He is survived by 
three sons and three daughters. 


J. J. Henry, an invalid for four years, died from 
complications on November 3, at the home of his 
sister in Streator, Ill. He was born in Streator 
and was one of the pioneer photographers of La 
Salle County. Mr. Henry is survived by two 
brothers and two sisetrs. 


George Poe, 40, news photographer and direct 
descendant of Edgar Allan Poe, dropped dead on 
the field at the Catholic University stadium, in 
Washington, D. C., November 20, while taking an 
action picture of the Quantico Marines-Fort Ben- 
ning football game for the service championship. 
Mrs. Coolidge, Secretary of War Davis, Secre- 
tary of Navy Wilbur and high military officials 
were in the stands at the time. 


_ Carl A. Swenson, of Springfield, Ill., and prom- 
inent in fraternal and club circles, died November 
9, at St. John’s Hospital, at the age of 41 years. Mr. 
Swenson was taken ill with septic poisoning follow- 
ing the extraction of five teeth. He was born in 
Moorhead, Minn., and had resided in Springfield 
for the past fifteen years. Mr. Swenson was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Swenson & Springer, 209% 
South Fifth street. Surviving him are his wife, 
Mrs. Margaret Swenson, and two sons. 
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As We Heard It 


Christmas Greetings 


Christmas to this busy generation may be 
more of a fact than the beautiful legend it 
was to the past generations. 


The BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY has 
caught the blessed spirit and cannot refrain 
from giving some expression, here at the 
close of the year, at the advent of Christmas, 
of its gratification for the generous support of 
the profession in helping us to spread the 
good tidings of the progress of our art during 
the past year, of the pleasure enjoyed by the 
kindly intercourse with the many subscribers 
of the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


May we not then wish you all A Merry 
Christmas and A Happy New Year. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS. 
JoHN BARTLETT. 


Wednesday, December 22, 1926 


Price, 5 Cents 
$2.00 per Year 


Clinical Photography 


An unobtrusive red brick building, stand- 
ing near the Smithsonian Institution in our 
National Capitol, holds some 100,000 pho- 
tographs of great interest to the medical pro- 
fession. There are many exhibits in this 
Army Medical Museum aside from these 
products of the camera, but it is safe to say 
that, when the American Medical Associa- 
tion meets in Washington next spring, the 
photographic collection, made especially for 
medical men, and never open to the public, 
will command wide attention. 

In this museum are arranged photographs 
and models of plastic surgery, the process of 
restoring a man’s features that have been 
shot away; consecutive views of operations 
of every imaginable nature ; exhibits of pho- 
tographic studies of lesions produced by 
poison gases, etc., etc. 

It is said by authorities that the most 
interesting exhibits are the photographic 
records of the American Expeditionary 
Force’s Medical staff in France. 

The museum dates back to 1862 and holds 
relics of the battles of Bull Run and Gettys- 
burg. 

Let us imagine, if we can, what a surgeon 
of that age would say to a prophecy of the 
coming of X-Ray photographs! 
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Photographing Wills and Deeds 

A prominent photographer of Philadel- 
phia briefly discussed the scheme of having 
wills and deeds photographed for perman- 
ent records instead of the ancient and dila- 
tory methods of transcribing them by hand. 

“Tt is a first-class plan all right if they can 
overcome certain dangers in the process,” he 
said. 

“For instance, the quality of paper used 
must be of the highest and not likely to tear 
under usage. 

“Again, the printing and washing must be 
of the finest and also fadeless.”’ 

It is more than possible that these 
dangers may be avoided with care and expert 
operations. 

Modern photography lends itself to every 
department of industry now, and with the 
greatest success. 

© 
Photography as a Hobby 


Dr. A. Brooker Klugh, head of the Depart- 
ment of Biology in Queén’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and a scientist 
of international renown, went to Toronto the 
other night and lectured under the auspices 
of the Royal Canadian Institute, illustrating 
his discourse with a series of projected pho- 
tographs. 

All of the views were nature pictures, and 
each represented the work of not only an 
expert photographer, but of a seasoned 
mountaineer. | 

The audience was amazed at the achieve- 
ments of the venturesome camera men. 

One of the newspaper reports of the lec- 
ture is headed “Nature Photography as a 
Hobby.” The casual reader, with an 
untrained bent for adventuring with a hand 
camera, and with that heading as a cue, 
might resolve to adopt mountain photogra- 
phy as his hobby! 

The same half-baked reporter would be 
likely to write up a medical lecture under the 
heading of “Surgery as a Hobby,” “The 
Law as an Indoor Sport” and “Having Fun 
as an Electrical Engineer.” 
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Milner’s Jinx 

Prosperous professional brethren of Mr. 
J. S. Milner, formerly of Macon, Ga., but 
lately of Miami, Fla., will say, “A Macon 
man cannot be beaten down and out, no 
matter how hard he is hit.” 

Listen to what happened to, Milner in 
storm-swept Miami after he had established 
his studio and was going strong. 

The hurricane struck and took his studio 
and his home at one and the same crack, 
considerately leaving to him and his wife 
what clothes they had on at the time. 

While out planning to repair his damage, 
Milner was injured by a fall, and for some 
time was confined to a bed kindly loaned by 
one of his neighbors! Then, Mrs. Milner, 
while on the way back from the Red Cross 
relief station, tripped in some of the debris, 
and broke an ankle and wrist. As emergency 
nurse and cook, she had to go out of com- 
mission. 

Wait! There’s more trouble! 

The temporary lodging place they occu- 
pied was then wanted for repair for the tour- 
ist season, and they had to move out to a 
more inconvenient place. 

The only thing belonging to Milner not 
blown away in the tempest was his bank bal- 
ance. With that he is hoping to refit and 
have a studio ready for the winter business. 

Milner’s’ jinx has not started anything 
new for several weeks now and is supposed 
to be discouraged. 


Photographing Students 

The Pennsylvania State College has a 
complete system for the identification of stu- 
dents including five separate photographs of 
each individual for as many different depart- 
ments: The Registrar, the Dean, the Col- 
lege Physician, the Bursar and the head of 
the department to which the student is 
assigned. It is suggested that tabs be kept 
on all these neophytes and if any seem to 
undergo radical change of expression by rea- 
son of the dictates of fashion or the impress 
of culture, the photographer be called in to 
bring them up to date. 
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Keep Their Good Will 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Writers upon the subject of advertising 
have time and again told photographers and 
merchants that the advertisement, placed in 
the program or booklet issued for the benefit 
of some society or church organization, is 
wasted. They have said that the money so 
spent is thrown away. They have even 
referred to solicitations for such advertising 
as blackmail. 

I am not so sure they are right. 

When the ladies of the M. E. Church 
come to you and ask you to pay for a space 
in their entertainment program, think it over 
before you antagonize them by saying, ““No, 
thank you. It isn’t advertising. I don’t 
waste any of my money in that way.” Also, 
if you do take space and pay for it, be care- 
ful about doing it in a grumbling manner, 
so that you are out your money and lose the 
good will of the committee as well. 

Suppose we admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the entertainment program is not 
an advertising medium, that nobody looks at 
it. Even so, isn’t it worth a dollar or two to 
have that committee of the ladies of the 
church go on their way telling’ people that 
you are a fine man, generous and always 
ready to help them? And apart from any 
possible return, are you willing to go on 
record as saying that you help the local 
churches and other organizations by doing 
your share, that you do as much for them 
as they do for you by helping the community 
with their work? 

If you were to respond to all such appeals, 
and charge the expense to advertising, would 
that raise your total advertising expense 
above a reasonable amount? 

But I am not certain we need to admit 
that the money so spent is not spent for 
profitable advertising. People do read pro- 
grams, and if they do not pay heed to the 
advertising in them, it may be due to the 
fact that the advertisements placed there are 
so poor that they would not receive any 
attention, no matter where they appeared. 


Where else would you buy advertising space 
and expect to get results from an advertise- 
ment that read simply, “Patronize the Elite 
Art Studio,” or “This Space Paid for by 
Jones’ Studio?” And I have even seen 
instances where the advertiser made in his 
space some such statement as “I was stuck 
$3 for this advertisement.” 

Considering the use made of such adver- 
tising space, small wonder if it has been 
stated time and again that the money paid 
for it was wasted. | 

And even if no one reads such advertise- 
ments, don’t you expect to pay some of your 
advertising money for good will advertising ? 
You pay money to give the public the 
impression that yours is a desirable studio to 
patronize. 

If you make your contributions in such 
cases with a smile and a pleasant manner, 
taking pains to make it easy for the com- 
mittee to talk to you, you will buy right 


MRS. K. P. CAMPBELL 
former Secretary of the P. A. of A., now on the staff of the 
BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Sends Greetings to her Photographic Friends 
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then and there as much good will as the 
same money would buy anywhere at anv 
time. 

You may be afraid that being good 
natured will cause people to think you an 
easy mark, so they will come to you oftener. 
Small danger of that. You are not likely 
to be missed anyway, and the more people 
come and go away to boost you, the better 
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for your business. You don’t have to be 
their largest contributor. It is more your, 
manner than the amount you pay that influ- 
ences people in your favor. 

I hold no brief for church, lodge, Legion 
or other program advertising, but I suggest 
that you turn down no opportunity for 
acquiring good will, especially when obtain- 
able at so reasonable a figure. 


Part Played by the Eyes in Portraiture 


Expression is the essential in the portrait. 
Whatever good features it may exhibit are 
nullified if the expression is poor; for, how- 
ever excellent in itself, it cannot atone for 


deficiency of expression. Portraiture’s 
province is to bring out the peculiar marks 
of individuality of the model, those perma- 
nent characteristics which indicate the dis- 
position and temperament of the person. 
The mind’s discernment must be seen in the 
face. 

It will be admitted that to accomplish 
this end and purpose of the artist demands 
in him possession of talent, not only for 
capacity in recognition of good effect, but 
also the psychological faculty of invoking 
expression. People are seldom exponents 
of themselves when they set out with intent 
and purpose of having their photograph 
taken. Even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, the atmosphere of the studio is not 
temperamentally soothing to the sitters. So 
the photographer has to draw largely upon 
his resources to make his patron true to 
himself or herself. He must come to his 
task well equipped to make the attack. He 
must have a fore-knowledge of what to do 
under the imposed conditions. 

Much has been written about posing the 
subject. The body, we admit, speaks elo- 
quently of the character, but not as pro- 
nouncedly as does the head. There must be 
a harmony of relation, however, between 
the body and the head. 

The head must be artistically fitted to the 
shoulders, and posed so as to collaborate 


with what the body expresses. In the study 
of the head, we are told that the mouth 
determines pre-eminently the expression— 
whether it shall be grave, gay, genial, or 
morose. } 7 

_ There is no gainsaying the fact that emo- 
tion is centered in the muscles which control 
the movements of the mouth, and undoubt- 
edly the whole expression is changed by 
alteration of the flexures of the mouth; nev- 
ertheless, we hear the artists talk about the 
soulful eye of the ee eyes, the 
“windows of the soul,” etc., which implies 
that the eyes do play a ee, and by no 
means a minor part, in expression. 

Passive as the eyes may seem in expres- 
sion, they are still contributory, and if 
slighted, will mar the best picture. But, the 
question comes up, can the photographer 
control the behavior of the eyes to any de- 
gree comparable with his control over the 
mouth’s behavior? Can he make the soul 
of the sitter look through its windows? 

In one way we may say that the artist 
really has more control over the conduct of 
the eyes than he has over the mouth, and 
simply by mechanical agency, at that. Much 
of the expression of the eye is attributable 
to the size of the pupil. The pupil of the 
eye is correspondent ‘to the involuntary ac- 
tion of delicate muscles; everyone knows 
that the pupils contract in strong light, and 
vice versa, expand beyond normal in sub- 
dued illumination. The expansion is at the 
maximum in total darkness. Now you will 
admit that the size of the pupils alters the 
expression of the eyes. When the pupil is 
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expanded, the countenance has a meditative 
look indicative of a tranquil disposition— 
a condition suitable to a restful pose; and, 
on the contrary, a small pupil suggests 
energy, alertness, activity, and connotes a 
sprightly pose. 

The determination of the size of the pupil 
may, therefore, in a measure, at least, be 
subject to the wish of the operator, and 
controllable by administration of the lighting 
of the eyes. Moreover, the pupils of the 
eyes are correspondent to the optical focus 
of the eye. If the eyes are directed to gaze 
upon some object close up, the diaphragm 
or pupil is wider open than when the eyes 
gaze on some other object at a distance. 
Then there is contraction of diaphragm. The 
photographer may thus call to service this 
peculiarity of vision by directing the model 
to gaze at a near or far object and inci- 
dentally register a sedate or lively expres- 
sion. Close up, the eyes have no necessity 


A Portrait 
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to concentrate upon the “‘sight” set up, and 
the muscles of the pupil are relaxed and a 
reposeful look is registered; but at a dis- 
tance, they are called upon to examine the 
detail and, of necessity, shapely focus vision, 
with the result that mental energy is excited 
and a mirroring of it depicted in the counte- 
nance, so that the pose is characteristic. 

Hence the expert photographer has hold 
of the lever and a mechanical tool is in his 
control to call forth through the agency of 
the eyes, the individuality of the model. 

And, of a truth, one may say that: every 
portrait undertaken should be studied for 
what the eyes furnish, as well as for what 
the mouth conveys for expression. ’ 

Have we not convincing evidence in the 
works of the great masters? Who would 
presume to deny the supreme power over the 
emotions from the wonderful eyes in 
Raphael’s Madonnas, or the intellectual re- 
flex in those of Da Vinci and Titian? 


of Ananias 


C. H. CLAUDY . 


“But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan 
filled thy heart tozlie . .-.” 

You will find the whole story at the begin- 
ning of the Fifth Chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles in the New Testament. And ever 
since, Ananias has been the name of those 
who deceive, although history records few 
if any other cases in which a liar, net, gave 
up the ghost because he was upbraided for 
his sins! 

The punishment for a lie in business is 
according to the old English law—it fits the 
crime. In the good old days when a man 
deceived, his tongue was cut out—if he list- 
ened to scandal, they cut off his ears. If 
he smote his lord of the manor with his fist, 
they lopped that off, too, to teach him better 
manners. 

Nowadays the punishment of deceiving 
any one is not being believed when you tell 
them the truth! 

It is not suggested here that photographers 
are liars! They are not—they are a fine, 


upstanding, high-minded group of gentle- 
men, as I know from personal experience 
and long association with them. But they 
use an instrument which is not supposed to 
lie, and which they. make into modern 
Ananiases whenever a woman no longer as 
pulchritudinous as she thinks she once was, 
demands a picture without the lines in her 
face which Nature and Time have put there. 
The retoucher’s pencil is a lineal descendant 
of Ananias, and if Roosevelt had thought of 
it, said pencil would have been a charter 
member of the Ananias Club! 

Also, the best intentioned photographers 
do use blurb in some of their advertising. 
Blurb, dear reader, is the publisher’s name 
for that laudatory paragraph which appears 
on the cover or jacket of the latest novel. 
No one believes the blurb, not even the 
author. No one who buys books believes it. 
It’s just a custom of the trade. If people 
believed it, we would all go broke buying 
every book which came out, because they all 
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are the “great American novel,” “the most 
important book of the year,” “the greatest 
publishing feat of modern times.” 

Other advertisers besides those who pub- 
lish books indulge in blurb. And while it 
does no harm, if every one understands that 
it is merely a pleasant way of passing the 
time, like saying to the book agent that you 
are glad to see him, it does a great deal of 
damage when people don’t understand it. 
Hence it is that the photographer who pub- 
lishes a lof of blurb about his goods, and 
sells pictures on the strength of it, often 
finds that his innocent excursion into the 
ways of merchandising cost him dearly, 
because of the modern punishment of the 
Ananias story—the next time he says some- 
thing, even if it is true, it is not believed. 


Unless I have seen all the studios south , 


of New York, I cannot truthfully say I have 
the one which is best equipped in that geo- 
graphic location. Unless I have personally 
visited all the other studios in my territory, 
and compared their pictures and their prices 
with mine, I cannot truthfully say that they 
are the best value for the money to be 
obtained in town. Unless I know from 
independent sources that my posing and 
lighting are really more artistic than those 
of any of my competitors, I cannot truth- 
fully claim to do better work than any and 
every other man in my line. 

So if I make these claims, and the cus- 
tomer who confidingly believes me, later 
finds out that I have been indulging myself 
in a little hyperbole, he is very apt to take 
my next announcement with a grain of 
salt. And advertising taken in this saline 
manner is not effective for the one and only 
purpose for which photographers’ advertis- 
ing exists—to bring business into the studio. 

Hence, 17, I am “wise, I> confine, 
announcements to the facts. I don’t exag- 
gerate. I don’t claim everything for pictures 
for which everything cannot legitimately be 
claimed. I do not, even unintentionally, 
attempt to bring business into the studio, by 
methods which will not stand the most 
searching examination as to. absolute accu- 
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racy. For I know that the punishment of a 
lie is not being believed. I remember the 
story of the boy who cried “wolf” so often 
for the sake of seeing his elders run to pro- 
tect the sheep, that when at last the wolf 
did come, no one came when he called, 
and the sheep were killed. 

Ananias was an unfortunate guy—he is 
famous only for having been a liar! Its a 
poor thing to be famous for. It’s a poor 
idea to get into the heads of those who spend 
money with me that they cannot believe what 
I say when I do tell ’em the exact truth. 

You may sell less pictures at first by leav- 
ing off the blurb, but you'll sell more in 
the end. So I paint myself a little sign and 
hang it near my desk—“‘Ananias doesn’t live 
here, thank you!” 

we 


A certain lady said her husband’s average 
income was about midnight. 


Sprightly Spinster—“This piece of lace on my 
dress is over 50 years old.” 

Bored Visitor—“Oh, it’s so beautiful. 
make it yourself?” 


Did you 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 
Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 
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Give Customers What They Want in Wedding Pictures 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


Considered from the standpoint of the 
effect they may have on the future business 
of the studio, what are the most important 
pictures the average studio takes? 

This question was put recently to a con- 
siderable number of live-wire photographers 
and it was found that the largest percentage 
of the studios declared that wedding pictures 
are the most important of all the work turned 
out by the studio. 

Undoubtedly it will be interesting and 
worth while for other studios to consider 
some of the reasons advanced by the photog- 
raphers who were interviewed as to why 
wedding pictures are considered by them to 
be the most important and also it will be 
worth while to consider how these photogra- 
phers use wedding pictures in building more 
business. 

“T consider wedding pictures the most 
important of all the work we do,” declared 
one enterprising photographer, “because 
wedding pictures get more notice than aver- 
age pictures. 

“Trace any average wedding picture from 
the time we deliver it and you'll be surprised 
at seeing how many different hands it gets 
into and how much comment it arouses. 

“First of all, the wedding picture. is 
minutely examined by all of the relatives of 
the bride. If the picture is a good one and 
if it makes the bride look her best, then the 
picture is praised and the photographer is 
praised with it. And this praise means that 
the photographer will be pretty sure to get 
some business in the future from these rela- 
tives. But, if the picture makes the bride 
look less pretty than she really is, then the 
photographer is given all kinds of abuse, 
and he can be just about certain that he 
won't get any business from the relatives. 

“From the bride’s relatives the picture 
goes to the groom’s relatives, and there 
again the picture is either praised or con- 
demned, with equal effects upon the business 
the studio gets from the groom’s relatives. 


“After the relatives of the bridal couple 
have examined the picture and had their say 
about it and decided whether or not they will 
give any patronage to the studio, the friends 
of the families take looks at it and have their 
say. Here, again, the character of the pic- 
ture determines whether or not the studio 
will get any business from the friends. 

“Next, perhaps, the picture goes to the 
society editor of one of the local papers, and 
the picture is then published in the paper 
with the name of the photographer attached. 

“It is my belief that bridal pictures get 
more attention from newspaper readers than 
almost any other kind of pictures appearing 
in the papers. So if the picture is a good 
one, the folks feel that the photographer is 
a good photographer and this means splen- 
did advertising for the photographer. But, 
again, if the picture isn’t much account, then 
the photographer comes in for more harsh 
words and loses trade as the result. 

“Bridal pictures likewise always attract 
much attention when placed in the studio’s 
show window. So if the photographer puts 
the wedding pictures on view, this means 
more publicity for them and more help or 
hindrance in getting business. 

“All told, the average wedding picture 
gets anywhere -from five to ten times as 
much publicity and attention as the average 
picture turned out by the studio and it is for 
this reason that I say wedding pictures are 
the most important of all the pictures made 
by the studio. 

“Consequently it is the best sort of busi- 
ness for the photographer to see to it that 
all of the wedding pictures his studio turns 
out are just about as near perfection as they 
can be made. When he does make them 
about 100 per cent perfect, he profits accord- 
ingly. But when they are punk, he suffers 
accordingly.” 

Another photographer talked in this way 
about his methods of making wedding pic- 
tures build more business for his studio: 
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“T believe that wedding pictures are the 
most important pictures turned out at my 
studio and I firmly believe that the best pos- 
sible way of cashing in on them is to see to 
it that each bridal couple secures the sort of 
a picture that is wanted. 

“Let me explain further just what I mean. 

“Take a high-brow couple, for instance— 
a couple that knows what is what in art and 
that has plenty of money to buy what is 
wanted. 

“T’ve found from experience that soft pic- 
tures that aren’t too clear cut always make 
the biggest hit with such people. Clearly 
defined pictures may, really, be just as good 
as the softer pictures and may make the 
couple look even better, but they’re com- 
pletely sold on soft focus effects as being 
more artistic. So it would be the worst sort 
of folly for me to give them anything other 
than the sort of soft pictures they want to 
Set. 

“But take the iceman and his bride. What 
sort of a wedding picture will make the big- 
gest hit with them? _ 

“Probably neither one of them has had a 
picture taken since babyhood days. Conse- 
quently, they don’t know much about pho- 
tography and, also, each of them probably 
has the parents’ wedding picture in mind— 
this picture being a stiffly posed proposition, 
with the groom sitting down, while the bride 
stands near him—a blatant, harsh picture 
indeed. 7 : 

“If I should try to sell a high-class, soft 
focused picture to such a couple,, I wouldn’t 
get to first base with it. What that couple 
wants is a picture just like Dad and Mother 
had. So that’s the sort of a picture I give 
them, and they go their way. rejoicing and 
telling friends and relatives that I’m the best 
photographer in the world. 

“But giving bridal couples what they want 
in wedding pictures goes even further than 
this. 

“For instance, does the bride want her 
engagement ring to show up particularly 
strong? Some brides do, and when I find a 
bride of that type, it is the best sort of busi- 
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ness for me to give her a picture which 
exploits her wedding ring to the queen’s 
taste. 

“Again, most brides who have special wed- 
ding dresses are particularly proud of their 
gowns. Consequently, I must give them pic- 
tures which show off the gowns to the best 
possible advantage. 

“Or the groom may be proud of some ring 
that has been presented to him by his lodge 
or a group of admiring friends, and if that 
is the case, it is good business for me to play 
up this ring as strongly as I possibly can. 


MINYA DUHRKOOP 


“All the way through in taking wedding 
pictures I find that'it ‘is the best kind of 
business for me to do a little talking to the 
bridal couple, in advance of taking the pic- 
ture, for the purpose of finding out just 
what is wanted—the hidden desires as well 
as the outspoken desires. Then, when I 
govern myself accordingly and take pictures 
that are just exactly what the couples want, 
I have much greater success with my wed- 
ding pictures and I cash in on them much 
more strongly than would otherwise be the 
case.” 
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Burnet’s 


Art Essays 


$e purge, 6 in, ooder 
fhe Bet 8 lw sisoog eh 
Reuse 5 thee 


YY Actual Size Page, 74x10% inches 


‘Do your prints show 


Selective ability 

Concentration of interest 
Gradation of light and shade 
Decorative quality 

Nice disposal of lines 

Balance of masses 

Relief 

Pleasing pattern 

Novel and pleasing composition 


Check yourself with this list. You can secure all 
these qualities in your prints—you can make 
every exposure a picture. The Table of Contents 
below points the way. 


Table Part | 
of Education of the Eye 


Measurement 
Contents Form 

Perspective 

Lines 

Diminution 

Angles 

Circles 

Aerial Perspective 

Chiaroscuro 

Invention 

Composition 

Arrangement 

Harmony 

Harmony of Color 

Studying from Nature 


Part II 


Practical Hints on Composition in Art 


Composition 
Angular Composition 


135 figures Circular Composition 
and Part III 
sllustrations Practical Hints on Light and Shade 


Illustrated 
with 


Examples from 


The Great Masters 
of the 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
and English Schools 


— wii Adopted by all the prominent 
101 Pages Art Schools throughout 
the World 


ETWEEN the covers of this unusual book, 

you will learn how to secure effective group- 

ings; how to manage light and shade; how to get 

pleasing decorative pattern; how to get aerial 

perspective; and all the other things the critic 

demands in a picture. In fact, you get the secret 
of successful composition. 


@_ In three sections, the author completely and 
practically covers all the vital principles behind 
successful pictures. He takes up first the educa- 
tion of the eye (the training of the eye to see 
pictorially), follows it with practical hints on 
composition, and concludes with practical hints 
on the broader subject—light and shade. You 
can correct your own defects, you can make 
every exposure more than a record ! 


@_ Burnet has simplified the manner of securing 
a working knowledge of art principles. He has 
lifted the principles of pictorial composition out 
of their crust of high-sounding phrases. In clear 
language he gives the fundamental facts, and 
illustrates them with his drawings and examples 
from the Great Masters. 


Price -- - $2 per copy 


Postage 15 cents 


Order from your Dealer, or 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher 


636 South Franklin Square 
Philadelphia 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, ESQ. 


delphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. If our sub- 


scribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to 
us, Mr. Buckiey will answer them free of charge. A 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 


{ Mr. Buck Ley is one of the leading members of the Phila- 
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A Case in which Knowledge of this Principle of Law 
Meant Many Thousand Dollars 


I did not intend to write any more about 
insurance for a while, as I had written sev- 
eral articles on this subject recently, but 
such a pretty case has just been decided by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
that I have decided I ought to report it. It 
involves a principle of insurance law which 
isn’t often invoked, but which is very useful 
to know. 

In this case the owner of a business build- 
ing in Asheville, N. C., took out fire insur- 
ance on it of $19,000. The building was 
worth about $21,000. The owner was Mrs. 
Rutherford, and it was leased to the United 
Cigar Stores Co. for a term of fifteen years 
from May 5, 1915, at an annual rental of 
$5,000. It was occupied by the Cigar Stores, 
a shoe store, a barber shop, a tailoring estab- 
lishment, a dentist and a men’s furnishing 
store. A fire occurred on February 14th, 
which so damaged the building that it was no 
longer habitable or usable for any purpose. 
On February 16th, two days after the fire, 
a committee appointed by the Board of Com- 
missioners of Asheville inspected the build- 
ing and recommended its condemnation and 
removal. On February 18th the board 
adopted and approved the report of this com- 
mittee and directed that Mrs. Rutherford be 
notified to remove the building at once. This 
notice was served on, her the following day. 
On March 7th she made application to 
the board for a permit to repair and restore 
the building, but on the following day this 
application was denied, and she proceeded 
shortly thereafter to tear down and remove 


the building in accordance with the notice 
which had been served upon her. 

It was agreed that the fire directly dam- 
aged the building to the extent of $4,000 
and the insurance companies offered to pay 
the owner that amount. She declined, claim- 
ing that they owed her for the full value of 
the building, as she had lost it entirely 
because of the fire. Her argument was 
ingenious. She contended that before the 


fire occurred she had a building full of ten- 


ants bringing her in an annual income of 
$5,000 ; that after the fire, as a result thereof, 
the building was uninhabitable and in such 
a condition that it had to be torn down. 

The insurance company made an argument 
equally plausible. They said that Mrs. Ruth- 
erford had not sustained a total loss as a 
result of the fire; that the fire, as a matter 
of fact, had caused but little damage; and 
that it had merely revealed, and not caused, 
the condition which led to its being torn 
down. 

On that issue the case went to court and 
Mrs. Rutherford won. ‘The court said she 
had a right to claim the total loss of the 
building and it was for the jury to say 
whether she was entitled to it. This is from 
the decision: 


The question in the case, which is one 
of fact, is whether, as a result of the 
fire, the building was so damaged that it 
could not be repaired under the build- 
ing laws of the city, and consequently 
had to be torn down, or whether the fire 
merely revealed, and did not cause, the 
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damaged condition. If the fire resulted 
in the condition which necessitated the 
destruction of the building, and which, 
because of local ordinances, made impos- 
sible its repair, the insured was entitled 
to recover as upon a total loss. The rule 
is as follows: If by reason of public 
regulations as to the rebuilding of build- 
ings destroyed by fire, such rebuilding 
is prohibited, the loss is total, although 
some portion of the building remains 
which might otherwise have been avail- 
able in rebuilding. So, also, if the 
insured building is so injured by the fire 
as to be unsafe and is condemned by the 
municipal authorities, the loss is total. 
The defendants (insurance compa- 
nies) contend, however, that this rule 
has no application here, because, they 
say, the condition which brought about 
the destruction of the building and pre- 
vented its repair was not the result of 
the fire, but of conditions existing prior 
thereto. Of course, if the fire did not 
cause, either in whole or in part, the 
condition which necessitated the destruc- 
tion of the building and prevented its 
repair, defendants would not be liable 
as upon a total loss. But, on the other — 
hand, if, because of the antecedent con- 
dition, the fire did cause’a total loss, by 
rendering the building unfit for occu- 
pancy and incapable'of being repaired, 
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the defendants would be liable as upon a 
total loss, even though it should appear 
that, but for the antecedent weakened 
and impaired condition, the fire would 
not have produced such result. In such 
case “it makes no difference that the 
condition after the fire is due in part to 
causes existing before.” 


The policies in this case protected the 
owner “to the extent of the actual cash value 
(ascertained with proper deductions for 
depreciation) of the property at the time of 
loss of damage, but not exceeding the 
amount which it would cost to repair or 
replace the same with material of like kind 
and quality within a reasonable time after 
such loss or damage, without allowance for 
any increased cost of repair or reconstruc- 
tion by reason of any ordinance or law, reg- 
ulating construction or repair and without 
compensation for loss resulting from inter- 
ruption of business or manufacture, : 
against all direct loss and damage by fire.” 
This is the standard form of fire insurance 
policy. 

There have been a great many cases in 
which fire indirectly caused much more dam- 
age than the direct damage amounted to, and 
in which it never occurred to the owner that 
he could claim for indirect damage as the 
owner in the above case did. 
ought, therefore, to be useful. 


(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 


This case 


Parking and Location 


How near to your studio can a patron be 
sure of finding parking space whenever he 
or she wants to drop in for a sitting or for 
some shorter errand? If yours is a down- 
town studio, the chances are that a patron 
may not be able to squeeze the car in any- 
where within one, two, maybe three blocks 
of your entrance. And if there is parking 
space where someone has just backed out, 
there is the thirty-minute time limit to give 
your visitor that hurried feeling that is fatal 


to a satisfactory business transaction. 


I have heard it said that there is always 
room for one more, but during the past 
summer experiences, I cannot tell how many 
towns and cities lead me to believe that some 
smarter chap is always ahead of me, for I 
have driven back and forth and around 
block after block, trying to find a place to 
park somewhere near the address I sought 
in the downtown section, only to be com- 
pelled to give up. 

There doesn’t seem to be any town that 
isn’t a busy town during shopping hours. 

This condition cannot fail to have a 
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serious effect upon the business of the down- 
town studio. It is helping the neighborhood 
or the suburban man to build up business. 
It is so in mercantile lines. It must be so 
in photography. 

In the outskirts of St. Louis, six miles 
out from the heart of the city, a grocer has 
built a store with plenty of parking space in 
the vicinity, and far from the locations 
where business is supposed to be best. He 
had the courage to put $200,000 into a store, 
and his first year’s sales will amount to. a 
million dollars. There was no business there 
when he built, nothing more than neighbor- 
hood trade. He has built where there is 
parking space and his trade is practically all 
automobile trade. 

People with automobiles can go six miles 
to do business more easily than they can 
hunt a parking space and then have to walk 
three blocks to a store or to a studio. 

The photographer in particular has the 
opportunity to attract patronage to a loca- 
tion outside of the shopping section. 
People who come out from home to sit for 
a photograph usually come exclusively for 
that purpose. They make that their specific 


A Clear Understanding as 


Who owns the negatives, anyhow? 

What a lot of trouble this question has 
caused some photographers — particularly 
commercial photographers. 

And what a lot of trouble would be 
avoided if the photographer would tell cus- 
tomers plainly that ALL negatives remain 
the exclusive property of the photographer 
at all times? 

One western photographer who has a 
particularly comprehensive price list, sees to 
it that all his customers have a clear under- 
standing about this matter of negative 
ownership by calling their attention to the 
following paragraph on his price card: 
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errand of the moment. They don’t set out 
to shop around from studio to studio, 
because before getting that far they have 
made up their minds where they will go. 
They are not buying like store customers 
who visit one store and then another or who 
buy wherever they happen to be. The studio 
is visited as the destination intended when 
leaving home. 

That means that the automobile owning 
public, and that includes pretty nearly every- 
one likely to have a picture made, gets into 
its car when ready and starts for the studio. 
Isn’t it a safe bet that any such individual 
would rather head for a studio where the car 
can be parked near the door and left as long 
as necessary without worry, than to probe 
into the heart of the busiest traffic section 
and struggle with the parking problem until 
mentally unfitted to look pleasant in front 
of a camera lens? 

There is great opportunity for photog- 
raphers to get out into the outskirts of the 
city and bring patronage to them, instead of 
remaining in the heart of the shopping dis- 
trict and making it difficult to come there 
save afoot or by street car. 


to Who Owns Negatives* 


“Ownership of Negatives. All negatives 
remain the exclusive property of the pho- 
tographer. Customers requiring negatives 
for their own files may acquire by paying 50 
per cent additional to the original negative 
cost. Provided this 1s arranged at the time 
negatives are made.” 

And there you are. 

There can never be any question as to the 
ownership of negatives when such a clear- 
cut statement as this is called to the atten- 
tion of customers before the pictures are 
taken. 

And, just as it is good business to have 
a clear understanding about the ownership 


* Owing to the many requests for our out-of-print August 18th issue, we are reprinting this article in full. 
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Do you study the lightings 
at the print exhibits with profit? 


AVE you admired and wondered 

as you passed along the walls and 

aisles of the print exhibits? Have you 

ever gone back for a second look at a 

print and come away again still wonder- 
ing how the lighting was made! 


Then Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
can solve the puzzle for you. It will 
make you so familiar with lightings, 
that you can tell in a glance how an 
effect is achieved. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings is a series of 
37 lighting diagrams with illustrations. The 
diagrams indicate the location of the sitter, the 
camera, and the lights. They show you how 
to handle light. They will help you develop 
your creative ability. Once you have used 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings you will get 
more ideas from exhibits and demonstrations. 
You will naturally increase the variety and 
quality of your own lightings. 


Over 2,700 photographers are using Towles’ 
Portrait Lightings to help them solve their 
lighting problems every day. 


Send for your copy today. $5.00 post paid 
At your dealer’s, or from 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS + PuBLisHER 


153 Nortu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, Publisher, 
153 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dollars and 
Cents 


“‘T would not sell my copy 
of Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
for $50.00.’’—John Krchnak, 
Shiner, Texas. 


» 


“Worth many times its 
price and weight in gold."’— 
C. L. Cote, Quebec, Canada. 


~ 


“Would not be without it 
for three times its cost.’’— 
J. B. Pardoe, Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

» 

“That $5.00 invested in 
Towles’ Portrait Lightings 
has brought in more dividends 
than if I had invested it in 
Ford Motors twenty years 
ago.’’—Martin F. Lawless, 


Grand Mere, Quebec, Canada. 


w~ 


“Worth many times its 
cost. Saved me cost on one 
‘ugly’ customer, alone. We 
take far less ‘take overs,’ *’— 
Sextons Studio, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


» 


““My best buy during 
1925..—Geo. E. Lawson, 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


» 


“Ideas and hints each 
worth the price of the pub- 
lication.’’—WrightM. Pierce, 
Claremont, Calif. 


» 


**T would not be without 
*Towles’ Portrait Lightings’ 
for three times its cost.’’— 
Frank A. Foil, Shelbyville, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Towles’ Portrait Lightings. 
I want to become a lighting expert. Enclosed is my check or money 
order for $5.00. I understand you pay the postage, 


Addressit sca cacti ae he emer sie. « 
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The Portrait The Diagram 
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Are you behind in orders 
Are you crowded for space 
Are you working overtime 

@® Are you paying extra help 6 


CORRECT IT ALL WITH A 


SHIPMAN ROTARY PRINTER 


(Automatic—for cut paper) 


that does the work of 4 to 5 printers 
while giving you efficiency, uniformity, 
speed, and saves you several salaries. 


For both Portrait and Commercial—1 print or 1000 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE RQ-TO  Co., 814 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


of negatives, so it is a good proposition to 
have an equally clear understanding as to 
all prices. 

Here is a particularly comprehensive price 
list for commercial photographs which may 
offer suggestions to other photographers for 
getting out price lists which will tell every- 
thing: 

Exterior Photographs 
(Within Three Miles of City Hall) 


5 x 7—First exposure 


5 x 7—Additional exposures, each same 


ED! iterate GA ins Sera ni sate aes 2.00 
64x 8144—First exposure ..............-. 3.00 
64x 81%4—Additional exposures, each same 

Chime teee ste oes ot steer 2.50 
Bee WI PirsSt, CXPOSUITE) «oe elec ee 6 os sists stale 3.00 
8 xl0—Additional exposures, each same 

{EID ree loti ee 2.50 
7 xll—Same as for 8x10 
Gin s F Fr SE MEXPOSUTO Ie ete ec maw see as 5.00 
7 xl17—Additional exposures, each same 

TET (Ver et Ree cane She aie uae Oh 4.00 
Reece First EXPOSULE. ¢ estas cles st. dl dee age 6.50 
8 x20—Additional exposures, each same 

tEiDietatae oe oh ee ksi nee 5.50 
Teac Hirst) CXPOSULG) s Jes duns c «+e sees 10.00 
12 x20—Addittonal exposures each same 

CCID eet i Mids o> hehe 8.50 


Interior Photographs 
(Within Three Miles of City Hall) 


Sux i / Migsieen pastiLem san maicas + 1 tte $3.00 
5 x 6—Additional exposures, each same 

Ulmer ene ert ean eect be 2.50 

614x,84—Hirstsexposuress sis. 5 She ae 3.50 
6%x 814—Additional exposures each same 

trip Meee de ee he en 3.00 

Sin xl0e-Hirst. exposure eae ade sees. 3.50 
xl0—Additional exposures each same 


cB EDR, EE E50 aN GARNS Sealed NP 3.00 


7 xll—Same as for. 8x10 
7, wld Hirst Sex postire oust se ona octal 5.50 
7 xl7—Additional exposures each same 

Clipart eh aes 4.50 
Sex 202 Mirst exposures, soc wea tee 7.50 
8 x20—Additional exposures each same 

trips st ae: Sr eens 5.00 
25x20 Hirst sex pOSUrlN. 2.2 tos ve lg Senn 15.00 
12 x20—Additional exposures each same 

LEI ease seakte AUPE avy o88 9.50 


When open flash, flash bags, or electric lamps 
are used, a charge of $1.50 for each flash, electric 
lamp, or flash bag used, added éxtfa. 

Copies, 5x7,-each $1.50. 8x10, .$2:00. 

Commercial subjects and flat copies made out- 
side the studio charged for at the same rate as 
regular interior or exterior, as the case may be. 
Preparation and set-up in excess of % hour for 
each exposure, charged for at $1.50 an hour. 

-Out-of-town trips. Regular exterior and interior 
rates plus a time charge of $1.50 an hour. 

For lost trips and time waiting after appointed 
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time, as well as waiting between a series of expo- 
sures to be made, charged at the rate of $1.50 an 
hour additional. 

Blocking, etching, lettering, or any handwork on 
negative, charged at the rate of $1.50 an hour for 
time spent on the job. 

All assignments outside of regular business hour 
(after 6 P. M.) charged at the rate of $1.50 an 
hour for overtime in addition to regular charges. 

Discounts allowed on quantity prints and quan- 
tity negatives ordered. 

Prints from stock negatives 75c each. 

Prices of circuit work quoted on application. 

Lantern slides, $1.00 each. 

Enlargements: A minimum charge of 75c for 
each enlargement 8x10 or smaller. Larger sizes 
quoted on application. 

Prices for contact prints quoted on application. 

That’s a pretty comprehensive price list, 
isn’t it? 

And when such a price list is handed to 
a customer and his attention called to the 
price noted on the list for the sort of work 
the customer wants done, there can’t be any 
question about the price and no haggling 
about it after the work has been done. 

The fact of having such a price list, too, 
has a splendid effect upon the photog- 


rapher’s business along several lines. 


First—The fact of having a printed price 
list makes all customers feel that the photog- 
rapher is a one-price man—that he is charg- 
ing everyone the. same price instead of 
charging some people one price and other 
people another price. And, of course, 
people have more confidence in the one-price 
photographer and feel more like patronizing 
him than they do like patronizing the pho- 
tographer who is continually changing his 
prices, so this sort of thing is very helpful 
indeed in building business for the pho- 
tographer. 


Second—The fact of the photographer 
having a printed price list makes customers 
feel that he must be doing a large amount 
of business. The photographer who is doing 
only a small amount of business doesn’t find 
it necessary to quote prices very often and 
so he has no real need for a price list. But 
the photographer who is doing a large 
amount of business is frequently called upon 
to quote prices, and so a price list comes in 
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very handy for him. The public realizes 
that when the photographer has a printed 
price list, it is an indication that he is doing 
a large amount of business and as the aver- 
age folks like to patronize the busy photog- 
rapher in preference to patronizing the pho- 
tographer who isn’t doing much business, 
this helps quite considerably in building 
more business. 

All the foregoing prices look as though 
they would take up a lot of space but it will 
be found that they can be put on a card 
3144 inches wide by 6 inches long, and this 
will allow space for some advertising for 
the photographer on the card, too. 


we 


The Photography of Antiques 
J. R. HALL 

I am not an authority on antiques, nor 
on their photography, but being called in 
regularly to photograph these things for a 
leading connoisseur, I might be able to hint 
at one or two useful items. For others, 
more conveniently placed than myself, 
there may be something worth while in this 
kind of work. At any rate, it is extremely 
interesting. 

This work is surrounded by difficulties 
for a start. The different pieces need all 
kinds of different treatment, and to make 
things worse, their value and fragility are 
often such that their owners will not allow 
them off their own premises and they must 
be photographed in cramped and_ badly 
lighted places. For-years I have been pho- 
tographing mahogany, china, oils, and ivor- 
ies, in an underground corridor, lighted by 
a solitary pavement light. 

I suppose the easiest subjects are ivories, 
as these, like all the others, are usually 
wanted for advertisement production, for 
detail matters, which art does not always 
demand. (Not hereabouts, anyway). So 
if we get a concentrated illumination of 
some sort, from one direction, we get the 
detail in relief. Old ivory is not always 
white, nor anything like it. So we may 
possibly need an ortho plate. But to overdo 
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Professional 
Cyko 


TUDIO standards may vary and 
opinions differ as to quality in a 
print, but if a paper is good, all kinds of 
photographers will recognize that fact. 


Its latitude in manipulation gives 
CykKo market latitude as well. New 
adherents represent widely differing 
standards—photographers who turn to 
CykKo and adopt it because it gives 
them more easily the kind of print 
they want. Such paper must be good. 


Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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the ortho business will mean a white ivory 
in the photo, and this may or may not 
please. An ordinary plate, without screen, 
will give all the detail, and enhance that mel- 
lowed look. An anastigmat is nearly es- 
sential and always advisable, and stooping 
down is recommended so far as the light 
and time will admit. The “French Mirror,” 
built of innumerable leaves of carved ivory, 
was photographed at fll with a Zeiss Tes- 
sar, but a poorer lens might have demanded 
f22 to get the crispness at a short distance 
(four feet to be exact). One cannot use 
long focus lenses in a curiosity emporium 
as a rule. The space is too full of con: 
densed fortunes. 

For all other work, ortho or panchro- 
matic plates are necessary, and even the 
panchromatic variety fall short at times. 
“The Port,” a painting of either the Mersey 
or the Thames, I forget which, in 1826, 
contained a lot of vivid purples. 

To correct them to their proper mono- 
chrome relation to the whites and yellows, 
a fairly deep screen was necessary. But, 
and this is one of the business rubs, the 
frame was very important and the frame was 
gold. To use a deep screen on a panchro- 
matic plate would mean a white frame, so a 
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“THE IVORY STATUE”’ 


compromise was essential, and the result 
was gotten by an Agfa Chromo and a pale 
screen. 

Figured wood is common of course, and 
many a delightful bit of satin wood appears 


“THE PORT’ 
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to make us delirious with joy when the 
ortho negative develops up. But again 
there is a snag. The dealer may not like 
the mahogany or inlaid cabinet alone—he 
wants the top covered with colored toby 
jugs or ivories or cut glass. There may 
be experts who can tell what to do. My 
consolation is a pungent vocabulary. Still, 
if paid for the job, one must do something. 
Sometimes I have focused so that the top 
of the woodwork was level with the lens. 
This cut out the area of the top, of course. 
Then I have exposed for some four-fifths 


““THE FRENCH MIRROR’?® 


of the total reckoning and capped the lens 
while the ivories or what-nots were put in 
position, then the rest of the exposure. This 
way, one could develop up the grain of the 
wood without overdoing the small items. 
The negative would be blocked out white, 
except for a rectangular space around the 
small objects, giving them thereby a black 
ground. Incidentally, I usually manage to 
get indistinct darkness behind my subjects 
and this helps. Sometimes I find a screen 
useful, it may be a dark one or a light 
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one, according to the subject. As most of 
this work is for reproduction, there is no 
objection to painting or pencilling on the 
prints, and this helps enormously. 

For studies in technical gymnastics, there 
is nothing like this work, but if artistic pic- 
tures are aimed at, a fortunate premises is 
wanted or big work must be avoided. Single 
small objects, which can be taken into the 
studio, offer every facility. And even, as 
with “Old Ivory Statue” or the “French 
Mirror,” where value in the one case and 
fragility in the other prevented their re- 
moval, decent and interesting results are 
not impossible under the handicap of severe 
lighting and little elbow room. Both these 
negatives, by the way, were deliberately un- 
der-exposed to emphasize the outlines. 


Photographers—Attention 


We will cheerfully refund to any photographer the full price 
paid for piece work retouching done by any Artcraft graduate 
which is found to be unsatisfactory in any way. We are training 
expert retouchers in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If you do not know an Artcraft retoucher in your locality, drop 
us a line and we will gladly furnish name and address of one. 
We make no charge for this service. Artcraft Studios, Inc., 
3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
F-G.Ss, F.R:P:S: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 

taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 

tions, tables and formulas, covering all 
departments of photography. 


Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Avoid Lost Motion 


HAMMER PLATES 


with shortest exposure and least effort 
produce negatives of highest quality. 
Permanence, brilliancy and re- 
liability are their chief 
characteristics. 


Jos. Schneider & Co. 
Symmar f6.8 


The oldest and 
most popular 
convertible lens 
formula for 
z sharpness and 
=" definition. 


LET ACTUAL RESULTS DECIDE 


when choosing a lens. Free trial and comparison invited 
with lenses costing double. 


Send for catalogue from agent 
BURLEIGH BROOKS, 136 Liberty Street, New York 


Coated on Extra Selected, Clear, Transparent 
Photo Glass 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


tan gf HAMMER DRY PLATE cos 
REG. TRADE MARK 


Prices for Commercial Photography 
WE have printed on Index Cardboard Mr. 


Chas. P. Rice’s price-list for commercial 
photographs that appeared in the BULLETIN 


1 2-7 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY and we will mail three 
copies to any address for 25 cents. 


BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
636 South Franklin Square 33 Philadelphia 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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All Sides of the Business 


ve : hs i RS a II iI mmm MM MMMM} 
Vhat’s Your Rating On This Studio Score Card: 


Below are listed some of the most important 
features of a good photographic studio and an | 
; é 7 aaa e e 
approximate estimate of their relative importance. h P S 
We say approximate estimate because we could e ortrait tu 10 
not find two people to agree on this matter. If Bh 
you don’t agree, the score card will be all the more Se FOURTH EDITION 


interesting because you will revise it to suit your 


ideas of th lati importance of the various : 
Wa ¥ A small book (5x74 inches) crammed 


items. 
full of information on everything the 


The well equipped and efficiently operated studio : : 
would score 100%, but one would hardly be able portrait photographer of experience 


to claim such a score unless there was no room wants to know relative to the construc- 
whatever for improvement. tion of studio arrangement of light, 


Run over the list and total your score. It may and various contrivances for manipu- 
suggest improvements that can be made in the 
efficiency of your business, and it’s a good time to 
make them. 


lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 


Points all that is needed is here. 
Allotted 
ScorE Carp ee our Lae SNARES ee 
atin 
DA WINDOW SUE Ae ee (5), Send for VOUT ASCE). today 
lS Cléan: andi eneat..220) eee 1 Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 
2. Weil lighted, day and evening... 1 <s 5 ae Gee 
3. Equipment of easels, and window 


dressing =matefiale... ee eee 1 FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


4. Well arranged display... .. 00... 1 i‘ ; 
5. Display changed at least monthly. 1 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


‘Potalvscore: 23-4. tee ee 5 


\ 
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Lie RRCEPTION | ROO Mrdiiiir ah dence a's ass 0 (5) 
Pr leatiwmarid CALA eh cee: vcs basis 6 1 
2. Well kept display of sample pho- 
SCT a Day et ee eg! os talv 9 tn ° 
3. Well kept display of mounts and In the Service 
PER IUCS UFR te it eee cies a alo «2 1 
4. Conveniences and comforts for of the 
DaALr ONS Me eee ie, eee, Sen's es 1 i 
5., Courteous and efficient receptionist 1 Profession 
EOLA meSCOPO HOR clea he ex nis: s 5 
Ill. Bustness EourpMen’t (5) In the past forty years that we have been 
Do, called | aes Re Sn lee serving the photographic profession, it has 
1. Adequate Cash Book and records. 1 been our constant aim to maintain the highest 
2. Card Studio Register System.... 1 standards of quality and craftsmanship. Promp- 
3. Bee sO Desk Efficiency, sta- 1 titude in service has ever been our watchword. 
4. Filing equipment for negatives and Our Specialties : 
records SS fentieis «10.0 elwid «a tele os 0 vc ENLARGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
CERN ILO EL AISLMS ra chatr tart yok < Sos cig ale oe 1 DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE WORK 
5 WATER COLORS 
SOS Le SCILEM Re erases coatatt: 84 OIL PAINTINGS 
LUA GES Fe ey Gi 2 a pe | a ia a (10) OIL EFFECTS 
Consistent. Advertising “Plan: ...0"°2 ART PRINTS 
Zee cuvelys Operating] eu coe. s sts 4 ASTRO TONES 
Pestle -creatiiig CODY pes acm. = « z GUM PRINTS 
4) Copy. regularly changed. .:...... 2 PORCELAIN MINIATURES 
SOL SCO UCR ere rincas f cia. oe, 10 IVORIES 
Vo SPUDION HOUIPMENTY oe. cacwe. <5 (30) Write for price list No. 8. 
Consult Blue List No. 2 on Specialty Work for your 
1. Adequate camera (cameras) in e Amateur Trade. 
ROG SE OLIG HOME tetas eae See ss 
2. Adequate capacity and variety in BLUM’S PHOTO ART SHOP, Inc. 
lenses pie sie Shee hehe Bales iofsiege’ sis + 7 1021 North Wells Street CHICAGO 
3. Adequate lighting equipment .... 3 
4endequate backgrotinds <....?... 3 
5. Adequate furniture, etc., for pos- 
PGES (es Be Rela ihe, geri ces Sem NC seme Pa Z 


6. Adequate heating and ventilation. 2 
7 YOU HAVE 


Soya ENS ace ON eee 3 
pO ta las COLCmeriene rebate «ay, 30 A SILVER MINE 
VI. FINISHING EQUIPMENT ......... (15) 
leAgemuate= Darkrootiiut tm dane tc. 2 3 IN YOUR STUDIO 
2. Proper illumination and arrange- 
aS 012" Latter shyla gare hi ar Pl eae be aa aa a Sea 
3. Adequate supply of utensils in : 
BOG aCONCItION Maren ries so ee ea <, et 3 aeale 
Reet eee en ace nropers clicini- Operate it without labor, odor, 
CED UP pt rat i eed SO Ae a 3 or inconvenience, with 
5. Adequate supply and variety of 
PADEES Mirae eye Oe ioe cles 3 | < A N RITE 
SOUR ESCOLea ts aan ies sire oe 15 S 


VII. KNowLepcE oF PHoToGRAPHY.... (30) 


1. Years of experience, study of pho- 
tographic literature, or training 
with well-known photographer. 10 

2. Tangible evidence of ability shown 
in quality of samples, class of 
customers, pictures accepted for 


The modern Hypo precipitant, 
and make 


1000% Profit 


exhibition ceteris io fee ec he ee ss 20 
otal SCOrewe sea aware. ss. 30 At your Supply House, or 
GRANDIVLOUAL. beans» — 100 


Kantro-Gunnell Refining Co. 


GRAND ToTa, INDICATING RATING OF PORTAGE. WIS. 


LY CUR SO TUDIGne fos bake ok eens 
—Studio Light. 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


| One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
| England. Eight printings have 


been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


NAUMAN TTA MRR mt 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


IH AAA 
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Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Norman-Willets Photo Supply 


Studio—Finishers—En§gravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 


READY NOW! : 
Retouching and Finishing | 
for Photographers i 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. He gives the “‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 


Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II . . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, “Retouching and Finishing 
for Photographers.’’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


Pererrrrrrrrr rrr rr rrr dal 


Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and IIford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 


Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots” Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ingenious Apparatus Sends Photographs 
Quickly Over Telephone Wires 


The system of transmitting pictures electrically 
is a development of the engineers of the American 
Telephone and: Telegraph Company and the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc. It is the outcome of 
work covering several years and provides a simple, 
rapid and accurate picture transmitting system 
which will operate over a telephone circuit. The 
apparatus represents the association of many recent 
inventions by telephone engineers, together with 
standard types of telephone apparatus which have 
been readapted to this new use, and has been 
designed to be used in the existing telephone plant 
with its network of wires. 

The simplicity of the method is such that a posi- 
tive transparency film is suitable for transmission 
and the apparatus is designed to transmit a picture 
5 by 7 inches in seven minutes. Positive films are 
made from prints or negatives by the usual photo- 
graphic methods, and since they can be used for 
transmission while wet, the delay which would 
otherwise be caused by drying and by making spe- 
cial sending plates is eliminated. The picture is 
received on a commercial negative film which after 
ordinary’ photographic development is practically 
indistinguishable from an ordinary photograph and 
is ready for newspaper or other reproduction. Pho- 
tographic work at either sending or receiving city 
consumes from one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour, depending upon the nature of the material to 
be transmitted. 

The positive film to which a picture has been 
transferred is inserted in the transmitter simply 
by rolling it up in a cylindrical form. During the 
sending operation a very small and intense beam 
of light shines through the film and strikes a 
photo-electric cell. The film is rotated at a uniform 
speed and by means of a screw mechanism is caused 
to advance parallel to the axis of the cylinder. The 
motion of the light relative to the cylinder is there- 
fore the same as that of a phonograph needle rela- 
tive to a cylindrical record. 

At the receiving end, the unexposed photographic 
negative film is rotated under a beam of light in a 
manner similar to that at the transmitting end. The 
two films are caused to rotate at exactly the same 
speed and the impulses starting from the photo- 
electric cell at the sending end control, by means 
of a new device known as a “light valve,” the 
amount of light reaching the film at the receiving 
end. 

Among commercial applications of the telephoto- 
graph are the transmission of photographs of news 
value, bond circulars, material for identification, 
legal documents, drawings, advertising copy, cuts 
and layouts, checks, signatures, handwriting, and, 
in short, anything that can be successfully photo- 
graphed.—Chicago Commerce. 
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Miss Passe: ‘‘How is the weather, Marie?” 
The Maid: “Fresh and windy, madam.” 
“Very well. Put a healthy flush on my cheeks 


this morning. I’m going out.” 


VICTOR OPAKE 


AN EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR BLOCKING 
OUT ON NEGATIVES. IS IN SMOOTH, MOIST 


FORM—WORKS UP EASILY—DOES NOT CHECK, 
CRACK or PEEL. WILL WASH OFF WHEN DESIRED. 
No. O—*%4 oz.jar - - 25 cents 


J. H. Smith & Sons Co. , 1229 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The “Two-Way” Shutter 


A NEW PACKARD 


Either time or instantaneous exposures without adjust- 
ment. Ask your dealer or write the manufacturers. 


THE MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


P. H. KANTRO - Portage, Wis. 


IGHEST prices paid for your old neg- 
ative glass and portrait film. Write for 
prices and instructions before shipping. 


pag, COMMERCIAL 
i ha f) PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


i i ‘is ie The most satisfactory all- 
' an & around lens you ever used. 

ey A guarantee tag protects 
you and indicates the 
genuine. 


GOERZ 


Dagor 6.8 
Descriptive literature upon request 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317C East 34th Street, New York City 


British Jonrual of Photoanaphn 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


For 72 years the B. J., as its readers call it, has 
been read by professional and commercial pho- 
tographers of all English-speaking countries. 
Its articles on the practical and business branches 
of portrait, commercial and press photography 
are the weekly counsel of thousands. If you 
get it for awhile, you will find out its value in 
your business. 

The terms of subscription throughout the 

United States are $4.75 per annum, post free. 

Send your subscription to the office of 

BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, or 

apply to them for a specimen copy. Trial 

three months’ subscription, $1.25. 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., Ltd. 


Proprietors and Publishers 
24 Wellington Street, London, England 


LT i 
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PRINT PERFECTION 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT 
DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


Price: Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 60c. 


IBS GLOVER intends this work as sup- 
plementary to his excellent pamphlet on 
“Negative Making.” The fitness of the nega- 
tive for the purpose was fully considered in 


this former publication and the photographer 
in “Print Perfection” will find what is most 
helpful to him in getting the best possible 
results in the positive picture (the print). 
The working methods are most worthy of 


consideration. The quality and behavior of 
various printing methods as regards exposure, 
development and finish is exhaustively entered 
into and the practical worker as well as the 
novice will find the book of significant value. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photography as a 


Scientific Implement 


HIS book is the collaboration 
of thirteen authors, each an ex- 
pert in his line. The first four 

chapters are concerned with the 
development of the plate and the 
optical and chemical features of 
the subject, and are invaluable to 
every serious worker, as each 
is an authoritative summary of 
practically everything of impor- 
tance on the subject. The re- 
maining ten chapters are con- 
cerned with the applications of 
photographyto various branches 
of science and industry. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most 
valuable photographic publica- 
tions in print, and one which 
should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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K. C. King, Callaway, Nebr., has sold h. studio 
to O. F. Gentsch, of Hastings. 


The Ludwig Studio is now open in its new loca- 
tion, 106 East Erie Street, Albion, Mich. 


A new studio has been opened at 669 King 
Street, E., Hamilton, Ontario, by H. A. Huber. 


J. P. Hill, who conducted a studio in Lowell, 
states that he will open a studio in Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 


T. J. Wheeler and family have left Stewart- 
ville, Minn., and will open a studio in Fairfax, 
Renville County, Minn. 


Mr. and ‘Mrs.: J. J. Jackson, of larrisomee.<) 
have moved to Nowata, Okla., and will open a 
studio in the Denton building. 


G. A. Mersereau, of Chatham, N. B., intends 
opening a studio in the Brander Building, New- 
castle, the latter part of November. 


William Orsak has taken full control of the 
White Rose Studio, Bryan, Texas, having pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, C. J. Gorzycki. 


After traveling for a year, Ed Meives has 
returned to Phillips, Wis., and has purchased a 
lot on Avon Avenue where he will erect an up-to- 
date studio. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Wing are moving from Gar- 
field to Detroit, Minn. Mr. Wing will reopen his 
studio in the Nunn Block, after an absence of 
about a year. 


Arthur Myhre has disposed of his studio in 
Webster, S. D., and will become associated with 
his brothers in operating the Myhre Studio in 
Luverne, Minn. 


A branch of the Blue Bird Studio of San Fran- 
cisco, has been opened in Yuma, Arizona. La 
Verne A. Taoy and M. A. Muller, of San Fran- 


cisco, are in charge. 


Troy Carney has purchased the studio and busi- 
ness of Miss Lois Brooks, Marionville, Mo., and 
has taken charge. Miss Brooks is undecided as to 
where she will locate. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Jackson, of Harrison, Ark. 
have moved to Nowata, Okla., and will open a 
studio in the Denton Building in the suite for- 
merly occupied by the Soper Studio. 


The Kennell-Ellis studios, in the Hotel Albany 
building, on West Second street, Albany, Ore., have 
been purchased by William Ball, of the Ball studios, . 
in Corvallis. Mr. Ball took possession November 
10, and will continue to conduct the studio at its 
present location. 


On account of ill health, J. B. Kendall, for many 
years conducting a studio in Titusville, Pa., has 
been compelled to retire temporarily from business 
and is leaving Titusville for a different climate in 
the hope of regaining his strength. Mr. Kendall 
has leased his studio and equipment at 109 West 
Spring street to Joseph Erhart, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Effect Upon the Public 


The layman is not always in acquiescence 
with the verdict of the professed critic of art 
work, and the critic is apt to treat the judg- 
ment in art by the layman, as something 
outside the non-professional’s province. 

The layman feels that such an attitude is 
a species of tyranny, since he feels that no 
one is obliged to concede obedience to the 
laws of art on dictation, and besides he 
feels that the critic is assuming a function to 
which he, the layman, will not subscribe, for 
the reason that the critic must really be 
more provincial than anyone not educated in 
the necessarily contracted purview, incident 
upon the critic’s upbringing. 

The layman intuitively realizes that con- 
ventional knowledge does not endow the 


individual with the faculty of exciting that 
feeling of pleasure which every great art 
work engenders. 

Is art amenable only to the set rules of 
convention, important as they may be as a 
language of expression? When we study a 
work of art, simply for the aesthetic delight 
it gives, do we not experience that the pleas- 
ure which is excited by its contemplation 
is not produced by external stimulus? The 
production of the artist, trained artist, we 
should say, does not address itself solely to 
the sense perception which acts as a conduc- 
tor to the imagination, but the pleasurable 
effect derived from observation is actually 
effected by the reaction of the mind, inde- 
pendent of the means employed in expres- 
sion. 

The appeal is a personal appeal, dependent 
for its greater or less excitation on the 
artistic faculty of the individual, so that 
really the current opinion, the general body 
of contemporary ideas, plays a part, and by 
no means a_ subordinate part. There- 
fore the artist who desires to produce 
effect dares not despise the opinion of 
his contemporaries who possess culture. 
If he expects his work to live out his 
own generation, it must repeat the senti- 
ment and feeling of his time. ‘The artist 
may idealize if he will, but he dare not be 
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antagonistic to current feeling. Shakes- 
peare though essentially an idealist and 
something, anyhow, of an aristocrat, in his 
attitude to the ordinary members of his com- 
munity, does not even hesitate to appeal to 
the pit, because he appreciated his audience 
was a part of humanity. Terrence says: “I 
am a man and nothing that is human 1s 
foreign to me.” Shakespeare is perennial, 
but where is Ben Jonson, who despised the 
common herd? Beethoven and Wagner 
delight more universally, because they appre- 
ciate what the non-technician takes in, 
whereas Chopin, great as he was, pleased 
only a minority who understand his tech- 
nique. It may even be said that it is the 
adjustment of the rules of a particular art 
to suit the requirements of the human mind 
which constitutes the greatness of the artist, 
who expresses himself in his elected art. In 
the poem, picture, or musical composition, 
there is one aspect in the composition which 
appeals solely and exclusively to those who 
have been trained to the understanding of 
the technical features, while at the same 
time, there are features in the work which 
appeal forcibly to the feelings of the many. 
No one disputes the right of the artist to be 
influenced, or even governed by the pro- 
nounced opinions of his craft, indeed it is 
well for his culture to vigorously conform in 
his stage of pupilage to its dictation, until 
he feels his ability for personal expression. 

It would indeed be preposterous at any 
period in progress for him to consult public 
opinion in matters purely technical, but when 
independent of control, he must take thought 
of the opinion of the cultured public, since 
works of art are never addressed alone to the 
poets, musicians or painters. The people 
are the ultimate court of appeal; according 
to their verdict, the particular work is either 
a success or a failure. 

It may be retorted that public taste varies 
with successive generations, and that the 
production of one age is disregarded by its 
successor. 

Even Shakespeare was ignored by the 
18th century, while Pope was acclaimed the 
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acme of taste, yet Pope had to yield place 
to the romantic revival of the early 19th 
century. But granting this arbitrariness of 
public opinion, there still remains in the 
work of any period sufficient basis of agree- 
ment to constitute a faculty of taste of 
permanent validity which endures while art 
lasts, and this perennial faculty is the out- 
growth of cultured general opinion, not the 
adventitious conceptions of any particular 
cult, which may have been dominant at any 
one period. 3. 


Charles Hetherington 


The Pictorial Review for November, 
1926, prints an interesting story of a man 
who was ruined at three score years, yet 
famous as a Painter at three score and ten. 

Our readers should read the story in 
entirety, as published in the Pictorial 
Review, by John K. Winkler, simply for the 
delightful manner in which it is narrated. 

But this story is doubly interesting to the 
photographer, for the hero of the tale is the 
widely known and much honored Charles 
Hetherington, the photographer who has 
always been identified with whatever inter- 
ests the profession. 

The story tells us how Mr. Hetherington, 
the photographer, became Hetherington, the 
distinguished painter, which interested the 
artistic community of Paris to the degree 
that he was accorded the honor of a one man 
show at the sacrosanct Seligmann Gal- 
leries on Rue Faubourg St. Honore, given 
under the patronage of the celebrated Paris- 
ian arbiter, M. Leo Terktonius. 

And there was a most potent reason, too, 
why all Paris Art circles should be interested 
in Charles Hetherington, the American 
who had just won his first great triumph 
as an artist of distinct individuality, and one 
who.understands the rhythm of color and 
line to give expression of the real in terms 
of the ideal. 

But, what is most remarkable, this 
triumph was achieved not by a young 
enthusiast, full of the energy of life, stepping 
forth to greet the artistic world, but by a 
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man who had reached the Psalmist’s three 
score and ten period. Like Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Charles Hetherington was inspired 
by a devoted wife to accomplish his great 
work. Like Hawthorne, a business enter- 
prise had failed and left him stranded. In 
1916 Hetherington had no thought of being 
a painter. He had sunk all his living in a 
poor venture—his savings of 40 years. 

What was he to do? He was 60! 

The blow was too much for him. ‘The 
prospect before him was a dreary waste. 
He was utterly crushed in spirit. But it was 
the woman who saved him from oblivion. 

Hetherington never moved all that day 
from his room in Hinsdale, the day whose 
morning’s mail had told him he was bank- 
rupt. 

His wife did not visit him till nightfall. 
Then she came with healing for his hurt. 
She had taken a train to Chicago directly 
after she had heard the dire news. In his 
absorption by the calamity, he had not 
inquired about her departure. 

“Well,” announced she, in a matter of 
fact way, as she deposited numerous pack- 
ages upon the table, “here they are!” 

“What is here!” he inquired somewhat 
impatiently. | 


“Why, I have brought you paints and 


brushes and canvas.” 

“Mother, will you tell me why you act 
this way? This is no time to be humorous.” 

eDutsiieisio joke lather.) pee!) end, 
going over she put her hand on his shoulder 
and said, “Haven’t you always insisted you 
were going to paint? And now is your 
chance to make good.” 

“Mother, do you realize how old I am?” 

“What if you are 60 years old; haven’t I 
heard you often say that Titian painted 
long after he was 90 years old?” 

“But, he learned to paint when he was 
young.” 

“Why do you talk about age; you are 
young in spirit. Don’t you realize that if 
you feel you have something to say, a voice 
will be given you to utter it, whether you 
are 16 or 60f 
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“Father,” she pleaded, “‘why do you hesi- 
tate? Don’t you see the folly of it? You 
think you are ruined, but you have been 
made free from the yoke of bondage of 
business. What has the last 40 years been 
to you but imprisonment in chains? It has 
kept you from asserting your true self to 
the world.” 

Hetherington was convinced of the truth 
his wife uttered. He set up his easel and 
mother went forth to finance the under- 
taking. 

The first visit was to.the old couple’s mar- 
ried daughter. The daughter and her hus- 
band pledged their support and joined in 
the good woman’s enthusiasm. 

The business creditors were, at first, 
rather dubious. “What!” said they, 
Charlie attempting to paint at his time of 
life? Preposterous! But Mother Hether- 
ington could not be deflected from her enter- 
prise. 

So, it was the woman the Lord had given 
him who was leading him to the path of 
fame and honor. 

But she had the potential germ to nourish 
with her persistent courage and bring it to 
full fruition. 

As a boy, Hetherington had longed to 
paints Ele; shade the= talent. too,, bute the 
environment was antagonistic. His father 
would have none of it. A bright American 
should find himself in business, he told him. 
If you love pictures so much, learn photog- 
raphy and make pictures which bring in 
money. 

And so, into photography young Hether- 
ington went and harnessed Pegasus to the 
camera. He did prosper, but at the expense 
of spirit in a waste of incongeniality. Pho- 
tography did furnish some little resource 
for exercise of artistic talent, and Hether- 
ington’s portraits had a personality. 

On the first day of his inspiration, Heth- 
erington had gone forth from his improvised 
studio with an empty frame under his arm 
to the woods near Hinsdale. 

He used his frame as a finder, as he fre- 
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quently had used this attachment to his 
camera, and made it the confines for his 
compositions. 

Photography had helped him in studying 
perspective, but his eye must be trained to 
appreciation of color and values of light and 
shade. He made many an experiment. He 
called to mind much that he had studied of 
the methods of the great painters, but 
withal tempered his knowledge with his indi- 
vidual taste and judgment. After numer- 
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ous experiments, with the usual conventional 
art appliances, he found that he could better 
express what he saw by using the flat sur- 
face of his brush, and the palette knife. And 
Hetherington today uses no other pa 
ments. 

The Hetheringtons are back in their native 
land, and, though seventy, Hetherington 
feels the impulse of the gleam. He is con- 
scious that he is about to create something 
which shall long endure. 


Paragraph Promotion Pointers 
FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


“T used to sell picture postcards in my 


studio,” said a live-wire western photog- 
rapher, “but I’ve cut them out entirely. 
“There’s. the idea—postcards are in 


direct competition with me as I see it. 
When I had postcards on sale in my studio, 
the visitors would spend just about as much 
time looking at the postcards as they would 
looking at. the samples of my pictures. 
Then, perhaps, they’d make a five- or ten- 
cent purchase and feel that they’d done a lot. 
Without postcards on sale in my studio, 
the attention of the visitors is entirely 
focused upon my own pictures with the 
result that the visitors buy such pictures. 

“Of course, if the postcards were made 
up from my own views it would be different. 

“I know that not all photographers share 
my view of this matter but I want to say 
that I feel that one of the big reasons why 
I’m doing so much better than was formerly 
the case, is because I have cut out the selling 
of picture postcards at my studio entirely.” 

Don’t waste too much time trying to get 
pictures taken by the studio into the local 
newspapers. 

This is the message of one enterprising 
photographer who has made a big success 
of his business. 

“T used to always be running to the local 
papers with pictures that I thought they’d 
want to print,” said this photographer.. “In 
fact, with almost every picture I took I had 
the thought in mind of making a picture that 


would be something worth while for the 
newspapers. 

“Well, the result of this situation was 
that I was practically working for the news- 
papers without getting anything worth 
while out of it because the newspapers never 
paid me anything for the pictures they used 
and generally neglected to give me credit 
when they did use the pictures. 

“And what was the effect on my busi- 
ness? 

“The effect was that in some cases I made 
customers sore. I’ve made customers sore 


through getting their pictures printed in the 


papers when they didn’t want them printed 
and I’ve made them sore by taking pictures 
in the way that I thought would appeal to 
the papers rather than in the way the cus- 
tomers wanted the pictures taken. 

“This, of itself, was mighty bad business. 
But this thing of working for the papers 
instead of myself had another bad effect on 
my business—it made me neglect my busi- 
ness. - Time and again I passed up good 
ways of boosting my business because I 


wanted to do something for the papers. 


Sometimes the things I passed up would 
have meant real money to me while the 
things I did for the papers didn’t bring me 
in a cent. 

“T got wise to myself finally and I cut 
out all the newspaper work entirely. Now 
I take pictures to please my customers 
instead of taking pictures to please the 
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newspapers. And if the newspapers want 
to use any of the pictures I take, they’ve got 
to get permission from my customers. 

“Since changing to this slant, I’ve made 
more money than I ever did before and, 
believe me, I’m not going to get off on that 
sort of a fool tanget again.” 


we 


That the average patron of the photo- 
graphic studio doesn’t want anything very 
novel is the opinion of one photographer 
who is a keen student of human nature. 

“The average person,” says this photog- 
rapher, “comes to the studio quite largely 
because other people are doing the same 
thing. He gets on the band wagon, in other 
words. 

“And the average customer wants just 
about the same sort of pictures that other 
people are getting—the sort of pictures his 
friends and relatives are getting and the 
sort of pictures he is perfectly familiar with. 

“In view of this, then, it is mighty good 
business for the average photographer to 
refrain from experiments in the way of 
novelties in the pictures he turns out and 
the mountings for the pictures. Novelties, 
no matter how meritorious they may be, may 
appeal to some customers as simply being 
freakish and, of course, no customer ever 
wants to buy a picture of himself that looks 
freakish. 

“Here in this studio in following out this 
line of thought we find that we get the best 
results when we don’t go too far in advance 
in the things we do, but do these things a 
little better. For instance, there isn’t any 
limit to what we can do in bringing out the 
real characters of people through portrat- 
ture. Characterization, as I see it, is ‘the 
big opportunity of the present day for the 
alert photographer.” 

e 

Does direct mail advertising get worth 
while results for the photographer ? 

Not unless there is something really spe- 
cial presented to the recipients in the letters, 
according to the statements made by a num- 
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ber of photographers who were interviewed 
on this proposition. 

“People get so many letters all the time 
nowadays,” said one photographer who has 
made a study of the matter, “that it takes 
something exceptional in the way of a letter 
to make the folks sit up and take notice I 
find that I’ve got to get a special price offer 
in my letters to get any results out of them. 
And even then the results are, sometimes, so 
discouraging that it doesn’t seem worth 
while to continue such advertising. 

“Personally I believe that the best adver- 
tisements for the photographer are super- 
excellent work and pleased customers. 


MINYA DUHRKOOP 


“Every now and then I ask new customers 
just what it is that has brought them to my 
studio. I ask whether it is my advertising, 
my window displays, the letters I’ve sent 
out, or what. And in seven or eight cases 
out of ten the answer is that the new folks 
have been attracted to my studio by the 
complimentary things said about the studio 
and the work by customers who had pre- 
viously patronized the studio and been 
pleased with the work we turned out. 
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“Tt is such an easy thing for the photog- 
rapher to kid himself along about his pro- 
motion work. He can keep telling himself 
that his letters are hot stuff and that they 
are bringing him in a splendid volume of 
business when, as a matter of fact, the letters 
may not be worth the powder to blow them 
up. Letters may have a place in boosting 
business for the studio, but I’ve yet to find 
that place in my own studio.” 

we 

It is practically always the woman that 
must be pleased by the photographer, and 
this is a good. point to remember when the 
photographer shows proofs to customers. 
In showing the proofs to customers the 
photographer can call attention to special 
features about the portraits and say that the 
features are particularly pleasing to women. 
This will interest the women customers and 
make them feel enthusiastic about the pic- 
tures and it will be of great interest to the 
men customers because it will give them 
talking points when showing the proofs to 
their women folks. 

Pleasing the women is one of the photog- 
rapher’s most important jobs. 


a 


A Few Useful Hints 


CHARLES HETHERINGTON 


vis 


I think it is about twenty-five years since 
I looked on an audience of photographers, 
and it was a great treat at all times to be 
able to say something to them. I say that 
the man who gives to the other fellow is the 
man who gets the most out of it. Since I 
have given up the camera and gone to the 
brush, I have thought many times that I 
have come upon things that I would do if I 
were back with the camera that I could not 
do before I took up the brush. 

I have been in Europe, and got back last 
month. Some of the boys said to me, 
“Charlie, this is our convention; we would 
like you to say something.” I have a few 

[Mr. Hetherington presented to the P. A. of A., at the 
heat Bhofeeanh on Metin arenes ete ey 


Hutchinson, of Chicago. In Mr. Hetherington’s presenta- 
tion talk he gave a few hints that will be useful to all.] 
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things that I think are practical. I know 
they are practical to some of you, probably 
not to all. If these thoughts are of service, 
I will be paid for the effort. 

We say art is a wonderful thing. What 
is it? Art is everything you see, your 
clothes, your home furniture, your paper on 
the wall. Everything you see is the con- 
ception and the execution of an artist. Some 
of you don’t stop to think of that. There 
isn’t a thing you can look at that isn’t the 
conception and execution of an artist, so you 
ought to be very proud to think you are 
connected with art. Some people say, “I 
am ashamed of it.” They shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it; perhaps they should be 


THE LATE FRANK N. LEACHE 


Frank N. Leache, one of the best known men in 
the photographic fraternity, died on December 20 
from a heart attack. Aged fifty-two years. Mr. 
Leache was with the Ansco Co. for many years, 
and began his career as a boy with the Anthony 
& Scovill Co., its predecessors. A few years ago 
he became the American Manager of the Altek 
Co. and remained until that company discontinued 
their American agency. His last association was 
with the Treesdale Laboratories. 

Mr. Leache had a charming personality and 
made a host of friends who will mourn his loss. - 
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ashamed of some of the people connected 
with it, but not of art. 

There are just two or three little things I 
want to give you. We will go back to the 
old drawing slate proposition that we used 
as children. This little idea will be very 
serviceable if you will take a negative and 
fasten onto that negative a piece of substi- 
tute so it cannot move, and thereby making a 
better drawing of it. It is a very good idea 
for some of the photographers to become 
connected with some of the students who are 
going to the art institutes, the art schools; 
get in touch with them, because the photog- 
rapher, as a rule, is not a draftsman. If 
you will take this negative and give it to 
your draftsman, and let him make a care- 
ful drawing of it, and put in the effects 
that he cares for, then you will have a 
positive. Then, with a contrasting plate, 
go into your dark-room and put it in the 
printing frame, and expose it; then you 
have a negative. From that you can make 
your prints and finish them in red chop 
drawing. 

I gave that idea to one man and he said, 
“Charlie Hetherington, I will never get 
through thanking you for that idea.’ It 
might be of service to some of the rest of 
you. 

Having an artist in your employ is a very 
clever thing for two reasons. The artist will 
give you many ideas that you will not think 
of, and by combining photography and the 
brush, you will get results that you can’t get 
without the combination. You can get these 
artists from the schools for very, very reas- 
onable sums, because those poor devils need 
something to get material to work with. 

In Paris there are 40,000 artists of all 
descriptions, designers, portrait painters, 
landscape painters, designers of clothes, 
draperies, lace curtains and everything else. 
They are all in art. There are lots of them 
who would be mighty glad for just a little 
help, and there are a great many of them 
who haven’t yet gone to Paris, they are in 
your cities studying, and eventually will 
probably land in Paris. Get hold of one of 
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those, a boy or a girl; keep them in the 
studio and you will find that you will com- 
mence to do things that you hadn’t thought 
of doing heretofore. 

The gentleman who introduced me said 
I was going to give one of my pictures. I 
want to tell you I am very proud of the fact 
that I have been well received in Paris. I 
was very successful there, and had a very 
wonderful exhibit, they say. I was suc- 
cessful in disposing of it, and that is the 
best success I want. I left eighteen paint- 
ings in good homes in Paris. 

The photographers in France are not 
doing nearly as clever work as the photog- 
raphers are doing in America today. I think 
it is possible, if you will get associated with 
artists in your galleries, get a boy or a girl 
and let him or her grow up with you, that 
you are going to do different things. 

With an artist you can also do this: take 
a bromide of a good negative, if you think 
you can see a sale for it (I always have an 
eye on salesmanship; there is no sense 
making a thing unless you can get rid of it, 
because you need the money to buy more 
materials), and enlarge it and have it can- 
vased, mounted as we mount canvas to 
paint on a stretcher. You take the bromide 
and put it down on a glass, and tear it 
roughly, and take water and rub off all the 
back of the paper, leaving just the film. 
You paste that and mount it on to your 
stretcher. Take it up and rub it down so 
that it shows the grain of the canvas through 
this film. Then take whiting, glue and a 
little black to turn it gray; take your palette 
knife and go all around the edges so it blends 
into the canvas, and so you cannot see there 
is any photograph there. Smooth it down 
and give it to the artist and say, “Go at 
that.” He will go at it and do something 
with it. Make a negative from that and 
make your prints, whatever you are using, 
gum prints or any kind of a print you want, 
and you will get results. Of course, a good 
deal of the result depends upon the ability of 
the artist to put in the touches that are 
necessary. 
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CHARLES’ HETHERINGION 
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JUST THE THING TO HELP YOUR SITTINGS: 


They make the Y They please 
children smile 


the children 


They please They please 
grown-ups everybody 


THE “GO-GETTER” PUPS 


VE often wanted one of those mitt dogs when photo- 

graphing the kiddies—we have ’em. They are just right 
to fit the hand and you can also tuck the bulb in the skirt so as 
to leave the left hand free. Made in a good grade of plush, are 
indestructible, and will last for years. If they become soiled, 
they can be readily dry cleaned. We’ve two sizes made specially 
for the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY — the regular size, No. 1, will 
fit all size hands; if your hand is small, ask for the No. 2 size. 


PRICE, $1.75 POST PAID 
or, with a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY, $3.00 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square 3 PHILADELPHIA, PA. — One-eighth the actual size 
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Misusing the Telephone 


C. H. CLAUDY 


The proof, of any pudding is not in the 
opinion of some one who never tasted it, 
but in the opinions of those who eat it. 

Inasmuch as a great many very successful 
photographers do keep a girl busy all day 
long on the telephone, calling people up and 
begging them to come and sit for a picture 
“to complete our files of prominent people,” 
it is obvious that these photographers think 
that the method pays them to pursue. 

It is an axiom in any sort of broadcast 
advertising effort that a certain percentage 
of favorable results can always be counted 
on. Just what that percentage may be, 1s 
a matter for individual determination, and 
varies according to the method, the time, the 
public, the goods offered, etc. It would 
hardly be possible to send out a thousand 
letters advertising anything without getting 
some orders. ‘The question is, first, do the 
orders which result pay for the method, and 
second, does the method repel any customers 
while attracting others? 

Unfortunately, a great many business men 
do not realize the possibility of kick-back in 
their methods. That success is not spelled 
merely with orders, but with failure to repel, 
seems a sealed book. 

The telephone girl who calls up three hun- 
dred men and women in a day for a pho- 
tographer to ask them to come down and 
sit, may score a certain number of successes 
every day. Perhaps of the three hundred, 
ten will come in and sit, and of the ten, five 
will give, each, a twenty-five dollar order. 
The three hundred calls and the girl’s time 
cost, let us say $20.00, so that the net on the 
total business resulting is $105, or a dis- 
count of $4.00 on each order, which thus 
brings in $21.00. 

If there is no kick-back this is good busi- 
ness. 

But suppose among those three hundred 
people are another five who are about to 
have their pictures made, but who are 


ano VeCmeatmticumte.epnone iCall br.) Lee they 
turn from the ’phone, saying “Where ever 
I go for my pictures it won’t be to Blanks,” 
then the process has actually cost the studio 
money, since five orders at $25 each have 
been pushed away while five at a net of $21 
have come in. 

The telephone bell rings. I am a busy 
man, and perhaps at the moment engaged in 
hunting an elusive dollar and a half that has 
lost itself in my bank account. I have just 
reached the middle of a long column of fig- 
ures when I must stop to hear “Is this Mr. 
Claudy? Good morning! This is Takem 
and Takem, the photographers. Mr. Claudy, 
we have had several requests for your pic- 
ture for publication. Won’t you come down 
and let us make a portrait? There is no 
charge, you know—we just want the picture 
to add to our file of prominent citizens 

9 

About this time my impulse is to slam 
the ’phone on the hook. I hope I don’t, 
because it isn’t the girl’s fault. She is mak- 
ing a living, just as I am trying to do. So 
I use more politeness than I feel, and hang 
up the receiver, and go back and add that 
column up all over again! When I do feel 
the need of a picture, and Takem and Takem 
come into my mind, there is an unconscious 
but well defined inhibition against my going 
there. I may not even recall the reason, but 
subconsciously I resent the name of the 
people who have annoyed me, and I go some- 
where else. 

There are people who can be hooked with 
that “prominent people” sales talk. Some 
people respond very readily to flattery of 
that kind. Really prominent people don’t, 
and people who are not prominent and who 
know, only laugh at it. But there are just 
as many people who resent being taken from 
busy tasks to answer a telephone call, as 
those who are flattered by the “attention.” 
I personally know of several cases where 
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this method of advertising has resulted in a 
distinct disadvantage to the firm doing it— 
and by no means all the cases are confined to 
the photographic profession. Stock brokers, 
sellers of investment securities and florists 
are among the offenders. At one time two 
firms in New York wasted a good many 
good dollars on me calling me up long 
distance to advise me to purchase something 
or other on the stock market. If I was play- 
ing the market, I hope I’d have sense enough 
not to take that kind of a “tip.” I imagine 
a good many people with a lot more knowl- 
edge of the market than I have would be 
“off” that particular stock, just on account 
of such telephone messages. 

The telephone is peculiarly personal. It 
gets an entree into a conference where a 


2 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELTON J. BUCKLEY, Es@. 
Mr. BUCKLEY is one of the leading members of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, and an authority on legal matters. If our sub- 
scribers have questions on legal points, and submit them to 
us, Mr. BuckLey will answer them free of charge. A 
stamped and addressed envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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man could not go. It interrupts the most 
private business. People will stop anything 
to come to the ’phone. Their resentment, if 
the matter over the ’phone strikes them as 
impertinent, is proportional to the tele- 
phone’s power. For this reason the too 
inclusive use of it by the photographer is to 
be undertaken with caution and employed 
sparingly. 

It does not pay to put the wrong idea in 
a prospective customer’s head. It does not 
pay to make me feel resentful towards a 
firm which may have nothing whatever 
against it otherwise. It does not pay to have 
an unconscious inhibition against you in any 
woman’s mind. 

If you use the telephone to get business, 
be careful! 


& 


ie 
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You Can’t Even Use Your Own Name as an Instrument of 
Fraud in Business 


I have had occasion several times in my 
practice to advise a client that he could not 
legally use his own name in connection with 
his business, at least not in the way he was 
proposing to, and I have always found that 
such advice roused a terrific storm of pro- 
test. ‘The average person can’t understand 
how a man can even be restricted in the use 
of his own name. | 

Still the case books are full of cases where 
men have been restricted. And not only 
restricted, but prevented. I have just read 
the report of a case in which an effort was 
made to prevent a man from using his own 
name, but in this case it failed. Neverthe- 
less, the facts and the law of that case, as 


laid down by the court that heard it, will be 
interesting. 

The man who brought the suit here was 
named Fenton and he had been in the stor- 
age business for twenty years. At first he 
did business as J. M. Fenton, then incor- 
porated as the Fenton Storage Co., then 
changed the name to the J. M. F. Storage 
Co. Later he changed back to the Fenton’ 
Storage Co. 

Just why he should have again and again 
sacrificed the good will that comes to a busi- 
ness from the adoption and continued use of 
a trade name, I do not know. 

The defendant in the case was named Fen- 
ton, M. H. Fenton, a brother of J. M. Fen- 
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Are you behind in orders 
Are you crowded for space 
Are you working overtime 

@ Are you paying extra help @ 


CORRECT IT ALL WITH A 


SHIPMAN ROTARY PRINTER 


(Automatic—for cut paper) 


that does the work of 4 to 5 printers 
while giving you efficiency, uniformity, 
speed, and saves you several salaries. 


For both Portrait and Commercial—1 print or 1000 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


THE RQ-TO  Co., 814 South Spring Street, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ton. M. H. formerly worked for J. M., but 
decided to go in for himself, and embarked 
in the same business, storage, under the 
name of “M. H. Fenton Storage.” At the 
time of suit he wasn’t in his brother’s neigh- 
borhood, his business was much smaller, 
using only one van to his brother’s six, the 
signs weren’t similar, his van wasn’t painted 
to look like the others; in fact, he hadn’t 
done anything whatever to imitate his broth- 
er’s business, or to make people think the 
two were the same. 

Still, J. M. argued—‘“two men named 
Fenton in the same business! There is bound 
to be confusion. (There was evidence of 
some confusion in telephone and mail.) And 
since I had the name first I have the prior 
right and I therefore ask the court to enjoin 
my brother from using the name Fenton in 
any way in the storage business.” 

Well, the court refused to do it. The lower 
court threw the case out and the Appeal 
Court affirmed. I have the decision before 
me, and it so clearly explains the conditions 


under which a man may use his own name in 

his business, and the conditions under which 

he may not, that I shall reproduce part of it: 
The trial court properly held defend- 
ant, M. H. Fenton, had the right to hon- 
estly use his own name in his own busi- 
ness. Every man has the absolute right to 
use his own name in his own business, 
even though he may thereby interfere 
with and injure the business of another 
bearing the same name; provided he 


HOLLISTON 
PHOTO-CLOTH 


For Backing Photographs 


Holliston Photo-Cloth is self adhesive and is 
furnished in standard sheet sizes. No cutting 
of cloth, or slow, mussy pasting necessary. 
Prints backed with Photo-Cloth are flexible yet 
firm and they will not curl or fray. 


Samples and prices on request 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., NoRWOOD, MAss. 
New York 


Boston St. Louis 


Chicago 
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Second Edition, Revised 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


By Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B. S. 
310 pages, 54 illustrations, bound in cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


CONCISE, 
readable book 
of practical in- 
formation, not too 
technical for the ama- 
teur, yet comprehen- 
sive enough to be of 
real value to the pro- 
fessional. It includes 
formulas and definite 
working directions for 
all the more common 
printing processes, to- 
gether with a clear, 
scientific explanation 
of the underlying 
principles, 
For the photographer who 
wants to know not only 


HOW but WHY. 
ORDER FROM 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, PHILADELPHIA 


Fs your eye trained ? 


If your eye is trained to “see” pictorial 
values, you will always get pictures that 
will gratify you and delight your friends. 


This training of the eye is easily attained 
with John Burnet’s (F.R.S.) 


ESSAYS ON ART 


(In Three Parts) 


I—Education of the Eye 
29 figures, 25 illustrations 


Il—Practical Hints on Composition 
38 illustrations 
Ill—Light and Shade 


39 illustrations 


Start your training mow. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me Burnet’s ESSAYS ON ART at once. 
I enclose $2.15. 
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does not resort to any artifice, or do any 
act calculated to mislead the public as 
to the identity of the establishments, 
and to produce injury to the other 
beyond that which results from the sim- 
ilarity of the names. Such incon- 
venience or loss as may result from an 
honest use of a person’s name in his 
business, by reason of its interference 
with the business of another having the 
same name, is regarded as damage with- 
out injury. A person cannot have a 
right in his own as a trademark, as 
against a person of the same name, 
unless the latter’s form of stamp or 
label is so similar as to represent that 
his goods are of the former’s manufac- 
ture. These and other authorities are 
conclusive of the question, but all agree 
one may not fraudulently use his own 
name so as to mislead the public or harm 
a rival of the same name. In the instant 
case, however, no simulation or artifice 
appears and there is an express finding 
that defendant acted in good faith. 
There is no law requiring him to change 
his name or the location of his business, 
or, on the other hand, to require plain- 
tiff to forego the use of the trade name, 
Fenton Storage Company, but so long 
as they both so continue in business each 
should try to minimize the confusion so 
far as possible. 


I am sure that you catch the thought that 
dominates this decision, and which dom- 
inates them all. There are many cases where 
John Simpson, for instance, has sold his 
business to another, giving the buyer permis- 
sion to continue the old name, and then at 
once re-engaged in the same line of business 
under a name which while it wasn’t exactly » 
like the old name, still introduced “Simpson” 
and was clearly calculated to draw Simpson’s 
former customers. Such schemes are always 
quashed and the Simpsons are always for- 
bidden to use their own name in that way, 
because they have; as the courts expressed it, 
“resorted to artifice calculated to mislead 
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the public as to the identity of the establish- 
ment and produce injury to the others.” 

On the other hand, as in the Fenton case, 
where there isn’t any such intention, and no 
artifice, each man will be permitted to use 
the name, and the law will leave them both to 
take care of whatever natural confusion 
results, in any way they can. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 
we 


Caller (to deaf old lady): “It must be quite 
an affliction to be hard of hearing.” 

Old -hady= “Eh? Not, so bad as having to 
keep still and listen.” 
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Ned: “Why do you call him a pessimist?” 

Ted: “Well, he started in business for himself, 
and the first thing he did was to buy a bottle of 
red ink.” 


Young Lady (dashing into book-shop): “I 
want a book that will go well with a yellow dress 
I’m wearing tonight, in a low light, for a man of 
30 in the bond business.” 


“Waiter, what is this on the bill?” 
“Bungalow fluff, sir, at forty cents a portion.” 
*Butuwhat is itr” 


“Formerly cottage pudding, sir, at fifteen.” 


) 


“Yes, this is my new German police dog. 

“Well, he certainly doesn’t look like one.” 

“S-s-h! He’s in the detective department and 
is disguised as an Airedale.” 


For Those Special Jobs— 


How often have you wished for a dependable lamp—one you could make 
pictures with outside the studio just as well as under the Set 


Here is your wish come true in the 


HALLDORSON (Sy 


HOME PORTRAIT ELECTRIC LAMP 


Ten Big Features 


1—Takes children instantaneously and groups in 
from 1 to 6 seconds. 


2—Lighter than your camera and more compact. 


3—Employs blue incandescent light—just like day- 
light. 


4—As much light as you wish—one bulb or five. 
5—Has side shields, and roller curtain diffuser. 


6—Reflectors give maximum efficiency and diffu- 
sion of light. 


7—Neatness and general efficiency in appearance. 


8—Is separable into two halves by employing extra 
stand. 


9—May be used on two electric circuits. 


10—Ready by the opening and packed by 
the closing of case. 


Prices and full information from 


The Halldorson Company 
4745 N. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Practical 


Photographic Books 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Amateur Photo¢grapher’s Handbook, by Frederick A. 
Collins, R.P.S. A complete exposition of practical photography 
from the simplest performance to work for transmission of 
photography by radio. Nothing is omitted which is essential 
to a thorough comprehension of practical photography. Cloth. 
Price, $2.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Burnet’s Essays on Art—The standard work for beginners 
and advanced workers the world over. Adapted by every 
prominent art school and teacher. Treats three subjects: 
The Education of the Eye, Practical Hints on Composition, 
Light and Shade. 160 pages; 135 illustrations, handsomely 
printed on fine wood-cut paper; bound in art canvas. Price, 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


The Complete Photographer, by R. Child Bayley. New 
Revised Edition. This work deals with those aspects of photog- 
raphy which interest the amateur—his apparatus and material, 
and their use, the evolution of modern photography, pictorial 
and technical work, exhibitions and societies. This edition is 
revised throughout and the sections on the hand camera and 
on orthochromatic and color photography are completely 
rewritten. The illustrations are representative of the best 
pictorial work, and include a reproduction of an oil print in 
colors. 420 pages. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


Photography for the Amateur, by George W. French. 
An indispensable guide for the amateur—and written so he can 
understand it. Of exceptional value also to the experienced 
photographer for the purpose of frequently checking up on 
his methods and procedures. Study of cameras and lenses; 
correct methods to follow in every phase of Photography— 
lighting, exposure, developing, printing, mounting and enlarg- 
ing. An entire chapter devoted to Making the Camera Pay. 
Price, $3.50. 


Photography for Beginners, by George Bell. This book 
is essentially for the beginner as its title implies, and the 
elementary principles of photography are fully discussed. It 
was written expressly to clear the road of the many impediments 
to the beginner’s success. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Amateur Photography, by William S. Davis. 
One of the best books for the advanced amateur yet published. 
The student is told, not only how a thing should be done, but 
also why it should be done. The chapters on composition and 
the artistic treatment of special subjects are very valuable 
inasmuch as they are records of the personal experience of its 
author who, in addition to'being an enthusiastic photographer, 
is at the same time, an accomplished painter in oils. The 
glossary and bibliography, together with a complete index, 
make the book a convenient source of reference. Price, cloth, 
$2.00. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


with an introduction by William Gamble, F.O.S., F.R.P.S. 
A stimulating and practical book which points out useful and 
valuable paths of research and experiment in one-exposure 
color-photography, while detailing, and where necessary criticis- 
ing, the processes and results so for obtained in this field. The 
author is a practical photographer who has devoted many 
years of his life to the study of color-photographs and has 
originated many new ideas and ingenious forms of color- 
camera. 136 pages, illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


‘Practical Color Photography, by E. J. Wall, F. C. S., 
F.R.P.S. A complete and comprehensive working manual on 
this subject, a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history ard theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, includirg every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color phot ography which has any 


claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00. 
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LIGHTINGS 


The Portrait Studio, Fourth Edition. A small book 
(5 x 7144 inches) crammed full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience wants to know relative to 
the construction of studio arrangement of light, and the various 
contrivances for manipulation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered; but all that is needed is here. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Towles’ Portrait Lightings, by Will H. Towles, Lighting 
Expert and Director of the P. A. of A. Summer School. This 
new book on lightings which gives diagrams showing how the 
sitter, the camera, and the lights should be placed, is really a 
course in lightings in 44 easy lessons. Invaluable to the student 
in portraiture, as well as the seasoned portraitist. 37 diagrams, 
44 illustrations, 103 pages. Your Photographic Book Shelf will 
not be complete without it. One lesson alone is worth the price 
of this book, $5.00, cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera Lenses—Including lenses used in enlarging lanterns 
etc., with some remarks on photographic shutters, by Arthur 
Lockett, 120 pages; 100 illustrations and diagrams. Every 
photographer who appreciates the importance of the camera 
lens will find Mr. Lockett’s book a profitable investment. 
Price, board cover, $1.25. 


Cash From Your Camera, edited by Frank R. Fraprie, 
S. M., F.R.P.S. The only book on marketing photographs now 
in print. Instructions for preparing prints for market, infor- 
mation as to the various classes of buyers and the kind of 
material they want. An authentic and detailed list of the 
wants of all important picture buyers in the United States at 
the present time. A verified list of several hundred firms who 
are no longer in the market. Price, paper, $1.00. 


Optics for Photographers, translated from the original 
by Hans Harting, Ph. D., by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
The writer of this book starts with the fundamental laws of 
the propagation of light and logically carries the reader through 
the principles of geometrical optics to a complete explanation 
of the action of all types of photographic lenses, and a descrip- 
tion of their qualities and defects. Only the simplest mathe- 
matics is used, and this sparingly. Cloth, $2.50. 


Perfect Negatives and How to Make Them. Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. A pamphlet of seventy-two pages concisely, but clearly 
setting forth details of manipulation, to effect negative produc- 
tion so controlled that the result may be correspondent to the 
intentions of the photographer. It is therefore of pertinent 
value to the pictorialist who considers the negative a means toa 
certain end and not merely the end in itself. Price, 60 cents. 


Photographic Amusements, by Walter E. Woodbury. 
This interesting book describing many novel, ingenious, amus- 
ing and ludicrous effects obtainable with the camera, has been 
out of print for several years, though previous to that time it 
had passed through many editions and was one of the most 
popular photographic» books ever sold. Reprinted with the 
original text and a number of new sections. 128 pages, 114 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50. 


Photography as a Scientific Implement. This book is 
the collaboration of thirteen authors, each an expert in his line. 


.The first four chapters are concerned with the development of 


the plate and the optical and chemical features of the subject, 


Bypaths of Color Photosraphy vy OsReeenioted aque end are invaluable to every serious worker, as each is an 


authoritative summary of practically everything of importance 
on the subject. The remaining ten chapters are concerned with 
the applications of photography to various branches of science 
and industry. It is without doubt one of the most valuable 
photographic publications in print and one should be in the 
possession of every photographer. Price, cloth, $9.00. 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cinema Handbook, by Austin C. Lesearboura, managing 
editor ‘‘Scientific American.’”’ This book of compact dimen- 
sions gives to the non-professional understanding and insight 
into the methods employed to produce the wonderful results 
seen accomplished upofi the screen. Emphatically, this little 
pocket edition contains more than is to be had from the reading 
of many books on the subject. It is a handbook in the real 
sense of the word. Flexible cover, 507 pages, gilt edged, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price. $3.00. 
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Motion Picture Photography for the Amateur, by Her- 
bert McKay, widely known authority on the mechanics of 
motion picture photography. The book contains 225 pages 
generously illustrated and is being used as a supplementary text 
by The New York Institute of Photography. Withthe amateur 
in mind, the author does not go into complex detail, but has 
succeeded in pointing out most clearly the optical and chemical 
laws governing cinematography together with their practical 
application. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Motion Picture Photography, by Carl L. Gregory, 
F.R.P.S. A usable standard treatise for either professionals or 
amateurs. Carl L. Gregory was formerly Chief Instructor in 
Cinematography, Signal Corps School of Photography, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is equally well known in the 
Motion Picture field for his unusual ability as an author. 
Special chapters were contributed by Charles W. Hoffman and 
by Research Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman 
Kodak Company. Price, $6.00. 


Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked, 
by Frederick A. Talbot. New edition, completely revised and 
reset. Illustrated; 430 pages. A veritable encyclopedia of the 
moving picture art. Easily understood. To those who are 
interested it will open up a new field of work. It tells of the 
romances, the adventures, the great preparations of marvelous 
ingenuity and the hundreds of other things that go into the 
making of moving picture plays. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Conception of Art, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. The 
reading of the man interested in art is beset by many counter 
opinions. This book, in its comprehensive view, seeks to supply 
him with the basic facts and principles upon which art rests 
and which must stand at the foundation of any art creed. It 
not only helps the reader to know what art is, but inits chapter 
on “‘Misconceptions in Art’”’ proves how frequently the popular 
mind wanders blindly among current fallacies. These are later 
treated at length. Second edition; revised; 222 pages, 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, postage 15 cents extra. 


The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. Anderson, E.E: 
One of the best books on photography ever published and right 
up to the minute. 24 illustrations, 312 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.50, postage, 15 cents. 


Light and Shade and Their Applications, by M. Luck- 
iesh. The present work by Mr. Luckiesh considers primarily 
the scientific phase of light and shade. He directs you how to 
observe, record and control illumination to produce the varied 
results. The subject is so presented as to be fully within the 
comprehension of those who have not received a particular 
scientific training. A book the photographer has long desired, 
135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. Price, cloth, $3.00. 


Photograms of the Year 1925, Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. A record of progress in pictorial photography and a 
source of inspiration and pleasure, illustrated by the best 
photographs shown at the London Salon, the Royal and the 
leading exhibitions of the world. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 


Photography and Fine Art, by Henry Turner Bailey. This 
book treats exclusively of the artistic phase of photography. 
Its purpose is purely aesthetic. Nothing in it refers to the 
technical means or mechanical methods for effecting artistic 
expression. It presents clearly and intelligibly the principles 
of art and their application to camera practice, recognizing the 
features incident upon the use of the material and instruments 
employed. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Pictorial Compositions, by Henry R. Poore, A.N.A. This 
book is recognized as the authoritative work published in 
English on the subject of Composition. It has maintained the 
cordial endorsement of the leading artists and critics of this 
country and of England, where it has had a continued demand. 
The book sets forth an analysis of pictorial processes, which, 
while of special interest to the artist and photographer, is 
designed also to aid the layman in his appreciation of the 
pictorial. Thirteenth edition; revised; 282 pages, 83 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.00, postage 15 cents extra. 


Pictorial Photography: Its Principles and Practice, by 
Paul L. Anderson, E.E., lecturer of the Clarence H. White 
School of Photography. Every photographer who wishes to do 
more than merely ‘‘push-the-button,”’ will find discussed in this 
volume the very points on which he wants helpful suggestions 
and definite instruction. It is written from a scientific stand- 
point, not too elementary on the one hand nor too ultra- 
technical on the other. 302 pages, cloth, $3.50, postage, 15 
cents. 
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Principles of Pictorial Photography, by John Wallace 
Gillies. This well-known pictorialist has made a notable con- 
tribution to Art in Photography in this exceptional book. 
While he emphasizes that Pictorial Photography can not be 
achieved by any ‘‘multiplication table,’’ he so clearly sets forth 
its principles that any photographer, amateur or professional, 
can see for himself just what makes a picture or, on the other 
hand, spoils it. Profusely illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


PRINTING 


Perfection in the Pigment Process, Chris. J. Symes, 
F.R.P.S. A practical handbook, up-to-date, written by an 
expert in the process, clear, concise and eminently practical. 
A book indispensable to the worker with pigment. The entire 
subject is thoroughly gone into; all the difficulties attendant 
upon the method considered and nothing omitted or glossed 
over which is essential to successful result. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 


Print Perfection and How to Attain It, Dr. B. T. J. 
Glover. This little book of less than eighty pages is replete 
with valuable information not only for thé beginner, but also 
for the advanced worker. It is intended to be supplementary 
to Dr. Glover’s work on “Perfect Negatives,’’ but it is com- 
plete in itself. Written in the same concise, clear manner, it 
gives instruction for production of the highest possible print- 
ing quality. The photographer will find in it means for over- 
coming the difficulties attendant upon print manipulation. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 


The Science and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
second edition, revised new subjects added, by Lloyd I. Snod- 
grass, B.S. The newest and most complete book on photo- 
graphic printing—by a practical photographer of wide experi- 
ence. Formulas and definite working instructions are given, 
together with a clear scientific explanation of the underlying 
principles. 304 pages, 53 illustrations. Boundincloth. Price, 
$3.00. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Materia Photographica—A Dictionary of the Chemicals, 
Raw Materials, Developing Agents and Dyes used in Photog- 
raphy. By Alfred B. Hitchins, F.R.P.S:, F.R.M.S., F.C.S., 
F.Ph.S.L., Member of Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
Technical and Research Director Duplex Motion Picture 
Industries, Inc. 96 pages. It should be in the hands of every 
worker in photography. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents. 


Photographic Facts and Formulas, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S. This book is a wonderful addition to photographic 
literature, containing, as it does, 969 working directions, tables 
and formulas, covering all departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. It is handsomely bound 
in cloth, 386 pages. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


Wall’s Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. Wall, F.C.S., 
F.R.P.S., edited by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P.S., eleventh edition, 
revised and reprinted from new type. Invaluable reference 
book, classified as to subject; 800 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


RETOUCHING 


The Art of Retouching Negatives and Finishing and 
Coloring Photographs, by Robert Johnson. Johnson's 
Retouching has for many years held its place as the authorita- 
tive handbook on its subject. This new edition retains every 
practical feature of the original edition, with many additions 
by the two leading experts in this field—T. S. Bruce and A. 
Braithwaite. A simple, practical course of instruction in 
Retouching, Finishing and Coloring Methods, 90 pages, with 
16 plates;6x9in. Price, $2.50. 


Practical Retouching No. 9—Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 
If you want to learn retouching from the very beginning; if 
you want to learn every method of retouching; if you want to 
learn the most approved methods of retouching of today, 
including the use of the retouching machine, then be sure to 
get this most complete guide. $1.00, cloth; paper, 50 cents. 


Retouching and Finishing for Photographers by J. 
Spencer Adamson, in 124 pages the author has packed with 
principles and methods evolved from 25 years, practical experi- 
ence and wide research. You can learn the art of retouching 
and finishing with this book. Stiff paper cover, $2.00. 


Published and Sold by 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 
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Zimmerman Bros. 
(Eastman Kodak Co.) 


380-384 Minnesota Street, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Reliable Photo Supply Houses 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Glenn Photo Stock Co., Inc.) 


183 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Burke & James 


Manufacturers of Rexo and Ingento Products 


223-225 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Central Camera Co. 
Everything Photographic 
112 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 
(Sweet, Wallach & Co.) 
133 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
Norman-Willets Photo Supply 
Studio—Finishers—En§gravers—Dealers’ Supplies 


318 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Western Photo & Supply Co. 


Photographers’ & Photo Engravers’ Supplies 
208 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly Standard Photo Supply Co.) 


213 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Hyatt’s Supply Co. 
417 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


W. Schiller & Co. 
6 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
356 Madison Ave., at 45th St., New York 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
Autochrome and Ilford Products 


75 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Medo Photo Supply Corp. 
Phones—Chickering 3843 and 3506. 
223-225 West Forty-Sixth Street, New York 


George Murphy, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York City 
Our Monthly Magazine “Snap Shots’’ Free 


Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


Everything used in Photography * 
110 West 32d Street, New York 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
(Formerly John Haworth Co.) 


1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bell Photo Supply Co., Inc. 


(Eastman Kodak Co.) 
410 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
223-225 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Camera Shop 
Everything Photographic 
424 Grand River Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 
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Perfect Negatives 


AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM 


By DR. B. T. J. GLOVER 


READY NOW! 


etouching and Finishing 
for Photographers 


By J. SPENCER ADAMSON 
$2.00, Postpaid 


OU can learn the art of retouching and fin- 

ishing with this new book. It shows you 

how to minimize the unintentional defects 
and how to emphasize the good features of the 
work of the photographic artist. 


If you do your own work, or if you work for 
the trade, you will find J. Spencer Adamson’s 
book deals authoritatively with the subject. He 
has packed 124 pages with principles and methods 
evolved from 25 years of practical experience and 
wide research. .He gives the ‘‘before and after” 
of retouching and finishing. 
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One of the most popular booklets 
on the subject ever published in 
England. Eight printings have 
been made of it within six months. 


The author, in this booklet, has 
written in a simplified manner and 
its very conciseness makes it in- 
valuable to every photographer. 


TATE TT cece REN 
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Section I. . . Retouching Negatives 
Section II. . . Finishing in Monochrome and Color 
Appendix . . . Formulas, System in Trade Retouching 


Can you afford to be without it ? 
FRANK V. CHAMBERS, 153 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia 


Please send me, postpaid, ‘Retouching and Finishing HH 
for Photographers.”’ Enclosed is $2.00. 


Bound in paper covers, 72 pages, 
60c per copy, postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


Importer and Trade Agent 
636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 
Se TTD MUTT LT 
[hscamnnonemmmmnansemnemmeereres Mr 
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The Picture in the Ad 


FRANK FARRINGTON 


Pictures would seem to be especially 
suitable in advertising a photographic studio. 
Pictures are what the photographer has to 
sell and how better show samples than in 
the newspaper advertisement ? 

Unfortunately the quality of paper used 
in newspapers is not adapted to the repro- 
duction of photographs in such a way as to 
give the tones and lights and shadows, in 
short, the artistry of the original. 

The coarse paper stock calls for coarse 
screen half-tones and the printing is done at 
high speed and with little regard for careful 
impressions. 

If a cut is to be used, it would seem better 
to have something that is not an attempt to 
show a specimen of the work turned out by 
the studio—and in what I have to say about 
this I except, of course, rotogravure sections 
of the paper which obviously are a different 
proposition. 

Use a cut, if such is obtainable shat will 
attract attention and help to emph.size some 
feature of the studio’s service. Use a cut 
that explains some of the advantages 
offered in the way of apparatus or equip- 
ment, or that shows a child posture. Use a 
cut as an example of what a business man 
expects to get in the way of a newspaper 
reproduction from the photograph you make 
for him to use in connection with publicity. 

If you cannot use a cut that will create a 
favorable reaction, omit the pictorial effort 
and depend upon plain typographical effects. 
Type is always safe because you can make 
it say what you want it to say and you can 
be sure that no false impression will be 
created. 

The advertisement writer who is clever at 
producing catchy headlines can make adver- 
tisements that will attract attention just as 
well as if they were illustrated with pictures. 
Pictures in the advertisement are desirable 
when and only when their effect is advan- 
tageous to the reputation and prestige of the 
studio named with them. 
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Avoid Lost Motion 


HAMMER PLATES 


with shortest exposure and least effort 
produce negatives of highest quality. 
Permanence, brilliancy and re- 
liability are their chief 
characteristics. 


Coated on Extra Selected, Clear, Transparent 
Photo Glass 


Hammer’s Booklet, 10th Edition, 
sent on request 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Avenue and Miami Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. Y. Depot, 159 W. 22d Street, New York City 
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An American Book on American Photography 


Pictorial Photography 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By PAUL L. ANDERSON, E. E. 


VERY PHOTOG- 
RAPHER who 
wishes to do more 

than merely “‘push-the- 
button,”’ will find dis- 
cussed in this volume 
thevery pointsonwhich 
he wants helpful sug- 
gestions and definite in- 
struction. Mr. Ander- 
son combines a fine 
pictorial appreciation 
with a clear grasp of 
scientific principles, 
upon which success in 
photography must de- 
pend. The book is read- 
able and well illustrated 
with 21 half-tone illus- 
. trations of some of the 
best examples of American photography, printed on 
different mediums, and also 38 explanatory line cuts. 


302 pages. Octavo. Cloth. $3.50; postage, 15 cents 


FRANK Y. CHAMBERS, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


Please mention “Bulletin of Photography” when Corresponding with Advertisers 
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The Photographic Journal of America 


Everything that is interesting for the 
amateur, professional and technical 
photographer will be found in 


THE CAMERA 


The Magazine You Should Read 


Right up-to-date. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


$2.00 per year 


Postpaid in United States and Canada. 


20 cents per copy 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Publisher 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


LIGHT 4 SHADE | 


AND THEIR APPLICATION 5 | 
By M. LUCKIESH 


ee present work by Mr. Luckiesh con- 
siders primarily the scientific phase of light 
and shade. He directs you how to observe, 
record and control illumination to produce 
varied results. 


Shows you how to study the application of 
the fundamental principles; the effects of the 
distribution of light, its relation to the object 
illuminated and the influence of surroundings 
upon the scene of illumination. 


The subject is so presented as to be fully 
within the comprehension of those who have 
not received a particular scientific training. 


THIS IS A BOOK THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
HAS LONG DESIRED 


135 illustrations, 10 tables and 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $3.00 net. 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
Philadelphia 


636 Franklin Square 
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A. C. Manz, of Belgrade, has opened a studio 
in Sauk Center, Minn. 


The new Ludwig Studio is now located at 106 
East Erie street, Albion, Mich. 


The Staple Photographic Studio has opened at 
207 East Wayne street, South Bend, Ind. 


A. J. Stroud has again located in Shelbina, Mo., 
and has opened a studio in his former location. 


K. C. Kim, of Callaway, Nebr., has ‘sold’ his 
studio to O. F. Gentsch, who comes from Hastings, 
Nebr. 


H. F. Carriel, formerly “of Pattonse basses 
opened a studio at 106 Allegheny street, Hollidays- 
pure, Pas 


B. O. Chick, who recently returned to Alva, 
Okia., has opened a new studio over the Central 
National Bank. 


Claude Bergstrom, of Racine, Wis., has pur- 
chased and taken possession of the Andrews Studio 
at Port Washington, Wis. 


Floyd Kingdon, of Grinnell, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the G. A. McMullen studio in Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, and has taken possession. 


T. J. Wheeler, who for the past thirteen years 
has conducted a studio in Stewartville, Minn., has 
just opened a studio in Fairfax, Minn. 


Mrs. 
Springs Photo Shop, at Siloam Springs, 
from Mrs. D. Tisdale, has taken possession. 


W. C. Welchel will open a new studio at his 
home, located at 822 Dearborn street, Caldwell, 
Idaho. This studio will be known as the “Home 
Portrait Studio.” 


G. V. Frantz, who purchased the Siloam 
Ark., 


E. Head and H. A. Sheppard are opening a 
home portrait and commercial studio at the home 
of Mr. Sheppard, corner of main and West 
Streets, Visalia, Calif. 


The building at 404 West Main street, Dennison, 
Texas, is being repaired and remodeled and will 
be occupied by the Jenkins Studio, now located at 
200 West Main street. 


The Hoverman Photo Studio, Continental, Ohio., 
which has been closed for some weeks on account 
of the illness and death of Roy Hoverman, has 
just recently been reopened by Harry Niedecken, 
who also conducts a studio at Ottoville. 


Herman Schnitzmeyer, a photographer of Pol- 
son, Mont., has sold his Kalispell studio to J. W. 
Rode, recently of Berkeley, California, but a for- 
mer resident of Montana. Mr. Schnitzmeyer has - 
not given up his work as official photographer for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, however. 


A. A. Glodowski, formerly in business at Port- 
land, has purchased the equipment and business of 
C. Mullins, 303 Allen Street, Kelso, Wash., and is 
preparing to cater to the trade for portrait and 
general studio work. Mr. Glodowski purchased 
the stock of Mr. Mullins shortly after the fire 
which destroyed a considerable part of the studio. 
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COLOR 


Is the ret boet 
Commerélat#Rhptography 


ONY 6 
A ate 
Of PINA DYES SLINOIS. excelled for desensitizing, 


color sensitizing, filters and Pinatype or other 
well-known processes of making color prints 


on paper. 


AGFA Color Plates give splendid color proofs and serve as a color 
guide for three-color separation and for all photomechanical werk. | 
This includes catalogues, circulars, magazine advertising and all other 


mediums requiring color. 


Our Pina Department invites your correspondence relating to your 


color problems. 


The Pina Manual is now ready. Send for your copy. 


AGFA PRODUCTS, Inc. 


116 East 13th Street, New York City 
CHICAGO, ILL., 180 N. Wabash Avenue ATLANTA, GA., 48 Auburn Avenue | 
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FACSIMILE OF PAGES, REDUCED 


PUT “TOWLES” ON YOUR STAFF! 


Then Watch Your Lightings Improve 


“TOWLES” (short for ““TOWLES’ POR- 
TRAIT LIGHTINGS’) is the most efficient 
employe you could add to your staff. 
“TOWLES” has business-building qualities 
—enthusiasm, reliability, adaptability. 


It can render you invaluable assistance 
with all your lightings, be it the portrait 
of the man, the woman, or the child. 
“TOWLES” will show you how to get, 
without any lost motion or materials, the 
winsomeness of the children, the speaking 
likenesses of the men, the charm and the 
individuality of the women. It hasa “way” 
for even the most difficult subjects. 


You could trust your assistant with 
these difficult lightings, it you give him 
lL OW LESS: 


“TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS” 
contains all the lighting effects so popular 
now, as well as all the older effects. There 
are diagrams for 37 lightings, with instruc- 
tions so plainly and briefly written, that 
you can absorb them with one reading. 


“TOWLES” will increase your profits be- 
cause you will get in more sittings and you 
will get more in your lightings than you 
ever did before. 


We’ll get “TOWLES’ PORTRAIT LIGHTINGS’ off to you the same 
day your order is received tf vou will send the little coupon TODAY. 


— Your Coupon (Tear Out Here) ———— eee Ee Se ee 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 


636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please rush “TOWLES” to me today, prepaid. I am enclosing $5.00. 
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Classified Advertising Rates—For Sale, Rent, Exchange 
and Miscellaneous advertisements. Minimum charge, $1.00 
for thirty words; additional words, 3 cents each. 

Help Wanted—Two insertions of twenty-one words, mini- 
mum charge, 50 cents; additional words, 2 cents each. 
Situation Wanted—Twenty-one words, one time, free. 

Additional words, 2 cents each. 

Cash must be sent with order. 

Copy must be plain and distinct. 

No display allowed. 

Display advertising rates sent upon request. 

To secure insertion, advertisements must be received by 
Monday A. M. of the week preceding date of publication. 


DO YOU WANT AN EMPLOYEE? 


PosiITION WANTED—Young man desires position as 

operator and retoucher, capable of managing studio; 
married man; steady and reliable. Box 187, New- 
ton, Miss. 


PosITION WANTED—Lady desires position with a 

first-class studio. Is conversant with all the various 
operations, including retouching. Address Box 1248, 
care of BULLETIN OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Position WANTED—Want position in first-class 

commercial studio. Years of experience in all 
branches; use of color filters, blocking, printing, 
etc. Expert in flash bag and store window work. 
Married man, steady and reliable. Address Box 
1245, care of BULLETIN oF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
WANTED—Permanent position as printer; can re- 

touch. Experienced in other branches. $40 per 
week. Address Box 1246, care of BULLETIN OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY, SELL OR 
RENT A STUDIO? 


For SALE oR RENT—Up-to-date Studio in small 

growing town. Splendid business year round, with 
good mail order Kodak finishing in addition. Well 
equipped and priced right. No competition. Box 187, 
Newton, Miss. 


KAN-RITE 


is the modern Silver Precipitant for 
worn-out Hypo baths. It gets the 
Silver—all of it. And you will get 
it—all of it, less a fair refining 
charge, if you send your Silver 
Residues of every description to 


KANTRO-GUNNELL REFINING CO. 
PORTAGE, WISCONSIN 
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Photographic Facts 
and Formulas 


By E. J. WALL 
i Goss Lake Pes: 


HIS book is a wonderful addition 

to photographic literature, con- 
taining, as it does, 969 working direc- 
tions, tables and formulas, covering all 


departments of photography. 
Indispensable to every photographer. 


It is handsomely bound in cloth, 
386 pages. 


PRICE $4.00 PER COPY 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Portrait Studio 
— ame] 


‘A small book (5x714 inches) crammed 
full of information on everything the 
portrait photographer of experience 
wants to know relative to the construc- 
tion of studio arrangement of light, 
and various contrivances for manipu- 
lation in getting effective portraiture. 
The essential only is considered ; but 
all that is needed is here. 


Send for your copy today 
Only 75 Cents, Postpaid 


FRANK V. CHAMBERS 
636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


————— 
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Pyro has never been equalled for the 
printing quality of the negatives it pro- 
duces and since Eastman laboratories 
have made it in crystal form it is also 
one of the most convenient developing 
agents to use. When you order Pyro, 


specify 


EASTMAN CRYSTAL 
PYRO 


We make 1t—we hnow it’s right 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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A paper that helps you 
sell large prints because 
it puts contact print 
quality into the enlarge- 
ment. 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
BROMIDE 


Old Master, Rough Matte, Rough 

Lustre and Parchment surfaces — 
warm black prints by straight 
development —rich sepias by re- 
development. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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Why they use 
Film 


Why is it that hundreds of photographers, 
doing various types of photographic work, 
should have discarded glass plates after hav- 


ing used them for many years with satisfac- 


tory results? 
It is because they find they can do even 
better work and do it with less trouble by 


EASTMAN 
PORTRAIT 
ILM 


Par Speed - Super Speed 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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Hastinan Plates 
The Speedway 


It is fast —a plate for the press or sports 
photographer, but it has the quality 
that makes it equally suitable for home 
portraiture or studio work when poor 
light or necessarily short exposures make 
its speed specially desirable. 

In press photography the Speedway 
can be developed to full contrast with- 


out danger of fogging. 


Theres an Eastman Plate for every purpose, 
backed by Eastman Service 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
All dealers’ 
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WAXY, 


A Complete Line of Papers 


for Distinctive Portraiture 


Old Master, as the name implies, is a 
paper surface that suggests a painted 
canvas—a beautiful rough effect that 
adds to the distinctive quality of Vitava 
Athena without necessitating : ‘the loss 
of detail usual with rough: papers. . 

The unusual aia ce. the Nquisite 
tone and sparkling brillian’ce of Vitava 
Athena “Old Master” will ‘please your 
most discriminating customers. Old 
Master M, ivory white and O buff, at 


your dealer’s. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BINT, 
= IN £o 
U.S. A. 


| ) UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA 
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